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[t  is  well  known  that  for  the  period  of  Roman  history, 
rhich  is  of  all  its  periods  perhaps  the  most  important— the 
irst  two  centuries  of  the  Empire — there  exists  no  Englixh 
uindbook  suitable  for  use  in  Universities  and  Schcxils.  The 
onsequenoe  of  this  want  in  our  eductitioiml  course  is  that 
he  knowledge  of  Roman  history  possesAed  by  students, 
rho  are  otherwise  men  of  considerable  attainments  in 
lassical  literature,  comes  to  a  sudden  end  at  the  Battle  of 
Utium.  At  least,  their  systematic  knowlcflge  ends  there  ; 
f  the  subsequent  history  they  know  only  isolated  facts 
^thered  at  haphazard  from  Horace,  Juvenal  and  Tacitus, 
'his  much-felt  need  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  met  by  the  present 
olume,  which  bridges  the  gap  between  the  StmhnCM  Home 
nd  the  StufhuCn  (fihbon. 

This  work  has  been  written  directly  from  the  original 
ources.  But  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
uthor  is  under  deep  obligations  to  many  modern  guides, 
{e  is  indebted  above  all  to  Mommsen's  MmMien  tStani:i- 
echff  and  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  same  historian's 
iomuche  OeMchichtf,  Ho  must  also  acknowledge  the 
onstant  aid  which  he  has  derived  from  Merivale*s  liutory 
f  the  JionMHB  under  the  Empire^  8chiller*s  O't'schichte  der 
omischen  Kaieerzeif^  and  Herzog's  (*eschichte  uud  System 
^er  tvmUchen  tStofttsvtr/aseuwj,  Duruy*s  Hintory  of  Jiome 
as  been  occasionally  useful.  The  lesser  ami  more  special 
ooks  which  have  been  consulted  with  advantage  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Gardthausen's  (as  yet  incomplete) 
rork  on  Auyuttun^  Lehmann's  monograph  on  Claudiue 

^fBVr^Ok'^   -|  digitized  by  CiOOglC 
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(with  inralaable  genealogical  tables),  Schiller's  large 
monograph  on  Xero^  De  la  Berge  and  Dierauer  on  Tr^jan^ 
DOrr  cm  the  journeys  of  Hadrian^  Lacour-Oayet  on 
AHiontnus  Piu$,  Hirschfeld's  Untertudtuftgen  au/  dem 
Gebieie  der  rdmisehtn  Veru:{dtuiig$ge$eh%ehte  are  the  most 
important  Tlie  assistance  derived  from  Xenopol*s  paper 
on  Trajan's  Dacian  wars  in  the  Bevtte  hiMiorique  (xxxl, 
188C)  must  be  specially  acknowledged.  Of  editions,  the 
Manumcntum  Afhrymnum  by  Mummseni  the  AmmU  of 
Tacitus  by  Mr.  Furncaux,  the  ConmjHmdenee  of  Pliny 
and  Trajan  and  Plutarch's  Lives  o/  Otdba  and  Oifto  by 
Mr.  Hardy,  the  Satit^es  of  Jnvemd  by  Mr  Mayor,  the 
£in*jmm$  of  Martial  by  Friedltinder,  have  been  most 
helpful.  The  author  has  also  hod  the  advantage  <^  the 
Icfiniing  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Purser,  whose  great  kindness  in 
reading  the  pruof-shcets  with  minute  care  cannot  be 
sufficiently  acknowledged. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  concluding  chapter  on  Soman  Lifit 
awl  Manners  will  be  found  useful.  It  is  compiled  from 
the  materials  furnished  in  Friedliinder's  Sittengettchiehte^ 
various  articles  in  the  new  edition  of  Sir  W.  Smith's  Die- 
iio9Mrif  of  (Jreek  ami  Uotiwn  AntiquitieSf  and  Mayor's 
Juvenal.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  make  copious 
quotations  from,  and  references  to,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
Martial  a  special  feature  of  this  chapter,  in  order  to  bring 
the  study  of  those  authors  more  immediately  in  touch  with 
.  the  period  to  which  they  belong. 

The  constitutional  theory  and  history  of  the  Prinoipate 
have  been  investigated  with  such  striking  results  in  recent 
years  by  the  elabomte  researches  of  Mommsen  and  his 
school  in  Germany,  that  the  author  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  treat  this  side  of  imperial  history  as  fully  as  the 
compass  of  a  handliook  seemed  to  admit.  It  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  difficult ;  but  in  order  to 
read  the  history  oi  the  Empire  intelligently,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  master  at  the  outset  the  constitutional  principles, 
to  which  Chapters  II.  and  III.  are  devoted. 
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CHAPTEU  h 

raOM  THE  BATTLB  Of  ACTIUM  TO  THK  FOCyDATION  Of  TUB 
PSINCIPATE, 

f  1.  Cmmr,  |  3.  AgripfNi  asd  Mnjcenu.  f  3.  C«Mr*i  treatmtBi  of 
ITfjrpt.  Tht  EfjrpUaa  booty.  SttUemeiii  of  the  Tetcraiit  in  Italjr. 
RcorganisatioA  of  Itfioni.  |  4.  Cxcsar  in  tht  EmL  His  return  to 
]Uly.  Contplraoy  of  Lepidiit.  Decreet  in  honour  of  CnrMr.  Hie 
irinuipht  orer  (I)  Dulmaiia  and  Pannoniii,  (2)  Asia,  (3)  Kfypt. 
Cloting  of  the  Temple  of  Jiiaue.  $  5.  Cnear't  |><»ition  m  triumvir. 
He  re«lgnt  the  triumrirate  (*i7  U.C.). 

f  1.  C.  JuLitn  0.E9AK,  tho  triumvir  ami  tho  foun<1er  of  th«  Romim 

Empire,  wan  the  graodDephew  *  of  C.  Julius  C»sar,  the  dictator,  lilt 

*  HU  Molhcr  AtU  wee  the  dAUg^lef  of  Jnlla,  the  dlcittor'e  ilicer. 

tOMAS    KMMIIK.  U,g,t,zedbyG(»Ogle 


2  FB05f  THE  BATTLK  OF  ACTIUM.         CiUP.  i. 

adoptive  hihtr.  OrigiiiAlly  imnMd,  like  hit  tnit  futher,  C.  Oct  iviuii* 
hflentereil  tlie  Julian  fiiinilj  after  tlie  dictator't  death,  and,  according 
to  the  uaual  practice  of  adopted  sona,  called  himielf  0.  Julius  CasMr 
Octavlanua.  Dut  tlie  name  OclaviaDni  toon  fell  into  ditute,  and  hj 
hit  contemporaries  ho  wat  commonly  R|ioken  of  as  Ciotar,  JutC  at 
Svi|ib  ^miliimnt  wat  commonly  called  Hcipia 

The  victory  of  Actiiim  (Kept  2,  31  D.c.\  and  the  death  of 
Marcut  Ant«iniut  (Aug.  1,  30  b.o.)  placed  the  tupreme  power  in 
the  hanilt  of  Cietar,  for  to  we  may  bctt  call  him  until  ho  heoomct 
Aaguttut.  Tlie  Roman  world  lay  at  hit  feet  and  he  had  no  rival 
lie  wat  not  a  man  of  g.  niut  and  h)s  success  had  perhaps  heen  chiefly 
due  til  hit  impcrturbahle  telf-cuntrul  He  wat  no  general ;  he  wat 
hardly  a  toldicr,  though  not  devoid  of  personal  CHinigc,  at  he  had 
tliown  in  hU  cam|iai«(!n  in  Illyricum.  As  a  ttatetman  he  wnt  ahle, 
but  nut  creative  or  original,  and  he  would  never  luive  tuccecded  in 
fimning  a  iwrmancnt  constitution  but  fur  the  example  of  the  great 
dictator.  In  tem|)er  lie  wat  cool,  without  ardour  or  cnthu'iiatfm* 
Hit  mind  wat  logical  ami  he  aimed  at  procitioii  in  thought  and 
exfircMtinn.  Hit  culture  wat  wide,  iftuperficial ;  hit  knowledge  of 
(ircck  imiicrfuct  In  literary  style  he  afTcctcd  simplicity  and 
c(»rroctnett;  and  he  was  an  acute  critic.  Like  many  educated  men 
of  his  time,  he  was  not  free  from  suiicrstitiun.  Ilin  habits  were 
aSways  simple,  hit  ftKxl  plain,  and  his  turruundingn  modctt.  Hit 
family  aflectiunt  were  strong  and  aomctimes  misled  him  into  weak* 
noM.  HiH  presence  was  imixwing,  though  he  wat  not  tail,  and  hit 
featnrct  were  marked  by  tymmetrical  beauty ;  but  the  pallor  of  hit 
cfimplexion  thoweil  that  hit  health  wat  naturally  dflicate.  It  waa 
due  to  his  self-control  and  hb  timple  manner  of  life  that  he  lived  to 
he  an  old  man. 

f  2.  The  tucecsscs  of  Ca*sar  had  not  been  achieved  witliout  the 
aid  of  othem.  Two  remarkaUe  men,  devoted  to  hU  interests,  stood 
by  him  faithfully  thnmghout  the  civil  wars,  ami  helped  him  by 
their  aMinsels  and  their  khours.  These  were  M.  Yiiiaaniiit 
Agrippa  and  C.  Cilnius  M.-eccnam  As  they  heliMxl  him  not  only  to 
win  the  empire,  but  alw  to  wield  it  after  he  had  won  it,  it  it 
nccpttary  to  know  what  manner  of  nioQ  they  were. 

Of  Aj^ripfia  we  know  ttrangely  little  •considering  the  prominent 
|iositiiin  he  occupied  for  a  long  and  imporbmt  period,  and  tlie  part 
he  played  in  the  history  of  the  world.  From  youth  up  he  had 
been  the  cominnion  of  (^war,  ami  he  was  always  content  to  take 
the  second  place.  Illi  military  ability  stood  Ocsar  in  good  ttead, 
notably  in  the  war  with  Sextiis  Pomiieius,  and  on  the  day  of 
Actium.  Ho  had  first  distinguUhod  himself  at  the  siege  of  Perusia 
*  Tbvrtiitti  la  mU  to  bavt  bera  ylVwi  bin  m  a  cugnoami, 
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(41  B.0),  nodi  iiibieqiientljry  his  rktoriat  over  the  0«rm*ot  boyond 
the  Rbine  attubllBhed  bit  niiliUry  fame,  llui  suooeM  was  due  to 
his  own  ener)^,  for  he  bad  no  iQter«st»  aiul,  belonging  to  an 
obscure  gent^  be  was  regarded  by  the  nobility  as  an  upstart.  Ho 
was  not,  perhaps,  a  man  of  culture,  but  bis  tastes  were  liberal.  Ilia 
interest  in  architecture  was  signalised  by  many  useful  buildings  i  and 
Qaul  owed  him  a  great  deU  for  the  rotujs  which  be  constructed  in 
that  country.  In  apiicarance  ho  is  said  to  have  been  stern  and 
mggcd ;  in  temper  ho  was  n'servcd  and  proud,  lie  was  ambitioua, 
but  only  for  the  socoml  place ;  yet  he  was  the  one  roan  who  might 
have  been  a  successful  rival  of  his  master. 

Miucenas  resembled  Agrippa  in  his  unscliUh  loyalty  to  Caesar ; 
but  his  character  was  very  different.  Like  Agrippa,  ho  did  not 
aspire  to  become  the  peer  of  their  common  master;  but  while  tho 
heart  of  Agrii>pa  was  set  on  being  acknowletlgod  as  bccond, 
Maecenas  pa'fcrrftl  to  have  no  recognised  iHisitiuo.  Agrip|ia*a 
excellence  was  in  the  craft  of  war ;  wliilo  Maecenas  cultivated  tho 
arts  of  |ieace.  Agrippa  had  forwarded  tho  cause  of  Cii!sar  by  liia 
generalship;  Maecenas  aidbd  him  by  diplomacy.  It  will  bo  re- 
membered how  tho  latter  negotiated  the  treaties  of  Brundusium  and 
Miscnum.  During  the  camiiaigns  which  demanded  the  )>reseuco 
of  Cesar,  Maecenas  conducted  tho  administration  of  allairs  in 
Italy  and  watched  over  tho  interests  of  the  absent  triumvir. 
Until  his  death,  (3  11.0.)  he  contintied  to  bo  the  trustetl  frieml  and 
adviser,  in  fact,  the  (^ler  ego  of  Cn'sar ;  and  he  had  probably  no 
small  share  in  making  the  constitution  of  the  Empire.  Hut  he 
always  kept  himself  in  tho  background.  He  was  content  with  tiio 
real  power  which  he  enjoyed  by  his  immcBse  iniluence  with  Caesar; 
he  despised  offices  and  honours.  It  is  characteristic  of  tho  man 
that  he  refused  to  pass  from  the  equestrian  into  the  senatorial 
order.  He  coukl  indeed  alTord  to  look  down  u]K>n  many  of  the 
nobles ;  for  he  came  of  an  illustrious  Etruscan  race.  In  his  tastes 
and  manner  of  life  he  was  unlike  both  Agrippa  and  Oesar.  Ho  was 
noitber  rough  nor  simple.  A  refined  voluptuary,  he  made  an  art 
of  luxury ;  and  it  was  quite  couHistcnt  that  ambition  should  have  no 
place  in  his  theory  of  life.  When  afTiiirM  calle<1  for  energy  and  ze»l, 
no  one  was  moro  energetic  and  univstiiig  than  Mn.'oeiias ;  but  in 
hours  of  ease  he  almost  went  boyond  the  eflbminacy  of  a  woman.* 
Saturated  with  the  best  culture  of  his  day,  he  took  an  enlightened 
interest  in  literaturo.  Of  the  circle  of  men  of  letters  which  he 
formed  around  himself  there  will  bo  an  occasion  to  si^eak  in  a 
future  chapter. 

*  This  Is  tli«  exprettloo  of  Vtlldiw  P«C«rcaliw :  •<!•  oe  mdlUiit  jmm  ultru 
/<em{nam /Itutu, 
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Sueli  were  (be  men  who  helped  Camut  to  win  the  fint  pU»e  in 
the  state;  .and  who^  when  he  had  become  the  niler  of  the  world, 
devoted  tbemselvei  to  his  service  without  riyalry  or  Jealousy. 
Agrijffia  became  consul  for  the  second  time  in  28  h,c^  with  the 
triumvir  for  his  colleasoe ;  and  lib  friendship  with'  Caesar  was 
oooD  cemented  bj  a  new  tie.  He  married  Marcella,  the  dsughter 
of  Octavia,  Ca^sai^s  sister,  by  her  first  liusbind,  C.  Marcellus.* 

§  3.  The  battle  of  Actium  decided  between  Antonius  and 
Csesar.  But  It  also  dccidtnl  a  still  f^rcatcr  question.  It  decided  be- 
tween  the  Ksst  and  the  West.  For  the  Roman  world  had  been 
seriuuslj  threatened  by  the  danger  of  an  Oriental  despotism.  The 
l«4icy  of  Antonius  in  the  East,  his  coimection  with  Cleopatra,  the 
idea  of  making  Alexandria  a  second  Hume,  show  that  If  things  had 
tamed  out  otherwise  at  Actium,  Egypt  would  have  obtained  an 
undue  |irc|)onderauco  in  the  Uuniau  State,  and  the  emiMre  might 
have  boon  founded  in  the  fonn  of  an  Eastern  monarchy.  Caesar 
recognised  the  significance  of  Egypt,  and  took  measures  to  prevent 
future  danger  from  tliat  quarter.  It  was  of  course  out  of  the 
question  to  allow  the  dynasty  of  Greek  kings  to  continue.  But 
instf^id  of  forming  a  now  ])rovuice,  Osar  treated  the  kind  as  if  he 
were,  by  the  right  of  conquest,  the  successor  of  Cleopatra,  and  of 
IMolemy  Ca'ssrion,  whom  he  hod  put  to  death.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
assume  the  title  of  king,  but  ho  apiwinted  a  prefect,  who  was 
responsible  to  himself  alone,  and  wa^  in  every  sense  a  viceroy ;  and, 
as  the  lord  of  the  country,  he  enacted  that  no  Roman  senator 
should  visit  it  without  his  siwdal  i)ermission.  Hie  first  prefect  of 
K^pt  was  C.  Cornelius  Callus,  with  whose  help  Ca»ar  had 
cafiturcd  Alexandria.  The  inlmbitants  of  Egypt  were  debarred 
from  the  ])nj8|ieot  of  bocoming  Itoman  citizens,  and  no  local 
government  was  granted  to  the  citic8.t 

l*he  treasures  of  Cleopatra  enabled  Caesar  to  discharge  many 
|ircssing  obligations.  He  was  able  to  [jay  back  the  loans  which  lie 
hail  incurred  in  the  civil  wars.  He  was  able  also  to  give  large 
ikiimtives  to  the  soldiers  and  the  populace  of  Rome.  The  abundance 
of  nioncy  which  the  conquest  of  Egypt  suddenly  poured  upon 
Wektem  Euro|io  hel|)ed  in  no  small  measure  to  establish  a  new 
|«riod  of  |iros|)erity.  After  many  dreary  years  of  domestic  war 
and  financial  diflicultica,  men  now  saw  a  prosi)ect  of  peace  and 
|4enty. 

Hut,  above  all,  the  booty  of  Egypt  enabled  Ca'sar  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  120,000  veterans.  Immediately  after  Actium  he  had 
diwliargcd  all  the  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time,  but  without 

•  OctftvU't  Mcuod  bMlMad  wis   If .  |     f  8m  Mow,  aia|».  VII.  ^  S. 
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giviDg  ih«m  the  rewards  which  th«y  hiul  heen  led  to  expect.  These 
yeterans  belonged  both  to  Cieiar*s  own  army  aiid  to  that  of 
Antoniue  which  had  capituUited.  Seeing  tliat  thoy  would  bo  of 
little  importance  after  the  concluiion  of  the  civil  warn,  they  made  a 
stand  as  soon  as  they  reached  Italy,  and  demanded  that  tlMrir 
claims  should  be  instantly  satisfied.  Agrippa,  who  hail  returned 
with  the  troops,  and  Maecenas,  to  whom  Ciesar  had  entnisted  tho 
administration  of  Italy,  were  unable  to  pacify  the  soldiers,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  send  for  Ca*sar  himself,  who  was  wintering 
in  Samos.  The  voyage  was  dangerous  at  that  season  of  tlie  year, 
but  Ca*8ar,  after  ex|)eriencing  two  severe  storms,  in  which  sumo  of 
his  ships  were  lost,  reached  Rrundusium  safely.  lie  succeeded  in 
satisfying  the  veterans,  some  with  grants  of  huul,  others  with 
money ;  but  his  funds  were  quite  insufhcient  to  meet  the  cUinis  t»f 
all,  and  he  had  to  put  off  many  with  promises.  He  thus  gainfd 
time  until  the  immenae  Eg}'ptian  booty  gave  him  nteans  to  fulfil 
his  obligations. 

Tho  greater  number  of  tho  veterans  were  of  Italian  origin,  ami 
wished  to  receive  land  in  their  native  country.  As  most  of  the 
Italians  had  supported  the  cause  of  Cajsar,  it  was  impossible  to  do  on 
a  large  scale  what  had  been  done  ten  years  before,  and  eject  proprietors 
to  make  room  for  the  soldiers.  Hut  the  veterans  of  Antonius,  who 
had  on  that  occasion  been  settled  in  tlie  districts  of  Itavenna,  Itononia, 
Capua,  &c,  and  sympathized  with  his  cause,  were  now  forcibly  turneii 
out  of  the  holdings  whidi  they  had  forcibly  aci|uired.  They  were, 
however — unlike  the  original  proprietors— compensated  by  assign* 
ments  of  land  in  the  provinces,  especially  in  the  Kast,  where  the  civil 
war  had  depopulated  many  districts.  But  the  land  thus  mado 
avaihible  was  not  nearly  enough,  and  Cassar  was  obligoil  to|Hircha>o 
the  rest.  In  b.c.  30  and  B.a  14,  he  spent  no  loss  than  (KX> 
million  sesterces  (about  £5,000,000)  in  buying  Italian  fnnns  for  his 
veterans.  We  find  traces  of  these  settlements  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  especially  in  the  iK'ighbourliood  of  Ateste  (Kntc).  After  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  the  Antonian  troo]*  were  tmnsferreil  to  the 
south  of  Gaul,  and  settleil  there  in  colonies  |i08sessing  iii$  Latinum, 
for  example,  in  Ncmausus  (Nfmcs). 

The  wholesale  discharge  of  veterans,  as  well  as  the  losses  sustalne«l 
in  the  wars,  rendered  a  reorganisation  of  the  legions  necessary. 
The  plan  was  adopted  of  uniting  those  legions  whicli  had  Ueii 
greatly  reduced  in  number  with  others  which  had  been  similarly 
diminished,  and  thus  forming  new  "  double-legions,**  as  they  were 
called  by  the  distinguishing  title  of  Qtmina,  Thus  were  lurnied 
the  Thirteenth  Gemina,  the  {fourteenth  Oemitm,  &c. 

f  4.  The  greater  jiart  of  the  year  following  the  death  of  Cloo* 
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I»(m  (Aug.,  mjo.  80)  wm  occupied  by  CiDMr  }a  oidering  tb# 
^ffiuM  of  tbe  Atiatio  {jroYinoet  and  depcnd«Dt  kingdoma.  Herod  of 
Jiklca  WM  fewaided  for  bii  valuable  services  by  an  extension  of  bis 
territory,  and  several  clianges  were  made  in  regard  to  the  petty 
lirind|islttics  of  Asia  Mimnr.*  Tiiere  was  probably  some  expecta* 
tion  at  Rome  tliat  Ciesar,  in  tbe  flush  of  bis  success,  would  attempt 
to  try  conclusiuns  with  the  Parthian  Empire,  and  retrieve  the  defeat 
fif  Carrhae,  before  he  returned  to  Italy.  Virgil  addresses  him  at  this 
time  in  high-flown  language,  as  if  he  were  the  arbiter  uf  pence  and 
war  in  AHia,t  as  far  as  the  Inilies.  But  Givmr  deferred  tlie 
settlement  of  tlie  Parthian  question. 

In  tlie  summer  of  21)  ii.o.  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was 
greeted  by  the  senate  and  the  iteopte  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
was  certainly  not  feigned.  Tltcre  was  a  general  feeling  of  relief  at 
the  end  of  the  civil  wars,  and  men  heartily  welcomed  Ca'sar  as  a 
deliverer  and  restorer  of  peace.  The  only  note  of  ofiposition 
liad  come  from  a  son  of  M.  yKmilius  Lepidus,  the  triumvir,  llie 
fiUher  lived  in  peaceful  retirement  at  Circeii,  but  the  son  was  msh 
and  ambitious,  and  formed  the  plan  of  murdering  Caesar  on  his 
return,  lie  did  not  take  bis  father  into  the  secret,  but  his 
mochcr  Junta,  a  sister  of  Brutus,  was  privy  to  it.  Maecenas 
discovered  llie  ctmspiracy  in  guod  time,  and  prom])tly  arrested 
Junia  aud  her  son.  Young  Lepidus  was  immediately  despatched  to 
Oaar  in  tbe  >W,  and  was  there  executed.  But  this  incident  was 
of  little  consequence;  Caesar's  position  was  i)erfectly  safe.  The 
boDours  which  were  paid  to  him  would  have  been  accorded  with  an 
equal  show  of  enthusiasm  to  Antonius,  if  fortune  had  declared  her- 
self for  him;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Cnisar  was  more 
acceptable.  The  senate  decreed  that  his  birthday  should  be 
includeil  among  the  public  hi»lidays,  and  it  was  aften\'ards 
regnlirly  celebrated  by  races.  His  name  was  mentioned  along 
with  the  gods  in  the  Carmen  Saliaret  and  it  is  ])robable  that,  if  he 
IumI  really  wished  it,  divine  honours  would  have  been  decreed  to 
hmi  in  Home,  such  as  were  paid  to  hhn  in  Egypt,  where  he  stepiied 
into  the  place  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
awimed  tlic  ])rivileges  of  the  Att«ilids.  But  though  he  had  become 
a  god  in  tlie  Kast,  Ovsar  wished  to  remain  a  man  in  Itome.)  He 
already  pusseMcd  the  tribunician  i)o\ver§  for  life;  but  it  was  now 


*  Fur    tliM»     clMngM,     nee     befciw, 
CiMp.  Vll.  f  ft. 
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Maklme  Ciitar 
g«l  nunc  extremis  A«l«  Urn  victor  In  orto 
liiliel|p«  avtrtk  Kuownls    ardbot  In* 


t  For  liU  irareblp,  hubseqneulljr  m- 
tiUinbrd.  In  tli«  wMiem  provlncei,  net 
tictow.  Clwp.  VI.  f)  ft  and  f. 

f  Tbo  puttslat  or  magbteritl  power 
which  btkmgetl  to  ■  tilbiinc  of  tbe  plele 
lavolred  Um  ftJtowIng  linportani  rIgliU: 
(1}  the  powtr  of  ranununlnf  the  fMm 
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gnmtod  agAin  In  aa  extended  fomu  It  was  alto  decreed  thai  every 
foiutb  annfYeriary  of  bUi  rioiorjr  ehould  be  oommemorated  by 
garoei  (ludi  Adiaei);  and  that  the  rostra  and  trophiee  of  the 
oaptuicd  shiiis  should  adorn  the  temple  of  the  divine  Juliur. 
1'riumphal  arches  were  to  bo  erected  in  tlie  ]toinan  Forum  and  at 
Brundusium,  to  celebrate  the  victor's  return  to  Italy;  and  a 
sacrifice  Of  thanksgiving  was  olTerrd  to  the  gods  by  tlio  leiiatc 
and  peoi)le»  and  by  every  private  person. 

The  triumph  of  OcHar  lasted  three  da)s  (Aug.  1.%  14,  15). 
The  soldiers  who  luul  been  disbanded  returned  to  tlieir  standards 
in  order  to  talce  part  in  it,  and  all  the  troops  which  had  shared 
in  his  victories  were  concentrated  close  to  Rome.  I*Iach  soldier 
received  1000  sesterces  (about  £8)  as  a  triumphal  gift;  and  the 
Uoman  poiMiUce  also  received  400  sesterces  a  head.  'J'he  triumph 
represented  victories  over  the  three  known  continents.  The  first 
days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  conquests  in  Europe;  the 
subjugation  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  and  -some  succiitses  won  in 
Gaul  over  rebellious  tribes  by  G.  Carrinas  during  Ocsar's  abscuco 
in  the  East.  The  triumph  for  Actium,  which  took  place  on  the 
second  day,  represented  a  victory  over  the  forces  of  Asia.  The 
trophies  w  re  far  more  splendid  than  those  won  from  the  poor 
])rinces  of  Illyricum.  llie  poet  Proi)ertius  describes  how  he  saw 
**the  necks  of  kings  bound  with  golden  chains,  and  the  fleet  of 
Actium  sailing  up  the  Via  Sacra.**  Among  the  kings  were 
Alexander  of  Kmesa,  whom  Cassar  liad  deposed  after  the  buttle,  and 
Adiatorix,  a  (jhUatian  prince,  who  before  the  battle  luid  ntassacre«l 
all  the  Romans  he  could  lay  hands  on.  Doth  these  captivtn  were 
executed  after  the  triumi)h.  But  the  third  day,  which  saw  tlio 
triumph-over  Africa,  was  much  the  most  brilliant  Clcoisitra  had,.by 
destroying  herself,  avoided  the  shame  of  adorning  her  conqneror*8 
triumplial  car,  but  a  statue  of  her  was  carried  in  her  stead,  and  her 
two  young  children,  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  roprcseuted  the  fallen 
house  of  Egyptian  royalty.  Images  of  the  Nile  and  Egypt  were 
also  carried  in  (he  triumplial  i)roces8ion,  and  the  richest  s]iiiils,  with 


even  agaleet  tbe  wlU  of  the  |MtrlcUn 
■MKlatrairt,  and  nuking  re^tlulluiji  In 
theaMcnibllesorUietribeii;  (3)1116  power 
of  biiiderlng  the  pruoeetlInK*  uf  utlier 
miftatnilM,  In  ceae  lie  wm  Appe«lfd  to 
kit  kelp,  witblu  tlie  nnt  nttle»tone  fh>ni 
the  city;  (3)  tbe  riglii  of  IntercnlinK 
■BKliMl  ilecree*  of  tbe  Miiato  ami  maI'm^ 
tlie  «ct«  of  otber  nuRlitnUec ;  (4)  the  rigbt 
of  nrrcft/e  tbet  fai,  of  iiup|ire«i4iif  and 
IMinMiInK  ^ly  prraoa  wIm  atteniptvil  to 
binder  bliu  In  hta  ncta,  or  wbo  Iniulled  I 


blm  In  any  way.  Tbe  trlbunlcUn  jaofcutea 
waa  linllownl  hy  rfllKioUHMinctiiy  {Mrnh 
Mneia);  the  tiiliufioV  {mtwiii  huh  IhvIih 
Ial>l4<.  As  there  wan  ii«>  UM*aiw  of  u|i|mw1iik 
It  except  by  tiM>  liiten'ewluii  of  aiMlirr 
trllMine.  or  by  an  apiieal  (jtntrwativ)  to 
tliecMMif  lacrNlifriu/aor  fri6N/<i,ll  IjFtaiiir 
tbo  Ntniiig^-H  kliid  of  powi-r  In  iIm*  i-uiiMt|. 
tutlun,  and  waa  ado|»ii-d  by  I  lie  OtiiarH. 
both  dictator  ainl  triumvir.  ai«  a  itu|*|M*rt 
of  Ibtir  |io«|iloii. 
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qnsntiUet  of  icoM  ftnd  rilvor  eoiof,  wera  Mhibited  to  tli«  giie  of  the 
people.  The  result  of  the  great  influx  of  money  into  Italy  waa  that 
the  fate  of  Inteicst  fell  from  12  to  4  per  cent.  In  one  reipoet  the 
onler  of  Omar's  triumph  departed  from  the  traditional  custom. 
His  fe1low«oonsul  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Potitus,  and  the  other 
senators  who  took  part  in  the  triumph,  instead*  of  heading  the 
prooessitMi  and  guiding  the  triumftliAtor  into  the  city,  acoonling 
to  usage,  were  placed  last  of  all.  ^liis  innovation  was  significant 
of  the  crniing  monarchy. 

On  this  occasion  the  buihliiigs,  which  Julius  Cossar  had  designed 
and  begun,  and  which  had  been  completed  since  his  death,  were 
dcdicateil,  and  his  own  temple  was  consecrated  by  his  son  with 
s|iecial  solemnity.  The  game  of  *'  Troy  **  was  represented  in  tlie 
Urcus  Maximus  by  boys  of  noble  family,  dividctl  into  two  ixurtios, 
of  which  one  was  commanded  by  Coisar's  ste|)9on,  I'iberius  Kero^ 
the  future  Kmporor.  A  statue  of  Victory  was  Kot  up  in  the  Senatc- 
houiie.  The  occmion  was  further  celobmtcd  by  games  and 
gl:idlatorial  combats,  in  which  a  Roman  senator  did  not  disdain  to 
take  part. 

But  these  festivities  were  less  significant  for  tlie  inaugumtion  of  a 
ndw  iicriud  than  the  solemn  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  which 
had  lieen  ordained  by  the  senate,  probably  early  in  the  eame  year 
(Jan.  IIX  The  ceremonies  instituted  for  such  an  occasion  by  King 
Muma  liad  not  been  witnessed  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  for 
tlie  Ust  occasion  on  which  the  gates  of  Janus  had  been  shut  was  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War.  Strictly  speaking,  ]ieace 
was  not  yet  established  in  every  comer  of  the  Roman  realm.  There 
were  hostilities  still  going  on  against  nfiountain  tribes  in  northern 
8jiain,  and  on  the  German  frontier.  But  these  were  small  nuittera^ 
mere  child's  play,  which  shrank  to  complete  insignificance  by  the 
side  of  the  Civil  War  which  had  been  distracting  the  Roman  world 
fur  the  last  twenty  years.  Peace  (the  famous  pax  Itomnna)  had  in 
every  sense  come  at  lengtli,  and  it  was  fitting  that  the  doors  of 
war  should  be  closed  at  the  beginning  of  an  empire,  of  which  the 
saying  tliat  "  Empire  is  iieace,"  *  was  itrc-cmincntly  true. 

{  5.  The  powers  which  Ca!»ir  posscssetl  as  a  triumvir  were  uncon- 
stitutional, and  were,  by  their  nature,  intended  to  be  only  tenip'irary. 
Iksi«les  the  ordinary  imperlum  domi  of  a  consul  and  an  extra- 
ordinary impcrium  {militix)  in  the  provinces,  the  triumvir  had  the 
liower  of  making  laws  and  of  appointing  magistrates,  which  consti- 
tutionally belongetl  to  the  comitia  of  the  (leoplc.  Wlien  peace  was 
restored  to  the  world,  it  might  be  expected  that  Coisar  would  at  once 
restore  to  the  people  the  functions  which  had  been  made  over  to  him 
*  '*  L.'KBi|>lrc,  c'Mt  U  pttix.**  A  M^log  uf  the  tiitrd  Napolcoa, 
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for  a  time.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  rettore  the  state  of 
tbiogs  which  had  existed  before  the  elevation  of  C<nsar,  the  Dictator. 
The  rule  of  the  senate  liad  been  proved  to  bo  oomipt  and  incom|)etent, 
and  annual  magistrates  were  powcrlcM  in  the  face  of  a  body  whoee 
members  held  tlieir  scats  for  life,  llic  only  way  out  of  the  difli- 
cnlty  was  to  place  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
Tliis  had  been  done  directly  in  the  case  of  Oesar  the  fatlier ;  and  it 
had  been  the  indirect  result  of  the  triumvirate  in  the  cose  of  Omir 
tlic  son.  Ikit  the  latter  resolved  to  establish  his  supremacy  on  a 
constitutional  basis,  and  harmonize  his  sovranty  with  republican 
institutions.  A  dictatorship  could  be  creatod  only  to  meet 
some  s{)ecial  crisis;  and  a  "triumvir  to  constitute  the  state*'  was 
clearly  absurd  when  the  state  had  once  been  '*  constitutetl.*' 
Neither  the  office  of  a  dictator  nor  the  powers  of  the  triumvirate 
were  theoretically  suitable  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  |)cnnancnt 
government;  and  the  logicolly-minded  Caniar  was  not  lil;ely  to 
leave  the  constitutional  shape  of  his  rule  umlefincd  or  to  lie 
content  with  an  inconsistent  theory. 

lie  did  not,  however,  at  once  lay  down  the  triumviral  powers 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  I^x  lltia  (43  ]i.c.). 
Fur  a  year  and  a  lialf  after  his  triumph  he  seems  to  have  rcmainctl 
a  triumvir— or  at  least  in  possession  of  the  powers  which  belonged 
to  him  as  triumvir — but  it  is  not  clear  how  far  during  that  time 
he  made  use  of  those  unconstitutional  riglits.  He  was  consul  fur 
the  fifth  time  in  29  d.c.  and  again  in  28  B.C.,  and  it  is  probable 
tlmt  he  acted  during  these  years  by  his  rights  as  consul,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  not  by  liis  rights  as  triumvir.  There  was,  however, 
much  to  be  done  in  Rome  and  in  Italy,  that  might  truly  come 
under  the  name  of  *' constituting  the  state.*'  Two  of  the  most 
important  measures  carried  out  in  these  years  were  the  increase 
of  the  patriciate  and  the  reform  of  the  senate.  In  30  d.c.  a 
law  (Xer  8«n%a)  was  ]Ki8sed,  enabling  Caesar  to  repleniKh  the  ex- 
hausted patrician  class  by  the  admission  of  new  families;  and  he 
carried  out  this  measure  in  the  following  year.  In  28  n.c.  he 
exercised  tlie  functions  of  the  censorship,  in  conjunction  with 
Agri|>i)a,  who  was  his  coUcagiie  in  the  consulnhip.  They  not  only 
held  a  census,  but  performed  a  ]»urgatiun  of  .the  senate,  and  introiluccd 
some  reforms  in  its  constitution.*  Ciesiir  also  caused  all  tlio 
measures  which  had  been  taken  during  the  civil  wars  to  be  rci>ealed ; 
but  the  compass  and  the  effect  of  this  act  are  not  quite  clear  (2H 
B.C.).  In  the  same  year  he  marked  his  intention  to  return  to  the 
corstitutional  forms  of  the  republic  by  changing  the  consular  fasces, 
acourding  to  custom,  with  his  colleAgue  Agripixi,  and  thus  acknow- 
•  Soe  below,  Oiap.  III.  ^  3. 
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kdging  hb  fellow-eonsul  to  be  hit  equal    He  aleo  began  to  restore 
the  admioietration  of  the  prorincet  to  the  wnate. 

In  27  B.C.  Cicsar  aaeumcd  the  conaulate  for  tlie  lerenth  time,  and 
Agripfu  WM  apiin  hie  colleague.  It  Hcemi  Uiat  he  had  alreedy 
partly  divested  himself  of  hU  extraordinary  [)owere»*  but  the  time  had 
at  length  come  to  hiy  them  down  altogether,  though  only  to  reoeire 
cqulTalent  power  a<*ain  in  a  different  and  more  constitutional  form, 
f  Hi  January  18  he  resigned  in  the  senate  his  office  as  triumvir  and 
his  proconsular  impcrium,  and  for  a  moment  the  statement  of  a 
contemporary  writer  wos  literally  true,  that  **  the  ancient  form  of 
the  reimblic  wan  recalled."  f  And  thus  Cicsar  could  bo  described  on 
coins  as  **  Vindicator  of  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people**  (Jiberiatii 
P*  H.  vindex).  In  tho  next  chapter  we  shall  see  in  what  shape 
Cfesar  and  his  councillors,  while  they  nominally  restored  the 
reiMiblic,  really  inaugurated  an  empire  which  was  destined  to  last 
well-ntgh  fifteen  hundred  years. 


*  la  bin  tUM  Gettm  Auguatut  dewrlbM 
M«  nMlumlkm  uf  ibe  KcpuMlv  m  fulluwi ; 
**  In  my  lUxth  «mi  seveiitli  ouiMiibiblpt, 
aHer  1  ha*!  ^xtlninihbMl  Um  dvll  van. 
hnvliiK  bjr  unlvemal  cuiueiii  become  lufd 
oi  all,  I  tratmrrmil  tbe  rrpubllc  tr»m 
WT  |»<mer  liitw  ibe  bamto  of  ibe  ttnaU 


md  ih«  Komn  people."   Set  Noie  A.  «t 
CMl  of  fullowliiK  cbupCer. 

t  111  tlie  tpecdi  wblcb  Moa  Oiei4ue 
pttte  Into  hie  motitb  on  tbb  oecwrfuo, 
CKor  Mya,  **  I  realore  to  yon  ibe  ennlet 
end  tbe  piovlitcea^  Uie  revennce  ami  tbe 
lawa''(tl.S). 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONa 


TlIK  DEFINITION  OF  C.CSAR'S 
VOYfKM  IN  3t  AND  2^  II.C. 

The  dlfflcuH  qufiiclon  aa  lo  tbe  legal 
poaHliin  of  Craar  afUT  bin  triumpb,  and 
tbe  |M>wm  wbkrb  lie  iMrld  between  bb 
mum  to  Komo  and  Jaiiuttry  13, 3T  Bx*., 
ban  bem  fully  diiwuiMed  by  llemig  (M- 
*Am-A/«  mmI  S^rm  tUr  rumiteken  Miialf- 
ttr/aummg,  II.  p.  I3tt  »/«/.).  He  n>Jci-ta 
tbr  hb**,  wblcb  one  woukl  at  flnit  aifrtit 
InfiY  fiMu  tbe  i4dt«'tt»entN  of  our  aiulmri- 
tkn,  tbat  Ciiiiar  ainiply  riitaliied  tbe 
puwera  fdveii  blin  by  tin*  l^ex  Titlo,  and 
tbinka  tli.it  If  be  Iwtd  doiM  fo  It  would 
bave  iiecuird  a  ununMtlon.  (He  riicbtly 
dtombMefttbi*  virw  of  IMmi,  tbut  tlit:  rciixtta 
WM  firrfiirnied  by  virtue  of  tbi*  liiberiti*d 
llcb>  liMiMTjtor,  aiMl  tlie  dlvericnii  lOatr. 
ni*-nt  of  Sucloiiiua»  tliat  It  wae  by  virtue 
uf  a  p>T|N  tu.tl  Biwreai  teifMmqmt  rryimtn, 
ii|Nrbilly  ruiifmcil  on  bini.  AiiKU«tua 
biniMlf  fkpr««ly  itUtve  bi  bla  l{«a  Oc«tai 


tbat  tbie  rtgiwum  of  aMRiien  end  taw* 
liad  been  offered  to  bliB,  bat  retaaeO.) 
Ilia  own  view  bi  tbat  aner  Ibe  dvll  wnr. 
In  SS  U.C,  tbe  extraordinary  powera,  wbfcb 
Oeaar  liebl  by  tbe  Lex  TitU.  were  kipd. 
iei-d  by  •  new  formal  act— «  lew  deflnlnc 
biM  Impertum  dmiutarf,  liotb  aa  extending 
over  tbe  provlocea  and  tbe  annlea,  and  an 
confli/Ml^ra,  wlib  Incliiidon  of  tbe  ceu* 
nurUl  functlonn.  I'liere  doee  nut  aeem  to 
Im*  Mifllcteiit  evl<b>nce  lor  tbbi  cunUnatloii, 
wbbrb  chiefly  rtiiU  Ml  tbe  expriwdoii  of 
A  UKiiHtu«  ( Iteg  tttitm^  S.  13),  |<er  conjm«N«i 
uniunorum  [potUui  rerum  MNN]»Nai. 
Hut  wlH'llier  tiK'n*  wua  a  new  Irx  or  nut, 
tlte  iMWfm  of  CVaitr  In  tlime  yeara  were 
the  aaiiiv  an  tbom'  which  be  powtemied  a« 
triumvir  bi'fon*  39  h.c. 

In  regnrd  to  tlie  cennorlal  Atnctbine 
which  he  b  aaM  by  IHon  to  bave  ejurcbied 
In  39  ».c.,  and  which  lie  Mattn  bitflielf  lie 
excrcbtod  In  2H  h.**.,  tliere  la  aunie  dlfll* 
cully.    Ilvraug  thinka  be  cannot  bav 
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aoM  till*  M  eoDMli  Ibr  a  cmmw  4U  not 
vtiuUy  txtend  over  two  coniuUir  xeon « 
mhI,  morepver,  Afripp*,  who  was  bit 
cvltoAfnw  <n  the  coram  (Dkio,  n,  41).  wm 
nut  bit  collMffw  In  tlie  ciNuiul«te  In  W 


1I.C.     Jt  MOOM  moot  idmplo  to  rafipoM  '  reimbllc  %t»  port  of  tlw  oooraUr  uAki' 


tbot  Dion  niMie  n  nilaUko  abovt  tbo  diite. 
mhI  tbot  both  tbe  oroMM  oud  tbe  |iurlfl« 
eatlun  of  the  lenato  wera  cArrfed  out  In 
S«  BbC.  bjr  tbo  coomdt  In  virtiit  of  tbo 
vmwrlol  powfr,  mbkb   In  tbe  atich'iit 


■■hH-'iyl'T..: 
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Auguitm  crovned  (fh»  tU  Ylf nna  CAmco). 


CflAPTER    II. 

TIIB  PRIKCIPATE* 

1 1.  Th«  Mw  eoMtltatioii  of  Augostiif!  lU  flnt  and  its  HmI  fiitiii* 
I  2.  The  title  princept.  |  3.  Conxtitutional  theory  of  the  Principnte. 
CoDiecratioB.  No  Ueiif^nation.  The  PriDci|iate  electire,  not  hereditarj. 
IMe  of  elcctiiiD.  |  4.  Honorary  title*.  The  l^rincepa  has  neither 
eeaiorial  nor  consuinr  )M>wer.  |  5.  Style  of  the  imperial  name. 
ItHpertttor,  Cmtar,  Awjuatut,  |  6.  Insignia  mmI  privileges  of  the 
Frtncepe.    Amki  Ccnarit,     dmutci, 

f  1.  Tub  taak  which  devolved  upon  Caesar  when  he  had  resigned  the 
triumvirate  and  the  proconsular  power  which  liad  been  conferred 
on  him  in  43  h.c.,  was  to  restore  the  republic  and  jret  place  its 
administration  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  to  disguise  the  monarchy, 
which  he  already  possessed,  under  a  constitutional  fonn,  to  be  a 
second  Ilomulus  without  being  a  king.  Ho  still  held  the  tribunlcian 
power  which  had  been  given  him  for  life  in  3G  B.C. 

On  January  IG,  in  the  year  of  the  city  727,  three  days  after 
Caaiar  had  laid  down  his  extraonlinary  powers,  the  I{oman  Empire 
fonnally  began.  Munatius  Plancus  on  that  day  [iropoeed  in  the  senate 
that  the  surname  Augu$tu$  should  be  conferred  on  Cassar  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  the  state.    This  name  did  not  bestow  any 
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political  power,  bat  it  becuna  porhapt  tbo  moat  dittincliTe  and 
aignificant  name  of  the  Efpperor.  It  auggeated  religioua  aanclity 
and  anrrounded  the  aoD  of  the  deified  Jiiliua  with  a  halo  of  oun- 
aecration.  Ilie  actual  power  on  which  tlie  Empire  reated,  the 
imperium  proc<m$uIare^  waa  conferred  upon,*  or  rather  renewed  for, 
Augnatus  (so  we  may  now  call  him)  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  but 
renewable  after  that  period.  This  iroiierium  was  of  the  aiime  kind 
as  that  which  had  been  given  to  Pomiiciua  by  the  Qabinian  and 
Manilinu  laws.  Tlie  Imi)erator  had  an  exclusive  command  over 
the  armies  and  fleet  of  the  republic,  and  his  ^  province  **  incluilcd 
all  the  moat  important  frontier  provincea.  But  this  iroi^rium  was 
essentially  military ;  and  Kome  and  Italy  were  excluded  from  its 
sphere*  It  waa  therefore  insufllcient  by  itself  to  eatnblbh  a  sovranly, 
which  waa  to  be  practically  a  restoration  of  royalty,  while  it 
)>rotended  to  preserve  the  republican  constitution.  l*he  idea  of 
Augustus,  from  which  his  new  constitution  derived  its  special 
character,  was  to  supplement  and  reinforce  the  imi^rium  by  one  of 
the  higher  magistracies. 

Hia  first  plan  was  to  combine  the  proconsular  imi)erium  nith  the 
oon8u]sliii).t  He  was  consul  in  27  B.O.,  and  he  causetl  himself  to 
be  re-elected  to  that  magistracy  each  year  for  the  four  following 
years.  The  consubr  iniiierium,  which  he  thus  iiostesKed,  gave  him 
not  only  a  locm  ilandi  in  Home  and  Italy,  but  also  affected  his 
IXMition  in  the  provinces.  For  if  he  only  held  the  proconsular  im])e- 
rium  he  waa  merely  on  a  level  legally  with  other  proconsular 
governors,  although  his  **  province  **  was  far  larger  tlian  theirs. 
But  OS  consul,  his  imperium  ranked  aa  auperior  (maiua)  over  that 
of  the  proconsuls,  lie  found,  however,  that  there  were  drawbacks 
to  this  pUn.  As  consul  he  had  a  colleague,  whose  power  waa 
legrtlly  equal;  and  this  position  waa  clearly  awkward  fur  tho 
head  of  the  state.  Moreover,  if  one  consul  was  peqietual,  tho 
number  of  i^rsons  elected  to  the  consulship  must  be  smaller ;  and 
consequently  there  would  be  fewer  men  available  fur  those 
cfiices  which  were  only  filled  by  men  of  consular  rank.  Tho 
consuls  too  were  regarded  aa  in  a  certain  way  re()rescutative  of 
the  senate ;  and  the  Emperor,  the  child  of  the  democracy,  might 
ivefer  to  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  people.  His  thouglita 
therefore  turned  to  the  tribunate,  which  was  s|)ecially  the  magistracy 
of  the  people.    But  it  would  Itave  been  more  awkward  to  fuund 

*  But  iM  NUc  a  at  fod  or  thto  chapter.     Ike  ii«in«  Auguvtiw.    Ovid  rvounla  tlie 

wboto  nndpr  January  13,  In  >li9lt,l.  6hS. 
Reddtuquecni  omnia  iiupulu  |irovlncl« 

noatru 
Ei  Ittua  Augvolo  lioittluc  dkliM  avuti. 
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t  Jt  la  not  known  whetber  the  Imperium 
waa  renewed  for  Craar  on  the  aame  day 
on  whkh  ha  reatorcd  tha  republic  (Jann- 
*r/ 13)  ar  on  January  IS,  when  ha  received 
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■apreouiejr  in  eiTil  ailMn  on  the  authority  of  on*  of  ten  tribtmet 
than  on  the  poweri  of  one  of  two  consnla.  Aeoordingly  Angnttui 
fell  back  on  the  tribunieia  pottMku^  which  he  had  retained,  but  so 
far  Reeina  to  have  made  liulo  use  of. 

In  23  B.a  he  gave  up  hie  fintt  tentative  pUin  and  made  the 
iribunieia  poteBioM,  instead  of  the  consulship^  which  he  resigned 
on  June  27»  the  second  pillar  of  hiM  |)Ower.  The  tribunician  ix>wer 
was  his  for  life,  but  he  now  made  it  annual  as  well  as  perpetual, 
mud  dated  fixmi  this  year  the  years  of  his  reign.  Thus  in  a  very 
narrow  sense  the  Empire  might  be  said  to  have  begun  in  23  ii.c. ; 
in  tluit  year  at  least  the  copslitutioo  of  Augustus  received  its  final 
form.  After  this  year,  his  eleventh  consulship,  Augustus  held  that 
oflko  only  twice  (5  and  2  B.O.).  Subsec|uent  Emperors  generally 
aiMumcd  it  more  than  once ;  but  it  was  rather  a  distinction  for  the 
colleague  than  an  advantage  for  the  Emjieror. 

I)ut  the  tribunici'i  poteittai  alone  was  not  a  sufficient  substituto 
for  the  coMHlare  imperimn  which  AugUKtus  had  surrendered  by 
rtmigmng  the  consulate.  Accordingly  a  scries  of  privileges  ami 
rights  were  conferred  upon  him  by  siHH^ial  acts  in  23  B.a  and  the 
fullowhig  yearn.  lie  received  the  right  of  convening  tlie  senate 
wlien  he  clios<*,*  and  uf  pro|ioeing  the  finit  motion  at  its  meetings 
(liis  primm  nfaiionU),  His  proconsular  im|)erium  was  dcfmed  as 
**su|icriur  **  (ina/iif)  to  that  of  other  proconsuls.  He  received  the 
right  of  tlie  twelve  fasces  in  Home,  and  of  sitting  between  the 
consuls,  and  thus  he  was  equalised  with  the  consuls  in  external 
dignity  (19  D.C.).  He  iirubably  received  too  the  iui  edicendi^  that 
is,  the  power  of  issuing  magisterial  edicts.t  'iliese  rights,  conferred 
upon  Augustus  by  separate  acts  were  afterwards  drawn  up  in  a 
single  form  of  law,  by  which  the  senate  and  pouplo  conferred  them 
cm  each  succeeding  Emperor.  Thus  the  constitutional  position  of 
the  Emiierur  rcstotl  on  three  bases :  the  |)roconsular  imiicrium,  the  . 
tribunician  {loteKtaH,  and  a  special  law  of  investiture  with  certain 
other  prerogatives. 

I  2.  The  title  imperahr  expressed  only  the  proconsular  and 
military  {lOwer  of  the  Emperor.  The  one  word  which  could  have 
expressed  the  sum  of  all  his  functions  as  head  of  the  statii, — rea>— 
W.1S  juHt  the  title  which  Augustus  would  on  no  account  have 
assumed ;  for  by  doing  so  he  would  have  thrown  off  the  republican 
disguine  which  was  essential  to  his  position.  The  key  to  the 
Em]>ire,  os  Augustus  constituted  it,  is  that  the  Emperor  was  a 
magistrate,  not  a  monarch.  But  a  word  was  wanted,  which,  with- 
out emjihosixing  any  sjiecial  side  of  the  Emperor's  |x>wer  should 

•  Tlil4  riKlit.  bowev«r.  mlftht  hart  brtn  i     f  P»rlM|M  In  IS  ■.<;.  (Henof ). 
ilerf veU  from  the  trilMinlclan  |iower.  I 
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indictta  hb  sttiirame  authority  in  the  republic.  Augiutua  choM 
the  name  prineepi  *  to  do  this  informal  duty.  The  name  meant 
''the  first  cilisen  in  the  state **—^rtiici7M  eivitaltB — and  tlmn 
im|>lied  at  once  supremacy  and  equality,  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Augustus*  constitution;  but  did  not  suggest  any 
definite  functions.  It  was  purely  a  name  of  courtesy.  It  mutit 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  title  princepi  Bcnatus.  1  he 
senator  who  was  first  on  the  list  of  the  conscript  fatherts  and  hod 
a  right  to  be  asked  his  0|iinion  first,  was  called  princeja  aenatu$ ; 
and  that  position  bad  been  asidgncd  to  Augustus  in  28  n.c.  Rut 
when  he  or  others  spoke  or  wrote  of  the  princr/ii,  they  did  not 
mean  "  |)rinco  of  tlie  senate,*  but "  prince  of  the  Unman  citizens.** 
The  Empire  as  constituted  by  Augustus  is  often  catk-d  the 
Princi|iate,  as  opposed  to  the  absolute  monarchy  intu  which  it 
developed  at  a  later  stago.f  The  Princiintu  is  in  fact  a  stage  of 
the  Empire;  and  it  might  be  sa'd  that  while  Auguiitus  founded 
the  Princiimte,  Julius  wne  the  true  founder  of  the  Empire. 

f  3.  According  to  constitutional  theory,  the  st4ite  was  still 
governed  under  the  PrincijiAte  by  the  seimtc  and  the  |»eop]c.  I'he 
people  delegated  most  of  its  functions  to  one  man,  m  that  the 
government  was  divided  between  the  senate  and  the  man  who 
represented  the  people.  In  tlie  course  of  time  the  republican  furnia 
of  ihe  constitution  and  the  magisterial  character  of  the  Enqierur 
gradually  disappeared;  but  at  fintt  they  were  clearly  marketl  and 
strktiy  maintained.  The  si-nate  possessed  some  real  |iowcr; 
assemblies  of  the  iteople  were  held;  consuht,  prietons,  tiibunes,  and 
the  other  ma*;iHtmtes  were  elected  as  usual.  The  Princiiiate  was 
not  formally  a  monarchy,  but  rotlier  a  "  dyarchy,**  as  German  writem 
luive  caVv'd  it;  the  Princeps  and  the  8en:ite  together  ruled  the 
state.  l>ut  the  fcllowshi]>  was  an  unequal  one,  for  the  Eni]x*rory 
as  sui)reme  commander  of  the  armies,  had  the  actual  jiower.  'J*li« 
dyarchy  is  a  transparent  fiction.  The  chief  feature  of  the  conntitn- 
tional  history  i»f  the  first  tliree  centuries  of  the  Empire  is  the 
decline  of  tlie  authority  of  tlie  senate  and  the  corres|)onding  growtU 
of  the  powers  of  the  Princcjis,  until  finally  he  becomes  an  abKolutv 
monarch.  When  this  comes  to  pass,  the  Empire  can  no  longer 
be  described  as  the  Principate. 

•  Cp.  Ifurece,  Oiirt.  I.  2.  M :  Ilk  mam  )  f  0\M.  In  •  weH-known  lliie,  dhtiii- 
dld  pater  atque  princept.  In  ilio  Kantern  milnbcM  the  l*rlnee|«  fVum  Um  Hex  {,h\t»ii, 
provinor*,  prineept  was  truuUtctl  by  3,  143):  *«  <m  (ItumuluN)  Utmmi  itonwti, 
irycMMT.  Utti  ilw  Emperur  «m  oou-  !  priwipii  Hit  (AuKuatUH)  iPiHt.*' 
iBtmly  called  ^aoiAcvt-*  title  which  '  AngUKtiu  dhllkeU  tu  be  aiMrcMed  an 
flnally  becAOM  reetrtcted  to  Runuo  Era-  \  dminui.  On  the  title  PrincrpN,  ■ee  N<h« 
P«ron  and  Peralan  klngn.  Augmttm  C.atci«durcb)t|4i-r. 
^m  rendered  In  Ore«lc  b/  I^nrrdf.  t 
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The  Prinotpt  wm  «  magittnito.  His  powers  were  entmsted  to 
him  hf  the  people,  end  his  positioo  was  based  06  the  sovranty  of 
the  people.  like  anjr  other  citizen  he  was  bound  ly  the  laws,  and  if 
for  any  purpose  he  needed  a  dispensation  from  any  law,  he  had  to 
receive  such  dispensation  from  the  senate.  He  could  not  be  the  ob- 
ject of  a  criminal  prosecution ;  this,  however,  was  no  special  privilege, 
bat  merely  an  application .  of  the  general  rule  that  no  magistrate, 
while  he  is  in  office,  can  be  called  to  account  by  any  one  except  a 
superior  magistrate.  Hence  the  Princeps,  who  held  office  for  life  and 
had  no  superior,  was  necessarily  exempted  from  crimin«tl  prosecution* 
If,  however,  he  abilicated  or  were  deposed,  he  might  be  tried  in  the 
criminal  courts.  And  as  Roman  Law  permitted  processes  against 
the  dead,  it  often  hapiNsncd  that  a  I'rinceps  was  tried  in  the  senate 
after  his  death,  and  his  memory  condemned  to  dishonour,  or  his  acts 
rescinded.  The  heavier  sentence  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  a 
public  funeral  and  abolished  the  statues  and  monuments  erected  in 
his  name ;  while  the  lighter  sentence  removed  his  name  from  those 
Emperors,  to  whose  acts  the  magistrates  swore  when  they  entered 
on  tla'ir  office.  When  a  Princeps  wa«  not  condemned,  and  when 
his  acts  were  recognised  as  valid,  he  received  the  honour  of 
consecration. 

Tht  claim  to  consecration  after  death  was  a  significant 
charaetcristic  of  the  Pribciixite,  derived  from  Ciesar  the  Dictator, 
lie  had  permitted  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god  during  his  life- 
time; and  though  no  building  was  set  apart  for  his  worship,  his 
statue  was  set  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gO(ls,  and  he  had  a  flamcn 
of  his  own.  After  his  death  he  was  numbered,  by  a  decree  of  tho 
senate  and  Roman  iieople,  among  tho  gods  of  the  Roman  state, 
under  the  name  of  J<Viii  Jtdiui,  His  adopted  son  did  not  venture 
to  accq»t  divine  worship  at  Rome  during  his  lifetime ;  *  he  was 
content  to  be  the  son  of  a  god,  divifilius,  and  to  receive  the  name 
Augustuis  which  implied  a  certain  consecration.  But  like  Romulus, 
to  whom  he  was  fond  of  comiKiring  himself,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  tho  gods  after  his  death.  It  is  worth  observing  how 
Augustus  softened  duwn  tho  liolder  designs  of  Caesar  in  this  as 
in  other  res|)cct8.  Cncsar  would  have  restored  royalty  without 
dis;;iiiKe ;  Augustus  sulistituted  the  princept  for  the  rex.  In 
Itmne,  Ca»ar  was  a  god  during  his  lifetime ;  Augustus  the  son  of 
a  god  when  he  Iivc<l,  a  god  only  after  death. 


did  not  Ncruple  to  Kpenk  of  AnguttM  m  s 
IPkI.  ThuM  lluract  writes  (fkln.  III.  e.  S)  t 
riM-MiM  diviM  iMbeMlur  Auf(U"tiw;  and 
In  uMther  place  (A)h«I.,  II.  1.  IS)  upraks 
of  the  divine  bonoura  offered  to  bimt 
ttte  Oarmw  Suiiani  Ountenporary  pueu     PnifenU  UbI  meturve  Urglmur  booore*. 


*  TV  §4niu$  AmgutH  was  wontblfiped 
•t  etrret  aHare  bi  lionie,  ami  be  waa  a«- 
•odaled  with  the  l^aren;  cp.  Horace, 
(kk$,  Iv.  S.  34 !  Et  I^rlbca  tnam  nlacet 
}<ee  above,  Cbap.  L  f  4,  aa  to 
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In  OM  important  respeet  the  Prioeipate  differed  fkom  other 
magistndea.  Iliere  wm  no  ttich  thing  as  designation.  The 
sttooessor  to  the  post  oould  not  be  appointed  until  the  post  was 
vacant  Henoe  it  follows  that,  on  the  death  of  an  Emperor,  the 
Empire  oeased  to  exist  nntil  the  election  of  his  successor;  the  I 
rqHiblio  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  the  people  during  the  I 
interim,  and  the  initiative  devolved  upon  the  consuls.  Tbo 
principle  *'  llie  king  is  dead,  long  live  the  king,**  had  no  applica* 
tion  in  the  Roman  Enipire. 

As  a  magistracy,  the  Principate  waa  elective  and  not  hereditary. 
It  might  be  conferred  on  any  citizen  by  the  will  of  the  suvran 
people;  and  even  women  and  children  were  not  disqualified  by 
their  sex  and  age,  as  in  the  case  of  other  magistracies.  Two,  or 
rather  three,  acts  were  necessary  for  the  creation  of  the  Princepa. 
He  first  received  the  proconsular  impcrium  and  along  with  it  the 
name  Augustus;  subsequently  the  tribimician  |x>wcr;  and  also 
other  rights  defined  by  the  8|jecial  Law  tk  imperio.  Hut  it  must  bo 
clearly  understood,  that  his  position  as  Princeps  really  dc|icndcd  u|icm 
the  proconsular  imperium,  which  gave  him  exduHive  couimnud 
of  all  the  soldiers  of  the  state.  Once  he  receives  it,  he  is  Em|)cror ; 
the  acquisition  of  the  tribunician  power  is  a  consequence  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  supreme  power,  but  is  not  the  su|ireme  power 
Itself,  The  day  on  which  the  imperium  is  conferred  (dies  imperii) 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign. 

It  is  important  to  observe  how  the  proconsular  power  waa 
conferred  on  the  Princeps.  It  was,  theoretically,  delc«4atcd  by  the 
sovran  people,  but  was  never  bestowed  or  confirmed  by  the  |)eo|ilo 
meeting  in  the  oomitia.  It  was  always  couferreil  by  the  senate^ 
which  WAS  supposed  to  act  for  the  peoide.*  When  the  title  Ini- 
l)erator  was  first  conferred  by  the  soldiers,  it  requinxl  the  formal 
ounfirmation  of  the  senate,  and  until  the  confinuation  took  place 
the  candidate  selected  by  tlie  soldiers  was  a  usuriicr.  On  tiio 
other  hand  the  Imperator  named  by  the  senate,  although  legitimate, 
had  no  chance  of  maintaining  his  position  unless  he  were  also  rocog* 
nised  by  the  soldiers. 

The  position  of  the  new  Princeps  was  fully  establhdietl  when 
he  was  acknowledged  by  both  the  senate  and  the  army.  After 
Augustus,  the  iiroconsiUar  power  of  the  Princeps  was  iJcqictual, 
and  it  was  free  from  annuity  in  any  form. 

llie  tribunician  power,  on  the  other  hand,  was  conferred  by  the 
people  meeting  in  comitis.  It  properly  required  two  se)ianit& 
legal  acts — a  s])ecial  law  defining  the  lowers  to  be  couferreil,  and 
an  election  of  the  pemn  on  whom  they  sliould  be  conferred.    Uui 

•  8m  Xolt  R  at  «Ml  oTcluiiiter. 
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Umm  acts  wen  eombioed  in  one;  and  a  magistrate,  probably  one 
ef  tba  oofUKtlsi  brought  a  fogatkm  before  the  comiUe,  both  deftDiog 
the  powcn  and  nominating  the  peraon.  The  bill  of  couno  had 
to  come  before  the  eenate  first,  and  an  interval  known  as  the 
trimnm  numdinum  elapsed  betwe<>n  the  decree  of  the  senate  and 
the  comitta.  llcnce  under  the  earlier  Principate,  wlien  such  forms 
were  still  obserred,  the  assumption  of  the  tribunician  power  takes 
plaee  some  time  after  the  diei  imperii.  Tiie  tribunician  power  was 
conferred  for  per|)etuity,  but  was  formally  assumed  anew  every 
jpear,  so  that  the  Princeps  used  to  count  the  years  of  his  reign  as 
the  years  of  his  tril)U|iician  power.* 

But  though  the  Empire  was  thus  elective,  in  reality  the  choice 
of  the  new  Princeps  depended  on  tl)e  senat<}  or  the  am^iy  only  in 
the  case  of  revolutions.  In  settl«fd  times  the  Emperors  chose  their 
■acceaeora,  ainl  in  tlicir  owb  lifetime  caused  the  objects  of  tlieir 
choice  to  be  invested  with  some  of  the  marks  or  functi«»ns  of 
iai|«rial  dignity.  It  was  but  natural  that  each  Emperor  should 
try  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  Empire  in  his  own  family. 
If  be  had  a  son,  he  was  sure  to  choose  him  as  successor ;  if  only 
a  daughter,  her  husband  or  one  of  her  children.  If  he  had  neither 
asm  nor  daughter  of  his  own,  he  usually  a^lopted  a  near  kinsman. 
Urns  the  Km|»ire,  though  always  theoretically  elective,  practically 
tended  to  become  hereditary ;  and  it  came  to  bo  recognised  that 
ueu  kiiuiliip  to  an  Emperor  founded  a  reasonable  claim  to  the 
SKceaiaufi.  This  feature  was  |>resent  from  the  very  outset;  for  the 
(jonder  of  the  Empire  himself  had  first  assumed  his  pboe  on  the 
pJitical  stage  as  the  son  and  heir  of  Julius,  and  no  oife  was  more 
drtermioed  or  strove  harder  to  found  a  dynasty  than  Augustus. 

f  4.  Augustus  assumed  other  functions  and  titles  (as  well  as  the 
piDCuiisular  imiierium  and  the  tribunician  potestas),  but  they  had  no 
}kee  in  the  theory  of  the  imperial  constitution.  He  was  named  by 
rht  **  senate,  the  kni^shts  and  the  ])eu|)le,"  paier  jtatrim  (2  n.c.),  and 
■lecqiKiit  Em])crors  regularly  received  this  title.f  He  was  elected 
fbotilex  Maximus  by  the  ]Kople  in  12  d.c.  (March  G)  .ifter  the 
death  of  Jjcitidus,  wlio  hod  been  allowed  to  retain  that  ofiice 
vhen  lie  was  depri veil  of  his  triumviral  power.  Henceforward- 
the  Chief  Pontifiaite  was  always  held  by  the  Emi)erors,  and  formeil 

•  Tiae  iHtiuotd«n  yMr  of  Um  R<iNilillc  pracUcal  that  U  omtlnii^  In  ^xymX  xmt, 
biite  ON  Uir  luili  DrcemlMYi  but  Um  '  f  Tliit  tltt*  wm  fln>t  fffven  to  Cictro  III 
hill  rial  trilMiiilclaii  yrtrni«iiit<>il  fMin  th*  ibe  lonAte  by  CatoliM.  C>  Jovvnal.  vlll. 
^  as  mblch  It  was  beMownl,  until  tbe  244 :  Konu  patrrui  patriae  CIcrrDn^m  libera 
f^vTtbr  flr<tmttttry  A.i».,mhciitlie«»M  duxH.  Hut  tliera  la  on  lilfiVfrical  con- 
iry liHran  prarllc^  %t  an  Intrwlnml.  Tbe  !  nectlun  between  tba  Imperial  till*  and  tbe 
mtkmM  y  ttrvtrm  of  dating  the  jri  ar  by  the  cuiopliuient  pakl  to  Ckero.  Uvjr  ascribe 
'xmxkVr  (Irvsi  Jan.  1)  waa  a>  mucb  mura     tbe  title  to  Itoniulua.         ^  , 
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one  of  their  standing  titles.  Augnstus  also  belonged  to  other 
religious  oolleges.  He  wsa  not  only  Pontifex;  he  was  alto  a 
septemrtr,  a  quindecimTir  and  an  augur;  he  wm  enrolled  among 
the  JWta/ei,  the  Arvale9  and  the  TUiL* 

Augustus  was  not  a  eensor,  nor  did  he,  as  Emperor,  posiica  tho 
powers  of  the  censor's  office,  although  he  sometimes  temporarily 
assumed  them.  The  reason  whjr  he  refrained  from  assuming 
these  powers  permanently  is  obvious.  It  was  his  aim  to  iireservo 
the  form  of  a  republic  and  to  maintain  the  senate  as  an  iixlofen* 
dent  body.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  censors  was  to  rcvitto 
the  list  of  senators ;  they  had  the  power  of  expunging  mcinberM 
from  that  body  and  electing  new  ones.  It  is  clear  that  if  tlio 
Emperor  possessed  the  rights  of  a  censor,  he  would  have  direct 
control  orer  the  senate,  and  it  would  no  longer  ))o  even  nominally 
independent 

In  28  B.C.,  as  we  hare  seen,  Augustus  and  Agrippa  held  a  ccnsiin 
as  consuls,  by  virtue  of  the  censorial  power  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  consular  office.    And  on  the  two  subsequent  occasionH  on 
which  Augustus  held  a  census,  once  by  himself  (8  b.c.)  and  once 
in  conjunction  with  Tiberius  (14  A.n.),  be  did  not  assume  tho  title 
of  censor,  but  causetl  consular  power  to  be  conferred  on  him  tcmiio- 
rarily  by  the  senate.    In  22  luo.  the  people  proixwed  to  bestow  on 
Augustus  the  censorship  for  life,  but  he  rtiueed  the  offer,  and  causoil 
Paullus  ^milius  Lepidus  and  Munatius  Plancus  to  bo  apiwintcil 
censors.    Qliis  was  the  lost  occasion  on  which  two  private  citizena 
were  colleagues  in  that  office,    llirce  times  f  it  was  prupofted  tc» 
Augustus  to  undertake  as  a  perpetual  office  "the  regulation  (»f 
laws  and  manners  **  (morum  legumtjue  regimen),  but  he  invariably 
refused.    Such  an  institution  would  have  been  as  oi)cnly  siibvcrsiv 
of  republican  government  as  royalty  or  the  dictatorship.    Ncvertlir 
less  some  of  the  functions  of  the  censor,  and  especially  the  ctu»t 
equitum,  seem  from  the  very  first  to  have  fullun  within   t? 
competence  of  the  Princcps. 

It  should  be  specially  observed  that  the  Princeps  did  not  ]xmwck8 
consuhr  power,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously  stited.  Occutionally 
it  was  decreed  to  him  temiwrarily  for  a  sjiecial  purinise,  but  it  did 
not  belong  to  him  as  Princeps.  % 

I  6.  While  the  Emperor  avoided  the  names  rex  and  dictator^  he 
distinguifthcfl  himself  from  ordinary  citizens  by  a  |>cculiar 
arrangement  of  his  personal  name.  (1)  All  the  Kmin'rorK  from 
Auguiitu)  to  Hadrian,  with  thn-e  exoeiiti«in8,  f  dro|>])c<l  the  name  c*f 

*  TlifM  Immt  olDcM  till  not  appear  in  i     }  8m  NoIi>  R.  at  nut  ofrhapt^. 
lite  titles.  ^  CUiKlIm,  Nerv.amI  Vit«lliu«. 
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tbiir  geofl.  (2)  IImj  iieTer  detigiuited  tlie  tribe  to  which  they 
boloaged.  (3)  Moet  of  them  adopted  the  title  Jmp$rator  as  a 
pnMMMBan*  This  designation  had  been  flnt  need  aa  a  conitant 
title  by  C«ear  the  Dictator,  being  pUicod  immediately  after  hia  name 
mA  praoediog  all  other  titlca.  Thus  it  might  liare  been  regarded 
ss  a  aoooocl  cognomen ;  and  the  younger  Caisar  claimed  it  aa  part  of 
Ui  Cafchoff^a  name,  and,  to  make  this  clear,  adopted  it  as  a  i>nenomen 
iwataad  of  bis  own  pnenomen  Qaius. 

All  the  agnate  descendants  of  the  dictator  bore  the  name  Cssar, 
which  was  a  cognomen  of  the  Julian  gens.  But  when  the  house  of 
the  Julian  Ca»ars  came  to  an  end  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Qaiua,  hia  aucoessor  Claudius  assumed  the  cognomen  Caesar,  and  this 
eiample  waa  followed  by  subsequent  dynasties.  Thus  C»sar  came 
to  be  a  ooDTentiooal  cognomen  of  the  Emperor  and  his  house. 

Au^uMiuM  was  a  title  of  honour ;  it  did  not,  lilce  imperator  or 
eonsol,  Imiily  an  olfice,  and  hence  an  Emperor's  wife  could  receive 
the  titlo  Atiffiuta,  But  it  was  not,  like  Ca^ar,  hereditary ;  it  had 
10  be  oooferrfd  by  the  senate  or  people.  At  the  same  time  it 
vab  distinctly  a  cogiMMnen ;  and  it  has  clung  specially  to  him  who 
fint  hun  it  as  a  |)ersonal  name.  It  was  always  assumed  by  his 
saceeaaora  along  with  the  actual  power;  and  it  seemed  to  express 
that,  while  the  various  ports  of  the  Emperor's  power  were  in  their 
aatore  ouUegial,  there  could  yet  only  be  one  Emperor. 

In  much  later  times  Au<]:ustus  and  Cwsar  were  distinguished  aa 
grmter  ami  lesser  titles.  The  Em^ieror  bore  the  name  Augustus; 
while  lio  whom  the  Emperor  chose  to  succeed  to  the  throne  was 
a  Cbesar.  Moreorer,  there  might  be  more  tlian  one  Augustus,  and 
tmm  than  one  Catsar. 

We  must  carefully  distingu'ish  two  different  uses  of  Imperator  in 
the  titulary  stylo  of  the  Emperora.  (1)  As  a  designation  of  the 
proouosular  impcrium,  it  was  placed,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
befure  the  name  as  a  pramomen.  (2)  Imp.  with  a  number, 
•tanding  among  the  titles  after  the  name,  meant  that  he  had  been 
i;i«etcnl  as  iin|ierator  so  many  times  by  the  soldiers  in  consequence 
cf  Yictoriea.  Yet  the  two  uses  were  regarded  as  closely  connected. 
Fur  the  investiture  with  the  proconsular  imperium  was  regarded  as 
the  first  acquisition  of  the  name  1m|>crator,  so  that  on  the  first 
victory  after  his  accession  the  Emi)eror  designated  himself  as 
impcraior  ii. 

Tho  order  of  names  in  tlie  imperial  style  is  worthy  of  notice.*  In 
the  case  of  the  early  Emperors,  Caisar  comes  after  the  name ;  for 

•  TW  Ml  tai«  of  Avfiulw  la  tbe  iMt  I  IViMif.  Mm..  Co*,  xlll..  Imp.  is.. 
ytt  «€  M«  rrlRV  (14  a.».)um  mIuIIowb:  TrIlHmk.  IN-t^tAt.  xxxvU..  P(at*r) 
lar    Ow   IM^    F(lUtt«)    AttguHiM,  I  l*(atriir).  _ 
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example.  Imp.  Nero  Clauditii  Otar  Auguvtot,  With  Vee|»tian 
begins  a  new  style,  in  which  Cicsar  generally  precede!  the  proper 
cognomen;  thus.  Imp.  Cnsar  Vespasiamu  Augustus,  Aiigoftui 
retained  its  place  at  the  end. 

f  6.  The  Prinoepe  had  the  right  of  apitenring  pul4icljr  at  nil 
seasons  in  the  purple^ged  toga  of  a  magistrate.  On  the  occasion 
of  solemn  festivnls,  he  used  to  wear  the  puri)le  gold-broidered  togt, 
which  was  worn  by  victorious  generals  in  triumphal  proccssiou. 
And  although  in  Italy  he  did  not  possess  the  imjferium  mt7i7f>,  he 
had  the  right  to  wear  the  purple  paludamentum  (jtttrpvra)  of  the 
Imperator  eren  In  llomc,  but  this  was  a  privilege  of  which  early 
Em|)crors  seldom  availed  themselves,  llio  distinctive  headdrefH 
of  the  Princeps  was  a  laurel  i^-reath.  As  Imi)erator  ho  wore  the 
sword ;  but  the  sceptre  only  in  triumphal  processions.  Both  in 
the  senate-house  and  elsewhere,  he  sat  on  a  tella  citrulii ;  and  ho 
was  attended  by  twelve  lictors,  like  the  other  chief  magistrates. 
His  safety  was  provided  for  by  a  bodyguard,  generally  consisting 
of  German  aoldiers ;  and  one  cohort  of  the  pnutori'nn  giiarda  was 
constantly  stationed  at  his  palace. 

Under  the  Republic  the  formula  of  public  oaths  wss  couched  in 
the  name  of  Jupiter  and  the  Penates  of  the  Ilomsn  people.  Coi^ar 
the  Dictator  added  his  own  genius,  and  this  faith  ion  was  followeil 
under  the  Principate.  The  oath  was  framed  in  the  name  of 
Jupiter,  those  Emiierors  who  had  become  divine  after  death, 
the  genius  of  the  reigning  Emperor,*  and  the  Penates.  Hie  Princei^ 
also  had  the  i)rivilego  of  being  included  in  the  wta  or  jimycra  for 
tlie  welfare  of  the  state,  which  it  was  customary  to  offer  up  In  the 
first  month  of  every  year.f  And  it  was  regsirdefl  as  treason  to 
encroach  on  either  of  these  privileges — to  swear  by  the  genius,  or 
offer  public  vows  for  the  safety,  of  any  other  than  the  Kiii|icror. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  Urthday  of  Augustus  had  been 
elevated  to  a  public  feast;  and  hence  it  became  the  cust<»in  to 
celebrate  publicly  the  birthday  of  every  reigning  Km|)eror,  and  also 
the  day  of  his  accession. 

Like  otlier  men  of  distinction,  the  Piincei«  gave  morning 
receptions,  which,  however,  differed  from  those  of  private  i>er8on8, 
in  that  every  person  who  wished,  provided  he  was  of  sufllcictitly 
high  rank,  was  mlroitted.  It  was  psirt  of  the  iiolicy  of  Augustus  to 
treat  men  of  his  own  rank  as  peers,  and  in  social  intercourse  to 

*  For  «xmiplf ,  ta  miIi  In  ibt  relgu  of  mili^aiit  AuguMti  dmiqitt  Ptnalt,  The 
DoiulUaii  niM  ihw :  per  Jowtm  «<  diwm  Gnek  word  corrovpondiiig  lo  §tuiuM  la 
Ampuihtm  ti  divvm  Ctamdivm  H  diwom     nrxn. 

Vt$p«iiantm  Auguittm  4  diwom  TUtm       f  llMitox  w«t  fiuaUjr  ftMd  m  JuiiiAri-  ^ 
AuguHum  ti  0tnitm  imp,  Oumit  !«•  ' 
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Ubive  merely  ee  en  erietocmt  among  fellow-*rieUierate.  There 
WM  forroallj  no  eudi  thing  ee  coart  etiquette^  and  the  Empeioi^e 
hbtiuro  wae  merely  a  prirate  houee.  But  the  political  difforenoe 
which  eei  the  Priocepe  above  all  bis  fcllow^dtiicns  could  not  fail 
to  havo  its  social  consequenoee,  however  much  Augustus  wished  to 
imn  a  peer  among  iioers.  Those  persons,  whom  Augustus 
Mlmittod  to  tlie  honour  of  his  frieiH]8bi|>— and  they  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  senatorial,  iu  a  few  cases  to  the  equestiian  ranks— 
oaie  to  form  a  distinct,  though  not  oflTicially  recognised,  body 
luder  the  name  amid  Cixsarit,  "  friends  of  Ciusar.**  From  this 
drde  be  selected  his  comiteM  or  "  comiKmions,**  the  retinue  which 
aoomiiAnied  him  wben  he  travellctl  in  the  provinces.  The  amiei 
vere  expected  to  attend  the  morning-  receptions,  and  were  greeted 
with  a  kins.  They  wore  a  ring  with  the  image  of  the  Emperor. 
They  were  received  iu  some  order  of  precedence;  and  gradually 
thejr  came  to  bo  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their  intimacy 
with  the  £mi)cror ;  and  admission  into  the  circle  of  amid  became 
s  (brmal  act.  To  lose  the  position  of  a  **  friend  **  of  Caesar  entailed 
consequences  equivalent  to  exile.  Invitations  to  dine  with  the 
Emperor  were  also  firobably  limited  to  the  amid.  Thus  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Princi|)atc  there  were  the  elements  of  the  elaborote 
lyfitem  of  court  ceremonial  which  vras  developed  in  later  centuries. 
The  position  of  the  eumitei  was  more  definitely  marked  out.  They 
received  allowances,  and  had  sixscial  quarters  in  tlie  camii.  lliey 
had  also  precedence  over  provincial  governors.  The  distmction  of 
having  been  a  cvma  of  CoMar  is  often  mentioned  on  inscriptions 
among  oflictal  honouni. 

It  was  not  kiwful  under  the  free  commonwealth  to  set  up  in  any 
paUic  pUce  tlie  image  of  a  living  man.  .  The  image  of  the  Princeps 
miglit  be  Kct  up  anywhere ;  and  there  were  two  cases  in  which  it 
vas  ubli;:atory  that  it  should  apiMsar,  namely  in  military  shrines, 
skiOg  with  the  eagle  and  the  standards,  and  on  coins.  Sometimes 
li  a|ipeared  on  the  standards  themselves.  In  regard  to  coinage, 
Angiutus  held  fast  the  royal  privilege  which  had  been  accorded 
hy  tlie  senate  to  Ca'sar  (in  41  D.C.);  and  the  right  of  being  re- 
fcoentcd  on  the  money  of  the  realm  was  exclusively  reserved  for 
tht  Emperor,  or  those  members  of  the  imperial  house  on  whom  he 
w^t  choose  to  confer  it. 
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A«— THK  RBUaNATlON  OF  TUK 
TBXUMVIKATK. 

If  w«  liad  nut  tiM  ■Uttmmt  uT  Aukim* 
tiM  Uinuwir  (la  tiM  wonto  quulcd  In  nutt, 
p.  19X  w«  •iMwld  have  BuppuMd,  fruni  tbe 
■UtfinenU  uf  ullier  wrtura,  tlut  tli« 
■urrender  uf  all  lili  extnkunilnary  puwen 
luuk  place  on  Jm.  13,  m.c.  37.  But  m  be 
•xprewly  Mya,  **  In  my  •Ixtli  and  •evciitb 
cunaulaliliNi,"  ilie  act  vf  S7  u,v.  can  liave 
unly  been  partial,  and  niiMl  ba«*e  been 
precetkti  by  auuiber  act  uf  partial  aur- 
render  In  2m  i^  llersMg  •eenia  tv  tblnk 
tbai  In  menlkmlnK  bit  idxtb  ruuMuliUiip 
Auguslua  la  uuly  thinking  uf  bla  revival 
or  tliG  furni  uf  excbangiiiK  faM-ea  with  tbe 
otber  consul.  It  nilgbt  altu  be  auKKetleU 
tbat  ba  meant  tbe  annulling  uf  tlie 
arbitrary  acta  of  ibc  triumvirate.  Moinm- 
acn  dlacUMtca  tbe  (|ueatluii  in  bU  cditlun  uf 
tbe  H€i  OtiUcwfl  calla  attentlmi (p.  149) 
to  tlM  avklenca  of  a  culu  (Kckbel,  6,  aa) 
tlMi  Attguatua  bad  begun  tbe  rtraturatlun 
of  ibe  prvviucea  (bad  actually  rcKturcd 
Aaia)  to  tlie  n-nate  In  3a  B.C.  Perbaiia 
tbla  fact  la  aufllck'nt  to  ex|»laln  tbe 
Empcrur'a  language.  Hut  ou«  migbt 
venture  to  conjecture  tbat  In  2a  m.c. 
Auguaiua  renlgned  tbe  cumtUutive 
puwem  wbicb  bekingcd  to  blm  aa  trium- 
vir—this  act  miglit  bave  been  marked, 
among  otlier  tblngN,  by  tbe  excbaiige 
uf  tlie  fancca— but  retained  tlie  prui-mi- 
auUr  lm|ierluni  t  and  tbat  tbe  act  of  ST 
MX.  waa  tbe  surrender  uf  tbat  lm|ierium 
unly.  Tlte  furnial  Ntatenient  uf  Augustua 
■  to  Imply  t»o  definite  acta. 


B.— THE  FlltsT  CXJNSTITOTIO.N  OF 
THE  rUlNCll'ATE  (37-23  ux.), 

Tbe  quoatkin  ariiteti,  of  wliat  eb*inenla 
dbl  tbe  l*rlncl|>ate  cmisist  In  lu  tlrst  pre- 
Ibuliury  stage  between  87  and  83  kc.f 
It  la  generally  agreed  tliat  tbe  procunaular 
Imperium  was  tlie  must  luiiMirtant  element 
tben  as  later.  We  knuw  alni  tbat  tlie 
con»ulale  pbyed  a  dikf  part  In  tbe  cun- 
atltuilunal  pualtiun  of  Auguatus  at  tlila 
time;  for,  braUes  tbe  fait  of  tbe  Iteratlun 
of  tbe  conauU'te  cacb  year,  we  bave  tbe 
exprcaa  teatlmony  of  Tadtua  (AtitMli, 
I,  3:  imhUq triumviri  nomint  amtuUm  it 
/•mi).    But  It  b  not  clear  wbetl^r  be 


baaed  bis  dvil  pMlttai  on  tbe  cenanlta 
akme.  For  It  la  conceivable  tbat  In  the^ 
yeaia  too  be  may  bavt  auale  cunatltn- 
thmal  nae  of  tlie  Ir^bniiiri^  ptinlag, 
tbougb  not  In  tbe  same  meaaure  In  wbkli 
be  alUrwanla  uacd  It.  Agabi,lt  la  uo* 
known  wbetber  be  Interpreted  the  |Hmer 
wbkb  be  iwasessed  aa  cunani  In  tltc 
aemw  of  tbe  early  Kepublic,  aa  IuvuIvIiik 
censorial  |iower,  ur  In  tlie  sense  of  tlto 
later  Kepublb:  aa  not  bivolvlng  it.  'Ilioa 
there  are  several  cunceivabhi  altematlvra. 
Tbe  l*rinclpate,  aa  ounatltutrd  In  t1  •.c, 
may  bave  been  based  un 

(1).  The  prucunsular  lm|)eriuni,  and 
coiMubite. 

(3).  Tlie  iiroconsular  Imperium,  aMd 
cwiNulate,  ami  n-nstirbl  |iower. 

(3).  Tbe  iirocunsular  Imperium,  aia«l 
counubitf  and  tribuniclan  puwer. 

(4).  Tbe  prucoiiMilar  lm|tertum,  aiMl 
ioiiKUlate,  and  censorial  |iower,  aiMl 
trlbunk-biii  iiuwer. 

If  Aug UMtua  aduiited  either  (8)  or  (4X 
be  must  bave  afurw arda,  by  83  a.c,  m.^u 
tbat  tbe  aiMum|i<lwn  uf  censurial  power 
made  tlie  formally  lnde|iendint  puaitluu 
of  tbe  scuata  llliiMM-y,  aial  accordingly 
abandoned  It.  On  tbe  whole  H  aeciua 
probable  tluit  be  dkl  not  claim  reiiMirlAl 
|N>w'er  In  these  ytarn,  and.  tbat  tho  trib, 
pot.  wsA  ke|it  quite  in  tlie  backgruuiMl. 
(fieo  note  at  end  of  Chap.  I.) 

It  bi  iiU  su|icrlluutts  to  |»ulut  out  tiM 
old  errur— rvluted  by  Mummmii  aiid 
iiuw  gciii*r<illy  abandoiK'«l— that  Augu»tiM 
liuaNCMNcd  tlie  potttlut  cunMulari*  fur  life, 
and  that  tlila  was  an  integral  iiart  of  iIm* 
I'liiidpatf.  Ibis  ntistako  woa  duo  u* 
LMuii  Cuthiiia  (llv.  lu),  who  prubably  iid». 
liiU  rpn-letl  a  drcree  wlikb  graiitod  lo 
AugUftUH  iIm*  riKlit  of  wi>srtiig  ihe  cunHU<- 
lar  UinlKuia.  a  totally  dilTcrent  niatUT. 
Ur  tiie  expnititiim  **  cuiisulsr  liuwrr^may 
have  becMi  UMcd  by  liliu  tu  di-»lgiiat«  cer* 
tain  oHiMiilar  puwers,  wbicb  had  teen 
spiiUlly  granted  tu  Augustus,  aa  tla« 
i«<  tdictrhdit  tlie  right  of  cuu venlng  tU« 
aenate,  kc.  Tin*  sileiic«  of  tbe  .Muiiumen- 
turn  Aucyranuiii,  m  Mumnisvu  lias  |iuiiiir«| 
out.  U  cuncluvive,  and  no  later  Kiii|ivrwr 
ever  cUiined  tlM-  puteatui  caniMtoi  i«. 

The  accuunt  given  In  this  cba|»ter  of  tli« 
Cunstltutlun  uf  the  l*riiH-ijiatc  resta  mainly 
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mU  (y^L  n.\  b«t  wfth  mom  aodlAr*- 
Ubm.  Tbt  vtewt  cT  llmog  (GttekkMt 
•mi  SftUm  4tT  tSmifAtm  SItmtntr* 
*umm0^  r»l.  IT.)  Imv«  bera  cMrfvllx 
«•«■«.  A  MmwlMt  dliremrt,  And  per- 
kips  ■iMHtr,  w^oiMlntctfcia  of  the  flnl 
forai  of  tiM  frtadiMtc  hM  bem  txpuunikd 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  P^Ummi  (Jomnai  ^  i'kiU^ 
Ufjh  >vlL,Mifl  wtkl*  I'MUCKM  la  Smith's 
JMct.  ^  arttkmmd  Mummm  Antlq,),  ui4 
■Mi  br  Mi  furtli  In  Um  own  woidt; 

1b  JsMMry  17  BbC.,  Mfiy^  vg|«  of  IIm 
■fie  and  fwopte,  Iw  (CWiMr)  wm  kiially 
frtevevtod  wMi  Um  eiNeiitUI  eleoienU 
•TM*  lura^  atttborhy.  He  was  givea  a 
f— Miwl.  UnltHI  bideMl  botb  la  artaaad 
faratlua,  bat  wblrb  yH  la  botb  polato 
«M  aniirKmlciiteaix  wkto.  .  .  .  Hat  bad 
OcUviaa  rprted  cvntnK  wMb  UUm  *c<Nira- 
hn  laperlaai*  aluB^.  be  woald  bava 
brta  BMrely  a  puweifal  pfocuaaal.  .  .  . 
n*  vwaU  havt  bttn  oaly  tb«  equal  and 
ai*  Ibe  aaperlor  tit  tbe  prucMMular  guver- 
aMis  of  iHe  pruvlncen  aul  Included  witbin 
tbr  area  «>f  bi«  ownHmperlum.  Ngr  ooubl 
fke  «U  (UHIcultle*  arbInK  frum  tbc  eepara- 
tka  bKarem  Iba  rbhff  military  oommaiid 
•Inad,  and  tbe  MRbett  magliitraclet  at 
bMM.  bava  laited  to  reappear.  Tbent 
«wlvantagea  and  difflcultle*  OvUvlan 
by  retaining  tba  ooomilidilp  and 
lai|ieriuni  aa  coosal.  .  .  . 
It  vaa  a  rvtum.  In  a  ttruM,  to  tba  practice 
•r  the  aarly  tepubllc,  wben  tbe  consula 
wtre  §L  vmx  tbe  blgbert  dvll  and  tba 
biRhci*  MlllUry  autburltlee  of  tbe  atete." 
jUnfdiaiK  to  tbia  view,  tbe  I'rindpata 
vaa.  In  iu  llrat  form,  baaed  entirely  on 
Iba  cuoaalablp.  Aa  to  tbe  arrangement 
af  23  ax..  Mr.  Pelbaib  piMeeda: 

••llat  to  ax.  S3  a  cbaage  waa  aiade 
«yrb  gave  to  tbe  princlpata  a  aonia- 
what  dllrrent  abape.  ...  On  June  37  In 
Chaft  year,  Anguatiia  Ukl  duwn  tba  cnoaul- 
*I|R.  ....  Ilia  *conaulara  Imperlum,' 
alUi  lla  wMe  |in>vlnce.  be  itlll  retained, 
bal  be  now  bekl  H  caily  pr^^viuttU;  and 
k  cberpfr«e  craned  at  uncc  ta  be  valbl  bi 
laar  and  luly,  i,e,  wttbin  tba  apberv 
ai  Igii  ul  tM  the  actual  cnnanla.  Ilafurtber 
hm.  bulb  Ibe  preceOenca  (aia^aa  impe* 
fimm)  avrr  all  «Aber  magbitratea  and  pro- 
■agKratea  wbkb  a  cvnaal  e^|oyed,  and 
riglita  In  cunnectbai  witb 
•d  aaarnbly  attacbad  to  tba  con- 
He  bad,  bMilly,  no  fuftber  claim 
to  Iba  cwiaaiar  dlgnUy  and  Inalgnla.* 
Tbioe  iiiiaei  wera  made  fuodby  a  numbtr 


af  apadal 


I  bal  «ivllMi«  la 


blafr<. 

b«n<riapo(««<a«.  .  .  •  Aalf  tooaocealtba 
BtartUng  Im:!,  tbal  tbera  wm  now  tai 
KooM,  l»y  tbe  akia  of  tba  annual  conaala, 
a  bokler  of  conaular  Imperium,  fully  tbeir 
equal  la  rank  and  power  at  borne,  and 
veatcd  beaMea  wItb  a  wble  command 
abroad,  tbe  lribM»»c/a  foletlmt  waa  p«it 
forward  aa  tba  outward  algn  and  aymbol 
at  leaat  In  Rome,  of  tlie  pre-embienoe  of 


a— THE  ORIOIM  07  TUB  TITLK 
FRINCKPS. 

It  u«ed  to  be  tbougbl  tbal  Prlncepa,  aa 
a  name  of  tba  Kmpenir,  meant  frinctpt 
HtuUtu,  TbIa  view  la  now  generally 
abandoned.  It  waa  abown  very  dearly 
by  Mr.  II.  F.  Pirlbam  (Jommal  ^  PkU 
Ulogg,  vlIU  333)  tbal  Prlnovpa  atanda  liir 
Prlncepa  OlvHath,  a  term  wblcd  waa 
applied  by  Cicero  to  iVmipey.  Prlncepa 
akine,  waa  alao  applied  by  Cloero  botb  to 
Pompey  and  to  Gaiiar  (cp.  ad  Att.,  8.  9,  4, 
and  ad  Mia.,  •.  C  ft),  and  by  Halluat  to 
Pbmpey.  Tbla  view  la  bekl  by  butb 
Mvmniflen  and  Scblller. 

HeRog,  bowever  (O^tck.  u,  Sf/U,  dfr 
rem.  fUaatn.,  U.  134%  tbinka  tbat  tba 
Imperial  title  prinetpt  waa  originally 
derived  fktnn  the  formal  title  jm'ncipi 
tenatus  and  gradually  gained  a  wkler 
aenae.  He  comparea  tba  eztenakm  of  tba 
term  frimctpt  iiirtmtutiit  which  than 
meaning  merely  the  foreuMiat  of  tba 
knighta  camo  to  bava  tbe  aecondary 
meaning  of  tbe  **belr  apparant"  (for 
which  aea  (efow,  Chap.  IV.  f  •). 

D.-TIIK  LEX  DE  IMPERia 

Tbera  la  extant  on  a  btrga  bronM 
tabkH,  which  CuU  dl  Klenxl  caufed  to  U 
fixed  up  In  the  Cliurch  of  Kt.  John  tai  tba 
Lateran.  part  of  a  law  conferring  upon 
Veapaaian  certain  aovran  rigkta,  wbkb 
bad  been  before  conferred  upon  bla  pre- 
eewHira.  The  atatute  waa  evklently 
drawn  up  according  to  a  fixed  formuU, 
and  la  clearly  an  embodiment  of  tba 
aperlal  meaaurea  wbkb  were  paaaed  la 
favour  of  Auguatua  In  S3  ii.c.  and  fallow* 
lug  yeara.  Tbla  Uw  k  deoignated  by 
Jurlala  aa  tbe  /aa  de  jaipa  riaor  tba  km  rtfku 
Mummaen  kkntlflea  It  with  tba  tex  which 
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ftUitmi,  MpiMMlnff  iImI  the  tphtrt  tf  that 
potMlM  w*s  ddliMd  Mid  txtmdcd  lijr  « 
&u«Mler  tf  tpMUl  cUuMt.  Tbto  Mfm 
vtfy  «luiiUniU  At  llenog  oteervct,  It  b 
lianily  concelrable  tb«l  «  Jiirbl  wwiU 
dnlgiMU  A  Uw  confrrriiiK  IK6.  pU, 
(Inmtvtr  aroplj  MtcntM)  m  «  Its  «fe 
im^itrio,  m  Imperlum  mmI  tribiuilcbui 
potettM  are  kgally  quite  dUtliK-i  etui- 
vciitkins.  It  tetnitf  far  mora  likely  tbat 
llila  If  X  VMted  tlie  liincepa  with  a  nvui- 
bcr  of  riglita  which  ware  nut  give*  bjr  kia 
|irocon»tthu'  inperlani  and  bj  bla  trl- 
bttnician  power  (c|i.  Ileraug,  up,  ciL,  11. 
•l7-«lfi    and   iVIbam,   Jtict,    Ant  ^  It 

49$), 

Tba  fhigoMBt  of  thia  hlfbl/  liu|Mirtaiit 
dticument  (f>trp.  infer.  Lml,,  vL  No.  M*, 
p.  U7)  ruiia  aa  fbllowa: 

**lu<duava  cum  qulbua  volet  boere 
Uceat,  iu  iiti  UcMlt  dlvo  Aiig(vatvX 
TKberlo)  lullo  Caiaari  Auf((iuto 
Tlljcrloqiia  Oandlo  Onarl  Auj^iiato) 
Oermanlooi 

■tlqua  tl  aeuaftMu  habere,  relati*^ 
neni  lacefe,  rewllterr,  aenatua  c«i- 
aulta  iier  relatlunen  ditce— iiaieinque 
faoere  Uceat,  Ha  Mtl  llcult  dlvo 
Aug(tt«to).  TKberlo)  Julio  Ckaari 
Ant(uato),  Ti(berlo)  Claudlo  Onari 
Auguato  ilenuanko  i 

utbine,  cttui  ex  voluntate  anct«rl- 
tateve  iunau  mandatuva  elna  imnen- 
teva  CO  aenatua  babebltttr,  omiiluni 
rtrum  lua  perinda  babeatur,  ler^-etur, 
ac  al  a  lege  leuatua  cdktua  eatet 
baberetuniua ; 

utiqua  i|uua  iiiagi«tralani.  poteata- 
tcui,  Iniperlun  curatloneuiva  culua 
rel  petentea  lenatnl  pofukiqtta  Ro- 
mano commendaverlt,  qulbuaua  suf- 
fhwatkaiem  auam  dcik-rlt,  itromU 
aerlt,  corum  rtaullla  qnlbuaqua  extra 
ardlnem  ratio  Italieatur ; 

ullque  el  flnea  p^Muerll  prolSerre, 
prooMvere,  cum  ex  re  publlca  cenae- 
Ut  cue.  Ilceat  ita  utl  llcult  TI(berlo) 
ClaudioCnsarl  Aug(UBtu)(jemiaiiico ; 

utlque,  quaicumque  ex  uan  reipul»- 
Uca%  malostate  divliiaruro.  buaia[oa}- 
rum,  publlcaruni  privataruuMiue  re- 
rum  ewe  cenacUt,  el  agere,  Gu^ere  lua 
pUeataaqua  alt,  Ita  utl  dlvo  Aug- 
(uato)  TIberloqua  lullo  Ca-«ari  Aug- 
(unto)  Tlberkiqua  Claudlo  Cvaari 
Aug(uato)  Oeruianko  fult  \ 

utiqua  quibua  leglbua  plebelve 
adUa  Kriptum  ^ilt  oa  dina  Aug(tta- 


tua)  TIberluara  I«lli»  Gbaar  Augna- 
tua  Tlberiuaqua  Ctaadlua  Ovaar  Aug- 
(uatua)  OeruMmkua  tentfencur,  Ua 
Wglboa  plebiaqM  Kftla  lmp(erBl«r) 
Caraar  Viapaalanua  aolutua  alt, 
qua-qua  ex  quaqua  lege,  rofatluna 
dlvum  iAttg(uatum)  Tlberlumve  lu> 
Hum  Caaarem  Aug(uiitttmX  Tlberl- 
■m%'a  Claudlum  Cawtrem  Attg(ua- 
tum)  Oermankum  facera  o|Mirtult,  ea 
oniuU  lrop(eralorl)OMarl  Vei>|ia»lanu 
Aui((uii(o)  facere  Ilceat  ( 

ullque  quw  ante  banc  kgrm  riiga- 
tam  acta,  geiUa  decreta  Iniprrata  al» 
lM|ieralure  Caiiare  TeaiiaAlaiio  Aug- 
(uatu)  luwu  mandatuveeluN  a  quoqna 
•unt,  ca  perlnde  luaU  raUq(ue)  alnt 
ac  al    pupull   pleUavt    lumu    act* 


Sakctio: 
8i  quia  buluNce  If^la  ergo  adversua 
legea  n«atkaiea  |4eblava  aclta  aetia- 
tuave  cuMulU  feiit,  fecrrll,  i4v«>, 
quud  eum  ex  lege  rugatkaie  idrUava 
adto  p(enatUN)ve  c(«ai»ultu)  facera 
ofwrtaUt  nun  feoerit  hulua  legla  ergo. 
Id  el  ne  l^audl  e«ito  neve  quit  ob 
earn  rem  iNqiulo  daro  dobeto,  neve 
cul  da  ea  re  actki  neva  ludlcatlo  eoiv 
neve  quia  dcea  ro  apud  [»>  agl  alulto." 


IC-TIIE  KLIXTION  OK  TIII2 
TKINCKI'S. 
Ib  atatlug  tlwt  the  i»rucouiinlar  Im- 
parlum  waa  cMifrrr^  exi-luMlvely  l*y 
tha  eenate.  and  cuukl  u«m  ba  conferred  by 
tba  armjr,  1  have  admitted  the  view  wbkta 
la  well  defemled  by  Jlentug  (oVkA.  Htut 
^ptt,  tier  rum.  HiattUvtr/a$*mn§^  11.  •!•, 
Mq.y  Moninmeii'N  view,  on  the  cviilrary,  l« 
that  Ilia  Imperlum  could  kyliiinaicly 
ba  conferred  either  by  tlie  army  or  by  tb« 
aenate  \  In  fact  tliat  tlic  act  merely  cun* 
abted  in  tlie  aMumptlun  of  ilie  title  of 
Imperator  by  any  prriun  culled  upon  t<» 
amuma  it  by  eitlier  tlie  »eitate  or  tlir 
truupH;  tlia  Hrnate  **  trui«|>a  lN-lug  »u|»- 
puNcd  equally  to  repremnit  tlie  |K-u|i|e. 
and  the  electiou  by  tlie  Motiale  lieiiig  uirrrly 
preferred  an  more  ctmvenlriit  and  cuihIu- 
cl%'eto  tlia  Interetttii  of  tlie  couiuhmi wealth. 
Hut  tba  evidence  aeem*  to  sliow  that  the 
proclamation  aa  luiperator  and  tlie 
aanuniiitlun  of  that  title  coiiHiltuted  • 
dbitliict  act  fhrtM  tlie  ac«|ttlNlll«in  of  tba 
procoo«uhu>  Imperlum.  When  the  aul- 
dlern  proclaimed  a  commander  Jm|ierator. 
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A  Midldtlt  for  tiM    Md  wkM  llM  pfueoiiMllar  laptrlMi  vai 
gTMifld  tiM  ItUnwIcUb  puwer  Ivllowvd  •• 
A  matter  ^  cMint.   (G|».  PIvtaKb,  Oalta. 
t    l«i  DlQa,t3.1ftt  Vlctar,€»N.ST.) 


«a«  Ml  al^rtoccpa,  until  ha rtcelved  fh«i 
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TBI  aOIMT  OOVmCMBlIT  Or  TUB  PBINCEPS  AND  BKMATB. 

1 1.  Tht  i>roeoMuUr  iroptrium  and  th«  tribuniclan  power.  $  2.  Political 
rigkU  which  rcmaioM  to  th«  people.  §  3.  CoDktitution  of  iae  seoai^. 
Princent  iChatui,  Curatur  actorutn  aen'itus*  Senatorial  coumittecn. 
I  4.  Character  of  the  Djrarchjr.  §  5.  Division  of  {rawer  betwe«u 
Kin|ieror  ami  sennte:  (1)  admiDiitratire,  (2)  jutlic-Ial,  (3)  in  election 
of  magiHtratei,  (4)  legislative  (tcnatUiConaiUtaf  edicUt^  ucta\  (5)  finnn* 
cial  (taxes,  coinai^e).  The  sennte  as  an  organ  of  the  g<A'ei-umvDt,  for 
publication.  §  0.  Magistracies  under  the  Kmpirc.  §  7.  The  wdo 
equetter  as  revised  bjr  Augustus:  (1)  its  couaitution,  (2)  niodb  of 
admission,  (3)  tenure  for  life,  (4)  the  e'lnitum  probnth^  (5;  uiilitnry 
organisation,  (C)  privileges  of  knights,  (7)  their  service  as  officers, 
(8)  their  service  on  the  judicial  benches ;  tlie  four  dtcnrim  of  iudicvr^ 
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(9)  ^TisiM  of  offieM  i«  tbo  lUU  UtwMQ  kftigkU  ud  teimtort, 

(10)  ekraliM  of  k»igkU  U  tht  Miuitt. 

8bct«  L— Political  Position  or  thi  Pbikoiph.    Trb  Pioplb. 

f  I.  Ix  the  Uwt  chupter  it  was  shown  how  Augustas  estsblisbed 

the  Priocipate,  sod  we  becsme  acquainted  with  the  constitutional 

theory  of  this  new  i)hase  of  the  Homan  republic,  which  vras  really 

a  disguised  monarchy.    We  also  learned  the  titles  and  insignia 

which  were  the  outward  marlu  of  the  ambiguous  position  of  the 

imnarch  who  aflfccted  to  bo  a  private  citiseo.     It  remains  now  to 

examine  more  closely  his  political  powers,  and  see  how  the  goTem- 

ment  of  the  state  was  divided  between  the  IMnceps  and  the  senate 

according  to  the  system  of  Augustui^. 

The  proconsular  imperium  of  the  Emperor  differed  from  that  of 

.  the  ordinary  proconsul  in  three  ways.    Firstly,  the  entire  army 

I  stood  under  the  direct  command  of  the  Emperor.    Secondly,  his 

I  imp  Hum  was  not  limited  (except  in  the  case  of  Augustus  himselQ 

I  to  a  qiecial  period.    It  was  given  for  life.    And  thirdly,  it  not 

!  only   extended  directly  over  a  far  larger  spACfr->the  Emperor's 

**  iiroviiice  **  including  a  multitude  of  important  provinces — tluin  tliat 

vt  an  ordinary  proconsul,  but  being  maitis  or  superior  above  that  of 

all  otliers,  it  could  be  applied  in  the  senaiorial  provinces  which 

they  governed ;  and  thus  it  really  extended  over  the  whole  empire. 

As  a  consequence  of  his  exclusive  military  command,  it  devolved 

ii]jo&  the  Emperor  exclusively  to  pay  the  troops,  to  appoint  officers, 

to  release  soldiers  from  service.*    The  soldiers  took  the  military 

cnth  of  obedience  to  him.    lie  alone  possessed  the  right  of  levying 

troops,  and  anyone  who  levied  troops  without  an  imperial  com- 

maodf-  committed  an  act  of  treason.      He  granted  all  military 

honours  except  triumphs  and  the  triumphal  ornaments.    Moreover, 

whilo  an  ordinary  proconsul  lost  his  imperium  on  leaving  his 

district,  the  Eni]ieror  lived  in  Rome  without  surrendering  the 

imperium,  although  Rome  and  Italy  were  excepted   from   its 

o|ieration.    Tlie  Kmpcror  possessed  also  supreme  coiumand  at  sea, 

'  and  had  the  i>Retorian  guards,  formed  of  Italian  volunteers,  at  his 

disfioBal,  as  a  stationary  garrison  at  Rome.    In  connection  with  the 

pnjcunsuUr  iM>wer  is  the  sovran  right  which  the  Kmiieror  possessed 

of  making  war  and  peace ;  but  this  was  probably  conferred  upon 

Ao^iuitiis  by  a  s|K*cial  enactment,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the 

prerxigativcs  defined  by  the  Zes  i/e  imperh. 

The  rights  which  the  Princeps  derived  from  the  tribunician 
power,  as  such,  were  as  follows :  (1)  He  had  the  right  to  preside  on 

•  I1mc«  vtt«rftM  wert  ttXMi  la  l«t«r  iUdm  w$timni  AuiuHi, 
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the  bench  of  the  tribuMS  of  the  people.  (2)  He  had  the  right  of 
iDtercesiioii,— >which  he  often  jHiictiied  against  decrees  of  the 
Senate.  (3)  He  possessed  the  tribunician  coerciVio.  His  person 
was  inyioUble ;  and  not  only  an  injury,  but  any  indignity  in  act 
or  speech  offered  to  him  was  punishable.  (4)  Ho  had  also  the 
right  to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  abuses,  and  to  protect  tko 
oppressed.  (5)  It  is  possible  that  his  power  to  initiate  legblatiou 
niay  iiartly  come  under  this  head. 

Besides  these  powers  springing  from  the  tribunician  pofeMku^  the 
IHinceps  possessed,  ss  we  have  seen,  other  prerogatives  defini'd  by 
the  Zear  de  imperia, 

§  2.  Though  the  sovran  people  was  now  represented  by  the 
Princepe,  it  had  still  some  political  duties  to  perform  itself.  The 
])opnlar  assemblies  still  mot,  elected  nuigistrates,  and  made  lawa. 
The  following  points  are  to  be  observed. 

(i)  Augustus  formally  deprived  the  people  of  the  judicial  powers 
which  had  belonged  to  it. 

(3). The  comitia  tributa  continued  to  be  a  legislative  assembly, 
and  the  right  of  making  laws  was  never  formally  laken  away  from 
it.  But  by  indirect  means,  as  will  ])reseutly  bo  explained,  legis- 
ktbn  almost  entirelv  |)aw{ed  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor ;  and 
after  the  reign  of  l^iberius  laws  were  not  made  by  the  comitia. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  the  form  of  conferring  the  tribunician 
power  in  sn  assembly  of  tlie  people,  was  maintained.  The  as- 
sembly for  this  purpose  was  called  comitia  tribunicix  jtott$tati$. 

(3)  The  election  of  magistrates  was  the  most  imiiortant  function  of 
the  popular  assemblies  under  Augustus.  Constitutionally,  the  consuk 
and  praitors  were  elected  in  the  comitia  of  the  centurits,  while  the 
tribunes,  oidiles  and  quaestors  were  chosen  in  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes.  But  after  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  the  difttiiictioii 
between  tlie  comitia  centuriata  and  the  comitia  tributa  seems  to 
have  disappeared ;  and  it  Is  only  rafe  to  speak  generally  of  **  an 
assembly  of  tho  i)eople.** 

T\m  chief  function  of  the  comitia  curiata  had  been  to  ixiss  legeu 
de  imperio ;  and  there  was  room  for  it  to  exercise  its  )iowers  on 
the  five  or  six  occasions  on  which  the  proconsular  im|jerium  was 
conferred  on  Augustus.  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  on  these 
occasions  an  assembly  of  the  i^oople  was  consulted  at  all;  much 
less  whetlier,  if  so,  the  assembly  took  the  s|X!cial  form  of  a  curiate 
assembly. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  theory,  and  however  tenderly 
republican  forms  were  preserved  by  Augustus,  the  people  practically 
lost  all  its  political  power.  And  this  was  quite  right.  In  ancient 
times,  before  the  introduction  of  rex>resentative  government,  ]K>]mlar 
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tMemblSM  worked  Terj  well  for  gOTorning  a  town  and  a  imall 
nrroniMling  territoryy  but  were  quite  ansoitaVle  for  directing  or 
deciding  the  policy  of  a  great  empire.  Moreorer,  with  extended 
francliiiie,  It  was  impoesible  that  all  thoee  who  were  entitled  to 
?ote  in  the  aisembliee  could  avail  themtelvei  of  the  pririlege;  and, 
M  a  matter  of  fact,  the  comitia  in  the  later  republic  were  chiefly 
attended  by  the  wont  and  least  responsible  voters,  and  were  often 
the  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed. 


8ffOT.  II.— The  PRnrciPi  and  Skvatb. 

1 3.  The  government  of  the  Empire  was  divided  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  senate,  and  the  position  of  the  senate  was  a  very 
important  one.  Augustus  made  some  clianges  in  its  constitution. 
The  number  of  the  senate  had  been  raised  by  Julius  Caesar  to  nine 
hundred ;  Augustas  reduced  it  again  to  six  hundred.  He  also  fixed 
the  property  qnaliflcation  for  senators  at  1,000,000  sesterces 
(about  £8,000).  lliose  who  had  held  the  ofDce  of  qtucstor  had, 
as  under  tlie  Republic,  the  right  of  admission  lo  the  order,  and  the 
■ga  was  definitely  fixed  at  twenty-five.  The  senatorial  classes 
were  still  determined  by  oflkial  rank  (oonsulars,  praetorians,  &c.). 
Thus  the  constitution  of  the  senate  formally  depended  on  the 
people,  as  tlie  people  elected  the  magistrates.  Qlie  influence  of  the 
Emperor,  however,  was  exerted  in  two  ways.  (1)  The  Emperor 
was  able  to  influence  the  election  of  magistrates  in  the  popular 
nssembly  (see  below,  |  5  (2)  ),  and  (2)  he  could  assume  the  powers 
of  censor,  and  perform  a  leeiio  tenatui.  Augustus  purified  the 
aeaate  on  sevcial  occasions.*  The  censor,  or  he  who  possessed 
the  censorial  power,  under  the  Principate— always  (after  22  b.o.), 
though  not  necessarily,  the  Princeps  himself  with  or  without  a 
eoUsague— could  not  only  place  by  adiectio  a  non-senator  in  the 
senate;  but  could  assign  him  a  place  in  a  mnk  higher  than  the 
lowest.  In  fact,  adloction  among  the  qua'storians  (the  lowest  class) 
waa  uncommon ;  adloction  either  into  the  tribunician  or  into  the 
pnetortan  class  was  the  rule.  Adlection  into  the  highest  rank 
of  all,  the  consn/aref,  was  practised  by  Gaisar  the  Dictator,  but 
noi  by  Ca'sar  the  first  Princeps  or  any  of  his  successors  up  to  the 
third  century*  When  it  became  usual,  as  it  did  before  the  death 
of  Augustus,  to  elect  half-yearly  instead  of  annual  consuls,  the 
influeoce  which  the  Kmjwror  could  exert  at  the  elections  gave  him 
nmch  of  the  jiower  which  Ca^nar  the  Dictator  cxerteil  by  aJlecdo 
itUer  CMS N/arcs.    A  list  of  tlie  senate  was  made  up  every  year. 
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The  Emi)eror  alio  «xertad  a  grant  inflaenee  on  Uio  oonttitntioQ 
of  the  senato  io  another  waj.  Admiation  to  the  lenate  in  the 
ordinary  coorw  depended  on  the  qiucBtorship;  and  the  qiucstorahip 
depended  on  the  Tigintivirate.  The  mlc  irai  that  only  those  who 
belonged  to  the  senatorial  rank  could  be  candidates  for  the 
vigintivi>ate.  Here  adIecUon  oould  not  come  in ;  but  the  Emperor 
assumed  the  right  of  admitting  as  candidates  for  the  tigintivirate 
persons  outside  the  senatorial  class,  by  bestowing  upon  them  the 
latui  clavui.  Thus  a  young  knight,  not  bom  of  a  senatorial  ihmily, 
might,  by  the  Emperor*s  favour,  enter  on  a  senatorial  career  and 
become  a  member  of  the  senate.  The  poet  Ovid,  who  by  birth 
belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  is  a  well-known  example.  The 
Emperor  seems  to  have  also  had  the  power  of  granting  a  ditcpensa- 
tion  which  a1k>wed  persons  who  had  not  been  vigintiviri  to  become 
quaestors.  It  should  bo  observed  that  in  the  senatorial  career 
(cuifiM  hanorum)  military  service  (generally  for  a  year  in  one 
legion)  was  necessary.  The  usual  steps  were  (1)  vigintivirate, 
(2)  military  tribunate,*  (3)  quaistorship,  (4)  axlileship  or  tribunate, 
(5)  prwtorship,  (G)  consulate.  Hence  the  vigintiviml  oiHces  are 
celled  by  Ovid  **  the  first  offices  of  tender  sge.*'  t 

The  Princeps  was  himself  not  only  a  senator,  but  the  **  Prince  of 
the  senate;**  his  name  stood  first  on  the  list  of  senators,  and  he 
possessed  the  right  of  voting  first.  He  did  not,  however,  adoiit 
princepi  ienatui  as  one  of  bis  titles,  as  it  was  his  ix>licy  rather  to 
distinguisli  himself  from  than  to  identify  himself  with  the  senate. 
Special  clauses  of  the  lex  de  imperio  conferred  uinni  him  further 
rights  in  regard  to  the  tmnsoctions  of  that  body.  He  had  tlic 
rights  of  summoning  the  senate— a  right  which  ho  might  have 
claimed  by  virtue  of  tlie  tribunician  power  itself, — and  of  intro- 
ducing bills  (rtiatio)  either  orally  or,  in  case  of  his  al)sence,  by 
writing,  the  proposal  being  couched  iu  the  form  of  an  oraUo  (or 
Utttrm)  ad  tnatum.  His  tribunician  |)'>wer  gave  him  the  riKlit, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  of  cancelling  ienatutcomuUa.  The 
re])Orts  of  the  transactions  in  the  curia  were  always  laid  bcfun* 
Augustus  when  ho  was  not  present  himself,  and  ho  ajipolntctl  a 
siiecial  officer,  as  his  representative,  to  see  that  the*  re|)orts  were 
drawn  up  in  full  and  nothing  im]x>rtant  omitted.  This  officer  wan 
called  cnraior  aei&rum  (or  (i2»  aetii)  Senatus, 

Augitttus  introduced  the  practice  of  forming  senatorial  committcuH 
to  consult  beforehand,  in  conjunction  with  himself,  on  mcasurea 
which  were  to  come  beforo  the  senate.  Iliey  consisted  of  one 
uiagUtrnte  from  each  college  and  fifteen  senators  chosen  by  lot  every 
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ill  iiKMiilia,  And  formed  a  tori  of  **  cabinet  oouooiU*'  In  the  laet 
year  of  bii  life,  when,  owing  to  bis  weakneet  and  adfaneed  age^  be 
could  no  longer  a|ipear  in  the  curia,  a  email  lenate  wae  empowered 
to  meet  in  hb  house  ami  pass  resolutions  in  tbe  name  of  the  whole 
senate.  This  bodj  oonsbted  of  his  son,  his  two  grandsons,  the 
consuls  in  office  and  the  consuls  designate^  twenty  senators  chosen 
Ibr  a  year,  and  other  eenators  whom  the  Emperor  himself  selected 
l«r  each  sitting.  This  ]>olitical  cotuilium  was  no  part  of  the 
constitution,  and  was  in  fact,  under  the  early  Principate,  only 
adopted  by  Augustus  himself  and  his  successor  Tibet iua.  It  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  judicial  eamilium^  which  will 
be  mentioned  below. 

{  4.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Joint  rule  of  the 
Empire  by  the  Emperor  and  the  senate  is  sometimes  called  a 
dyarchy.  It  was  a  dyarchy  that  might  at  any  moment  become 
openly,  as  it  was  rirtimlly,  a  monarchy.  For  the  Entperor 
poeeeMed  the  actual  power  through  his  control  of  the  army,  and  if 
he  bad  cbojcn  to  exert  force  he  might  liave  destroyed  the  political 
cxisleooe  of  the  senate.  But  the  change  of  the  dyarchy  into 
a  monarchy  was  wrought  gradually,  and  was  ])artly  due  to  tbe 
incompetence  of  the  senate,  which  invited  the  interference  of  the 
sorrans.  The  maiut  imperium  was  changed  by  degrees  into  tlie 
direct  mle  of  thoee  provinces  which  were  not  part  of  the  Emperor's 
proconsular  **  province."  But  Augustus  was  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  giving  to  the  senate  a  distinct  political  position  and  substantial 
powers*  lie  carefully  abstained  from  interfering  in  the  provinces 
which  were  not  within  his  imperium.  He  was  a  roan  of  com- 
promise, and  the  constitution  which  he  framed  was  intended  to 
be  a  compromise  between  the  democmtio  monarchy,  which  as 
the  non  of  Julius  ho  really  represented,  and  the  aristocracy.  He 
was  anxious  to  wipa  out  the  memory  of  the  civil  wars  and  to 
hare  it  forgotten  that  ho  liad  been  the  champion  of  the  democracy. 
While  he  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  the  divine  Julius,  he  seoms 
not  to  have  cared  to  dwell  on  the  acts  of  the  great  Di<jtator ;  and  it 
has  often  boon  noticed  how  rarely  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age 
celrbTiitc  tbe  praises  of  Julius  Ca*sar.  SVe  may  safely  say  that  no 
Btnteaitnan  lias  ever  surpassed  Au<;ustus  in  the  art  of  withholding 
frum  |M>litical  facts  their  right  names. 

There  are  numy  jiuints  in  the  Augustan  system  which  are  not 
plaiD  in  their  constitutional  bearings.  But  the  general  lines  are  clear 
enough.  The  careful  biilancing  between  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  two  political  powers  produced  some  artiBcial  arrangements 
which  could  not  last,  and  which  were  soon  altered,  either  formally 
tc  tacitly,  at  the  expenite  of  the  senate.    But  the  main  principle  Of 
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the  system  founded  hj  Angustus— the  fictkm  of  the  lodependeot  aud 
oo-otdifiate  gofernmeDt  of  the  senate^ was  not  entirely  ahandonod 
for  three  centuries. 

{  5.  'l*he  division  of  tlie  lahoars  and  iirivilegcs  of  government 
between  tlie  senate  and  the  Emperor  may  bo  considered  under  fivo 
lieads:  administration,  Jurisdiction,  election  of  msgistrates,  legis- 
lation, and  finances. 

(i)  "Moat  o( the  adminiit tat ive  functiotis,  which  the  sctiate  dis**. 
charged  under  the  Republic,  especially  in  its  Uter  period,  did  not 
belong  to  tliat  boily  by  constitutional  right,  but  were  acquired  at 
the  ex]N?n8e  of  the  supreme  magistrotcs,  to  whom  they  truly 
belonge<l.  Many  of  these  powers  were  confirmed  to  it  under  tho 
Empire. 

.  a.  The  lowers  which  the  senate  had  ex^rcibed  in  the  sphere  of 
religion,  such  ss  the  suppression  of  foreign  or  profane  rites,  it  cuD- 
tinucd  to  exercise  in  the  imperial  period. 

h.  The  rights  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  negotiating  with 
foreign  powers,  were  taken  away  from  the  senate;  but  in  unim- 
portant cases  the  Emperor  sometimes  referred  foreign  embassies  to 
that  body. 

e.  The  authority  of  the  senate  in  the  aflfairs  of  Italy  continueil 
unim]mired. 

d.  The  affairs  of  Rome  were  at  first  entirely  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  senate,  but  the  incompetent  administration  of  that 
body  soon  demanded  the  intervention  of  the  Emjierov. 

e.  The  provinces  were  divided  into  imiK-rial  and  senatorial;* 
and  the  administration  of  the  latter  wa^  in  the  hands  of  the  K^tiato. 
Rut  the  Emperor  had  certain  powers  in  the  senatorial  provinces, 
as  will  be  exi>Iaincd  in  a  later  chapter.  On  the  otlicr  hand, 
the  senate  had  a  small  hold  on  the  imperial  ])rovinces  (except 
Egypt),  in  so  far  as  the  Emperor  appointed  only  senators  as  his 
governors. 

(2)  The  senate,  as  the  council  of  the  chief  magwtrates,  sometimes 
exercised  yti(ftcia/  functions  under  the  Republic,  as  for  example  in 
the  case  of  the  Racchic  orgies  (18C  D.c).  But  such  cases  were  only 
exceptionsl.  Augustus  made  the  senate  a  ix*rmanent  court  of 
justice,  in  which  the  consul  acted  as  the  pn'siding  Judge.  Thii 
court  could  try  all  criminal  cases ;  but  in  practice  only  important 
causes,  in  which  people  of  high  rank  were  involved,  or  in  which  no 
si^ccific  law  was  ap)>licable,  came  before  it.  Tlie  Emperor  could 
influence  this  court  in  two  ways,  (I)  as  he  was  himself  a  membra 
of  it,  and  (2)  by  the  riglit  of  intercession,  which  he  possessed  in 
virtue  of  his  tribunician  power. 

•  Sm  below.  CiMp.  VI. 
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)  Deddet  tlio  court  of  tlio  cooful,  in  which  tlio  tenaU  actod  at  Jury, 
I  thart  was  the  court  of  the  Emperor.  He  could  pais  judgmeot  with- 
out a  Jury,  though  he  generally  called  in  the  aid  of  astessora,  who 
were  called  his  tonulium^  %  distinct  body  from  the  political 
toMOium  mentioned  above  (|  3).  Every  case  might  come  before 
his  court  as  before  that  of  the  senate.  Dut  practically  he  only 
tried  cases  of  political  importance  or  in  which  persons  of  high 
position  were  involved. 

It  hiy  in  the  nature  of  things  that  in  these  two  new  courts  only 
special  and  imjiortant  CAUses  were  tried.  Ordinary  processes  in 
Home  and  Italy  were  decided,  as  in  former  days,  by  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  pnuturs  (t/u»Miionei  perjictnx\  who  still  continued  to 
eiercise  tlicir  juilicial  function*.  But  senators  were  now  entirely 
deluded  from  the  bench  of  imliceM^*  who  appear  to  have  bein 
nominated  by  the  Kmperor. 

In  the  iirovinces  justice  was  administered  by  the  governors,  but 
they  had  no  JuriMliction  over  Roman  citizens,  unless  it  was  specially 
delegated  to  them  by  the  Kmperor.  Roman  citizens  could  always 
a]>peal  from  the  provincial  courts  to  the  higlier  courts  at  Rome, 
llie  appeUatio  to  the  Princeps  seems  to  have  been  made  legal  by  a 
measure  of  30  ii.c.  On  the  principle  of  the  division  of  power 
between  senate  and  I*rincc|)s  appeals  from  the  decrees  of  the 
governors  of  nenatorial  provinces  should  have  been  exclusively 
directed  to  the  senate.  Dut  on  the  strength  of  his  imptrium 
wtaius  the  Emiieror  often  received  ap|)eals  from  senatorial  as  well 
as  from  imperial  provinces.  Appeid  could  only  be  made  against 
the  seutence  of  an  ofOclal  to  whom  judicial  ]x>wer  had  been 
delegated,  it  could  not  be  made  directly  against  a  jury ;  but  it 
could  be  made  against  the  decree  of  the  magistrate  which  appointed 
the  jury. 

(5)  Under  Augustus  the  senate  ha<l  no  voice  In  the  ehctUn  qf 
matfisimlei.  The  Rin|)eror  was  himself  able  to  control  the  elec- 
tions in  the  comitia  in  two  ways.  (1)  lie  had  the  right  to  test 
tho  qualification  of  the  candidates  and  conduct  the  iiroceedings 
of  the  election.  This  right  reguUrly  belonged  to  the  consuls.  Dut 
when  Augustus  set  aside  the  consulate  for  the  tribuuician  power  in 
2^1  BX.,  it  leems  that  he  reserved  tliii  right  by  some  special  clause. 
lle'was  thus  Me  to  (Hiblish  a  list  of  caudidati's,  and  bo  "  nominate** 
tboM  whom  he  wished  to  be  elected.  He  used  only  to  nominate 
as  many  as  there  were  vacancies.  (2)  He  had  the  right  of  com- 
mendation {comtntnJatio  or  tuffrugatio).  That  is,  he  could 
nante  certain  iiersons  as  suitable  to  fill  certain  oflices ;  and  these 
cmndidaten  recommended  by  the  Eniperor  (cuHdiduti  priueipis)  wer« 
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returned  at  a  mattor  of  ooune.  The  highest  office,  however,  (he 
consulate  *  was  ezoeptod  from  the  right  of  oommemlation. 

(4)  In  regard  to  Itgidation  the  senate  was  theoretically  in  a 
better  position  under  the  Empire  than  under  tlie  Iteiwiblic. 
Originally  and  strictly  it  h'ad  no  power  of  legislation  whatever. 
The  decisions  of  the  senate,  embodied  in  ieHatntcoHittfia^  did  not 
constitutionally  become  law  until  they  were  approved  and  {lassctl 
by  an  assembly  of  the  (icople.  But  i>ractically  they  came  to  liave 
legal  force.  The  confirmation  of  the  people  came  to  bo  a  mere 
form,  and  sometime*  the  form  was  omitted.  It  is  i)oittiblo  that  it 
was  omitted  in  the  cose  of  the  decree  which  coufcrnd  the  im|)crium 
on  Augustus. 

Under  Augustus  the  senate  became  a  Icgiitlative  hotly  and  in  this 
respect  took  the  place  of  the  assembly  of  the  iieople.  From  it  and 
in  its  name  issued  the  laws  (HnaOucomulta)  which  the  Kmiierurs 
w'islied  to  enact ;  just  as  the  laws  (ifi/rt)  proposed  by  the  republican 
magistnites  were  made  by  the  people. 

The  senate  alone  had  the  power  of  {lassing  laws  to  dispense 
from  the  operation  of  other  law8,t  nnd  the  Ein)ieror  himself,  who 
was  bound  by  the  laws  like  any  other  citizen,  had  to  resort  to  it  for 
this  purpose.  For  example,  in  24  b.c.  a  scnatuscousultum  freed 
Augtistus  from  the  Cincian  law  which  fixed  a  maximum  for 
dentitions.  'J'he  siiecial  exception  of  |)articular  (lersons  from  the  law 
which  defined  a  ha^t  age  for  holding  the  magistracies,  was  at  first 
a  prerogative  of  the  senate,  but  the  Princeps  gradually  usurped  it. 
To  the  senate  also  belonged  exclusively  the  right  of  decreeing  a 
triumph,  of  consecrating  or  condemning  the  IVincej*  after  death, 
and  of  licensing  collfgia, 

'J'he  Prince])s  ha^l  no  direct  right  to  make  laws,  more  than  n 
consul  or  a  tribune.  Like  these  magistrates,  he  had  by  virtue  of 
his  tribunician  iH>wer  the  right  to  profxise  or  introduce  a  law  at  tlio 
cbmitiii,  fur  the  people  to  iKmn,  But  this  form  of  initiating; 
legislation  was  little  used,  and  was  entirely  given  tip  by  the  suc- 
cessor of  Augustus.  It  would  seem  that  it  did  not  harmonixe  with 
the  monarchical  essence  of  the  IVinciiAte.  It  placed  the  lVince]M 
on  a  level  witli  the  other  magistrates,  and  perlia|Ni  it  recognisi'd  t<M> 
o[teh\y  the  sovran  right  of  the  fieople,  which,  in  )K>int  of  fact,  tlu* 
Emperor  had  usur|ied.  But  formally  the  Priiiceiis  had  no  right  to 
make  laws  himself,  and  thus  Au;;ubtus  as  Princeps  was  lean 
l^owerful  than  Ca'sar  as  triumvir.    But  the  iet>traint  was  e\'ade«l  in 

*  This  !■  trof,  ftl  all  •vni'i,  for  the  I  f  TbiiiapH<^to  lUe  ttuXf  peiluti;  but 
Snt  two  Kmperort.  CMBflnemlalkiii  for  I  «l  ilie  tml  of  llir  Ami  cHtiury  a.u.  ia«* 
the  ooiuttUte  Meaii  to  b«ve  bein  liitro-  I  flnU  tbe  Einix-rvn  gr^iitlitg  «ttB|«u*e* 
«luc«a  by  the  tt\g^  of  Nero.  |  tkms. 
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•erenl  ways,  and  at  a  matter  of  fact  the  Emperor  waa  the  law- 
f^iTOf.  By  apeeUl  enactmenta  he  was  antborised  to  grant  to 
both  corporatioDS  and  iodividiiala   rights  which   were  properly 

\  only  conferred  by  the  comitia.  It  was  the  Princeps  who  founded 
colonies  and  gave  them  lloman  citixcnship.  It  was  he  who  be« 
stowed  npon  a  subject  community  tlie  dignity  of  iui  Latinum 
or  a  Latin  community  to  full  Roman  citizenship.  It  was  quite 
lo^^ical  that  these  powers  sliouhl  Iw  transferred  to  the  Prince|)s, 
in  his  capacity  of  Imperator,  as  sovmn  over  the  provinces  and 
dis}ienBer  of  ])eace  and  war,  and  maker  of  treaties.  Uo  also  used 
to  define  th4)  local  statutes  for  a  new  colony,  lie  had  the  right  to 
f^rant  1U*man  ciiixonship  to  soldiers  at  nil  events^  perhaps  also  to 
others. 

Ainrt  from  these  tege$  dtti/r^  which  were  properly  comitial  laws, 
the  most  Important  mode  of  im|X'rial  legislation  was  by  '^con- 
stitutions,** which  did  not  require  the  assistance  of  either  renate  or 
eomitia.    These  imperial  measures  took  the  fonn  either  of  (1) 

(edicts,  which  as  a  magistrate  the  Princeps  was  specially  em- 
|Hiwered  to  issue;  or  of  (2)  ac4a  (decnta  or  epUi6l^\  decisions 
and  regulations  of  the  Emperor  which  primarily  applied  only  to 
sfiecial  esses,  but  were  gecernlised  and  adopted  t^  uuiversally  binding 
laws.  The  validity  of  the  imperial  acti  was  recognised  in  a  special 
dauso  o(  the  lex  de  iinperio^  and  the  oath  taken  by  senators  and 
magistrates  included  a  recognition  of  their  validity.  But  their 
raliility  ceased  on  the  death  of  the  Princeps,  and  this  faet 
illustrates  the  important  constitutional  difference  between  the 
I'rincipate  and  monarchy. 

(5.)  The  financial  system  of  the  state  was  modified  by  the 
division  of  the  government  between  the  Emperor  and  the  senate. 
Tliere  were  now  two  treasuries  instoail  of  one.  The  old  mrarium 
Batumi  was  retained  by  the  senate.  Under  the  Republic  the 
ttrarinm  was  under  the  charge  of  the  quaestors,  but  by  Augustus 
the  duty  was  tmnHferrvd  tu  two  pnetors,  23  i!.c.  (pr«tore$  mrarii). 
The  Kmiieror's  treasury  was  call<^  the /sens ;  *  and  from  It  he  had 
to  defray  the  costs  of  the  provincial  administration,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army  and  fleets,  the  corn-supply,  &c.  It  is  to  be 
observeil  thatiirovincial  territory  in  the  imperial  provinces  was  now 
regardt>tl  as  the  pni^ierty,  nut  of  the  state,  but  of  the  Emperor; 
and  therefore  the  i>rucecds  derived  from  the  land-taxes  went  into 
the  fiscua.  From  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view  the  fiscus  was  as 
much  the  |irivate  pro|)urty  of  the  Emperor  as  the  personal  property 

*  TWnam^wMiirulMblx  lint  applied  In  |  vf  a^odlyt.   but  It   U  ronvtoient    to 
ihim  iM-lifikal  artuM  m  early  a«  AuvuatiM.  i  Milc!|tAt«  Ike  y^aje. 
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which  h«  inherited  (|Mi^/iiioii^«m)  or  acquire*!  ae  a  prirate  eltlceti 
(rti  ftivata).  But  at  tint  the  ktter  waa  kept  apart  from  the 
fiacus,  which  heloDged  to  him  in  hht  political  cajiacity.  Hit  pcnooAl 
property,  howeter,  toon  bscame  looked  upon,  not  indeed  an  fiacal, 
but  as  in  a  certain  icnee  imperial  (crown-proiierty,  as  we  sl.oukl 
sayX  and  devolving  by  right  on  his  successor. 

The  expenses  which  the  strartum  was  colled  u|)on  to  dcfiay 
under  tlie  Prlucipate  were  chiefly  (1)  public  religious  worshi|v 
(2)  public  festivalii,  (3)  mnintcnauco  of  public  buildings,  (4)  oc* 
casional  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  (5)  construction  of  public 
roods  in  Jtonio  and  Italy,  to  witich,  however,  the  fisc  also  con- 
tributed. Indeed  it  is  imiiossible  to  distinguish  accurately  the 
division  between  the  two  treasuries. 

In  the  senatorial  provinces  the  taxes  were  at  first  collected  on 
the  farming  system,  which  had  prevailed  under  the  Hcpublic,  but 
this  system  wa^  abandoned  before  long,  and  finally  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  in  the  senatorial  as  well  as  the  imjierial  provinccH 
was  conducted  by  imperial  oflicers.  But  the  temlency  v(*as  to 
consign  the  duty  of  collecting  the  taxei  to  the  communities  them- 
selves, and  in  later  times  this  became  the  system  universally.* 

In  the  arrangements  for  minting  money  also  a  division  was  mado 
by  Augustus  between  Emperor  and  senate.  At  first  (27  ii.c.)  buth 
senate  and  Emperor  could  issue  gold  and  silver  coinage,  at  the 
exi^ense  of  the  a*rarium  and  the  imperial  treasury  respectively. 
Copper  coinage  ceased  altogether  for  a  time.  But  when  cojiiier  waa 
Again  issued  about  twelve  years  later,  a  new  arrangement  was  inado. 
The  Princeps  reserved  for  himself  exclusively  the  coining  of  golil 
and  silver,  and  gave  the  coining  of  ci>))|)er  exclusively  to  the  senate. 
This  was  an  atlvantage  for  the  situate  and  a  iterious  limit  on  tho 
power  of  the  Prince|)8.  For  the  exchange  value  of  the  co)*i)er 
always  exceeded  the  rsluo  of  the  metal,  and  thus  the  senate  had 
the  power,  which  the  Princcfis  did  not  |ki}«csh,  of  issuing  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  credit-money.  In  later  tinicn  wo  shall  see  tliat 
the  Em|)erors  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  depreciating  tho 
value  of  silver  and  thus  assuming  the  same  privilege. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  senate  uinler  the  ' 
Em|)erors  was  that  It  Kerved  as  an  opj;m  of  publication,  ami  kept 
the  public  in  communication  with  tho  j^overnment.    The  Kui|icror 
could  conimunicate  to  the  senate  inipr»rtant  events  at  homo  or 
abroad,  and  though  these  communications  were  not  formally  iKibIic,t 


*  Fur  UxM  and  foiircet  of  Mate  Incooie 
•te  Nut«  A.  ai  end  of  chapter. 

t  The  publlcatkM  of  Uie  acte  HnaiuM, 
or  procecdlofi  of  Uit  ■enate,  wbkb  leena 
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they  rtnebcd  the  public  cur.  it  wm  usual  for  a  new  Prlocepe  oq 
hit  icoestion  to  Uj  before  the  lenate  a  programme  of  hit  intended 
policy,  and  this  was  of  course  designed  for  the  benefit  of  a  much 
larger  amlience  tlian  that  assembled  in  the  Curia. 


SecT.  III.~Thb  PaiKCEW  and  tur  MAOiarnATia. 

{  G.  We  have  seen  that  the  republican  magistrates  continued  to 
he  elected  nndcr  tie  £mf4re,  and  they  were  still  siipiKMed  to 
eiercise  their  functions  independently.  Under  the  dlctatorsliip  of 
Jolius  Caesar,  they  had  been  subject  to  tlie  maiui  imperium  of  the 
dictator ;  but  it  was  not  so  under  tlie  Princiixite.  Tlie  Princeiis 
lias  no  tnaiMj  imperUm  over  them,  as  lie  liis  over  the  proconsul 
abroad.  His  power  if  only  co-ordinate,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  b 
quite  indciK^ndcnt. 

The  dignity  of  the  consulate  was  maintaiueil,  and  it  was  still 
a  coveted  \iobX,  Iiideoil  new,  though  reflected,  lustre  seemed  to 
In  abed  on  the  supreme  magiHtracy  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only 
magixtracy  which  tli?  Princcps  deigned  occaHionally  to  hold  himself. 
To  be  the  Kmiieror*s  coUi'a:;ue  was  a  great  distinction  indeed.  The 
consuls  btill  g>ive  their  name  to  the  year  of  their  office,  and  they 
retiineil  the  right  of  conducting  and  controlling  the  elections  in 
the  |o|Htlar  assemblies.  It  has  alrc.idy  Ixwn  meutioncil  that  a  new 
aenatorial  court  was  instituted,  in  which  they  were  the  iiresiding 
judges.  Au^^ustus  alto  asdl^^ncd  tlie  oonMitIg  sime  new  duties  in 
civil  jurisdiction.  l)ut  he  introduced  tlie  fashion  of  replacing  the 
cQOaula  wild  eiitcrod  uixin  office  in  January  by  a  now  pair  of 
otnMntf  Bufftcli  nt  the  end  of  six  months.  Iliis  custom,  however, 
was  not  definitely  legalifWHl,  and  was  sometimes  not  observed.  In 
later  tim'«  four-monthly  cousubtes  were  intrmluced/  and  liter 
■till  tw>nionthly.  t 

The  number  of  pra*tors  had  been  increased  to  sixteen  by  Julius 
CA*snr.  Augustus  at  first  reduced  the  number  to  oi.!;ht;  ho  then 
added  two ;ii'A.7oref  Krarii;X  aftcra-ards  he  increnssil  litem  again  to 
rixtcen,  but  finally  fixed  the  number  nt  tweU'c.  llie  chief  duties 
of  the  |)ra*turs  were,  as  before,  judicial.  But  Augustus  assigned  to 
them  the  obligatiuii  of  a'lebrating  public  games,  which  formerly 
had  deviilvetl  ujion  the  consuls  and  the  anlilcs. 

A  college  of  ten  tribunes  was  still  elected  every  year,  but  the 
ofHce  Ix^came  unimportant,  and  the  chief  duties  of  a  tribune  were 
mnnicipal.f    The  a*dilcs  also  lost  many  of  their  functions. 

•  Alitf  Nm.  I     I  Bat  tbt 7  tUU  ittAlncd  ind  toBt^ 
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Augnttut  divided  the  city  of  Homo  liito  foarteen  regtonii»  over 
each  of  which  an  overieer  or  prefect  presided ;  theio  ofcneert  were 
chosen  from  the  prwtors,  lodiles,  and  tribunes. 

The  quiestorship  was  a  more  serious  and  laborious  office.  Sulla 
had  fixed  the  number  ot  quaestors  at  twenty ;  Julius  Cicsar  raised  it 
to  forty ;  Augustus  rcduce<l  it  a.'^in  to  twenty.  Qumstors  were 
assign^  to  tlie  governors  of  senatorial  provinces ;  tlie  proconsul  of 
Sicily  had  two.  Two  quaestors  were  at  the  disiiosnl  of  tlie  Kmiieror* 
to  bear  communications  bctwe<*n  him  and  the  senate.  Tlie  consuls 
liad  four  qmustors,  and  these  were  two  qutntorei  urUtnL 

This  magistracy  hod  an  import:mce  over  and  above  its  proper 
Amctions,  in  tliat  it  qualified  for  admission  into  the  senate.  I'htu 
as  long  as  the  quicstors  were  elected  by  the  comitia,  the  |)cople  ha«l 
a  direct  voice  in  the  formation  of  tlic  senate ;  and  tlm^  too,  the 
Kmperor,  by  his  right  of  commendation  already  mentioned,  exercisetl 
a  great  tliough  indirect  influence  on  the  constitution  of  tliat  body. 

Tlic  vi^^intivirato  was  held  before  the  qiia'storahlp.  It  comprised 
four  distinct  boards :  the  (re$viri  enpiUth$^  on  whom  it  devolved  to 
execute  capital  sentences ;  the  travin  monttahs^  wlio  presided  at 
the  mint ;  the  quatuorvin  Wis  in  urbe  purg(tndti,  officers  who  looked 
after  the  streets  of  Home ;  and  the  decemviri  $tiifibu9  iiidicamii$, 
who  were  now  apix>inted  to  preside  in  the  eontumviral  courts. 

The  Republican  magistrates  formed  a  civil  service  and  executive 
for  the  senate.  The  Prince|Hi  had  no  such  assistance  at  his  dis|x>RAl. 
Aa  a  magistrate,  he  was  supposeil,  like  a  consul  or  a  imvtor,  to  do 
everything  himself,  Tlie  jiersonal  activity,  wliich'  is  presup|K)ecd 
on  the  part  of  the  Prinoeiw,  is  one  of  the  features  which  distinguish 
the  Principate  from  monarcliy.  It  followed,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  theory,  that  all  the  oflicials,  who  carried  out  the  details  of 
administration  for  which  the  Kmperor  was  responsible,  wcro  not 
public  officers,  but  the  private  servants  of  the  Kini)eror.  A  freed- 
man  fulfilled  duties  wliich  in  a  monarchy  would  devolve  ujion  a 
secretary  of  state.  The  Enqieror  ha<l  theoretically  a  jHjrfect  right 
to  have  ap|K)intcd,  if  lie  cliose,  frecdiiien,  or  citi/^iis  of  any  rank,  an 
governors  in  the  provinces  wliich  he  was  siip|x>Ke4l  to  govern  him-, 
self.  It  was  due  to  the  sound  jxilicy  of  Augustus  and  his  RelV 
control  that  he  made  it  a  strict  rule,  which  his  successors  main- 
taiued,  only  to  ap]x>int  senators,  and  in  certain  canes  knights,  to 
those  posts.  Ho  also  voluntarily  define<l  the  qualification  of 
equestrian  rank  for  the  financial  officers,  procuratortt  AutjH$ti^ 
who  representeil  him  in  the  provinces.*  But  the  position  of  tlio 
knights  must  be  more  fully  explained. 
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Sbot.  IV— Thk  Eguim. 

I  7.  Th«  •quetirian  Ofdar  wat  reorgsDised  by  Augattm^  and 
altcnd  both  in  its  oonstiiation  and  In  ito  political  potitkm. 

(i)  CkfHitiMiitn,  In  the  early  Uepublic  the  tquiU$  were  the 
diizen  caTalry,  who  wm  provided  with  horset  fur  their  military 
■arrioe  at  public  eoet  But  in  tlie  later  Republic  there  had  come  to 
be  three  clatacs  of  equitei ;  those  who  were  provided  with  public 
horm  (tquei  Jhmanu$  njuo  puUico),  thoM  who  provided  their  own 
horwe,  and  thoio  who  by  citate  or  otherwise  wore  qoalified  fur 
cavalry  lervice  but  did  not  serve.  The  two  last  cissaes  were 
nut  in  the  strictest  speech  lloman  knights,  and  they  were  abolished 
altogether  by  Auieustiis,  who  thus  relumed  to  the  system  of  tlie 
early  Reimblic.  Henceforward  every  knight  is  an  e^uei  liomanui 
fquo  pubficof*  and  the  whole  ordo  eque§ter  consists  of  such. 

{2)  Admiuion^  The  Kmpcror  himiself  assumed  the  right  of 
granting  the  public  horte  whix:h  secured  entry  into  the  equestrian 
order.  Tlie  chief  qualifications  were  the  equestrian  census, 
free  birth,  soundness  of  body,  good  character,  but  tlie  qualification 
of  free  birth  was  not  strictly  insisted  on  under  the  Empire,  and 
freedmea  were  oft^n  raised  .to  be  kniglits.  A  senator's  son  necessarily 
became  a  knight  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  and  thus  for  men  bom  in 
senatorial  rank,  knighthood  was  a  regular  stage  before  entry  into 
Um  senate.  There  was  a  si)ccial  oflicial  dejiartment  (ad  census 
equitum  Jlomanorum)  for  investigating  the  qunlifications  of  those 
who  were  admitted  into  either  of  ''the  two  ordcra,*'  (ordo  uterque) 
as  tlie  senate  and  the  knights  were  called. 

(3)  Lffi^cnurt,  Another  innovation  of  Augustus  consisted  in 
making  the  rank  cif  knight  tenable  for  life.  Apart  from  degradation, 
aa  a  punishment  «>r  as  a  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  his  income 
below  the  equestrfan  rating  (400,000  sesterces),  a  knight  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  knight,  unless  he  becomes  a  senator  or  enters  legionary 
■t-n'ice.  liej^iunary  service  was  so  attractive  under  the  Empire 
that  cases  often  occum'd  of  knights  surrendering  their  rank  in 
onler  to  liecoino  cunturions. 

(4)  Eijuitmn  prUfitio.  It  was  an  old  custom  that  the  equitm 
Uviuani  ttjuo  puftlico  should  ride  annually,  on  the  Ides  of  July,  in 
foil  military  ca|iarison  from  the  Tem|ile  of  Mara  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  firet  to  the  Forum  to  o0er  sacrifice  there  to  their  patron  gods, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  then  on  to  the  Capitol.     This  procession, 


*  Often  abWevlAlcd  to  tqu»  publi€o* 
Vmdtt  tb«  later  Repalilic,  wbcn  tber« 
wtfft  kalgkts  who  iMd  Uiclr  om  n  liorte*. 
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culled  tbe  tramveciiQ  eqviium  had  fallen  into  diiuie»  and  Atignttuii 
revWed  it  and  ooml>in€d  with  it  an  tquUum  probaiio^  or  '^refiewof 
the  knights.**  Sitting  on  horseback  and  ordered  according  to  tlnir 
turmse,  the  knights  passed  before  the  Kmpcror,  and  the  name  of 
each  was  called  aloud.  The  names  of  my  whose  behaviour  had 
given  cause  for  censure  were  fosscd  over,  and  they  were  thus 
exijellcd  from  the  order.  Here  the  £mi)eror  disclmrgcd  duties  which 
before  the  time  of  Sulla  Lad  been  discharged  by  the  censors.  lie 
was  assisted  by  three  or  ten  senators  appointed  for  the  imrfiose. 

(5)  Organisation.  The  cqueittrian  order  was  divided  into 
lurmm^  six  in  riumlH*r,each  of  which  was  commanded  by  one  of  the 
§eviri  equitum  Homanorum  {iXapxoi),  The  aeviri  were  nominated 
by  the  Emperor,  and  clianged  annually  like  the  magistrates.  They 
were  obliged  to  exhibit  games  (ludi  ievimlea)  every  year.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  knights  were  not  organised  or  treated  as  a 
political  body,  like  the  senate.  They  had  no  machinery  for 
action;  no  common  political  initiative;  no  common  purse. 

(6)  Privileyet,  In  dress  the  lloman  etiues  was  distinguished  by 
the  military  mantle  called  (rahea,  and  the  narrow  purple  stri|Ms 
(angnBtui  elaviu)  ou  the  tunic,  'i  hey  also  wore  a  ^old  ring,  and 
this  was  considered  so  distinctively  a  badge  of  knighthood,  that  tho 
bestowal  of  a  gold  ring  by  the  Emperor  became  the  funu  of 
bestowing  knighthood.  The  children  of  a  knight,  like  those  of 
a  senator,  were  entitled  to  wear  the  gold  bvtta.  In  the  theatre 
special  seats—"  the  fourteen  rows  ** — were  reserved  fur  the  kuighta, 
aud  Augustus  (5  a.d.)  assigned  them  special  seats  also  at  races  in 
the  Circus  and  at  gladiatorial  s|iectaclcs. 

(7)  Service  i/  the  knighU  a$  offioen,  TUq  chief  aim  of  Augustus 
in  reorganising  the  knights  was  military.  He  det^ireil  to  prucure 
competent  officers  in  the  army,  fi-om  which  posts  he  excluded 
senators  entirely.  Men  of  senatorial  rank,  however,  who,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  became  knights  before  they  were  old 
enough  to  enter  the  senate,  rcgukrly  served  a  militia,  as  it  was 
called.  The  officer-ixwts  here  referred  to  are  the  subordinate 
commands — ^not  the  supreme  commands  of  legions — and  are  of  three 
kinds:  (a) pro/ectura  cohortig,  or  command  of  an  auxiliary  cohort, 
(6)  trihauattu  militum,  in  a  legion,  (c)  pnt/tctura  aU,  connnaud 
of  an  auxiliary  cavalry  squadron.  The  Em])eror,  as  the  supremo 
military  commander,  made  the  api)ointments  to  these  inilitim 
efjuestrei.  Service  as  officers  seems  to  have  been  made  obligatory 
on  the  knights  by  Augustus.  As  knights  only  could  hold  theee 
posts,  there  was  no  system  of  regular  promotion  for  soldiers  into  tho 
officer  class.  But  it  often  happened  that  soldiers  who  had  distin« 
guished  themselves  and  had  risen  to  the  first  rank  of  centurions-  - 
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vho  correipoDJed  tomewhai  (o  oiir  **  nan-coiniiiittioiicd  oflieert** 
^raodred  the  €quu$  pubtiem  from  the  Emiieror»  and  tbiit  were 
able  to  beeome  tribunes  end  prAfecte.  At  a  rule  the  offken  held 
their  pott«  for  eevenl  yean,  and  it  wan  considered  a  privilege  to 
hold  the  trilmnaiui  iemeiiri$t  which  could  be  laid  down  after  fix 
moothi.* 

^  (8)  Service  t/  kmghU  a$  jurymen.  In  122  B.o.»  C.  Oracchua 
had  aaaigned  the  right  of  terving  as  iudice»  ezclusiTelj  to  the 
knights ;  forty  years  later  (81  B.C.X  SulU  restored  it  to  the  senate ; 
then  in  70  bx  ,  a  compromise  between  the  two  orders  was  made 
by  the  Uw  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  whereby  the  Hit  of  jurymen  was 
composed  of  three  classes,  called  decurim,  the  first  consisting 
entirrly  of  senators,  the  second  of  knights  eijuo  fmUico,  the  third 
of  trihnni  mmrii.  As  the  lant  cla^s  possessed  the  equestrian  census 
and  b -longed  to  the  equestrian  order  in  the  wide  sense  in  which 
the  term  wa^  th?n  used,  although  they  had  not  the  equtii  putiicut^ 
this  law  of  Cutta  really  gave  the  preponderance  to  the  knights, 
like  total  number  of  iudice$  was  0(K>,  eacli  class  contributing  300. 
This  arrangement  lasted  till  4G  B.C.,  when  Closer  removed  ihf 
Iribuni  mrarii  from  the  third  class  and  filled  it  with  knights  in 
the  strict  sense.  Au^uittus  excluded  the  senators  altogether  from 
lenricj  as  iWictf,  antl  while  he  preserved  the  three  decurim  filled 
tliem  with  knights.  But  he  adiUil  a  fourth  decuria  for  service  in 
imiroportant  civil  trials,  couftistiug  of  men  who  possessed  more 
than  half  the  equestrian  income  (dueeHarii).  Only  men  of  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age  were  placed  on  the  list  of  iudiceif  and,  in 
tbe  time  of  Augustus,  only  citizens  of  Home  or  Italy. 

(9)  Employment  </  kniyht$  in  ttate  ojfkei.  By  reserving  the 
posts  of  ofTicers  and  iudict*  for  the  knights  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
senators,  Augustus  was  carrying  out  the  dodgn  of  C.  Qracchus 
and  giving  the  knights  an  important  jHilitical  position,  so  that 
they  were  in  some  measure  co-onlinated  with  the  senate  as  a 
factor  in  the  state.  But  he  went  much  further  than  this.  He 
divided  tlie  offices  of  administration  and  the  public  posts  between 
the  senators  and  the  knights.  The  general  princiide  of  division 
was  tliat  thoKO  spheres  of  administration,  which  were  more  closely 
connt^ted  with  the  £mper<»r  personally,  were  given  to  knights. 
The  legateslii]js  of  le^sions,  however,  were  reserved  for  senators; 
as  alio  the  governorships  of  those  provinces  which  had  been 
annexed  under  the  republic  But  new  annexations,  such  as 
E2y|>t,  Noricum,  and  Ha*tia,  were  entrunted  to  knights,  and 
likewise  the  comnumds  of  new  institutions,  such  as  the  fleet  and 
the  auxiliary  troops.  Financial  offices,  the  collection  of  taxes,  and 
•  St.  uhm.  cu^  V.  4  T.    ^,g,^,^^^  ^^  Google 
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tliote  potU  In  Home  and  lUly  (to  be  mentioned  in  CUia.  V.) 
which  the  Emperor  took  charge  of,  were  alio  resenred  for  knigbta. 
The  aelection  of  the  procuratort$  Attgvili,  or  taz«ofiiccr%  in  tho 
IMTOvinccs  from  the  knights  olone  was  sonic  compensation  to  thi-ni 
lor  tho  loss  of  tho  remuneratiTe  field  which  they  had  occupied 
under  the  llepublic  as  imUicani.  As  the  taxes  in  the  imperial 
jtruvinces  were  no  longer  farmed,  but  directly  levied  from  the  pro- 
vincials, the  occuimtion  of  the  knights  as  middlemen,  by  which 
lliey  had  b-jen  able  to  accumulate  capital  and  ho  acquire  i>olitical 
influence,  was  gone.  Under  tho  rriiici|uite  they  aie  an  official 
class.  Those  knights  who  held  high  imperial  ofliccs  were  called 
tqulUi  illustret, 

(lo)  KUvatim  of  kniyhU  to  Hie  tenatt.  Knights  of  senatorial 
rank^that  is,  sous*  of  senators— who  had  not  yet  entered  the 
senate,  formed  a  special  class  within  the  equestrian  order,  to  which 
they,  as  a  rule,  only  temporarily  belonged,  and  wore  the  badges  of 
their  senatorial  birth.  They  could  ordinarily  become  senators  on 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five.  For  knights  who  were  not  of 
senatorial  rank  there  was  no  regular  system  of  advancement  to  iho 
senate.  But  the  Emperor,  by  assumin:^  censorial  functions,  could 
exerci^  the  right  of  adlectio,  and  admit  knights  into  the  senate* 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  usage  to  admit  into  the  senate  the 
commander  of  the  prietorian  guards  when  he  vacatcil  that  pc«t. 

*  AIM  grsiMUcM  ur  grett-tr«nd«oM(  Iw'  nut  (WucemUntt  bryuiKl  the  iMni  degree. 
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!  htnditalum,  duly  on  IrfCftdct  (•w  lielvw. 

TheMloirlnuHtlliaortbeclikftaxw.  Oiap-V.,^  7).  Inlrulucedby  Augurtwln 
l»ipuata,tndotbwiioiir€«ior«latereveou«  '  Italy,  but  i»«t  •pplyhig  to  !!•*  |m,vlnc«.. 
(en.  Mr.  W.  Amokl.  Roman  ProfiiKial  \  (7)  Ihi'  cuMmiw  dullea  O-^rturi.).  (n) 
AdmMMtratiam,  p.  IHT,  i^..  and  article  \  Tax  of  one  ikt  cent,  on  artkira  «f  mK 
••Tributum"  and  ••  VectMalU"  In  Jfict,  i  €fktt$ima  rrmm  rtwn/inm.  Iniruluced  by 
u/AHliquaki:  (I)  Tbe  provincial  lawl-  ,  AnguMua.  (»)  Tax  of  four  per  cMit.  on 
Ux ;  (a)  tk«  aii>.«iMi.  or  aupHy  of  com.  ,  pun  liaM*  of  alavoa  (i/n/n/o  c(  ricr«iw« 
ritlier  the  an'tma  maUarit,  ft*  aupiiort  rma/i-w  mantipiorum.)  (I*) Hu^Uihtm. 
of  tlie  ioldlera  in  tbc  i*ov:nccii,  or  tbe  ^alomm,  owdiicatwl  |in.|wrty  of  i^n. 
nmtoiKi  cirfco,  which  fell  only  .«  t4<y|.t  '  tienmrd  pommn.  (II)  Jk.Ha  cmli»ra. 
an.1  Africa,  fur  tho  malntMiamec^  Rome  t  |  uncJalined  legaclea  which  canie  to  tli« 
(3)  capltatlon.tax  on  trader.;  (4)  ag»r  ,  atate.  (U)  ^m,^«  ro,on«r.«-..  anoml- 
pmUicMt  in  Italy  and  tlie  piwvlncea;  (5)  nally  voluntary,  but  really  compulwy, 
the  landed  pro|ierty  of  tlie  Kniperor  contrlbutU*!  offered  to  frmperora  by  Italy 
i§mtrim»Hitim  CmariB)  la  Italy  and  tbe  I  and  tbe  province*,  on  their  acivMhai. 
provlDctt  I  Egypt  comet  under  thU  head.  ^ ^^^T^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THR  WAUTLf  OP  AUGUSTUt  AVD  HIS  PLAK8  TO  FOUND  A  DTXAtTT. 

I  1.  Tatkt  of  Auguttut.  |  2.  IIU  miirrUgos.  Uvln.  The  |K>litiai1  Im- 
portanct  of  tht  ini|>erinl  houM.  |  3.  Tht  problem  of  the  sacceMion, 
TIm  ooMon  imfwii.  rusitiun  of  Axrip|>A.  {  4.  Kir«t  plan  of  Auguitttn. 
Mftroellut  and  Juliii.     lllneu  of  Augustus.      Ik>Ath   of   Mnrcellus. 

L5.  Second  plan  nf  Augustus.  Marringe  of  Agrip|Ni  and  Julm. 
ath  of  Agrippa.  {  G.  Marriage  of  Tiberius  and  Julia.  Position  of 
Tiberius.  Gains  and  Lucius  Ciesar.  {  7.  Ilepravity  of  Julia.  Her 
banishment.  Third  pl»n  of  Aus^ustut.  Tibeiius  becomes  the  consort 
of  the  Emperor  and  it  n.irked  out  as  his  successor. 

f  1.  Whii.k  Augustus  WAS  constructing  the  new  constitution  ho 
bad  many  tasks  of  other  kirids-HKlminintratlve,  militar}%  ami 
diplomatic— to  perform.  He  had  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the 
Roman  state  with  neighbouring  powers  in  the  Kast;  be  liod  tu 
secure  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire  on  the  Hhine  ami  th« 
Danube  ogninst  the  German  barb:irians,  ami  carry  out  there  the 
work  begun  by  Cassar  bis  father.    He  Itad  to  improve  the  adinini.**. 
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tnUioD  in  luly  and  Home,  tnd  step  in  if  the  senate  of  the  Empire 
fiiileil  to  perform  its  duties;  he  had  to  reform  the  prorincial 
ailministratton  which  had  been  so  disgracefully  managed  by  the 
senate  of  tiie  ]t<*|iublic.  Denidcs  this  he  had  to  malce  his  own 
piriNtioQ  vafo  bjT  ]cec]iing  his  fellow-citizens  content ;  ho  had  to  see 
that  tlie  noUles  ami  tlie  peo]>lc  were  proTiditl  with  emi>loyment  and 
amttsement.  Finally  he  had  to  luuk  forward  into  the  future,  and 
talie  nieasun-s  to  ensure  the  |N)rmanence  of  tlie  system  which  he 
liad  called  into  being. 

This  kst  task  of  Augustus,  his  ]>lans  and  his  disappointments  in 
the  clioice  of  a  successor  to  his  power,  will  furm  the  subject  of  tlie 
present  chapter.  It  is  needful,  tirst  of  all,  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
his  family  relatiimshipsi. 

I  *2.  Augustus  WHS  marrioil  throe  times.  (I)  Ho  hail  been  lic* 
truthcd  to  a  diughter  of  P.  Sorvilius  Isauricus,  but  tK>litical  motives 
iiMluced  him  to  abandon  this  alliance  and  marry  Clodia,  daughter 
of  FuUia,  in  onlcr  to  seal  a  reconciliation  with  her  stepfather 
M.  Ant'iiiius.  In  co(isct]ucnce,  liowever,  of  a  quarrel  with  her 
muther,  lie  imt  lier  away  before  the  marriage  was  consummated. 
(2)  nil  second  wife  wiu  Scribonia,  twice  a  widow,  wliom  he 
also  married  for  |)olitical  reasons,  namely,  in  order  to  conciliate 
Sextus  Potiiiiciutf,  whoM  father-in-law,  Scribouius  Libo^  was 
Scriliun'a's  brotlicr.  Hy  her  one  child  vfM  bom  to  him  in  39  b.c., 
unluckily  a  daughter;  fo^  had  it  been  a  son,  much  anxiety  ami 
sorrow  might  have  been  s|iared  him.  Her  name  was  Julia.  He 
divonxd  Scribunia  in  onler  to  marry  (3)  I/ivia,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Tiberius  Clauuiiui  Nero  (38  D.i'.).  Livia  was  herself  a  daughter 
jf  the  CKmdian  house,  for  her  father,  M.  I.ivius  DruHUs  Clau* 
dianus,  was,  as  his  name  shows,  a  Cliudius  adopted  into  the 
Uvian  gens.  She  wan  a  boauli^'ul  and  tiilented  woman  wliom  he 
tnily  loved ;  and  it  was  a  sore  disap|x>intmotit  to  liim  that  they 
had  no  children. 

Livia,  however,  brought  her  husband  two  stepsons:  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  (bom  in  12  B.c.)  and  Xero  Claudius  Drusus,  born  in 
38  D.C.,  after  licr  marriage  with  Augustus,  and  susixK^ted  to  be  really 

his  STMl. 

Ik-sides  his  daughter  Julia  and  his  wife  Livia,  another  woman 
possessed  great  in duence  with  the  Kmperorand  played  an  important 
fiart  in  the  aflairs  of  the  time.  This  was  hb  sister  Octavia.  She 
was  nuirried  twice,  first  to  C.  Claudius  Marcollus,  and  secondly,  for 
puliiical  reasons,  to  M.  Aiitonius.  fly  her  first  marriage  she  had  a 
fon,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  (born  43  D.c.),  and  two  daughters,  both 
naiiK'd  llarcella. 

It  fh  neci«iary  to  say  a  word  here  about  the  political  position  of 
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the  Emperor's  kindred.  The  imperial  home  embraced  :lbema1«  And 
f«roalo  deecendanto  in  m«le  (agnatic)  line  from  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty;  the  wife  of  the  Kni])eror;  and  the  wives  of  the  male  de* 
scendants,  ^lius  Livia  and  Julia  btrlonged  to  tlie  house  of  Augustus 
butOctaviadid  not  belong  to  it,  nor  Julia's  children,  until  Augustus 
ailoi>ted  them.  The  divtiuctive  i>rivilego  |)usHeitsc«l  by  mciubcm  of  the 
imiicrial  house  was  that  they  were  inviolable  and  racrosauct  Vtke  tlio 
tribunes.  This  right  dated  fruni  the  triumviral  i>criod,  and  thus  is 
explained  how  it  was  tlmt  Octaviu,  though  not  one  of  the  hn]ierial 
liouse,  ijosscssed  tribunician  sacrosnnctity.  She  hsd  acquired  it  iK>t 
as  the  sister  of  Caesar,  lut  as  the  wife  of  AntonluM.  Soon  it  becauio 
the  custom  for  the  soldiers  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  **  wholo 
house  of  the  Ca>sars;**  but  this  custom  lianlly  existed  under 
Augustus  himself.*  Under  the  first  PrinceiNi  the  nicnibers  of  hii« 
house  enjoyed  few  honours  and  privileges,  compared  with  those 
which  were  acquired  by  them  in  later  reigns. 

1 3.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  constitutionally  the  Kni|)cror 
has  no  voice  in  api>ointing  a  succesHor  to  the  Princiiiate ;  for  neither 
designation  nor  heredity  was  reoognisi-d.  Augustus  had  to  find  a 
practical  way  for  escaping  this  constitutional  |)rinciple,  and  socur* 
ing  that  the  system  which  he  founded  should  not  come  to  an  end 
on  his  own  death  and  that  he  should  have  a  ca|iable  successor. 
The  iJan  which  he  adopted  was  an  institution  which  had  no 
ofiicial  name,  but  which  was  equivalent  to  a  co-rcgeuey.  Ho 
appointed  a  *' consort"  in  the  im)ierial  power.  There  was  no  con- 
Htitutional  difiiculty  in  thii.  The  institution  of  ooUegial  i^ower 
was  familiar  to  Roman  law  and  lloman  practice ;  and  the  two 
elements  of  the  im|)crial  authority — the  iniperium  and  the  trilm- 
nician  ])ower— c>uld  be  held  by  more  than  one.  But,  at  the  samo 
time,  the  consort  was  not  the  fieer  of  the  Kuqieror ;  he  could  only  bo 
subsidiary.  There  could  bo  only  one  Princei«,  only  one  Au^ustu^ 
In  fact,  the  consort  held,  in  rehition  to  the  August uh,  somewhat  the 
aime  ixwition  as  the  praHor  held  to  the  consul. 

Thus  from  the  necessity  for  making  practical  provision  for  tlio 
succession  arose  certain  cxtroonliniiry  nia^istmcies, — proconsular 
and  tribuuician  ofiiccs,  which  held  a  middle  place  between  tlio 
Princeiis  on  the  one  liand,  and  the  onlinary  magistrates  on  the 
other.  On  the  death  of  the  IVinccps,  the  consort  would  havo  a 
practical,  though  not  a  legal  cUim,  to  be  elected  rrina*{M,  and 
nothing  short  of  revolution  would,  as  a  rule,  hinder  him  from 
obtaining  the  highest  position  in  the  state. 

The  proconsubr  command  was  first  conferred  on  the  consort, 
the  tribunician  power  subsequently.  Under  Augustus  both  |)owon» 
*  It  sccns  to  bavt  txlftcd  Ib  tlttiime  uf  Neiu. 
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wen  confomd  lor  a  Uniit«cl  number  of  jenn,  bat  $Xm%j§  for  rooro 
Uum  one  fmr^  wbieh  wm  tbo  defined  period  for  tbe  ordiotfy 
magiitniciee.  Tbe  eonsort  lind  not  command  orer  tbe  troops, 
like  tbe  Emperor,  but  ft  was  common  to  assign  bim  some  special 
eomnand.  He  did  not  bear  tbe  title  of  Imperator,  and  be  did 
not  wear  tbe  laurel  wreath.  Nor  was  be  included  in  the  yearly 
vows  which  were  offered  up  for  tbe  Emperor.  But  be  bad  tbe 
rigsbt  to  set  up  bis  statues,  and  liis  image  appeareil  on  coins. 

Anyone  might  be  selected  as  consort.  But  it  \vas  only  natural 
that  tbe  Emperur  should  select  bis  son  for  that  ]X)sition,  and  tbui 
il  became  nliimatety  tbe  recognised  custom  that  the  Emperor's 
son  sboulil  become  his  consort.  By  this  means  the  danger  of 
elevating  a  subject  so  near  the  im|)erinl  throne  was  avoided,  and 
tbe  natural  leaning  of  a  sovran  towards  the  foundation  of  a 
dynasty  was  satisfte«l.  When  the  Emi)oror  had  no  children,  be 
used  to  adopt  into  his  family  whomsoever  he  chose  as  his  successor, 
and  the  danger  of  such  a  course  was  ^  igatod  by  the  paternal 
power  which  be  possessed  over  bb  adopts  j,  son. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  this  usage  became  a  stereo* 
typed  part  of  the  imperial  system.  The  first  consort  of  Augustus 
was  AgrijipA,  who  married  his  niece  Marcella.  The  proconsukr 
imperium  was  conferred  on  Agrippa,  some  time  before  22  bjc^ 
but  Augustus  bad  certaiAly  no  intention  that  Agrippa  should  be 
bis  successor.  He  was  compelled  to  assign  a  distinguished  position 
to  bis  invaluable  an<l  ambitions  coadjutor, — to  take  him  into  a  sort 
of  partnership^^in  order  to  secure  his  cheerful  service.  But  cir- 
cumstances brougbt  it  about  that  he  came  to  bo  regarded,  if  not  as 
die  probable  successor,  yet  as  Homething  very  like  it. 

I  4.  As  Livia  |>rovcd  unfniitful,  Augustus  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a  successor.  Within  his  own  family  three  clioiccs  were 
open  to  him.  Tliougb  he  bad  no  sons,  be  might  at  least  have  a 
grandson  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughtei  Julia.  Or  be  might 
select  his  sister's  son  *  m  his  heir  and  successor.  Or  he  might 
adu|»t  bii  Claudian  Htep-childrcn. 

His  first  plan,  the  marriage  of  tbe  young  Msrcellus  with  JulU, 
combined  two  of  these  courses.  The  Emiiire  nught  thus  descend 
through  a  nephew  to  graiHl-childrcn.  High  \\o\yn  were  formed  * 
of  Marcellus,  who  was  attractive  and  popular  and  a  great  favourite 
of  bis  uncle.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  25  B.C.,  during  the 
absence  of  Angustus  in  Spain,  where  he  sufiered  from  a  severe 
illness,  and  Agrippa,  tbe  brother-in-law  of  the  bridegroom,  was 
called  upon  to  act  as  the  father  of  the  bride.  In  the  following 
year,  Msroi*llus  was  electetl  curule  aedile,  and  a  decree  of  tbe  senate 
•  Octarta  ImU  alMdilMreii  by  Anlonlut,  but  ilir  j  teeoi  to  have  betn  out  vf  the  qacttloii. 
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Allowed  liim  to  lUnil  a«  candidate  for  the  oonaulihtp  ten  jvara 
before  the  kgal  age.  At  the  tame  time  Augastos  allowed  hii 
Htepson  Tiberiuf  to  be  elected  qua*ttor,  though  he  m-aa  even 
younger  than  Marcelloa;  and  thia  perhaps  wa«  a  conce^ion  to 
J^ivia,  who  may  have  felt  Jealous  of  the  son  of  Octavia  and  the 
daughter  of  Scribonia. 

But  there  was  another  who  certainly  felt  Jealous  of  the  favour 
Hhown  to  MnrccUus,  and  regarded  him  as  an  unwelcome  rival. 
This  was  Agrippa.  He  hail  entered,  as  we  have  seen,  into  aflinity 
with  the  imperial  family  by  his  marriage  with  Marcella ;  ho  liad 
been  consul,  as  the  Em|)eror*s  colleague  for  two  successive  years. 
If  Augustus  was  the  lMnce|)s,  men  were  inclined  to  look  upon 
Agripiia  as  the  second  citizen ;  and  in  the  East,  where  political 
facts  were  often  misinterpreted,  ho  was  actually  thought  to  be  an 
equal  co-regent  with  the  £ni|)eror.  He  was  not  iwiailar,  like  his 
young  brother*in-lHW,  but  ho  was  universally  reHi)octed;  his 
Ml  vices  were  recogniMcd,  and  his  abilities  wore  esteemed;  ami  ho 
hnd  every  reason  to  cherinh  ambitious  a»pirations.  Augustus  had 
left  Home  in  27  luc.  inonler  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gaul  and  S|>sin.  During  his  aliseuce,  which  lasted 
until  24  D.O.,  there  were  no  divturbances  in  Home,  although  he  left 
no  fonnal  representative  to  take  his  place.  This  tranquillity  must 
Imve  been  partly  due  to  tho  personal  influence  of  Agrippa,  who 
lived  at  Rome  during  these  years,  though  not  filling  an  oflicial 
post.* 

In  23  B.C.,  the  year  of  his  eleventh  consulate,  Augustus  waa 
stricken  down  by  another  illness,  ami  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
some  idea  of  abdicating  tho  imperial  power.  lie  summoned  his 
coUengne,  the  consul  Piso.  to  his  bcdsi<le,  and  gave  him  a  document 
containing  a  list  of  the  military  forces,  ami  an  account  of  tho 
Hnances,  of  the  Emigre.  This  act  of  Augustus  displays  tho  con- 
stitutional principle,  that  when  the  Em|ieror  die«l,  the  Imperial 
power  passed  into  tho  keeping  of  the  senate  and  tho  chief  magis- 
trates. But  Augtutus,  although  ho  could  not  ap|)oint,  could  at 
lenst  recommend,  a  successor;  and  it  Is  to  his  honour  that  he  di«l 
not  attempt  to  forward  the  interests  of  bin  family  at  the  exiieose  of 
the  interests  of  the  state.  Msrcellus  was  btill  wry  youpg,  and  hia 
powers  were  unproved.  Augustus  gave  his  signet-nng  to  Agripim, 
thus  makinic  it  clear  whom  lie  reganled  as  tho  one  man  in  thn 
Empire  capable  of  carrying  on  tho  work  which  he  had  begun.  But 
Augustus  was  not  to  die  yet  He  was  healed  by  the  skill  of  Iho 
famous  physician  Antonius  Musa.    On  his  recovery,  he  leained 

*  Bat  MoauDMB  bolds  thai  the  procoMuUr  Imperium  wm  conferrtd  on  agrippa 
lntTi.0. 
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Ika  hk  iilnait  bad  been  the  occMlon  of  nnfriendljr  ooUbloct 
betveen  Agrip^Mi  and  Marcellui.  While  Martenut  naturally  boilt 
bopei  on  hia  marriage  with  Jolia,  A^ippa  waa  elated  by  tba 
eoMpieoooa  mark  of  confidenoo  whicb  the  Emperor  had  shown  in 
bim  at  atich  a  critical  moment  Augustus,  therefore,  thought  it 
vii«  to  sq«rate  them,  and  he  assigned  to  Agrippa  an  honoumble 
niidoo  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Empire,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  important  affairs  in  connection  wilh  Armenia.  Tbe 
firoooasubur  imjicriunB  was  |irobably  conferred  on  him  at  this 
time.  Agrippa  went  as  far  as  Lesbos,  but  no  further,  and  issued 
bis  orders  from  lh«t  iithuvl.  His  friends  said  that  this  couno 
vas  due  to  his  moderation;  others  suH|)octed  that  ho  was 
■alky,  and  it  is  clear  that  lie  nuderstood  llio  truo  meaning  of 
liu  misttion. 

Bat  an  unexpected  and  untoward  event  suddenly  frustrated  the 
)Jan  which  Augustus  had  mode  for  the  succession,  and  removed 
Ike  causo  of  the  Jealousy  of  Agrippa.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Mune  year,  Marcellus  was  attacked  by  malaria  at  Ikiio,  and  the 
Ml  whicb  cured  his  father-in-law  did  not  avail  for  him.  lie 
was  buried  In  the  great  mausoleum  whicb  Augustus  had  erected 
Mne  yearn  before  in  tlie  Campus  IkLirtius,  as  a  re.4ting-p)ace  for 
his  family.  II10  name  of  Marcellus  Wiis  preserved  in  a  splendid 
thettre  which  his  uncle  dedicated  to  \m  memory ;  but  the  lines  in 
Virpl's  il^ieitl*  proved  a  moro  lasting  monument  'i1te  story 
it  told  that  Octavia  fainted  when  she  heard  them  recited,  and 
tkat  the  poet  received  ten  thousand  sestercej  (about  £80)  for 
each  line. 

1 5.  An^stus  had  now  to  form  another  plan,  and  it  might  bo 
thou;Uit  that  the  influence  of  Li  via  would  have  fixed  his  choice  on 
one  of  lier  sons.  Hut  his  ho|)ei  were  bound  up  in  Julia,  and  he 
aow  selected  Agrip]«  as  husband  for  the  widow  of  Marcellus. 
The  fiict  tluit  Agrip|ia  was  married  to  her  sister-in-law  Marcella, 
and  had  children  by  this  marrla<;o,  was  no  obstacle  in  the  eyes  of 
the  roan  who  had  so  lightly  divorced  Scribonia.  Agrippa  had 
put  away  his  ilrit  wife  Pum|)onia  to  marry  the  niece  of  Au;;ustu^ 
and  be  was  not  likely  to  grumble  now  at  having  to  sacrifice  the 
aiece  for  the  sake  of  the  daughter.  Augustus  set  forth  in  22  D.O. 
to  visit  the  eastern  provinces,    lie  stayed  during  the  winter  in 
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Sici)y»  and  white  he  wat  there  a  aodition  broko  out  in  Rome,  owing 
to  a  struggle  between  Q.  Lepidus  and  M.  Silanus  in  their  candl* 
dnturo  for  con8ul)ihi[>.  This  incident  seems  to  liave  determined 
Augustus  to  carry  out  his  project  of  uniting  Agripixi  and  Julia 
witliout  delay.  lie  recalled  Agrippa  from  the  enit,  caused  tlio 
marriage  to  be  celebrated,  and  consigned  to  him  the  ndminixtration 
of  Rome  and  the  west  during  his  own  absence  in  the  east  (early  in 
21  n.c.).  It  is  said  that  Maecenas  advised  his  master  that  Agripim 
hsd  risen  too  higli,  if  he  did  not  rise  still  higher,  and  tluit  thero 
were  only  two  safe  alternatives,  his  marriage  with  Julia,  or  his 
death. 

In  October  19  d.c.  Augustus  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  the 
following  year  received  a  new  grant  of  the  proconsular  im|)erium 
for  Hve  years.  At  the  ramo  tinio  ho  caused  the  tribuniciau  |X)wer 
to  be  conferral  for  five  years  on  Agrip|ia,  who  was  thus  raiseil  a 
step  nearer  the  Princcps.  The  marriage  of  Julia  and  Agri|>|ia  waa 
fruitful.  Two  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  in  the  lifetime 
of  Agrip|io,  and  another  sou  after  his  death.  In  17  n.c.  Augustus 
adopted  Qaius  and  Lucius,  hisi  grandsons,  into  the  family  of  Cai^nr, 
and  it  recms  clear  that  he  regardeil  Gains  and  Lucius  CVsar  as  his 
Kuccessors,  and  their  father  Agrip|Ni  as  no  more  than  their  gunnliiiii. 
Rut  if  so,  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  the  guardian's  liaihls, 
ami  when  Agripixi's  tribunicinn  jjower  lapsed,  it  was  reneweil  fur 
another  five  yean. 

But  Augustus  WAS  deKtiue<l  to  survive  his  scc<>n«l  iio.>in*law  as 
he  had  survived  his  first.  Agrip|>a  dieil  in  Ciun|iania  in  12  D.c. 
nt  the  age  of  fifty-one,  and  was  laid  like  Mareellus  in  tl:«  mauf^o- 
loum  of  Augustus.*  The  Emi^eror's  sister  Oetavia  died  in  tho 
following  year. 

I  G.  The  death  of  the  consort  diil  not  interfere  with  the  plan  fur 
the  succession,  Imt  he  was  a  great  loss  to  Augustus,  whose  weak 
health  rorderod  him  unequal  to  bearing  tho  burden  of  the  Kmjiire 
alone.  The  tender  ago  of  Qaius  and  Lucius  Cwsar  required  a 
protector  in  case  any  thing  should  hapjien  fo  their  gramlfutlMr  beforo 
they  had  reached  mnn*s  estate.  Augustus  accordingly  uniti-il 
his  elder  stepson  Tiberius  with  Julia  (11  n.c),  and  thus  con- 
stituted  him  tho  natural  protector  of  the  two  young  Caesars.  For 
this  purpose  Tiberius  was  obliged,  much  against  his  will,  to  divorco 
his  wife  Viim  mia  Agrippina,  by  whom  ho  liad  a  son  nameil  DrusuH. 
This  Agripiina  was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  by  his  first  wifo 
romixinia  (daughter  of  Pomiwnius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero). 
Thus  Tiberius  put  away  Agrip|)a*s  daughter  in  order  to  marry  hiii 

*  "Ondldlt  AgrimMm  quo  te.  MaroeU^,  •epttkUro,*'  1«  a  UiM  hi  Um  Ckmtytoth  md 
Uviam  (fT). 
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widow.  No  ^tcsroaii  pcrluipi  bat  ever  gone  forther  than 
Ai^itiliM  in  carrying  out  a  cold*blooded  method  of  uniting  and 
<lifortlog  for  the  mke  of  dynattio  calculaiionB.  Ilis  younger  ttep- 
■oD  Dnmie  had  bsen  likewise  drawn  closer  to  the  imperial  family 
lijr  narriage  with  Antouia,  daughter  of  Octivia,  and  niece  of  the 
Knperor. 

Tiberius  and  Drusus  had  already  performed  important  public 
KPfkUt  and  gainei  great  military  distinction  by  the  subjugation 
ef  Ihvthi  and  Vindelicia  (15  B.C.).  *  In  12  B.C.  and  the  following 
ytu%  tliey  had  again  opportunity  for  displaying  their  unusual 
ibilitirs,  Tiberius  in  reluciiig  rebellious  tribes  in  Pannonla,  and 
Dnisus  iu  warfare  with  the  Germans  beyond  the  Bhine.  The 
death  of  Drusus  in  9  ii.c.  was  a  great  blow  to  Augustus,  who  had 
really  **  internal  fcelin;^''  A>r  him  but  never  cared  for  Tiberius. 
But  he  could  hardly  Iiavo  found  a  more  caiAble  hcl|)er  in  the 
sifaninistration  timn  his  elder  stepson.  Tiberius  was  grave  and 
roi*nrcd  in  nuiniier,  cautious  and  discreet  from  his  earliest  years, 
iudispueed  to  conciliate  friendship,  and  cumjKillcd  to  dissemble  by 
the  ctrcnmstances  iu  which  he  was  placed.  But  he  was  an  excellent 
inan  of  businciis  and  as  a  general  he  wa^  trusted  by  the  soldiers, 
ami  always  kd  them  to  victory.  He  became  consul  in  13  bx., 
at  the  age  of  twenty-niue.  Augustus  raised  him  to  the  same 
pusititm  to  which  he  had  raised  Agrippa.  He  granted  him  the  pro- 
coDMihir  im]H.'rium  first  (about  9  b.c.),  and  three  years  later  the 
inbuuician  |iower.  )n  this  policy  he  was  doubtless  influenced  not 
only  by  the  merits  of  Tiberius,  but  by  the  influence  of  Livia,  to 
vbom  he  granted  the  lus  trtum  Ubfrorum  in  9  B.ct  On  receiving 
She  tribuuician  power,  Tiberius  was  charged  with  a  specLil  com- 
miisiun  to  the  ]*!ast,  to  suppress  a  revolt  which  had  broken  out  in 
Armenia.  He  had  doubtless  hoi)ed  that  his  step-father  would  adopt 
liim.  Dut  ho  saw  that  he  was  destined  by  Augustus  to  be  the 
cuardian  of  the  future  Rmiierors,  rather  tlian  a  future  Emp?ror  him- 
adf,  tluit  he  was  consort  indeed  of  the  Prince])^  but  was  not 
intended  to  be  the  successor.  He  was  too  \rrom\  to  relish  this 
lutponement  to  his  Kte|>-children,  and  instead  of  undertaking  the 
commission,  he  retired  into  exile  at  lUiodes.  In  the  following 
year  C.  Ca*sar  assumed  tlie  totfu  virilii.  He  also  became  a  consid 
designate.    Four  years  later  he  received  the  proconsular  iroperinm 
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and  a  spedul  oommlation  (o  Armeniiu  1  a.d.  wm  the  year  of  hii 
comulthip. 

The  suooeaioQ  now  teemed  lafe.  L.  Oeitr  had  awumed  tlie 
gown  of  manhood  in  2  b.o.  bo  that  the  Julian  dynasty  had  two 
liillart.  The  Itoman  Icnlghte  had  procUimed  Oaius  and  Lucioa 
principei  iuventutii^  an  honour  which  seemed  to  mark  tliem  oat  as 
destined  to  heoome  principei  in  a  higher  senre.  From  tills  tinu) 
forward  the  title princf/M  inveniittii  came  to  be  formally  equivalent 
to  a  designation  of  a  successor  to  the  rrincipatc,  who  was  still  too 
young  to  enter  the  senate.  But  fortune  was  adverse  to  the  i4aqs 
of  Augustus.  Lucius  died  at  Mas^ilia  in  2  a.d.  ami  two  years  later 
Gains  received  a  wound  at  the  siege  of  Artagim  and  died  in  Lycin 
(4  A.D.).  Thus  the  hopes  wliich  Augustus  hail  cherishetl  during 
the  past  twenty  years  fell  to  the  ground. 

f  7.  But  the  death  of  his  grandchiUlrcn  was  not  the  only  mis- 
fortune which  befel  Augustus.  The  depravity  of  his  daughter  was 
even  a  more  grievous  blow.  The  licentious  excesses  of  Julia  were 
the  talk  of  the  city,  ami  were  kno^ivii  to  all  before  they  reachc<l  the 
ears  of  her  father.  She  hod  long  been  unfaithful  to  her  husband 
Tiberiiui,  and  his  retirement  to  Rhodes — though  mainly  a  mani- 
festation of  antagonism  between  the  step-son  and  the  grandsons  of 
the  Emf  eror— may  have  been  iiartly  due  to  his  estrangement  from 
her.  But  at  length  her  profligacy  became  so  o|)en  that  it 
could  no  longer  be  hidden  fram  the  Emperor.  She  is  even  said 
to  have  traversed  the  streets  by  night  in  riotous  company,  and  her 
orgies  were  ])erformed  in  the  forum  or  on  the  rostra.  In  short, 
to  quote  the  words  of  a  contemporary,  **  in  Inst  and  luxury  sho 
omitted  no  deed  of  sluime  that  a  woman  could  do  or  suifer,  ami 
slie  measured  the  greatness  of  her  fortune  by  the  licence  it  aflurded 
for  sin."  The  wrath  of  Augustus,  when  he  learned  the  conduct  of 
his  daughter,  knew  no  bounds.  lie  formally  communicated  to  tho 
senate  an  account  of  her  acts,  lie  bani8he4l  her  to  the  barren 
island  of  Pandateria  off  the  coast  of  Cam^iaiiia  (2  n.c.),  whither  lu  r 
mother  Scribonia  voluntarily  attended  her,  and  no  intercession  on  the 
part  of  the  people  induced  him  to  forgive  her.  Her  lovers — Claudii, 
Scipiones  Sempronii,  and  Quinctii — were  exiled  ;  but  one  of  them 
Julius  Antonius  (son  of  M.  Antonius  and  Fulvia),  whom  Augustus 
had  spared  after  Actium  and  always  treatcil  with  kindness,  was  put 
to  death,  on  the  charge  that  he  had  corrupted  the  daughter  in  order 
to  cionspire  against  the  father.  Rumour  said  that  Livia,  scheming 
in  the  interests  of  herself  and  Tiberius,  luul  a  hand  in  bringing 
about  the  misfortunes  which  fell  upon  the  family  of  Augustus  ^ 
but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  such  was  the  case. 

Ilie  other  children  of  Julia  and  Agrippa  could  not  replace  Oaius 
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tnd  Laehis.  Agrippit  Pcttomut  tbowed  fadi  a  bid  and  froward 
iBtpositioQ  ihtLt  Angnstut  could  build  few  hcipn  <m.  binu  Tbo 
joQn^  Julia  pfored  a  profligate,  like  ber  motber.  Tbero  remained 
Agrippina,  wbo  bad  married  witbin  tbe  imperial  familjr,  and  dkl  not 
(lifgnce  It.  Dnisus,  tbe  brotber  of  Tiberiuf,  bad  wedded  tbe 
jouoger  Antouia,  daugbter  of  Octavia  and  M.  Antoniuf.  Of  this 
marriage  Gerinanicui  wat  born,  and  Augnetua  lekcted  bim  as  a 
husband  for  Agripfiina.  Ilie  Emperor  thus  united  bis  grandncpbew 
witb  bb  gmmldaiigbter,  as  be  bod  before  united  bis  nopbew  witb 
his  daughter. 

In  deciding  tbe  question  of  tbe  succession  Augnstus  was  obliged 
to  bare  recourse  to  Tiberius,  yet  not  so  as  to  exclude  Germanicus,  or 
eren  to  deprive  tbe  young  Agrippa  of  nil  hopes.  After  tbe  banish- 
ment  of  Julia,  Tiberius  had  wished,  but  had  not  been  permitted,  to 
retnro  to  Itome.  lie  is  said  to  have  spent  his  time  at  Rhodes  in 
tbe  study  of  astrolo^.  In  2  A.D.  he  was  at  length  permitted  to 
leave  his  place  of  exilo,  and  during  the  two  following  years  bo  lived 
at  Rome  in  retirement,  until,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Gains, 
be  was  called  uiion  to  take  part  again  in  public  life.  On  June  27, 
4  A.D^  Augustus  adopted  both  Tiberius  and  Agrippa  Postumus, 
and  caused  the  tribunician  power  to  be  conferred  for  ten  years 
00  Tiberius,  wlio  was  sent  fortliwith  to  conduct  a  campaign  in 
Germany.  At  the  same  time  Tiberius  was  required  to  adopt  his 
nqihew  Gennanicns.  As  for  Agrippa,  be  soon  ceased  to  !»  a 
possible  rival.  His  conduct  was  such  that  Augustus  was  obliged 
to  banish  bim  to  tbe  island  of  Planosia. 

Thu^  after  tbe  frustration  of  many  plans,  Augustus  was  in  tbe  end 
compelled  to  recognise  as  his  son  and  heir  tbe  aspimnt  whom  he 
liked  least,  but  who  was  perhapa  fitter  than  any  of  the  othera  to 
wield  the  power.  When  he  adopted  Tiberius,  he  expressed  bis 
Mings  hi  the  words :  /loc  reipublicm  cauaa  fach,  "  I  do  this  for 
the  sake  of  the  republic." 

Xine  years  later  (13  a.d.)  Tiberius  was  raisea  higher  than  any 
pier  ions  consort.  1 1  li  as  enacted  by  a  special  law  (fex),^  introduced 
by  the  cunsuls,  tliat  be  should  have  iiroconsular  power  in  all  the 
provinces  ami  over  all  the  armies,  co-ordinate  with  the  proconsular 
power  of  bis  **  father,**  and  that  he  should  hold  a  census  in  con* 
junction  with  AugUHtus.  It  is  significant  that  the  proconsular 
power  was  conferred  by  a  law.  In  all  previous  cases,  Augustus 
had  bestowed  it  by  virtue  of  his  own  proconsular  imperium.  But 
now  the  power  of  Tiberius  in  the  provinces  is  no  longer  secondary, 
bnt  ia  ccHHdinate  with,  and  limits,  that  of  Augustus  himself,  and 
doewi  not  expire  with  tbe  death  of  Augnstus,  It  Is  therefore 
*  a  A.».  a^coDdliif  to  UoaoMen. 
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oonferrad  by  a  lex.  At  the  mim  time  Tiberius  reoeircd  a  renewal 
of  the  tribuDician  power,  no  longer  for  a  limited  period,  bat  for 
life;  and  the  fcnate  selected  him  to  hold  the  foromoet  place  in 
tlM)  ienatorial  committee,  which  at  the  request  of  Augustus  had 
been  appointed  to  represent  the  whole  senate  * 

.    •  SM«bovt.ClMpillI.f9. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ADiraiiTBATIOX  OP  AUOUITUl  IIT  BOMI  AKD  ITALY. 
OP  TUB  ARMY. 


OMAintATlOM  - 


f   1. 


f. 


Maccniit.      Cotupinciet   aeaiiitt    Au(pistui.      Public    proftptritj. 

2.  Btrival  and  roaiottDaiic*  of  public  religioa.  Templet.  Lef(is* 
Jatloo  Rgainat  Immorality.  Encouragemeat  to  marriaso.  Ixm  Juiia 
cf#  MhJirriii,  Secular  game».  Policy  in  regard  to  the  UUrtini,  |  3. 
New  ort^cea  at  Rome.  Cvra  anw^nte,  Prttfi-dui  titjilum;  cura 
opemm  p^bUcwmn ;  cnra  aqunrum,  {  4.  PrnrfectHg  urbu  {  5.  Italy. 
Cura  tiarum,  Eleven  region*.  1'no  iro|ierial  pott.  {  <i.  Tlie 
Augustalea.  The  Ubeitini  in  Itnlv.  {  7.  Orgnniiation  of  the  aniiy. 
The  legiona  and  nniilia.  {  8.  The  prn-torian  guanli*.  Tlie  im|ierial 
fleet. 

Sect.  L^Rbijoious  akd  Social  Reporuh  ok  Augustus. 

f  1.  AuoosTUS  sought  to  locure  his  government  by  concilintin^  ttiu 
higher  cloases  and  keeping  the  populace  anuincd.  In  theao  ainiN  ho 
may  bo  mid  to  have  vucceeilcd.  Ilia  govcrinncnt  on  tlio  wholu 
was  poi)ular,  and  ]ieople  wero  content.  His  ]ioltcy,  constantly 
guided  by  Miecenan,  was  liberal  and  humane,  and  that  minister 
found  means  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  master  without  tho  liilji 
of  informers  or  spies.  The  llomnns  legankHl  Miecenas  as  an  idi*al 
minister,  and  by  his  death  In  8  n.o.  the  Emperor  loat  a  councillor 
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wIkm  tact  and  iofight  oouM  not  easily  be  replaced.  He  ii  reported 
te  hare  cried  that  if  either  Agrippa  or  Mieceiias  had  lived,  the 
dooMitie  troubles  which  darkened  the  hiter  years  of  his  life  woukl 
sever  liave  befallen  him. 

It  was. harder  to  conciliate  the  aristocracy  than  to  satisfy  the 
lover  clanscfi;  and  notwithstanding* his  personal  popularity,  not- 
witlistandin^  tlie  promptness  of  tlie  senate  to  fall  in  with  his  wishes 
and  accept  liis  guidance,  Augustus  could  not  f.iil  to  peroeiTO  a 
ieeling  of  regret  for  the  Hopublic  prevailing  among  the  higlior 
classes,  and  he  probably  felt  that,  if  his  own  pcmonal  influence  were 
removed  by  death,  the  survival  of  the  Principato  would  be  very 
aDcertain.  He  could  not  mistake  obstequiousncss,  or  even  jiersonal 
friendship  to  himself,  for  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  new  Hystem. 
His  safoty  was  occasionally  threatened  by  conspiracies,  of  which  we 
have  very  little  infurmation ;  but  they  do  nut  seem  to  Imve  been 
really  serious.  Wo  noetl  only  mention  that  of  Fannius  Cicpio 
(S3  B.C.)  and  that  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  (4  A.D.).  Oepio's  con- 
i|iimcy  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  A.  Tereniius  Varro 
Muretia,  who  was  colleague  of  the  Km|x»ror  in  the  consulate,  was 
cuocemed  in  it.  Murena  was  the  brother  of  Proculeiiu*,*  an  intimate 
friend  of  Augustus,  and  of  Tercntia,  wife  of  Mtucenas  and  reputed 
to  be  the  Emperor's  mistress.  Augustus  took  the  matter  very 
asrkNialy»  but  it  seems  that  the  |ieoplo  wero  not  convinced  of 
llareDa*a  guilt.  I3oth  Murena  and  Co^pio  were  executed.  In  the 
fiftber  caae,  Cinna  and  his  associates  were  pardoned  by  the  advice 
el  Li  via,  who  perha|is  had  learned  a  lesson  from  the  dement  policy 
el  MaKTCuas.  It  was  a  great  triumpli  for  Augustus  when,  in  the 
year  of  Murcna*s  conspiracy — the  same  year  in  which  he  was  him- 
self dangi*ro:udy  ill,  and  in  which  he  gave  the  Principate  its  final 
•hape — he  won  over  two  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  repub- 
licaii  sentiments,  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  L.  Sestius  Qiiirinus,  and 
iiMliiccd  them,  after  his  own  aUUcation  of  the  consulate  in  June,  to 
ill  that  tiMgistracy  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  I5ut  there  were  still 
a  certain  number  of  irreconcilablcs,  reaily,  if  a  favourable  opi)or- 
tuuity  oflTen-d,  to  attemitt  to  resture  tlie  Uepublio. 

llio  solid  foundations  of  the  general  contentment  which 
■Mu-kcd  the  AugUHtan  jwriod  were  the  eflectn  of  a  long  peace;  the 
restoration  of  credit,  the  revival  of  industry  and  commerce,  the 
expemlituro  of  the  pubiki  money  for  the  public  use,  the  promotion 
of  public  comfort  and  the  ftecurity  of  public  safety.  In  describing 
the  tletailsof  the  home  administration,  it  is  fitting  to  begin  with  the 
which  Auj^ustus  bestowed  on  the  revival  of  religion  and  the 

aioteoance  of  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

•  He  wbo  In  4letcribed  bj  Ilorsce  m  notm  in/ratrti  animi  i^attmi 
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f  2.  Tbo  priestly  duties  of  miUDUiniDg  religious  worship  io  tho 
temples  of  the  godi  devolved  properly  u|)on  tlie  pstiiclMi  families 
of  Rome.  Tliese  families  had  bc«n  reduced  in  niimher  and 
impoverished  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars;  an  irreligious  spirit 
had  crept  in;  and  the  shrines  of  the  goils  hod  fallen  into  decay. 
Horace,  who  saiv  the  religious  revival  of  Aiignstust  SKribcs  tlio 
disasters  of  the  civil  wars  to  the  prevailing  impiety : 

DellcU  nalorum  linmeritiiii  Imt. 
ISMiuiie,  «luii«c  i«iii|tl«  refccerU.* 

We  have  already  seen  that  after  the  conquest  of  K^y^U  Augustua 
caused  a  law  to  be  pasRed  (the  lex  Sicnia)  for  raiding  some  ])l«beian 
families  to  the  patrician  rank.t  His  care  for  the  dignity  ami 
maintenance  of  the  patriciate  wa4  closely  conmctcd  with  his 
concern  for  the  restoration  of  the  national  wurHhi|i.  Ho  set  tlio 
example  of  renewing  the  old  houses  of  the  gods,  and  building  new 
ones.^ 

A|x>llo,  whose  shrine  stood  near  Actinm,  was  lovid  Uy 
Augustus  above  all  other  deities,  uikI  the  Kmiieror  was  pleased  if  hitt 
courtiers  hinted  that  he  was  directly  inspind  by  the  pod  of  h^lit 
or  if  they  lowered  their  eyes  in  his  presence,  as  if  dazxled  by  souie 
divine  effulgence  from  his  face.  To  this  god  ho  erected  a  splendid 
temple  on  Uie  Palatine.  The  worship  of  the  Jjires  engaged  his 
]iarticular  attention,  and  he  built  numerous  shiincs  for  thum  in  the 
various  districti  of  Homo.  Many  religious  games  and  popular  fcsstti 
were  also  revived. 

The  state  religion,  as  reformed  by  Augustus,  was  conncctetl  in  the 
closest  way  with  the  Princl|iate,  and  inteiMled  to  be  one  of  iu 
bulwarks.  Divus  Julius  had  been  added  to  the  number  of  the  gods. 
Hie  Arval  brothers  sacrificed  for  the  wclfiire  of  the  Emfieror  and 
his  family;  the  college  of  the  quindecimviri  and  scptemviri  offered 
prayers  for  him ;  and  there  were  ad<led  to  the  calciular  new  kmiu 
whose  motives  de|)ended  on  the  new  constitution.  Moreover  the 
Prince|)s  was  Pontifex  Maximus,f  and  belonged  to  the  other  religious 
colleges,  in  which  members  of  his  house  were  also  usually  enrolled. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  vitality  of  the  old  religion  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  creation  of  now  deities  like  Aftitoha,^-^X\io 
goddess  who  presided  over  the  corn-supply  on  which  inqicrial 
Home  depended. 

The  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Juno  was  assigned  to  the  care 
of  Livia,  as  the  representative  of  the  matrons  of  Rome.    Not  only 

*  Odrf,  Ul.  f.  I  t€mpl9rum   tancU   rtfiimr  (flul/,   IL 

f  Set  ftbove,  Cbap.  I.  f  S.  SS). 

t  OtM  etllft  bim  ttmftonm  jmifor,  |     f  Sm  abovt.  Chap.  U,  f  I.    , 
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hftl  Om  thrioet  of  that  goddm  been  neglected,  but  the  ioeiia 
hetitiitioQ  over  which  the  fpedally  presided  hud  gone  out  of 
LMoa.  Along  with  the  giowth  of  luxurjr  and  immorality  tliere 
hid  grown  up  a  ditioclloatlon  to  marringe.  Celibacy  was  the 
(«ikr  of  tbo  day,  and  the  number  of  Roman  citiaeni  declined, 
enforcing  or  encouraging  wedlock  had  often  been  tikcn  by 
but  they  did  not  avail  to  check  Uie  evil  Augiistiis  made 
the  attempt  to  break  the  stubbornness  of  bis  fellow-citizens  nt 
fimt  by  penalties  (18  ii.c.)  and  aftvrwanls  by  rewards.  A  hx  de 
marUawiiM  on/tM^iw  was  p;uisod,  regulating  marriages  and  divorces, 
sad  laying  various  iicndlies  both  on  those  who  did  not  marry  and 
(«  tbooe  who^  married,  hod  no  children.  An  unmarried  man 
was  diaqualified  from  receiving  legacies,  and  the  married  man 
who  wa^  cliikllcis  was  finoil  half  of  every  legacy.  Tlicso  unlucky 
were  also  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  for  public 
Nearly  thirty  years  Liter  (9  a.d.)i  another  law,  the  lex 
IVqaa  Puppw^  established  a  system  of  rewnnls.  Ilie  father  of  three 
chiklrca  at  Home,  was  relieved  of  a  certain  )x>rtion  of  the  publio 
burdeoft,  was  not  re(|uirod  to  ])erform  the  duties  of  a  judex  or  a 
^oardian,  and  was  given  prefoa^nce  in  standing  for  magistracies. 
Tlieae  privileges  were  calle  I  the  uts  irium  liberorum.  The  same 
privilt-ges  were  granted  to  fathcni  of  four  children  in  Italy,  or  of 
five  in  tlio  provinces.  Augustus  alno  (18  D.c.)  tried  to  enforce 
marriage  indirectly  by  hiying  new  penalties  on  licentiousness.  The 
/^x  Jutiti  th  wiHlteriig  rt  de  pudicttiu  made  adultery  a  public 
'Atice ;  wliercjis  before  it  could  only  bo  dealt  with  as  a  private 
viun^.  No  fiart  of  the  iHiticy  of  Augastiis  wns  so  unpopular  as 
tbflae  lawn  or»ncenu'ng  marriage,  'i  hey  were  strenuously  resisteil 
by  all  cloKK^s,  and  evailc«l  in  every  ixMsible  W4y.  Yet  perhaps 
they  proil'iccd  some  ciTcct.  Ccrtiinly  the  population  of  Iloman 
diixisns  increased  considerably  between  28  and  8  D.O.,  and  still 
mote  strikingly  between  the  latter  date  and  14  A.n. ;  *  but  this 
increaae  iniglit  be  accountctl  fur  by  the  general  wellboing  of  the 
sge.  quite  a]Kirt  from  artificial  incentives. 

Jn  the  year  17  d.c. — ten  yearj  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Principat«^— Augustus  celebrated  Lndi  Smadareg,  wliich  were 
sttffpused  to  be  celebratetl  every  hundreil  (or  hundred  and  ten)  years. 
It  was  thiu  a  ceremony  which  nociti7A>n  had  ever  beheld  before  and 
vhjdi  none — according  to  rule — should  ever  behold  again.  As  a 
natter  c€  fact,  however,  many  of  those  who  saw  the  sectiUir  games 
U  Angmtus  were  destined  to  see  the  same  ceremony  repeated  by 

•  la  Si  BX.  tU  wimlwr  wm  4,0«S,t:s.  I  p^ror't  <»mckl  ■umntni  lo  Uit  MmU' 
!■  s  a^  4,333.sos.  la  U  A.U,  4,»3T.oes.     mtnttim  Amgranuu, 
TkiM  MMilten  art  Ukea  tnm  Um  Kmh  |  ^  t 
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one  of  hif  lucoepson.*  Augnstui  probaUy  intended  the  feesi  to 
h4ve  A  certain  political  significance,  both  m  lending  a  tort  of  con- 
secration to  the  religious  and  social  legislation  of  tlie  prrceding 
year,  and  as  celebrating  in  an  impressive  minuer  the  intiuluction 
of  a  new  cik>ch,  whose  continuance  now  8cenH*d  assured  by  the 
adoption  of  tlia  Em])oror*s  grandson?,  which  took  place  at  the  raine 
time.  Tlie  conduct  of  the  ceremony  devolved  upon  the  Quitt' 
deeimvirit  who  elected  two  of  their  members,  Augustus  and 
Agrippa,  to  preside  over  the  celebration.  It  lasted  three  days, 
'i'he  ceremonies  consistent  of  the  distribution  of  lustral  torches, 
brimstone  and  pitch,  and  of  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  ot  certain 
stations  in  the  city.  The  usual  invocations  of  Dis  Pater  and 
Proncrpino  were  replaced  by  those  of  Aik>1!o  and  Diana.  On  the 
third  day,  a  carmen  swcti/are— an  ode  of  thanksgiving— was 
lierfonneil  in  the  atrium  of  AjioUo's  Palatine  temple  by  a  choir  of 
youths  and  maidens  of  noble  birth,  both  of  whot^c  iiarents  were  alive. 
The  carrMH  uecniare  was  written  by  iloracc,  and  is  still  preserved. 

Auguiitus  also  endeavoured  to  restrain  luxury  by  sumptuary 
lawsjt  and  to  suppress  the  immorality  which  prevailed  at  the  public 
games,  lie  excluded  women  altoj^cther  from  the  exhibitions  of 
athletic  contests,  and  assigned  them  a  s|KM:ial  place,  a|iart  from  the 
men,  at  the  gladiatorial  shows.  At  the^e  public  s|«ectacles  ho 
KC]iarated  the  classes  as  well  as  the  sexes.  '  Senators,  knights, 
soldiers,  freedmen  were  all  assigned  their  s|)ecLil  pKices.  Precedence 
was  given  to  married  men  over  lachelors. 

In  connection  with  the  social  reforms  of  Augustus  may  be 
mentioned  his  i)olicy  in  dealing  with  the  UUrtini,  who  fonnetl  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Itomc.  lie  endeavoured  to 
reduce  their  number  in  three  ways.  (1)  Ho  facilitated  the 
marriage  of  freed  folk  with  free  folk  (except  senators),  with  a  view 
to  drawing  them  into  the  number  of  the  free  |x>pulation.  (2)  Tho 
institution  of  the  Augustules (sec  below,  f  G)  was  an  induecmint  to 
freedmen  to  remain  in  the  Italian  towns,  instead  of  flocking  to  tho 
Cfii>ital.  (3)  Laws  were  passed  limiting  tho  manumission  of  staves. 
The  lex  JFA'itL  Scntia  (4  a.d.)  decreed  that  a  slave  under  thirty 
years  of  age  or  of  bad  character  must  not  be  manumitted  except 
by  the  process  of  viudicta.  Four  years  later,  tho  lex  Fufia  Caninia 
ordained  that  only  a  certain  percentage  of  the  slaves  then  existing 
could  be  set  free  by  testament. 

*  Claudluc  I  oCbcr  law  of  Um  Mine  jrear  wm  ibt  ilc 
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f  3.  No  pmrt,  perhaps,  of  the  goyeramcnt  of  Augut tm  i«  roore 

duiraoterblio  of  hb  political  mahod  and  of  the  general  spirit  of  tlie 

Piiueltttto  than  the  mlniinbtration  of  Uoine  and  Italy.    At  first  be 

left  this  department  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the  senate,  and  be 

never  overtly  robbed  (he  senate  of  its  rights.    But  he  brought  it 

abuut  tliat  a  hirge  number  of  important  branches  were  by  degrees 

tnuisferrcd  from  tlie  control  of  the  senate  to  that  of  the  Princeps, 

Tlie  Hoiiate  anil  crmsuls  repeatedly  declared  themselves  lielpless, 

and  called  upon  the  Princeps  to  intervene ;  and  so  it  came  about 

(hat  some  ofliccs  were  definitely  taken  in  hand  by  him,  and  in 

uther  matters,  which  were  still  lefc  to  the  care  of  the  senate  and 

the  rt'iHiblicaii  magistrates,  it  became  the  habit,  in  case  of  a 

difiiculty,  to  look  to  (he  IVinceiw  for  counsel  and  guidance.    'Jlius 

(be  way  in  which  the  encroachments  of  monarchy  were  mode 

was  by  ket*piiig  the  re|Miblic.in  institutions  on  trial  and  convicting 

tbero  of  incomiK'tencc.    Thb  was  one  of  (ho  "  secrets  of  empire,** 

which  were  discovered  and  deftly  manipulated  by  Augustiui.    It 

vstf  chiefly  m  tlie  later  jiart  of  liU  principate,  when  he  had  arranged 

tlie  aflfiiirs  of  the  provinces,  that  Augustus  began  to  intervene 

•eriously  m  administration  and  organisation  in  Italy  and  Rome.    In 

this  cuiinection,  it  is  imix)r(ant  to  observe  that  while  the  insti(u- 

timi  of  the  Empire  inaugurate«I  a  new  e\yoc\i  of  good  government 

and  prosiicriiy  for  the  provinces,  so  that  they  gradually  rose  to  the 

Nanio  level  iiolitically  as  Italy  herself,  Augustus  was  deeply  con- 

oomcd  to  i>rescrve  intact  the  dignity  of  Kome  as  the  sovran  city, 

and  Italy  as  the  dominant  country;  and  the  distinction  between 

Italy  and  (he  provinces  was  not  entirely  eflace<l  for  three  ccn(uries. 

Tlio  supply  of  Home  with  com  reciuired  a  new  organisation; 

and  the  Kmi>cror*s  |H«aoMiion  of  Egypt  enaUed  him  to  meet  the 

need.    In  22  n.c.  (here  was  a  great  scarcity  in  Home,  and  the 

|^;ople  demande<l  (liat  the  senate  should  at>|x>int  Augustus  dictator 

and  ctiisor  for  life.      Augustus  rejected  Oils  proposal,  but  accepted 

(he  cnra  anuouK,or  **adiiiiiiiKtration  of  the  corn-market,"  and  soon 

relieved  the  distress.     This  was  the  firnt  department  in  Kome 

that  he  took  into  his  own  haiid^.     In  C  a.d.,  there  was  a  still 

more  fircsiing  scarcity  of  food,  and,  some  years  later  the  Emiieror 

was  driven  to  take  measures   for  the  permanent  provision  of 

the    city  with  com.     He   ins(i(uted   a  prit/eciui  annonts,  of 

equestrian  rank,  and  receiving  his  appointment  from  the  Emiicror. 

Uie  duty  was  to  sujierintend  the  transi^rt  of  com  from  Egypt, 

and  see  that  the  Roman  market  was  kept  supplied  at  a  cheap 
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rate.  II10  expemct  were  defrayed,  chiefly  at  lea«t»  by  the  fitcut. 
though  properly  they  should  have  devolved,  an  before^  upon  the 
terarium,  at  Rome  was  within  the  sphere  of  the  MtiAte's  adminis- 
tration. Tlie  £m|«ror  had  also  to  provide  for  the  supiiort  of  tho 
poor.  The  number  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  profit  by  tho 
free  distribution  of  com  was  finally  fixed  at  200»000.  This  in- 
cluded frcodmen.  Immenso  sums  were  also  expended  by  Augustus 
in  public  donations  to  the  plebs. 

Agrippa,  whom  tho  Emperor  during  his  absence  in  the 
Rast  (21  B.C.,  and  following  years)  left  in  charge  of  Home,  set 
icftlouiily  to  work  to  reform  the  water-supply,  lie  restored  tho 
old  and  laid  down  new  mpioducts,  tho  chief  among  them  bein}; 
tho  Aqua  Virgo  (19  B.c.);  and  he  instituted  a  boily  of  public 
rervants,  whoso  duty  was  to  keep  the  water-piiios  in  reiiair.*  Tho 
administration  of  the  aqueducts  (cura  aquarum)  seems  to  liavo 
been  regularly  organised,  alter  Agrippa*s  death,  in  11  n.c. 

While  Augustus  adorned  Rome  with  edifices,  he  liad  also  to 
gnanl  ngainst  their  destmction.  Conflagrstiuns  frequently  broke  out 
in  the  capital,  and  there  were  no  proper  arrangements  for  quench- 
ing them.  Finding  that  the  a^liles,  to  whom  he  a^isi^netl  this  care, 
were  unequal  to  performing  it,  he  was  comi)elle«l  ((>  a.u.)  to 
organi}<e  seven  military  cohorts  of  watchmen  (vA///r«),  each  ciiliort 
composed  of  lOCO  to  1200  men,  under  the  connnnnd  of  a  Prefii;t  nf 
equestrian  rank,  who  was  entitled  prtt/ecluB  viyilum,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  Emperor.  These  coliorts  consisted  chiefly  of 
froedmen.  They  v/ere  quartered  in  seven  stations  iu  tho  city, 
so  that  each  cohort  did  service  for  two  of  the  fourteen  regions  iir.o 
which  Rome  was  divided.f 

Other  new  charges  were  also  instituted  by  Augustus  for  the 
wellbeing  of  Rome.  The  euratoreM  opcrum  puUicorHm  (cliom*ii 
from  jmetorian  senators)  watched  over  public  ground,  and  public 
buildings. 

f  4.  Prjf/tctui  urbi.  Originally  Roman  consuls  had  the  right 
of  appointing  a  representative,  called  prte/eciu§  urln,  to  take  their 
place  at  Rome  when  they  were  obliged  to  be  absent  from  tlie  city. 
11iis  right  was  taken  from  them  by  the  institution  of  tlie  ]>m'torKlii|i. 
But  immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the  Principate,^  while  his 
position  still  rested  on  a  combination  of  the  consular  with  tho  pro- 
consular power,  Augustus  during  his  absence  from  Ronie  (27-24  n.vj) 


*  For  M  Aoooani  of  Um  Bonun  sqne- 
docta,  fee  Cluip.  XXXf.  f  If. 
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rcritad  this  oU  office,  and  appointed  a  prmftdm  urhi  to  take 
hit  plaoe,  McMnIla  Corvinun,  a  man  who  was  much  respected 
•nd  bad  lendered  great  eervioei  to  the  Emperor,  was  appointed  to 
the  post  (25  B.O.),  bat  laid  it  down  within  six  dajriii  on  the  ground 
tbst  he  wigT  unequal  to  fulfilling  its  duties;  but  he  seems  to  have 
really  regarded  it  as  an  unconstitutional  innovation.  During  his 
visit  to  the  East  in  21  B.C.,  ami  following  years,  Rome  was 
administered  by  his  consort  Agrippa,  and  therefore  no  other 
representative  wss  required.  But  during  his  absence  in  Oaul  in 
16-13  BX.,  when  Agrippa  was  also  absent  in  the  East,  Statilius 
Tsiims  was  left  as  pri/eetm  wbi,  and  performed  the  duties  well. 
It  Is  to  bo  observed  that  on  this  occasion  Augustus  was  not 
coDsiil,  and  the  Princiiiato  no  longer  deiiendcd  on  the  consular 
power;  so  that  the  ap|iointment  of  Taurus  as  prir/eciwt  urbi  was 
a  constitutional  novel ty.  But,  under  Augustus,  the  post  was  never 
anything  but  temporary,  during  the  Emperor's  absence  from 
Italy.  It  was  not  until  the  rel*^  of  his  successor  Tiberius  that 
the  pne/retura  urhit  became  a  permanent  institution. 

S  5.  In  Italy  as  well  as  in  Rome  the  senate  proved  itself  unequal 
to  discharging  the  duties  of  a  government,  and  the  Emperor  was 
obliged  to  step  in.  The  etim  viamm  was  instituted  for  the 
repair  of  the  publio  roads  (20  ii.c.).  A  curator  was  set  over 
each  road.  For  the  main  roads  leading  from  Rome  to  the  frontiers 
ef  Italy,  these  oflicers  were  selected  from  the  pnctorian  senators ; 
for  the  leaser  roads,  from  the  knights.  Italy,  like  Rome,  was 
divided  into  regions,  eleven  in  number,*  Rome  itself  making  the 
twelfth.  The  object  of  this  division  is  uncertain ;  but  may  have 
been  made  lor  {Hiqioses  of  taxation.  In  any  case,  the  regions 
were  not  admioiHtrative  districts,  for  the  independence  of  the 
political  communities  in  managing  their  own  aflairs  was  not 
Infringed  on  by  Augustus  or  any  of  liis  successors  till  the  time  of 
Tmjan.t 

The  imperial  post,  an  institution  which  applied  to  the  whole 
Empire,  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  was  a  creation  of  Augustus, 
who  established  relays  of  vehicles  at  certain  stations  along  the 
nilitaiy  roads,  to  convey  himself  or  his  messengers  without  delay, 

•  CMMpMita.  A|Mill««iCal«brl«,BnittU  .  an  unottnl  ov«r  li,SM  tt/^Kf  caiM 
•I  |«Moanbi»  SMDnlum.  IVennm,  Unibria,  i  under  the  conpctence  of  the  Rmmii  prr- 
Birwto  (TniKto),  illmUbi,  IJfuria,  Veot-  ton.  U  U  to  be  observed  tbftt  the  lum- 
llg  0t  lMrU»  TrMM|iiMUnft.  |  manlUe*    tbemMlve*    were    fliuuicUllr 

f  TW  rlgfatn  of  manldp*!  tMimomj    quite  Independent     Inperltl    taxfttfcNi 
vhlch  belunftedtotbeltftlUnconnnnltle*    feU  on  the  Indlvklu*!  membert  of  the 
wtf9  aranea  bj  Jullin  Ca^ar  In  the  Irai  i  commnnitle*,  u  Roman  cItUena.  but  not 
MmhriM  and  the  ter  tutim  muniei/mtlt    on  the  communltleN. 
(«•  and  4S  n.c).    CIvU  ranvea  Involving  < 
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and  Mcura  rapid  official  oommunication  betwaeo  the  eaptlal  and 
the  rarious  prorinoet.  The  use  of  these  arrangements  was  strictl j 
limited  to  imperial  ofncers  and  messengers^  or  those  to  whoiu 
he  gave  a  special  passport,  called  diploina,  llio  costs  <>f  the 
vehicles  and  horses,  and  other  expenses,  fell  upon  the  comrauiillics 
in  which  the  stations  were  cstahlishid.  'Jliis  requisition  led  to 
ahiises,  and  in  later  times  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  /ffctif. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  institution  had  not  assumed  under 
Augustus  anything  like  the  proix>rtiun8  which  it  aHSumed  a  century 
or  so  later,  as  the  curs »f  publicu*. 

f  6.  llie  Aygustafes, — Frecilmen  were  strictly  excluded  from 
holding  magistracies  nnd  priestly  oHicos,  and  from  sittinj;  in  the 
munici|ial  councils,  or  senates  throughout  the  Kinpire.  Ciesar  the 
Dictator  had  indeed  sometimes  relaxed  this  rule  in  their  favuur 
beyond  Italy,  but  Au^^ustus  strictly  enforced  and  excludetl  UhtrtiHi 
from  government.  Hicir  exclusion  was  economically  a  public  Iom. 
For  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  town  treasurien  were 
supiiliod  was  the  conttibutions  levic<l  on  new  magiHt rates  ami 
priests,  whether  in  the  form  of  direct  iiayments  or  of  umlcr- 
tsking  the  exhibition  of  public  games.  As  the  freedmeii  could 
not  become  magistrates  or  priests,  they  wero  not  liable  to  thei«e 
burdens,  which  they  would  have  been  glad  to  undertake.  In  onler 
to  open  a  field  to  their  ambition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
their  wealth  available  for  the  |MibIlc  service,  Augustus  create! 
a  now  institution,  entitled  the  AwjuslaJe*^  probably  in  the  early 
years  of  his  principate.  (1)  This  organisation  wins  first  establiKhetl 
in  Italy,  and  the  Latin  provinces  of  the  west.  In  Africa  it  was  not 
common,  and  it  is  not  found  at  all  iu  the  eastern  imrt  of  the 
Empire.  (2)  It  was  not  called  into  being  by  a  law  of  AugustUH, 
but  at  his  suggestion  the  several  communities  decreed  an  insti* 
tution,  which  was  in  every  way  profitable  to  them.  (3)  The  in- 
stitution consisted  in  the  creation  every  year  of  six  men,  Stxvivi 
AugMtalei,  who  were  nominated  by  the  dccurions (the  chief  muni* 
ci{ial  magistrates).  (4)  These  texviri  were  magistrates,  not  {iriestH  • 
but  their  magistracy  was  only  formal,  as  they  had  no  niagistcrinl 
functions  to  perform.  (5)  Dut  like  true  mngtKtratiM  they  had  public 
burdens  to  sustain ;  they  liad  to  make  a  payment  to  the  public 
treasury  when  they  entereil  u|)on  their  ofiice,  and  they  had  to  defray 
the  cost  of  games.  (G)  The  $exviri  were  almost  always  clioseii  from 
the  doss  of  the  liberlini,  31iis  rule  held  good  without  exception  in 
southern  Italy.  (7;  After  their  year  of  ofiice  the  sexviri  Auguttalen^ 
were  called  Angusialea,  just  as  consuls  after  their  year  of  ofiice  were 
called  contutart$.  Thus  the  Angmtaies  formed  a  distinct  rani:,  tu 
which  it  was  the  ambition  of  every  frcedman  to  belong.    (H)  Ono  uf 
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the  mott  ioteresting  pofnti  about  tho  ioBtitution  is  that  it  teeroa 
to  bare  been  |«rt1x  modclM  npon  the  orgiinif«ation  of  the  Boman 
koij^btii.  The  tlei^ijmation  of  the  sexviri  of  the  order  of  the 
An^Rtalea  eecyns  Uy  have  been  borrowed  from  the  order  of  the 
Kquite«,and  perhajn  was  iutroduced  about  the  laroe  time.  More- 
over the  Augustaletf  occupied  the  same  poeition  in  Italy  and 
tho  prorinccB,  as  the  knighta  occupied  at  Rome;  tbej  were  the 
municipal  image  of  the  hnighti.  Tliey  rcpntwnteil  tlie  capitalintf 
and  mercantile  classes  in  contrast  with  tlie  nobility  and  landed 
|in>prictor8 ;  tliey  bore  tho  same  relation  to  the  municipal  senate 
as  tlie  kniglits  to  the  Roman  senate. 


Shct.  III.— Ooqakisation  op  tub  Army  and  Plrkt. 

I  7.  Augustus  introducoil  some  radical  changes  into  tho  Roman 
mililAry  system.  In  tlio  first  place,  he  estdblisticd  a  standing 
army.  It  was  quite  kigical  that  the  permanent  im)K'rator  should 
hare  a  permanent  army  under  his  command.  The  lotions  distri- 
butctl  throughout  those  provinces,  which  required  military  protec- 
tioOyhave  now  iicmisiient  camiM.  In  the  second  place,  he  organised 
the  auxilia,  and  made  them  an  essential  part  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  Kmpiie.  Thirdly,  he  Heiiaratcnl  the  fleet  from  the  army ;  and 
fimrthly,  he  established  the  t)ra*(orian  gimrds.  Augmtus  spent 
f  great  care  on  the  organisation  of  the  army,  but  it  is  generally 
I  Mlmitted  that  he  acted  unwisely  in  reducing  the  number  of 
I  legions  after  the  civil  wars.*  'i*his  step  was  chiefly  dictated  by 
eonsitlerotions  of  economy,  in  order  to  diminish  the  public  burdens ; 
but  the  standing  army  which  he  maintained,  of  about  250,000 
men,  was  inailetpiate  for  the  defence  of  such  a  great  empire  againxt 
its  f«»es  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates,  not  to  speak 
tif  lessor  dang<*rs  in  other  quarters. 

At  tho  death  of  Au<;ustiis,  the  legions  numbered  twenty-flve. 
Kai-h  1c<;ion  consisted  of  not  more  than  GOOO,  not  less  than  5000, 
Ibot-noldiers  and  120  horse-soldiers,  llio  foot-soldiers  were  divided 
into  leu  cohorts,  and  each  oihort  into  six  centuries.  Each  century 
had  a  standard  (niynum)  of  its  own.  The  horse-soldiers  were 
divided  into  four  (tinnx.  Only  those  were  admitted  to  legionary 
aervicc  who  were  frvobom,  and  belonged  to  a  city-community. 

Tu  the  legions  were  attached  auxiliary  troops  (fiuxi/ia),  recruited 
from  tho  iirovincials,  who  did  not  belong  to  tirban  coimnunities. 
They  were  divided  into  cohorts,  and  consisted  of  footmen  and  horse- 
men, or  Jtoth  combined.    Some  foot-cohorts  were  composed  of  about 

•  Sm  Mot«  C.  At  cod  of  clM|4er. 
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coo  men,  and  were  divided  into  dx  oen(tir!«i ;  fuch  were  called  yif  in- 
ffehorim,  Otben  were  larger  and  contained  1000  men  dlvkli^  into 
ten  centuries;  these  were  milUarim.  ^ixod  cohorts  of  both  horse 
and  foot-Eoldicrs,  were  termed  eq%iUatm,  The  aim  consisted  only  of 
horsc-Boldien  and  atito  varied  in  size.  Tlie  auxiliary  troo{JK»  when 
attached  to  a  legion,  were  under  tlio  conlrul  of  the  coinniaudor  of 
the  legion.  But  they  could  aliio  act  seiiaratcly,  sikI  soiue  f»rovincet 
were  garrisoned  excliiHively  by  auxiUa, 

The  lejsions  were  distinguished  by  numbeni  and  by  names ;  tor 
example,  hyio  x.  gemina,  xxi.  rapax,  or  vi.  victrU;* 

Uesidi'S  these  troo|)s  there  were  cohorts  of  Italian  voluntoen>,  of 
whom  we  seldom  hear ;  and  there  were  in  some  provinces  bodkm  nf 
provincial  militia.  Moreover,  Augustus  had  a  body-guard  of 
German  soldiers  to  protect  his  penton;  but  he  diKbandeil  it  in 
1)  A.D.t  ^Vith  the  exception  of  the  legions  stationed  in  Kgyi't, 
and  the  auxiliary  troops  in  some  small  provinces,  the  military 
forces  of  the  Empire  were  commandetl  by  senators.  This  leads  uk 
to  an  important  institution  of  Augustus,  the  Icyatua  leyioni*^  an 
oflicer  of  senatorial,  generally  ]>nvtorinn,  rank,  who  coniinamlod 
both  the  legion  and  the  auxilia  associated  with  it.  The  military 
tribune  thus  became  subordinate  to  the  legatm.  Ho  was  merely  a 
"  tribune  of  the  legion,**  and  on  an  equality  with  the  prefect  of  an 
auxiliary  cohort,  while  his  {Kisition  was  rather  inferior  to  that  of  a 
])refect  of  an  auxiliary  squadron.  These  three  posts  (trihunatut 
legionii,  prnfectura  cofiorttB^  j^rM/ectwiu  a/jr)  were  the  thrio 
"  equestrian  ofliccs,"  o^ien  to  the  sons  of  senators  who  aspired  to  a 
public  career.  ITje  prefect  of  the  camp  (prnfectm  €ti$fronttn)  was 
not  of  senntoiial  rank,  and  was  generally  taken  from  ihc  jtritntpili^ 
or  first  of  the  first  class  of  centurions.  lie  was  suhjc-ct  to  the 
governor  of  the  province  in  which  the  camp  was  situatetl ;  but  ho 
was  not  subject  to  the  legaiui  htjionU.  lie  liad  no  ])ower  of  capital 
punishment.  In  %ypt,  from  which  senators  weie  excluded,  there 
was  no  letjatxu  hffwnis,  and  the  prcfct^t  of  the  camp  took  h\n  place. 

The  time  of  service  for  a  legionary  soldier  was  fixcil  (5  aak)  at 
twenty  years,  for  an  auxiliary  at  twenty-five.  The  governiiient  was 
bound  to  provide  for  the  discharged  vitcrans,  by  giving  them  farms  or 
sums  of  money.  It  became  the  custom,  however,  for  some  s<.>ldieni, 
after  their  regular  tenu,  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  state,  in  K[)ecial 
divisions,  and  with  special  privileges.  These  divisions  were  known  us 
the  vexilla  vtteranorum,  %  and  were  only  employed  in  btittle. 

*  SceN«»t«  A.  siendordiaptet  ;  porarilx  aopArAted  frum  iu  uuUn   bwiy 

t  See  Notes  D.  aud  fi.  '  anJ   placed   aiMlcr  t   upevUl    rc/iVlnM. 

X  Abo  nlled  DniUariii  to  U  dlaUn-  !  Wbile  tbv  «i>ihm  wm  tbe  iitaiHJ«rd  uT  a 

RVlabed  fk«m  MMCher  mm  of  vtsittarii,     pcmMticnt  budjr  unt/.  tko  rrxiltHm  wan 

uieAiilng  to  di«n  oft  tniftll  divUlon,  tern-  |  lucd  for  •pccUl  ami  teiuporsrjr  furaatWiw. 
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Tlie  6X|ieiiief  of  thii  military  lyitem  were  rery  lar^j^e,  and  in 
6  A.l^at  the  time  of  a  rebellion  in  Dalmatia,  Auguaiua  waa  unable 
to  meel  tlje  claims  of  the  aoldiers  by  ordinary  means,  and  was 
driren  to  instiiuting  an  mmrittm  miHtare,  with  a  capital  of 
170,000,000  sefttcroM  (about  £1,300,000).  It  was  administered  by 
three  j^trfteti^  cluisen  by  lot,  for  three  years,  frum  the  iineturlan 
Knators.  The  sources  of  revenue  on  which  the  military  treasury 
Wis  to  dcpeudy  were  a  iwQ  per  cent,  tax  on  inheritances,  and  a 
oiie  per  cent,  imimst  on  auctions. 

f  8.  Home  and  Italy  were  excmptetl  from  tlie  military  command 
of  the  Inijierator;  and  the  army  was  dUtribnted  in  the  iirovinoes 
and  on  the  frontiers.  But  there  were  two  exceptions :  the  l*nutorian 
{(uaids  (along  with  the  City  guards  and  the  Watchmen)  and 
the  fleet. 

The  institution  of  a  body-guard  (edkon  prxtoriay  for  the  impo- 
rator  had  existed  under  the  llepublic,  and  had  been  further 
dcveloiiod  under  the  triumvirate.  Augustus  organised  it  anew. 
After  his  victory  both  his  own  guards  and  those  of  his  defeated 
rival  Antonius  were  at  his  dis))osal,  and  out  of  these  troops  he 
furmcd  a  comixiny  of  nine  cohorts,  each  consisting  of  1000  men. 
Thus  the  iienuaocnt  |)ra*torhin  guard  under  the  Empire  stood  in  the 
Kinie  relation  to  the  Iin|icrator,  in  which  the  temporary  ct^tor» 
prmtoria  stood  to  an  ini iterator  under  the  llepublic.  1*be  |iay  of 
tlie  pfa*torian  soldier  was  fixed  at  double  that  of  the  legionary, 
His  lime  of  service  wss  fixed  (6  a.d.)  at  sixteen  years;  anl 
the  command  was  ultimately  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  |ine« 
ttirian  iirefcctJ  (2  B.c.)  of  equestrian  rank.  In  later  times  this 
tiAicc  became  the  most  important  in  the  state;  but  even  at 
irst  a  ]ira!torian  ftrefect  had  great  influence.  The  Emperor's 
pertfoual  safety  depended  on  his  loyalty,  and  the  appointment  of 
two  pivfects  by  Augustus,  was  prolxibly  a  device  for  lessening,  the 
chances  of  treachery.  Only  a  small  division  of  the  pnctorian  troops 
were  permitted  to  have  their  station  within  Home ;  tlie  rest  were 
quartertd  in  the  nci;;hbourhood.  1'he  irrc^larity  of  a  standing 
military  fofte  posted  in  Italy,  was  to  some  extent  rendered  k'ss 
tmwelconie  by  the  rule  that  only  Italians^ — and  **  Italians**  was 
at  fimi  inleriireted  in  its  old  sen8(»,  so  as  to  exclude  dwellers  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina— could  enter  the  service.* 

lh*i»ides  the  rnelorian  colmrts,  there  were  thre9  Urban  coliorts 
(eokortf  urbauit)  stationed  at  liome.    During  the  absence  of  the 


•  T*riia*»  AMnali,  Iv.  i.     Etrsrla  I  Thus  lulj  tejrond  tbt  Pftdus  ftnd  tW 
krmt    VmhtUqv*  delcvui   sst   vH«rf  I  Grtek  to«M  In  tli«  toutb  ire  exi:liade4. 
Uii0   ct    rolimlto  autkiuliiw  RunuiBlA.  | 
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Emperor,  they  were  under  the  oommaiid  of  the  preffct  of  the 
dtjT.    The  eoAoricf  wigilum  have  already  been  mentioned.* 

Augostiii  crMted  an  imperial  fleet,  which  was  calloJt  though 
perhaps  not  in  hie  own  day,  the  c/aMti  prmtoria.  Under  the 
KeiHiblic  the  oonimaod  of  the  naval  forces  had  always  devdvcd 
upon  the  conunander  of  the  legions,  and  consequently  no  fleets  could 
be  stationed  in  Italian  ports,  as  Italy  was  exempt  from  the 
imperium.  Hoiice  tlie  Tuscan  and  Adriatic  soas  wore  infested  by 
pirates.  I'he  war  with  Scxtus  Pomix'ius  had  turned  tlie  sjwcial 
attention  of  Augustus  to  the  fleet,  and  lie  saw  his  way  to  separating 
the  navy  from  tlie  anny.  Two  fleets  were  iicrmancntty  stationed 
in  Italy;  one,  to  guard  over  tlie  eastern  waters,  at  Itavenna,  and 
the  second,  to  control  the  southern  seas,  at  Misenum.  'l^liey 
formed  the  guard  of  the  Em|X)ror,  and  at  first  were  nminied  hy  his 
slaves.  The  commaiHlcrs,  under  the  early  Empire,  were  2trtrf«tt\ 
who  were  sometimes  freedinen.  Augustus  also  stationed  a  squadron 
of  lesser  magnitude  at  Forum  Juliuro  ;  but  this  was  removed  wlicu 
the  province  of  Narbonensis  was  tmnsferred  to  the  senate  (2*J  h.c.); 
These  fleets  were  composed  of  the  regular  ships  of  war  with  thrvo 
benches  of  oars,  triremes,  and  of  the  lighter  Liburninn  biremes. 
But  the  heavier  and  larger  kind  afterwards  felt  into  disuse,  and 
libunM  came  to  be  the  general  word  for  a  warship. 

*  Afourtli  urbftii  cohort  wm  ttsilooed  I  Jn^nffi,  who  MfmUi  have  rank«4lirt ween 
At  Lugodunuin.  AiwUier,  but  very  I  iUe  ooA^rfei  uriMmm  And  tbe  ctkories 
ubacure,  uUUurjr  cuqii  wu  tbe  itaforcf  |  vigilum. 
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lA  IT  a^  at  tlM  bctiMliif  or  Um    tHMoTnnriotfrMSIynntftrlktifkiB 
rrMfM.  tkcra  wrt  Mljr  »  l6flkNi«;    ooboittM. 
YJ.  FmeU  and  X.  FtctcnUt  wtrt  after- 

irai*  NkM  bf  AMfVatw.     Mortorrr.  c.-THE  RKDUCTI05  OP  THE 

IkTM  «r  llM  Icgloaa  vhldi  txlMwl  In  11  LEQIONd  BY  AUQUSTOa. 

■X.  M  kager  rxbtta  In  13  a.u.,  bavliiff  I 

iKrhMh;  tb« dl«airtrr «(  Vanw.  namely        ^v«  havf  no  iiatOTUIt  fat  inOag  te 

XYJl^  XYlll..  aA4  XIX.;  but  tbrjr  wm    j,taU  the  irantfunBalkm  wlikb  the  anny 

trt4wcU  by  thraa  mw  4mi(«,  namely  U  |  underweni  anderAttgiiaiia.  BvlUMcm 

XXL  Kafiax,  ami  XXII.  UekiUriana.  '  Ulgbly  probable  tbat  tbo  cbaofo  vaa 

II  vlll  bo  ehiervcd  that  lo  Mime  caaea    accumpltobed  gradually,  and  mil  by  a 

rnuro  tban  one  legion  aro  deolguated  by     .|„gi«  |^     Momuuen   boldi  tbal  tbo 

Ihe  mwe  nnwber.    ll  ia  prubable  tbat  ;  legloog.  namberiug  over  M,  wore  redncod 

tbk  hdue  10  tbo  fart  tbat  tbe  triumviri    iniuMHllately  after  tlio  iMndatlun  of  the 

nomlierrd  ibelr  Icgkim  lndr|imdontly  of  i  |.riiKiptie  to  W,  and  vera  not  locrcoMd 

•M  aaother.  and  Auguatiu  transferred  ,  u„||i  «  ^.j,^  |„  ^uich  year  bo  auppooea 

bilo  bb  o»n  army  Rume  com|>lcU  legloM    „   „^^   |^g|,^  lo  baro   been    formed, 

of  Antony  and  Uiddiu  wHbout  cbaiiging    tucking  a  total  of  2C :  tU  Iom  of  tbo  tbreo 

tbHr  Rwnbm.    We  know  tbat  tbis  wan  .  |eg|»«»  of  Varu«,  «hkb  were  replaced  by 

w  In  tbecoM  of  111.  Galllca*  wbkb  fougbt  ^  j^o  new  oneo,  giveotbo  total  of  aft,  mbteb 

to  ibe  eartem  campaigns  of  Antony.    In     ^e  know  to  bave  existed  at  tbo  deatb  of 

ibTM  cane-  diotlngubbing  names  were     Augustus.     Uut  tbo  evldenoo  wbkb  be 

laM0peutM».  •  cites  for  tbo  formation  of  8  new  leglooo 

Tbo  names  woro  bestowed  for  varkwo  .  rg^^iff  p^^U  to  tbo  supplementing  of 

rramtis.    One  legbm  got  Its  name  from  i  i^gkim  already  exUtlng. 

tedgnla  (rulmluaU ;  perbaps  Alaoda) ;        n  geems  extremely  unlikely  tbal  Aug- 

awrtlier  frwm  a  people  against  wblcb  It     ^^^  ^^^U  i^^e  decided  In  2T  b.c.  to 

bad  ftMigbt  (ScytUlca),  or  a  place  *bere  It     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  t^  ,ga,oeQ  ^eo.  bowover 

bed  foogbt  (Kretensis) ;  otbcrs  wew  called    „„ch  sucb  a  reduction  waa  recommended 

ly  grueral  epitbcu  (Vktrix.  Rapax).  •  by  financial  consldoratbina.   Tboquestlom 

r«r  Gemlna.  see  Cbsp.  1.  ^  a.  |  „  jl^rsog  bas  well  pointed  out.  must  be 

Tbo  amUia  were  dMinguUbed  by  tU  ,  uk^n  In  close  connection  witb  tbo  organU 

MSMo  of  tbo  peoples  from  wlwm  tbey  j  ,.,|^  of  tbe  auxilia,  which  were  a  new 

wrre  fecrultfd,  but  tlie  a/ie  (more  rarely    lusUiuikio  of  Augustus,  and  tU  formation 

ibo  ctdMivu)  were  also  soroeUmeo  deslg.  |  pf  ^i,|^.|,  „»„„  ^y^  ,|^en  Ume.    Tbo 

mme4  by  siieclal  names  (e.g.  ata  itiri-  |  conjeiturc  of  llerziig  tbat  tbe  reduction  of 

•K-^)*  I  tbe  logtons  was  acromplbiticd  gradually 

1  and  concurrently  witb  tbe  organisation  of 
IL— PAT  OF  Til  K  LKQIONAUIES     I  tbe  auxiliary  tioo|Ni.  bas  much  to  recom- 
JIND  PR^I-rrOKIAKS}  AND  ;  mend  It.     If  so,  this  change  may  liavo 

LKN<JTI1  OK  HKKViCE.  j  been  nearly  accom|»lisbed  by  13  a.c,  for 

In  tliat  year  some  lm|>ortant  arraiigcuients 
UwkT  Augustus  tbe  |iay  of  tlie  legion-  !„  respect  to  the  military  service  were 
mj  aoWler  was  lift  denarii  a  year  (sliout  ^^^^  i,y  j^tTec  of  the  senate.  (See  above, 
£m):  and  tbU  srrsngcnirnt  continued  until  ,^40  li.).  Jnie  Mommsen,  Het  GtMUt,  pp. 
Uie  lime  of  llumlllan,  wlioliicreased.lt  by  ^^  ,^..  ||e„og,  ikKk.  und  Sg*l^  U. 
a  thfcd ;  Sii  tliat  It  became  300  denarii.  ^^^  ^M, 
Tbe  l*nKurlsn  sokllers,  ubrn  orgaiiincd  i 
IB  m  B.C.,  received  4&0  denarii  (tnico  as 

■nrii  M  a  legionary)  snnually;  but  the  1>.— PIIOVINCUL  MILITIA. 

tammey    waa   afterwanls    raided    to  730  ! 

iabjm  X»  lOs.X  (cp.  TacltuN  Jsa..  L  '  In  oomo  provinces  (sucb  aa  RaiU, 
IT>  Tb*  |»sy  of  a  soUMer  of  tbe  aikortts  Csppaitocla,  *c.)  bodies  of  provlnclaU  (to 
t  waa  pcoUbly  3M  denarii.  '  be  carefully  distinguished  from  tlie  regular 


At  Srsl  Augustus  (13  a.c.)  fixed  tbo  aoxa/a)  were  often  levkid  In  special  caaeo 
puU4  of  srrvlco  for  the  legionary  at  !•  of  danger.  In  Tarraconensis  there  seoma 
josn.  for  tbe  pnrtorlan  at  13;  but  In  I  to  have  Uoa  a  specUlly  orgaubwd  body  of 
■LC  ilM  former  period  was  raised  to  It,  '  provincial  oobllert,  for  wo  find  an  oOlcer 
Ot  Uftt«r  l«  1«.   Kor  tbe  auxlHarlea  tbo    enUtled   tbe  prttfectu*   orm  marUimit 
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to  chwg*  9i  two  dohorf  •.  It  to  «1m  not 
ImprolMtbl*  that  to  a  few  cmm  towns  bod 
■moll  bodlet  of  BanldiMl  ulUtto  to  Bwct 
emeiiendca. 

K.-T2IK  OKRMAN  BODYGUARD. 

Tlie  aloim  occitloofd  bgr  the  defeat  of 
VariM  to  •  A.Dw  cauwd  Augiwtoa  to 
diaml^a  tlio  QermaB  bodyRiianl  wbldi  be 
bad  enplojred  alnco  tbe  battle  of  Acttom. 
But  we  And  a  Cieniian  guard  agato  under 
TIberiua,  Uatu*,  and  Nero.  Neru'a  iier- 
iiwnM  were  dlNliaiidctl  by  tialba,  awl  lliU 
liiKlitulluM  wao  ii4it  rptiewrd  under  the 
early  Kinidre.  'Jlie  legal  alatua  uf  tbe 
Uennana  tbua  emiilwycd  »'a»  tbat  of 
»laves,  and  accurdlngly  tbey  were  orgao- 


laad  llkf  a  colleglamor  tUvta^aiid  tflvUcd 
Into  tfaeiiritf. 

F.-TtlK  KYOCATI  AUOUSTI. 

Wf  bear  ao  llttit  of  tbia  body  tbot  H 
aceined  unneceaiiary  to  wentkin  It  to  tbo 
text.  Tbey  were  a  ii|ieilal  cvnitiatty 
organised  by  Auguslua,  aiMl  cmintltutrvl 
a  reguUr  department  of  tbe  aer^lve ;  imA 
like  tbe  ccoraf<  uf  tbe  lleiiublic.  a  bona 
■liedally  **  callcil  forth  "  to  nurt  hm!^'I«> 
eniergrticlrii.  Tliry  were  aelrcteil  ftxou 
tbuM*  hIio  bad  alffad^  Hcrvnl  tlM*ir  tliiu* 
in  tbe  aruiy,  aJMl  tbey  fulHIUil  HinH-lal 
dutlea  uf  a  civil  ratbiT  llian  a  Military 
kind.  11if y  carrini  out  wurkM  uf  milli  ory 
eugiiieeriog.  ftc. 


ColBoffloiw  and  Ijnthca. 
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PBOVUiaAL  AUMIICIIITKATIOK  ONDKR   AUUU8TU8. 

movixcKtt. 


THB  WBflTBRV 


1.  rHttiactkNi  betwcea  iht  firoriDcw  mul  ftnlenite  iUUi,  Tribttl«. 
L»eal  Mlf-govtranMiiit  of  proviscial  citict.  {  2.  Imperial  ud  Saiw* 
torul  prorinctt.  |  S.  ProoootuU  and  proprwton.  CoMular  aud 
jtnriorian  provlncei.  Legati.  I'ntcuraton.  Tht  imperivm  mnins  of 
the  Kaiperor.  {  4.  VUiU  of  Au};ii«tu«  to  th«  proTincet.  |  ft.  Oaul; 
ili«  four  pMvincotf,  Narboneutii,  Aqiiitniiia,  Luf  uduoensli,  sad  Belgica. 
AlUir  of  Home  and  Augustus  at  Uugudunnni.  Importiince  of  Liigu- 
dunnni.  Uritaia.  {  6.  Spain  :  Hu;tica,  TnrrAcoDeiisU  and  Lusitanln. 
ilantabrian  and  Atturian  War*.  {  7.  AnucA.  The  kingdom  of  Maure« 
tiuiia.  I  8.  Sariiixia  aud  CoiMiCA.  {  0.  SiciLr.  {  10.  K/^TIA, 
N«HiicUM,  and  the  Alfink  Dihtuicti.  Subjugation  of  the  Ricti  and 
ViAtleltci  bjr  DrututaiHl  Tibvriut.  Conquest  of  the  SalaMti,  and  pacifi- 
mtiAn  of  the  At|w.  $  11.  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  Dnlmatian  war 
of  :15  1I.C.  Prnrince  of  MIyritMiui.  {  12.  M«mA  and  TiiliACE, 
Thnici4n  reroltt.  }  \'X  The  Oernian  i|uefltioni  and  the  defence  of 
the  frontiers. 


SeiT.  I.— OKNeRAt.  Orqakisatiok  ok  tub  Phovikces. 

f  1.  WiiBH  Augnitus  founded  the  Empire,  the  dotninioh  of  Ruroe 
stretched  fnim  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ku]>hratet,  from  the  Gerroan 
Oeean  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  The  binds  which  made  up  this 
•mpire  had  by  no  meana  the  same  political  atattia.    Komc^  the* 
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molW  and  mistreM  of  the  Empire,  stood  by  herseir.  She  was  the 
centre,  to  which  all  the  rest  luoiced  u[i.  Next  her,  sharing  in  niaiiy 
respects  Iicr  privileged  position,  was  Ita^.y.*  Outitide  this  innor 
circle  came  the  directly  subject  lands  and  coinniunitieii,  which  were 
strictly  under  the  sway  (tn  dicione)  of  the  Itonmn  jicople.  Outside 
these  a^i^n  came  the  lauds  and  communiiies  which,  while  really 
under  the  sovranty  of  Home,  preserved  their  iude|iendence  aud 
were  not  ctdlcd  subjects,  but  fctlerate  states  and  allies.  And  in 
ecich  of  these  circles  there  were  various  kinds  and  subdivisitins, 
according  to  the  mode  of  their  administration  or  the  limits  im]iiiiic«l 
on  their  self-government.  Thus  the  subjects  of  the  Kuman  Km|Hrv 
were  almost  as  hctero^rencous  in  their  |iulitical  relations  to  tlieir 
mistress  as  In  race  and  hinguage.  It  is  to  be  obscrvc<1  that  by 
*'  Hoinan  Empire,**  we  mean  more  than  the  llumnnK  in  Ktrict  s|ii<ei*li 
meant  by  imjtcrium  Homauum,  We  mean  not  only  the  )>rovinceH, 
but  the  indei»endcnt  allied  states  ami  client  kiugdon)»s  in  which  the 
people  were  not  the  subjects  of  the  Itoman  jieople  and  the  land  was 
not  the  projicrty  of  the  Jtoman  htnte.  These  fctlerate  ami 
associated  states  were  regarded  legally  as  out)<ide  tlie  1  toman 
Jiuei,  although  the  /tnlut  or  alliance  really  meant  that  tlicy 
were  under  the  sovranty  of  Home  and  the  continuation  of  their 
autonomy  dei«uded  solely  on  her  will.  There  was  no  |iro|iir  woru 
in  Latin  to  express  the  gcogniphical  circle  which  included  both  the 
direct  and  tlie  indirect  subjects.  Perha|is  the  nearest  expression 
was  or^if  ierrarum,  **  the  world,*'  which  oficn  seems  equivalent  to 
*'tho  Empire.*'  For  Iloman  law  regarded  all  territory,  which  vms 
not  either  Homan  or  belon<:ing  to  some  one  whose  ownership  Itome 
recognised,  as  the  pro]ierty  of  no  mon,— outside  the  world. 

Tlie  chief  mark  of  distinction  between  the  autonomous,  and  not 
autonomous  communities  was  that  tlie  former  taxed  theniHclves, 
whereas  the  latter  were  taxed  by  Home.  In  liotli  cases  there  were 
exceptions,  but  this  was  the  general  rule.  And  the  land  of  the 
])rovincial  communities  which  were  not  autonomous  belonged  to 
Home,  whereas  the  lanl  of  tlie  autonomous  states  was  not  Honian. 
Originally,  sfter  the  conquest  of  her  earliest  jirovinces,  Home  had 
not  appro)Nriatod  tlie  land ;  but  this  was  a  theoretic  niihtnke  which 
she  aftenvards  corrected  when  C.  Gracchus  organised  Asin.  Hence- 
forward  all  provincial  territory  was  reganled  as  in  the  ownersliip  of 
the  Homan  people.  The  Homan  fieople  mi;:ht  let  the  land  anew  to 
the  former  possessors  at  a  fixed  rent,  and  in  most  cases  this  was  done. 
Thus  the  princii>le  was  that  the  provincial  subjects  occui>ied  aa 

•  Biact  4»  B.C.  til  tbt  lldUa  com-  I  By  IIm  Ux  lUm:U  of  4S  A.b.  **  luljr  ** 
MmnHlM,  froa  tiM  Alps  to  tlie  MralU  of    wm  exltiidrd  to  the  Alpa. 
McMMiM  poMt»«cd  full  UooMn  cUliciMblp.  I 
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teMAti  the  landii  whick  tliey  or  tlieir  ancestori  once  owned.     This 

reot  WM  oUlvd   iribuium^  or  iiipenfJium.^      (a).  The  greater 

number  of  ]iroviiicinl  coniroiinities  iu  (he  time  of  Augustui  were 

dteUaUi  aiijieHdiarite.     The   legal   condition  of   thcM   aubjoctfl 

W14  that  of  jttreyrini  detUticU^  but  they  wore  nut  called  by  thie 

luime.    They  wore  under  the  control  of  the  governor  of  the  \xo* 

Tince  to  which  they  belonged,    (h).  Throughout  tlie  proviuoie 

there  was  a  multitude  of  cities  which   possessed    full  Itonian 

ritjzenshiiv  and  tlieir  number  was  continually  increasing.    But 

sJthoQgh,  as  far  as  iiersonal  rights  were  concerned,  these  cltictf 

were  on  a  level  with  tlie  cities  of  Italy,  they  were  worse  oil  in  two 

|«Hicuhirs.    'J  liey  were  obliged  to  jNiy  tribute.    The  reason  of  this 

snmnaly  was  the  theoretic  i>rinciple  that  provincial  territory  could 

But  be  alienated  by  its  owner,  the  Boinan  people.  '  'J'he  ayerpub* 

Ikaijtopuii  Homanl  beyond  the  sea  could  not  become  offer  privutui 

ex  iurt  QuiritinTn,      In  other  words,  a  provincial    of   Narbo, 

although  a  Itonnn  citisen,  could  not  be  a  quiritary  fiosscssor  of  hind 

m  the  Narbonete  territory,    lie  could  only  hold  land  of  the  lloman 

l«cq>le,  and  must  therefore  |)ay  nnt  for  it.'  In  the  case,  however, of 

ivme  favoured  comniunities,  this  principle  was  de|)artcd  from  as 

early  as  the  time  of  Au<;u8tus.    The  privilege  took  one  of  two 

luTtos,  cither  a  grant  of  immunity  from  tribute  or  the  bestowal  of  iu$ 

Italkum.  Tlie  latter  fonii,  which  was  the  more  common,  phiced  the 

territoiy  of  the  community  which  received  it  in  the  same  position  as  the 

territory  of  Italy,  and  made  it  cafxible  of  quiritary  ownership.    The 

lirovSncial  cities  which  ]x>sse8scd  ttis  Ualicum  marked  their  position 

by  the  external  sign  of  a  statue  of  a  nuked  Silenus  with  a  wine-skin 

ou  his  slioulder,  which  was  culled  Marsyas.    This  custom  was 

imitated  from  tlie  Marsyas  which  stood  in  the  Homan  Forum, 

as  a  symbol  of  the  capital  city.     Besides  being  tributary,  the  i>ro- 

viucial  communities  of  Rouiun  citizens  were,  like  the  ])en'grine 

eofuinunities,  subject  to  the  interference  of  thd  Koman  governor. 

It  b  to  be  observed  that  these  comnmnities  were  either  eofonim 
«r  munivipiu.  In  the  course  of  Itulian  history  the  word  muni' 
cipiusH  hdd  cumplitely  changed  its  meaning:.  Oriffinally  it  was 
•j«|>licd  to  a  coinmuniiy  iKiHscssint:  fus  /.o^iNum,  ami  also  to  the 
civitoM  Mine  uufrayio,  and  thus  it  was  a  term  of  contrast  to  thoiie 
OiDiuiuuitiefi  which  possessknl  full  Itoman  citizenship.  But  when  in 
I  he  course  of  time  i\ie  eivitaten  tint  911  fratjiorvcQ\yek\  |X)litical  ri;;hts 

*  t*ruf  •rljr  ttiftmtimm  wm  Um  pay-  wai  ►uccetnled  by  *  nipiUr  |«jiiiciit,  «inI 
Mfttl  terinl  Ml «  cooqurred  alAte  luwArd*  ,  thb  Ux  wm  callftl  by  ike  »mii«  Mine. 
UiT  |i«jr*^Bl  *>f  ibe  ex|ietiM*a  vf  Uie  war,  Tbo  Ux  wm  afttrwanto  cmivcrttil  Inlu 
ami  mmmtkmtmly  k*in|Mrary.  Buiwbra  I  Um  furiu  of  a  KTMind-reut  (cc  fi^ol)  or 
tke  imSnUtr  |iu»HIua  vf  tbe  cwi»quereil  |  irlbule,  but  Om  word  rt'pcmdium  wm 
•Ul«  o«IIhim««,  U:*  pnnrl»iaiul  pajinoiit  1  atlU  iMd. 
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And  the  Roman  sutei  receWed  fiiU  Romiin  cititeii»hlp^aiid  thua  the 
municipiutn  proper  ditappearcd  from  Italy,  the  word  wAesiill  apiilioil 
to  thoeo  communities  of  Roman  citiMrmi  which  had  originally  Wen 
either  I^tiu  muitfcipia  or  indc|»cndcnt  fideraic  Htateii.  Ami  it  aliio, 
of  course,  continued  to  be  applied  to  citioi  outside  ludy  which 
poMctscd  tUB  Latiuum.  It  is  clear  that  originally  mnnieijuum  and 
coionia  were  not  incompatible  ideas.  For  a  colony  founded  with 
%u$  jMfinurn  was  both  a  municipinm  snd  a  coionia.  Hut  a  certain 
opposition  arose  between  them,  and  became  stronger  when  mnni* 
cipium  came  to  be  used  in  a  new  sense.  Mnnicipiitm  is  imly  used 
oC  communities  which  existed  as  imlepemlent  states  before  they 
receiYod  Roman  citixen8hi|>,  whether  by  the  deduction  of  a  colony 
or  not.  Cofouia  is  generally  confined  to  those  communities  which 
were  settled  for  the  first  time  ns  Roman  cities,  and  were  never 
states  before.  Thus  municipium  involves  a  reference  to  previoim 
autonomy. 

(c).  Besides  Roman  cities,  there  weru  also  Lntin  citios  hi  tlie 
provinces.  Origin.dly  there  were  two  kinds  of  ttiJi  Lattnuvi^  one 
better  and  the  other  inferior.  Tlie  old  Latin  colonies  {lossessed  the 
better  kind.  The  inferior  kind  was  known  as  the  im  of  Ariminuni,^ 
and  it  alone  was  exteudeil  to  provincial  communities.  When  Italy 
received  Jtoman  citizenship  after  the  ^Social  war,  the  betti^r  kind  of 
iui  Latinnm  vanished  for  ever, -and  the  iesner  khnl  only  existed 
outside  Italy.  The  most  important  privilege  Avhich  distinguished 
the  Latin  from  peregrine  communities  was  that  the  member  of  a 
Latin  city  liad  a  prospect  of  obtaining  full  Roman  citizenship  by 
liolding  magistracies  in  his  own  community.  The  I«atin  com- 
munities are  of  course  autonomous  t  ami  are  not  controlled  b/  the 
l>rovincial  governor;  but  like  Itoman  communities  they  have  to  |iay 
tribute  for  their  land,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Roman  fieople, 
unless  they  ]iossess  immunity  or  im  Jtalicitm  as  avcH  as  tvji 
iAtthmm, 

(d).  Outside  Roman  territory  and,  formally,  in(le|iendent  allitR 
of  itome,  though  really  her  subjects,  are  the  free  states,  civiittiea 
Itherx,  whether  single  republics,  like  Athens,  or  a  league  of  cities, 
like  Lycia.  Constitutionally  they  fall  into  two  cissses,  (1)  civiiales 
lihtrx  ei  fotderatx,  or  simply  /utdtralm,  (2)  eivitata  (i/ne  fmlrrf') 
UUrm  (et  imminiei).  States  of  the  first  class  were  connected  with 
Itome  by  a/<tt^Mf,  which  guaranteed  them  |)erpetiuil  autonomy. 
In  the  case  of  the  second  cUss  no  such  /crc/tis  existed,  and  their 
autonomy,  which  was  granted  by  a  /ex  or  tenaim  comuttHnif  couM  at 

*  Arimlnum  wwtbe  flnt  of  tli«  Twelve  I  f  But  In  wMue  rchpcct*  tke  Utin  cum. 
f<atlfi  totme  wlilcb  became  Itumai  I  miinitles  under  tli«>  Kmpire  w«*n  Inm 
CuluQles  be((irt  tlie  KocUl  War.  |  tudepeiMtent  Uian  uiMkr  Um>  UfpuUlc. 
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uy  moment  be  recalled.    Otherwite  the  poeitioo  of  the  two  eleaiet 
did  not  diflbr,    Tlie  aovran  righte  of  theee  free  ttatei  were  limited 
in  tbe  fiillowioj;  wayi  by  their  relntion  to  Rome.     They  were  not 
permitted  to  hare  otibjoct  alliei  standing  to  themael?ei  in  the  same 
relation  in  wliich  they  itood  to  Rome.    'i1icy  oonid  not  declare 
war  on  their  own  account ;  whereaa  every  declaration  of  war  and 
etery  treaty  of  peace  made  by  Home  was  valid  for  them  also, 
without  even  a  formnl  expreitsion  of  consent  on  ihcir  part.    Some 
of  tho  free  statetf,  such  as  Athoiis,  Sfiarta,  MaxHilia — seem  to  have 
been  exem|»tcd  by  the  treaty  from  the  burden  of  furnishing  mili- 
tary contiugentSy  both  under  tho  Republic  and  uiMler  tho  Empire. 
Otliersy  on  the  other  hand,  were  bound  by  treaty  to  |M-rfoi  la  service 
of  this  kiml ;  thus  Klio<lefl  contributed  a  number  of  ships  every  year 
tu  the  Roman  tl«^t.   It  is  |>robable  that  the  communities  which  wore 
ettablisheil  as  fmlerate  or  Ijatin  states  under  the  Principalo,  were 
subject  to  conscri|ition.    Theoretically,  all  tho  autonomous  states 
idiuiUtl  have  been  exempt  from  tribute,  as  their  laml  wa4  not  Roman ; 
but  tliero  were  exceptions  to  tlii4  rule,  and  some  free  cities — for 
examfile,  Uyzautium.-^liaid  under  tho  Princijvate  a  yearly  tribuium. 
(e).  Tho  position  of  tho  client  kingdoms  was  in  some  respects 
like  that  of  tho  free  autonomous  states,  but  in  other   respects 
different.    Roth  were  allied  with  Rome,  but  independent  of  Roman 
governors.     Both  the  free  peoples  who  managed  their  own  affairs, 
and  the  king*  who  ruled  their  kingdoms,  were  foc<i  of  the  Roman 
people;   ami  tlio  land  of  both    was  outiido  tho  boundaries  of 
Roman    territory.      Rut  whereas,    in    tho  ca^o  of  tho  civitatei 
/tEderatrnf  tho  Itoman  pco|>le  entered  into  a  permanent  relation 
eridr  a  iwrmanent  community,  in  the  case  of  kingdoms  tho  relation 
was  oidy  a  personal  treaty  with  tho  kinp;,  and  came  to  an  end  at 
hia  death.   Thus,  when  a  client  king  died,  Rome  nught  either  renew 
tlie  same  relation  with  his  successor,  or  else,  without  any  formsl 
vk»latiun  of  a  treaty,  convert  tho  kingdom  into  a  province.    This 
last  policy  was  comttantly  adopted  under  tho  Principate,  so  that 
by  do^rccs  all  tho  chief  client  princiiKilities  disappeared,  and  the 
pmviiicial  territory  increased  in  corres|)onding  measure.     Even 
ttiMk*r  the  ReimMk;  the   de)ieu«lent   princes   paid   fixed  annual 
tribates  to  Rome. 

(Ql  llio  treatment  of  Egypt  by  Augustus  formetl  a  new  do* 
f«rture  in  the  organisation  of  the  subject  lands  of  Rome.*  It  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  united  with  tho  Roman  Empire  by  a  sort  of  "  per- 
wQad  union,"  like  that  by  which  Luxemburg  ^i-as  till  recently  united 
viih  llutlaml.  Ilie  sovran  of  the  Roman  state  was  also  sovran  of 
R^pt.     He  did  not,  indeed,  designate  himself  as  king  of  Egypt, 

•  Mrt  abov^.  Chap.  !.  f  3 ;  ami  below.  Chap.  VII.  f  8. 
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«ny  mora  than  as  king  of  Roma;  but  praetieatly  he  waa  tlio 
iUOceMor  of  the  Ptokmiet.  This  principle  was  applied  to  dapen- 
deot  kingdoms  which  were  afierwanls  annexed  to  tlie  Empire, 
such  aa  Norieum  and  Judea.  Such  provinces  were  goYenird  by 
knights  (instead  of  senators,  as  in  tlie  provinces  i)ro|icr),  and  these 
kniglits,  who  wera  entitled  prefects  or  ])rocunitors,  reprcsenteil 
the  Emperor  iwrsonafty.  It  is  clenr  that  thin  form  of  govern- 
ment waa  not  jiossible  until  the  republic  liml  become  a  monarchy, 
and  there  was  one  man  to  re|trescnt  the  state. 

(g).  To  make  the  picture  of  the  manifold  modiit  iu  which  lloiuu 
governed  her  subjectH  complete,  there  mu8t  F.till  l»o  mentioned  the 
unimportant  class  of  atlribiUed  finctn.  Thin  wom  the  technical 
name  for  amall  peoples  or  ploa^s,  wliicli  counted  as  neither  stntcn 
nor  districts  On>^i)»  and  were  placed  under  or  atiribuM  to  a 
neighbouring  community.  Only  federate  towns,  or  towns  iioMM»aM- 
ing  either  Itoman  citizenship  or  itu  Latinum^  had  attrihutitl 
places.  This  attribution  was  especially  eniploye4l  in  the  Al|>iii« 
districts;  small  mountain  tribes  l)ein«!  placctl  under  tl>e  control  of 
cities  like  Tergeste  or  Brixia.  11ic  inhabitanto  of  the  attributed 
places  often  possessed  iu§  Laiinmn,  and  as  they  had  no  uuigiM- 
trates  of  their  own,  they  wera  jiermitted  to  be  candi4lateri  for 
magistracies  in  the  states  to  which  they  were  Attributed.  'J*hey 
eonld  thus  become  Roman  citizens. 

It  is  to  be  carufully  observed,  that  while  the  subjects  of  Romt^ 
fell  into  the  two  general  classes  of  autonomous  and  not  autono- 
mous, the  not  autonomous  communities  possessed  municiiml  seK. 
government,  llio  provinces,  like  Italy,  were  organisetl  on  tlio 
princlido  of  local  self-government.  In  thoKC  lands  where  the 
town  system  was  already  develoiied,  the  Human  ctiii4|ueror  gladly 
left  to  the  cities  their  constitutions,  and  allowed  them  to  nianajiro 
their  local  affairs  just  as  of  oM,  only  taking;  caro  that  they  should 
govern  themselves  on  aristocratic  iNrinciples.  Home  even  went 
further,  and  based  her  administration  cvtrywhero  on  the  system 
of  self-governing  communities,  introducing  it  in  those  j^rovinccii 
where  it  did  not  already  exist,  and  founding  towns  on  the  Itulinn 
model.  The  local  authorities  in  each  provincial  community  had 
to  levy  the  taxes  and  deliver  them  to  the  proper  Human  ofticern. 
Representatives  of  each  community  met  yearly  in  a  proviticial 
coHciUum,  For  judicial  purposes,  districts  of  communities  existed 
in  whioh  the  governor  of  the  province  dealt  out  justice.  These 
districts  were  called  conventu$. 

It  thus  appeara  that  the  stipendiary  communities  also  enjoyed 
autonomy— a  **  tolerated  autonomy,"  of  a  more  limited  kind  than 
that  of  tlie  free  and  the  federate  communities.     The   Roman 
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fgoimnan  did  not  interfere  in  the  nfCUri  of  «ny  eommnniiy  in 
tiMir  provinoci^  wliere  merelj  manicipal  nuitterSy  not  aflecting 
imporild  intere•t^  wore  ooncomeil.  It  also  appeiin  that  those 
■ot  aulonoroouff  communitiei  which  luul  obtiiin<Nl  exemption  from 
tribute  practically  approximated  to  the  autonomousi  wliereas  thorn 
nominally  imlepcndont  itates,  in  which  tribute  was  noTertheiess 
leried,  approximated  to  the  dependent 

Here  we  toncli  u|Km  one  of  the  great  tendencies  which  marked 
the  ]iolicy  of  Anguntuii  and  hit  successors  in  the  administration  of 
the  Kropire.  Iliis  was  the  gradual  abolition  of  that  yariety  which 
at  tlie  end  of  the  llopublic  existed  in  tlie  relations  between  Rome 
and  her  subfects.  There  was  (1)  tlie  great  distinction  between 
Italy  and  tlie  prorinccs;  and  there  were  (2)  the  varions  dis- 
tinctions between  the  provincial  communities  themsclveii.  From 
the  time  of  the  first  Princeps  onwani,  we  can  trace  the  gmdual 
wiping  out  of  these  distinctions,  until  tlie  wliole  Empire  becomes 
unitbmi.  (1)  The  provinces  receive  favours  which  rniso  them 
tofvanli  the  level  of  Italy,  while  Italy*H  privileges  are  diminished 
and  she  is  depressed  towards  the  level  of  the  provinces.  But  thifi 
change  talcei  jilace  more  gradually  than  (2)  the  working  out  of 
unilurmity  among  the  other  pans  of  the  Empire,  whkh  can  be 
iraectl  even  under  Augustiui,  who  promoted  this  end  by  (a)  limit- 
ing  the  autonomy  of  freo  and  federate  states,  (b)  increasing  the 
autonomy  of  the  directly  subject  states,  (c)  extending  Roman 
dtizensliip,  (d)  converting  client  principnjities  into  provincial  terri- 
tory. But  perhaps  the  act  of  Augustus  which  moist  eflectually 
promoted  this  tendency  was  his  reorganisation  of  the  army,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  fori^going  chapter.  While  hitherto  the 
leglonB  were  recruited  from  Koman  citizens  only,  and  the 
proyinccs  were  exempt  from  ordinary  military  service,  although 
th^  were  liable  to  bo  called  upon  in  cases  of  necessity,  Augustus 
made  all  tlie  subjects  of  the  Empire,  whether  Roman  citixens  or 
nut,  whether  Iialiins  or  provincials,  liable  to  regular  military 
service.  The  legions  were  recruited  not  from  Italy  only,  but 
from  all  the  cities  of  the  Empire,  whether  Roman,  Latin,  or 
ftrtgrinm;  and  the  recruit,  i%  soon  as  ho  entered  the  legion, 
became  a  Roman  citizen.  Ilie  auxilia  were  recruited  from  those 
subject  communities  which  were  not  formed  as  cities,  and  no 
Roman  citizens  belonged  to  these  corps.  Such  communities  now 
ooenpied  sumcwhat  the  same  position  as  the  Italic  peoples  had 
Ibrmerly  occupied  in  rektion  to  Roman  citizens.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  new  organisation  of  the  legions,  by  krgely  increasing 
the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  and  by  raising  the  importance  of  the 
provinces,  tended  in  the  direction  of  uniformity. 
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I  2.  ll  bu  been  alretdy  stilted  that  in  the  pix>?iiicial  adminUtni. 
iiooy  M  in  other  matteri,  a  dlvition  was  made  by  Augustus  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  senate.  Honceibrwanl  there  are  sfna/orio/ 
provinoos  aiid  imperktl  provinces.  The  provinces  which  fell  t4^  tlie 
share  of  tlie  senate  weru  chiefly  those  which  were  pcaoeablo  and 
sottlc-d*  and  wcrs  not  likely  to  require  the  constant  firesence  of 
military  forces.  The  Ein)ieror  took  charge  of  those  which  were  likely 
to  be  troublesome,  ami  might  often  demand  the  iuterveution  of  th*) 
Impcrator  and  his  soldiers.  Thus  (27  b.c.)  A  uj;ustus  received  as  his 
l^roconsular  ** province**  Syria,  Qaul,  and  Hither  Sjmin.  With 
Syria  was  connected  tlie  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier;  Gaul»  which 
as  yet  was  a  single  |vovince,  ho  hud  to  |m)tect  agaimit  tlio  (iermatis 
beyond  the  Ithino;  an<l  Hisjiauiu  Citerior  (or  Tarniconensis)  laid  on 
him  tlie  conduct  of  the  Oantabrian  war.  To  the  senate  were  left 
Sicily,  Africa,  Crete  and  Cyrene,  Asia,  Hitliynia,  lilyricmn,  l^lacc- 
douiti,  Achoio,  Sardinia,  and  Further  8|Kiin  (Bartica).  In  this 
division  there  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a  balance  between  the 
dominion  of  the  £m|)eror,  (who  had  also  Kgypt,  though  not  as  a 
jirovince,)  and  the  senate.  But  the  balance  i>oon  waveani  in  (kvotir 
of  the  Em|)eror,  and  the  imperial  provinces  suou  outweighed  the 
senatorial  in  number  as  well  as  imiwrtance.  When  new  proviuccK 
were  addctl  to  the  £m|iire,  they  were  made  imperial. 

After  the  division  of  27  ii.c.,  several  change;*  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus;  but  before  wo  consider  the  iirovincea 
separately,  it  is  necessary  to  s|ieak  of  the  general  diirereucca 
between  the  senatorial  and  the  imperial  government. 

f  3.  The  Roman  provinces  were  at  first  governed  by  |)m*tor8, 
but  Sulla  made  a  new  arrangement,  by  which  the  governors 
should  be  no  longer  pnetors  in  oflice,  but  men  who  luid  been 
IHiotors,  under  the  title  of  proproitors.  This  change  introduced 
a  new  principle  mto  the  provincial  government,  llenceforward 
the  governors  are  proconsuls  and  propnetors. 

Under  the  Empire,  those  governors  who  are  not  subordinate 
to  a  magistrate  with  higher  authority  tlian  their  own,  are  pro- 
consuU;  those  who  have  a  higher  ma;;btrate  above  them  are 
propnetors.  Tlie  governors  of  the.  senatorial  provinces  were  all 
Iiroconsuls,  as  they  were  under  the  control  of  no  su|)erior  magis- 
trate ;  whereas  the  governors  of  the  imperial  provinces  were  under 
the  proconsular  authority  of  tho  Emperor  and  were  thertforo  only 
propnetors. 

The  distinction  between  governors  pro  eomule  and  governors 
pro  proUort  must  not  be  confused  with  the  distinction  bctwcec 
coMuiar  and  prmtwian  provinces.  A  profinetor  might  bo  oitliet 
of  praetorian  or  of  consuUr  rank,  and  a  |iroci>iisul  might  bu  either 
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of  cooMikr  or  of  prntorian  rank.  In  tbo  case  of  the  MOAtorial 
pffovinoeti  a  definite  line  wa»  drawn  between  oonnular  and  pnetorian 
proviocod.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  only  consulan  were 
appointed  to  Asia  and  Africa,  only  pnetoriana  to  the  rest  In  the 
Imperial  provincefl»  the  line  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  strict ; 
as  a  rule  the  pnviorian  governor  commanded  only  one  legiont  the 
consular  more  tlian  one. 

l*he  proconsuls,  or  governors  of  the  provinces  which  the 
senate  a  Iministered,  were  elected,  as  of  old,  by  lot,  and  only 
held  olBce  for  a  year.  They  were  assisted  in  their  duties  by  iegaii 
ami  quaestors  wlio  possessed  an  inde|)endent  proiviet^irian  imperium. 
Tlie  ]>rocousul  of  consular  ranlc  (attended  by  twelve  lictors)  had 
tbrve  li-satl  (ap|xnntcd  by  himself)  and  one  qiu&wtor  at  his  side; 
he  of  iMwtoriaa  rank  (attended  by  six  lictors)  had  one  legatus  and 
uneqiittstor. 

'llie  guvemors  of  the  imperial  provinces  were  entitled  le^i 
A  uguiti  yro  pnxtort,*  They  were  apiK>inted  by  the  Emperor,  and 
llicir  constitutional  position  was  that  the  Kmiieror  delegated  to 
ihfm  hiH  im|ieriuni.  But  only  consulars  or  pnctorians,  and  there- 
fore only  senators,  could  be  ap|X)ioted.  llieir  term  of  governorship 
was  not  ncci'SKarily  limited  to  a  year,  like  that  of  the  iiroconsuls, 
but  depended  on  tlie  will  of  the  Kmpcror.  'llie  financial  affairs 
of  the  imiierial  proviuccs  were  managed  by  procuraiom,  generally 
of  equestrian  lank,  but  sometimes  frccdmen.  There,  were  aUw, 
for  Jurisdiction,  /e/o/i  AuymU  juridici  of  senatorial  rank,  but  it 
b  not  certain  whether  tliey  were  instituted  under  Augustus. 

Hut  while  the  senate  had  no  (lart  in  the  administration  of  the 
imiierial  provincets  eicei>t  in  so  far  as  the  governors  were  chosen 
from  among  senators,  the  Em|)cror  had  powers  of  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  the  senatorial  provinces  by  virtue  of  the  imperium  ma%u$^ 
which  he  iiosscsscd  over  other  proconsuls.  Moreover  he  could  levy 
trooi«i  in  the  provinces  of  the  senate,  and  exercise  control  over  the 
taxation.  Thus  the  supply  of  corn  from  Africa,  a  senatorial 
|iruvince,  went  to  the  Kmpcror,  not  to  the  senate.  In  both  kinds 
of  iifuvincfs  alike  the  g«»vcrnors  combined  supreme  civil  and  military 
authority;  but  the  proconsuls  had  rarely,  except  in  the  case  of 
Africa,  military  forces  of  sny  importance  at  their  dis|iosition. 

'l*hus  there  were  two  sets  of  provincial  governors,  those  who 
reiireiented  the  senate  and  those  who  rei>resented  the  Kmperor.  It 
niii;ht  \k  tlumght,  at  first  si^ht,  that  the  senatorial  governors  would 
be  jealous  of  the  imjierlal,  who  liad  legions  under  them  and  a  longer 
tenure  of  ofiice.  But  this  chinger  was  obviated  by  the  important 
circumstance  that  the  Ugati  were  chosen  from  the  same  class  as  the 
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]>roooomli,  and  thus  the  nme  man  who  wm  one  ymi  proomuul  of 
Asia,  might  the  next  year  be  appointed  legatus  of  Syria. 

§  4,  In  reviewing  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Emigre  we  may 
begin  with  the  western,  and  proceed  eastward.  With  the  exception 
of  Africa  and  Sardinia,  there  were  no  subject  lands  which  Augustus 
did  not  visit,  as  Caisar,  if  not  as  Augustus.  In  27  d.o.  ho  went  to 
Oau),  and  thence  to  S|)ain,  where  he  remained  until  24  B.C., 
conducting  the  Cantabrisn  war.  'i'wo  years  later  he  visited  Sicily, 
whence  ho  proceeded  to  the  East,  Samos,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  settled 
the  Parthian  questiuu,  and  returned  to  Home  in  10  luo.  In  10  hjo. 
he  made  a  second  vi^it  to  Gaul,  in  the  comjxiny  of  Tiberius,  and 
stayed  in  the  Gallic  iirovinccs  for  tha*o  years.  In  10  fi.a  ho  visited 
Gaul  again,  and  in  8  d.c.  for  the  fourth  time.  llcnccAirward  he 
did  not  leave  Italy,  but  deputed  the  work  of  provincial  orgaulsutiou 
to  those  whom  he  marked  out  to  bo  his  succi'Sttors. 


Sect.  IL— Gaul. 

1 6.  Augustus  divided  Gallia  into  four  provinces ;  KarboDeuvis, 
Aquitania,  Lugudunensis,  and  Belgica.  In  22  bx.  ho  assigiMnl 
Karbonensis  to  the  senate,  while  the  others  remained  under  im|N.Tlal 
Icgati. 
NarUmeniii  had  become  a  Roman  province  in  121  nx.  United 
'  with  the  rest  of  Gaul  after  the  conquests  of  Julius  Ca»ar,  it  was 
now  restored  to  its  separate  being.  Through  the  civil  wars  it 
became  far  more  than  the  territory  of  Narbo ;  for  tlte  federate 'Groelc 
state  of  Massilia,  which  possenscd  most  of  the  coast-line,  wan 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  provincial  town,  and  thereby 
Karbonensis  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Maritime  AlpR. 
The  elder  Ctmnr  did  much  towards  Rouiflniiing  this  province.  To 
him  Narbo  owed  its  strength  and  |)ro8])crity,  and  he  founded  new 
cities,  posFessing  Roman  citiKinshiiH  chief  among  them  Arohite 
which  as  axM>n)merciaI  town  soon  took  the  place  of  her  older  Greek 
neighbour.  The  canton  system  of  the  GclU  was  gradually  suiM;r* 
scded  in  Narbouensis  by  the  Italian  syntcm  of  city  cummunitica, 
and  this  development  waii  sealouMly  furtherc<l  by  Augustus.  In  ooo 
interesting  case  we  can  see  the  process.  The  canton  of  the  Voli-n* 
hi  first  organised  on  the  ItalUn  principle  under  pnetors  (yra:(or 
Volearum);  the  next  step  is  that  the  canton  of  the  VoIurs  is 
rephiced  by  the  Latin  city  Nemausus,  which  is  now  Ntmes.  The 
disappearance  of  the  canton  system  distingubhes  the  soutlioni 
lirovince  from  the  rost  of  Gaul,  and  is  part  of  its  cunspicuoosly 
\  lionian  chamrter.    This  difTerent   degree  of   Romaniiiation    hud 
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pmUbly  a  good  doal  to  do  with  the  murked  diflerencet  between  the 
kuMb  of  the  langve  tToe  and  those  of  the  langue  tTcuL  Yet  the 
Cblts  of  KarboneDsU  did  not  forget  their  national  gods ;  the  religion 
of  the  country  unrvived  long  in  the  Houth  a«  well  as  in  tiie  nortlu 

Trt9  OalUce,  The  three  iro[icria1  {irovinccs  were  often  grou[icd 
tii|>etlief  as  the  **  three  Qaiiis.**  Tiiis  threefold  division  corrcsiiondvd 
ill  genera]  outline  to  the  ethnical  diviKion,  which  Cnsiar  marks  at 
the  bvginnuig  of  his  **  Gallic  War."  But  it  does  not  correspond 
wholly.  The  ])roviiice  of  the  south- weit  contains  Iberian  Aquitania, 
bat  with  a  Celtic  addition.  The  Cvltic  land  between  the  Liger  and 
the  Garaiiinais  taken  frum  Celtica  and  annexed  to  Aquiiania.  The 
)vurince  Lu<;uduncnHitf  answers  to  Ocsor's  Celtioi,  but  it  no  longer 
indudcii  all  the  Celts.  It  has  lost  soiue  on  the  south  side  to 
Aqnitania,  and  others  on  the  north  to  the  thirtl  division,  Bel«;ica. 
llius  liel«i;ica  U  no  longer  entirely  Teutonic,  but  jiartly  Teutonic 
and  partly  Celtic  These  three  du»tricts  seem  at  first  to  have  been 
libced  under  tlie  single  control  of  a  military  governor,  who 
emuinanded  the  legions  stationed  on  the  Rhine  and  had  a  Icgatus 
IB  cadi  ]iruviiice.  Drnsns  lield  this  jKwition  from  13  to  9  D.C.,  and 
Tiberius  succeeded  hiiu  (9-7  D.C.).  Again,  from  13  to  17  a.i>.  we 
find  (Jerinanicas  holding  the  bame  iwsition.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  intervening  yi*ars  this  military  control  was  8us])ended,  and  that 
(he  lej^ati  of  the  three  |»rovinces  were  independent  of  any  superior 
biU  the  Km])eror,  aa  they  certainly  were  after  17  A.a 

In  imjierial  Gaul  the  Homan  government  allowed  tlie  cantons  to 
remain,  and  ordered  their  administration  accordingly.  The  city 
K)*ftrni  was  not  introduced  in  these  provinces  as  m  NarbonensiM, 
Slid  the  progress  of  llomanbition  was  much  slower.  There  waa  a 
itrottg  national  apirit ;  the  religion  of  the  Druids  was  firmly  rooted ; 
tad  it  was  long  felt  by  Itoman  rulers  that  the  presence  of  armies  oi> 
the  ithine  was  as  nee«lful  to  prevent  a  rebellion  in  Gaul  as  to  ward 
u<f  a  German  invasion.  Hut  no  serious  attem]>t  wa^i  made  by  the 
Celt4  to  throw  off  tlie  yoke  of  their  Roman  lords.  An  Iberian 
ftbellion  in  Aquitanui  was  easily  suppressed  by  Messalhi  Corvinus 
(about  27  U.C.),  and  iicrha|is  belongs  as  much  to  the  history  of 
'"^n  as  to  that  of  Gaul.  The  Iberians  north  of  the  Pyrenees 
«ere  ]irobably  in  communication  with  their  brethren  of  the  south. 
The  success  of  Messalla  was  rewarded  by  a  triumph. 

The  four  visits  of  Augustus  to  Gaul,  which  have  been  mentioned 
above,  and  tliat  of  Agripita  in  19  R.C.,  show  how  much  the  thoughts 
(/  the  Emperor  were  filled  with  the  task  of  organizing  the  country 
vbidi  his  btlier  had  conquered  and  had  not  time  to  shape.  On  the 
McasioQ  of  hb  first  visit  he  hekl  a  census  of  Gaul,  the  first  Itonian 
(vQsus  ever  held  there,  in  order  to  reguUte  the  Uxes.    It  is  remark* 
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able  tlua  the  pollej  adopted  hy  Rome  waa  not  to  obliterate,  but  to 
pratenre  a  national  apirit.  Not  only  was  the  canton  organimioo 
preaenred,  but  all  the  cantona  of  the  three  provinoet  were  yoked 
together  by  a  national  coniititution,  quite  distinct  from  the  imiKTial 
administration,  though  under  imperial  [vitronage.  It  wa«  in  tlie 
oonsulihipof  M.  MeualU  BArbatus  and  P.  Qiiirinlui  (12  n.c.X  on 
the  first  day  of  August,  that  Drusus  dcdicatcil  an  altar  to  Homo 
and  the  genius  of  Augustus*  beneath  the  hill  of  Luguduiium,  where 
'  the  priest  of  the  three  Gauls  should  henceforward  sacridce  yi-arly, 
on  the  same  day,  to  those  deities.  The  pticst  was  to  bo  olectctl 
annually  by  those  whom  the  cantons  of  the  throe  i>roviiicca  choHo 
to  represent  them  in  a  national  concilium  held  at  Lugudunum. 
Among  the  rights  of  this  assembly  were  that  of  determining  the 
distribution  of  the  taxes,  ami  that  of  lodging  complaints  against  the 
acts  of  imperial  oflicials.t 

'J'he  city  which  was  thus  chosen  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  the 
(Gallic  peoples  under  lloimin  auspices,  Lugudunum,  stooil  above  and 
apart  from  the  other  communities  of  imperial  Oaul.  She  gave  her 
name  to  one  of  the  three  provinces,  and  the  governor  of 
Lugudunensis  dwelt  within  her  walls ;  but  she  was  far  more  than 
a  provincial  residence.  Singular  by  her  privileged  position  ns  the 
one  city  in  the  three  Gaub  which  enjoyed  tlie  rights  of  Itoman 
citizenship  she  may  bo  re;^rdcd  as  ihc  cajiital  of  all  three,  yet  not 
belonging  to  any.  Her  exalted  i)cisition  ret'embles  that  of  \Um\Q  in 
Italy  rather  than  thst  of  Alexandria  in  Kgypt;  it  ha.s  aliio  been 
compared  to  that  of  Washington  in  the  United  States.  She  and 
Carthage  were  the  only  citiei  in  the  western  subject-lands  in  which 
as  in  Home  herself  a  garrison  was  stationed.  She  had  the  right  of 
coining  imperial  gold;  and  we  cannot  awert  this  of  any  other 
western  city.  Her  position,  rising  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ithoue 
from  the  east  and  the  Arar  (Saoiie)  from  the  north,  was  advan- 
tageous from  the  ix>int  of  view  either  of  a  merchant  or  of  a  soldivr. 
She  was  the  centre  of  the  roa>l-8ystem  of  Gaul,  which  was  worku«l 
out  by  Agrippa;  and  whenever  an  Emperor  vit^ited  his  Gallic 
p'ovinces,  TiUgudtinum  was  naturally  his  heotl-quartcrs. 

The  difference  in  developmeiit  l)etween  the  'J'hree  Gauls  ami 
Karbonensis  — the  land  of  cantons  and  the  land  of  cities — is  well 
illustrated  by  the  town-names  of  France.  In  Karbonensis  the  loi-al 
names  soperseded  for  ever  the  tribal  names;  Arelate,  Vicnn;), 
Valcntia,  survive  in  Aries,  Vienne,  Valence.  But  in  imi)eriul  Gaul, 
the  rule  is  lluit  the  local  names  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  towns  an* 

*  Arm  RomM  ei  Augutti,  I  Mid  to  havt  enrlcli«tl  liiuuclf  tjr  wkulc 

t  IJdniu,  A  rrcetlniMi  of  Anguaiaa,     Mile  extottion,  ami  bit  uame   bccaue 
VM  prucontor  to  Gaal  In  IS  •.€.    H«  U  I  proverU«l  for  wealth. 
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cittad  at  the  prtient  daj  bj  tbe  nainet  of  tht  old  Gallic  tribea. 
Latatla,  tbe  city  of  tbo  PaHliiV,  la  Pari$ ;  Durocortonim,  tb«  dtj  of 
the  Rtmi,  ia  hhtim* ;  Avaricum,  the  city  of  the  Biturige$^  ia  B<mrge$. 
The  conqueror  of  Gaol  had  ahown  tbe  way  to  the  conqueat  of 
Britain;  bat  thia  work  waa  reserved  for  another  than  bia  aon. 
Ooe  of  tbe  oljicta  of  Auguatua  in  visiting  Gaul  in  27  b.c.  waa  to 
M  hii  way  towards  an  invasion  of  tbe  northern  ialand ;  but  tbe 
ivojcct  was  ahaiidiincd.  The  legions  of  Augnstus,  however,  thongh 
ihey  did  nut  cruets  the  channel,  crossed  the  Uhino ;  but  the  story  of 
the  making  of  the  true  and  original  province  of  Germany  l)eyon<l 
tbe  Rhine  ami  ita  brief  duration,  and  of  the  forming  of  the  atnirioua 
(iermanioa  on  tlie  left  bank  of  tbe  river,  will  bo  tuld  in  another 
chs|iter.* 


SfCT.  III.— Sfaih. 

I  e.  Spain,  tbe  bud  of  the  *'  far  west  **  in  tbe  old  world,  waa  aafe 
througli  ita  gcograplikal  position  from  tbe  invasion  of  a  foe.  Almoat 
faelo«d  by  tlie  sea,  It  had  no  frontier  ex|)oaed  to  the  menace  of  a 
lunrign  power;  and  it  was  the  only  province  in  such  a  situation  that 
iiquireil  the  constant  pretieuce  of  a  military  force.  For  though  tbe 
Itomanising  uf  the  aouthem  and  eastern  parts  had  odvanceil  with 
vooderful  rapidity,  tlie  intractable  pcoploa  of  the  north-western 
regions  refused  to  accc|>t  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror,  and  held  out  in 
the  mountain  fastnesses,  from  which  they  dcscemled  to  plunder 
tbfir  wulhem  utighbuurs.  Tbe  Cantabrinna  and  the  Asturians 
vera  the  most  important  of  these  warlike  races,  and,  when 
Angnstus  founded  the  Empire,  their  territories  cur.ld  hardly  be 
cim^itlerfd  aa  yet  really  under  the  sway  of  Uome.  Since  the  death 
^  l>Mr  anns  ha<l  never  been  lahl  down  in  S|)ain ;  commamlcrs 
were  ever  winning  triumphs  there  and  ever  having  to  begin  anew, 
Anguttus  fouml  it  needful  to  keep  no  less  than  three  legions  in  tlie 
OMiutry,  one  in  Cantabrui,  two  in  Asturia ;  and  the  memory  of  the 
Aitari.in  army  Htill  abides  in  the  name  Leou^  the  phco  where  the 
^io  YJL  tjenuna  was  stationed. 

IWfure  Augustus,  the  iirovince  of  niafania  Ulterior  took  in  the 
hml  of  the  Ta^'us  and  the  Durius  as  well  as  the  region  of  the 
llrti«.  'J  his  diviiiiun  was  now  altercil.  First  of  all,  Gallansia,  tbe 
Burth*wcstem  comer,  was  tmnsferred  fiom  the  Further  to  tlio 
Hither  province,  so  that  all  the  fighting  in  the  disturbed  districts  of 
tlw  north  and  north-west  might  devolve  upon  tbe  same  commander. 
The  next  step  waa  the  separation  of  Lusitanla,  and  lU  organli^ati  >n 
•  Sw  below,  Chap.  IX.  ^  , 
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as  a  distinct  imf  erial  pioTiiice,  while  the  rait  of  Further  Biitin, — 
Bietica  as  it  cane  to  he  called — was  placed  under  the  contM  of  the 
senate.  Another  change  made  hy  Augustus  was  the  removal  of  tho 
seat  of  government  in  nither'S[iain  from  New  Carthage  to  moro 
northern  and  more  central  Tarraoo,  whence,  from  this  time  forth,  tho 
province  was  called  Tarraconcnsis.  Tftrraco  hecame  in  tlils  i»rovuico 
what  Ltigudunum  was  in  Chiul,  the  chief  seat  of  the  woriihip  of 
Itomo  and  Augustus,  and  the  mccting-placo  of  the  firuvincial 
coticilium, 

ThuH,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  Siniii  consists  of  Ihroo 
provinces  :  Do^tica,  senatorial :  Tarraconcnsis  ami  Lusitania^  im- 
{wrial.  This  arrangement  wns  prohably  not  completed  until  tlic  end 
of  tho  Cantabrian  war,  which  lasted  with  few  iniemiptions  from 
29  to  25  II.C.,  only,  however,  to  break  out  again  a  year  or  two  later. 
A  rebellion  of  Cnntabria  and  Asturia  was  Kupprcs^eil  by  Statilius 
Taurus  in  29  d.c.  ;  but  in  27  11.0.  disturbances  were  renewed 
and  tho  Emjteror  himself  hastened  from  Oaul  to  quell  the 
inturrection.  But  a  serious  illne:>s  at  Tarraco  forced  him  to  leavo 
tho  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  legati,  probably  under  tho  gencnil 
direction  of  Agrippa.  A  fleet  on  the  north  coast  supported  the 
operations  by  land )  and  by  degrees  the  fastnesses  of  the  Can talmans 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  Romans.  At  the  same  lime  W  Carisius 
subdued  tho  Asturiaus. 

It  was  a  moro  diflicuU  task  to  secure  a  lasting  iiaoirirutbti. 
AngUHtus  endeavoured  to  induce  the  mountain  ^leoples  to  settle  in 
the  plains,  whore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Houian  colonies  tlicy 
might  be  tamed  and  civilized.  Such  centres  of  Roman  life  in  tho 
north-weftt  wero  Augu»ta  Asturica,  Bracara  Augusta,  Lucus  AiigUKti. 
memorials  of  tho  8])anish  vinit  of  Augustus,  and  still  surviving 
under  their  old  names  as  Astorgo,  Braga,  and  Lugo.  Tho  chief 
inland  town*  of  eastern  M^arrooonensis  was  the  work  of  tho  snnie 
statesman  ;  Saragoasa^  on  the  Ebro,  still  preserven  the  name  o(  the 
colony  of  Cifstir  Auguttwt, 

But  the  Em|)eror  had  not  le^t  Sf4dn  long  (24  B.C.),  when  new 
disturbances  broke  out.f  Tlicy  were  promptly  put  down,  but  iii 
22  n.c.  another  rebellion  of  the  Cantahrians  and  Asturians  calle«l 
for  tho  Joint  action  of  the  governors  of  TarroconensiM  and  Lusitania. 
Tlie  last  war,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all,  was  wagtMl  two 
xTars  hitor,  and  demanded  the  leadership  of  Marcus  Agripfia  him- 
w  If  (20-19  D.c).    Tho  difliculty   was  at  firnt  aggravnteil  hy  tlic 


*  TIm  other  nooMii  cIUm  of  ihip  pro- 
vince were  on  tiie  conat ;  m  Dorcino,  T«r- 
racu,  VnlentU,  New  CarUiAge. 

t  llMT^^oe,  Odet,  II.  S.  S :    CuHabruni 


Indoctaro  luga  frrre  noecr*;  11.  I :  beUI* 
cuiiM  OMiUlter;  lit.  fl.  31:  ScrtU  llku 
pens  velu«  bc*tis  on»  Canlater  tcre 
ihNuliiu  calena. 
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■ntiBjr  of  Um  aoldleni  w)io  detoitad  tht  weary  and  doabUid  war« 
fim  in  tha  moiiDtaiM ;  and  it  required  all  the  military  experienca 
id  tlie  general  to  restore  their  diicipline  end  seal  After  many  loeees 
the  war  waa  micoefiifiilly  ended  (19  a.aX  ^nd  the  hitherto 
'^unUmeable''  Cantabrian  people*  reduced  to  insignificance.  A 
few  distnrbances  occurred  four  years  later,  but  were  easily  dealt 
wi^;  yet  it  was  slill  f«lt  to  be  needful  to  keep  a  strong  military 
luroe  in  northern  Spain. 

Roman  civilization  liail  soon  taken  a  firm  hold  in  the  south  of 
S)«in.t  The  contrast  of  Narbonensis  with  tlie  rest  of  Gaul  is  like 
the  cootrast  of  Ikelica  and  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Hither  province 
with  tlie  rest  of  Siiain.  lint  Ronmn  policy  was  riery  diflercnt  in 
iIm  two  countries ;  and  this  was  dtte  to  the  circumstance  that 
S|ain  was  conquered  and  orgsniscd  at  nn  earlier  period.  The 
Utinizing  of  Spain  had  been  carried  far  under  the  Itepublio;  the 
Lstinising  of  Guul  had  practically  bcgtm  under  the  Em|)ire.  In 
Giul  the  tribal  cantons  were  allowed  to  remain ;  this  was  the 
policy  of  the  Cspsars,  fsther  and  son.  In  Sfiain,  the  trihal  cantons 
vcTB  bruken  up  in  smaller  divisions;  this  was  the  policy  of  the 
rapuUicsn  senate.  In  Gaul,  excluding  the  southern  province,  there 
were  no  lloman  cities  except  Lugudunum ;  in  Spain  Itomon  coloitica 
vwe  hud  here  and  titere  in  all  parts.  The  Gallic  fellows  of  Baltic 
OaJts,  Corduba  ainl  llispalis,  of  Lusitanion  Emerita  and  Olifiipo,  of 
Tamcom^  (lartlisge,  Gvsaraugusta  and  Bracara,  must  ho  sought 
sllogether  (under  the  early  Empire)  in  the  smallest  of  the  four 
ivurinccs  of  Gaul. 

in  LusitanU,  Auj;ustns  founded  Emerita  Augusta,  a  colony  of 
retersns,  on  the  river  Anas  (Guadiana),  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  province.  The  other  chief  Roman  towns  of  Lusitania  were 
Olisiiio,  since  promoti'd  to  be  the  caiMtal  (Lisbon)  of  a  modem 
kingdcNn,  ami  Pax  Julia,  now  represented  by  l!eja.  Spoin  was  not 
s  network  of  Roman  roodi«,  like  Gaul.  The  only  imperial  road  was 
the  Via  Augusta,  which  went  from  the  north  of  Italy  along  the 
a«it  to  Narbo,  then  across  the  ]>as8  of  Puycerda  to  Ilerda,  and 
on  by  Tarraoo  and  Valontia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iketis.  The 
other  road-communication  necessary  in  a  fertile  and  prosperous 
nmntry,  was  provided  by  the  local  communities,  llie  Spanish 
peoinsula  was  rich  not  only  in  metals,  but  in  wine,  oil,  and  com. 
Gsdrs  (Cadiz),  which  now  receiveti  the  name  of  Augusta  Julia, 
vst  one  of  the  richest  and  most  luxurious  towns  in  the  Empire. 

*  lluracr,  (kUi,  Iv.  14.  41 1  Ctntsber  i     f  Strabo  myi  (Ul)  Uuit  •'the  dwellen 
KB  Mie  dumabilig.    Cp.  Iv.  ft.  97 :  Quit  ,  In  the  n^fUMt  of  Um  B»tlt  have  been  ra 
^  Mlwn  oirei  lllberi*  f    KiHiUu,  I.  '  ibonrtiKliljr  RonMnliied   that  they  have 
(>•  at:  Caotabcf  AgrlpiMe.  Oaiiili  vIrtiiU  |  actually  forfutt^n  tbdr  own  tvoKM." 
31<f««|ii  AmM-nliM€vi:MU. 
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Bior.  IV— AriiOA.    Sabdinia.    Sicily. 

I  7.  From  Spain  om  natanlly  goes  on  to  AfHcn.  Augustui  noTor 
tliiied  either  the  African  prorinco  or  the  African  depeodencj.  but, 
belbre  he  left  Tarrico  (25  mjo.),  he  waa  called  upon  to  deal  with 
African  aflT&irB.  In  histoiy  Spain-nnd  Africa  have  alwaya  been 
cloeely  connected,  Sometimca  Sjiain  has  been  the  steppinj{-»tono 
to  Africa,  oftener,  as  for  the  Phoenicians  aiid  the  Arabs,  Africa  has 
been  the  stepping-stone  to  Spain.  The  wcstera  half  of  Mauretauia 
was  really  nearer  to  the  European  {wninsuU  which  faced  it  than  to 
the  rest  of  the  Arrican  coast;  and  under  I  lie  later  Empire  this  region 
went  with  Spain  and  Gaul,  not  with  Africa  and  Italy.  There  was  no 
road  between  Tingis  in  western  and  Ciusarca  in  eastein  Maurctania: 
the  communication  was  by  sea.  And  so  it  was  that  tlio  Moorisli 
hordes,  crossing  to  Boitica  in  their  boats,  wire  more  dangerous  to 
Roman  subjects  in  Spain  than  to  those  in  Africa.  A  puct  of  Nero*s 
time  describes  Bostica  as  trucihm  obuoxia  Mauri:  For  though 
Spain,  as  has  been  already  said,  had  no  frontier  exposed  to  a  foreign 
power,  her  southern  province  liad  as  close  neij;libour  a  laud  whlcli, 
first  as  a  dei)endcncy  and  then  as  a  province,  was  inhabiteil  by  a 
rude  acd  untamed  population. 

The  commands  which  Augustus  issueil  from  the  capital  of  his 
Spanish  province  especially  regarded  Maua'tania.  But  we  must 
call  to  mind  what  had  taken  place  in  Africa  since  the  dictator 
Cassar  ordered  it  anew.  He  had  increased  the  Itonian  province  by 
the  addition  of  the  kingdom  of  Kumidia,  and  the  river  Ampsaga 
wss  fixed  as  the  western  boundary  between  New  Africa,  as 
Numklia  was  sometimes  called,  aud  Mauretauia.  I'his  latter 
country  was  at  that  time  under  two  kings.  Over  the  eastern  rcain: 
of  lot,  soon  to  be  called  by  Caisa*-*s  name,  ruled  King  Bocchus;  ovor 
the  western  realm  of  Tin«is  ruled  King  Bi>gud.  Both  these  |xiten- 
tatcs  had  taken  Cnisar's  sido  in  the  first  civil  war,  unlike  King  Juba  ; 
and  they  therefore  kept  their  kingdoms  after  Oesar's  victory.  But  in 
the  next  civil  war,  they  did  not  both  take  the  s:ime  side.  Bucchua 
held  to  Osar  the  son,  ss  he  lind  held  to  tVsar  tlie  father ;  but 
Bogud  supported  Antonius,  while  his  own  capital  Tingis  (Tangier) 
embraced  the  other  cause.  In  reward,  Bocchus  was  jirouiotcd  to 
kingship  over  the  whole  of  Maurctania ;  and  Tingis  received  the 
privilege  of  Roman  citiKcnship.  When  Bocchus  died  (33  lua),  his 
kingdom  was  left  kingless  for  a  season,  but  tlie  Roman  government 
did  not  think  that  the  time  hnd  yet  come  tor  a  province  of 
Mauretauia. 
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A  m  of  the  laal  king  of  Numldift,  nMMd  JuIm»  like  hit  father, 
hA  lullowed  the  dictator's  triumph  throuj^h  the  streets  of  Rome, 
ind  bad  been  brought  up  under  the  care  of  Caisar  and  hit  socoessor. 
He  senred  in  tlie  lioman  arrojr ;  he  was  an  eager  student  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  and  wrote  or  compiled  Greek  books  him^lf. 
On  him  Augustus  fixed  to  take  the  place  of  king  Docchus.  If  it 
«ss  out  of  the  question  to  restore  him  to  his  paternal  kingdom  of 
Kuroidia,  he  should  at  Irnst  have  the  next  tiling  to  it,  the.  kingdom 
of  Mauretania ;  and  as  the  doMcendant  of  king  Massinlssa,  he  would 
be  welcume  to  the  natives.  At  the  same  lime  (25  d.c.)  Augustus 
give  Mauritania  a  queen,  llie  daughter  of  Antoiiius  and  the 
Ef^ptian  queen  had  fonowo<l  hU  own  triumph,  as  Juba  had 
lullowed  his  father's.  Named  Cleopatra  like  her  mother,  she  had 
been  protected  and  educated  by  the  noble  kinr'.ness  of  Octavia, 
wboro  her  parents  had  so  deeply  wronged.  There  hnd  been  a 
pfcultar  fitness,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  in  the  union  of  the 
Numidian  prince  and  the  Egyptian  princess,  whose  fortunes  were 
n  like.  This  union  brought  about  the  strange  circumstance  that 
the  Isst  king  of  Mauretania,  Juba's  son,  bore  the  name  of  Ptolemy? 

Thus  Roman  dominion  in  Africa,  west  of  Rg>'pt,  consisted 
tndcr  Augustus  of  a  |irovince  and  a  dependent  kingdom,  the  river 
Ampsaga,  on  which  Cirta  is  built,  forming  the  boundary.  The 
aoutbetn  boundaries  of  this  dominion  it  would  have  been  hard, 
prhaps,  for  Augustus  himself  to  fix,  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  • 
Deighbonring  states.*  The  real  dominion  passed  insensibly  into 
A  "siihero  of  iuflnence"  among  the  native  races,  who  were 
attematively  subuiissivo  and  hoslilf,  or,  as  the  Romans  would 
have  said,  rebellious. 

Agalnii^  these  dangerous  neighbours  of  the  interior,  Qaramantes 
ind  invincible  On)tulians,t  Tronstsgnonsos  and  Musulaml,  It  was 
neoesftiry  to  keep  a  legion  in  Africa,  which  was  thus  distinguifthid 
w  the  only  senatorial  province  whoso  proconsul  commanded  an 
vmy.  Two  ex|>editions  {  were  made  in  thj  reign  of  Aut;ustus 
i«>aiiuit  these  enemies,  the  first  under  the  proconsul  L.  Cornelius 
lialbiis  (19  n.c.),  against  the  Garamantes,  and  a  second  under 
P.  Sulpicius  Quiriuiui*,  against  the  tribes  of  Marmarica  further 
ciit.  mibuM  |)crformcil  his  task  ably,  and  received  a  triumph, 
remarkable  as-  the  last  granted  to  any  private  Itoman  citizen. 

In  the  organisation  of  Gaul  nud  Spain,  Rome  had  no  older 

*  TWrt  VM,  however,  «  kln^loni  of  •  Ki  Nnniiav  Inf^nl  clngnnt  ei  lalMM>|iiU 
SMOaruuBtM.  t        S/rtls. 


tYlnsU.JliMiil.lr.4e: 
HhN  OmimUt  wbt^  frass  IsMpcrsWIe 


I  Tlie.e  WM  ftlM  tooM  mnUtt  In  tn 
rarlirr  year  t  for  In  31  i.c.  I^  .SmipronliM 
AtrailniM  eel«lirat«a  «  triumpli  fur  vk* 
ivriM  «'oii  In  Aftlc«« 
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oiriliMtloQ  to  build  upon  *  It  was  otheiwiM  In  8icUy  and  Africa. 
The  ciyiliaation  of  Sicilj,  when  it  became  Roman*  was  chiefly 
Greek,  but  partly  Phoenician ;  that  of  Africa,  on  the  contrary,  was 
chiefly  Phoenician,  but  partly  Greek.  Accordingly  Rome  built  on 
Phoenician  fuundations  in  the  lands  which  the  won  from  Cartha^, 
and  accepted  the  constitution  of  the  Phoenician  town  comraunitii*tt. 
Just  as  she  accepted  the  cantons  in  GauL  But  there  wm  a  re- 
marl(able  lilccness  in  organisation  between  these  commuuitiea  mu\ 
those  of  Italy,  so  that  the  tratuiition  from  tlio  one  form  to  the  other 
was  soon  and  easily  accomplished.  Carthage,  whose  exlKtenco 
was  blottctl  out  by  the  short-sighted  |x>liey  of  the  rc|Hiblicaii 
senate,  had  been  revived  by  the  generous  counsels  of  Cii^Har,  to 
become  soon  the  capital  of  ItoQian,  as  it  had  been  of  Punic, 
Africa.  At  first  the  Phoenician  constitution  was  restored  to  her, 
but  she  soon  received  the  form  of  a  Roman  colonln,  and  grew  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  luxurious  cities  of  western  Euro{ie. 
Utica,  Jealous  of  the  resurrection  of  her  old  rival,  was  made  a 
Roman  municipium.  Tlie  growth  of  Roman  life  in  Africa  wa» 
also  furthered  by  the  settlement  of  colonies  of  veterans.  In  the 
original  province  may  be  nientlouctl  Cluien,aml  llip|K>  Diarrhytos ; 
in  Numidia,  Cirta  (Constantine)  and  Sicca.  In  Roman  civilisation, 
Mauretania  was  far  behind  her  eastern  neighbours ;  but  Augustus 
did  much  in  establishing  colonics,  chiefly  on  the  coast.  Thrso 
Roman  towns  of  Mauretania  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  native  king, 
but  depended  directly  on  the  governor  of  the  neighbouring 
province. 

Besides  the  Phoenician  towns,  and  the  towns  on  Italian  mudel, 
whether  municipia  or  colonies,  there  were  also  native  Libyan 
communities;  but  these  stood  directly  under  the  control  of  tlie 
Roman  governors,  or  Homctimes  were  placed  under  special  Ronmii 
prefects.  The  language  of  the  native  Ikrliers  was  still  spoken 
chiefly  in  the  regions  which  the  Komnns  lesst  frequcntul ;  it  waa 
treated  by  the  conquerors  like  the  Iberiuu  in  S^iain  and  tlie  Celtic 
in  Gaul.  The  lan«:ua'^o  of  communication  throughout  northern 
Africa  was  Phoenician ;  but  Rome  refused  to  rccogniMo  thin  Asiatic 
tongue  as  an  oflicial  langiuige,  as  ithe  hatl  recognised  Greek  in 
her  eastern  provinces.  In  their  local  afliiirs  the  communities  might 
use  Phoenician ;  but  once  tliey  entered  into  imperial  relations,  l^titiii 
Mras  prescribed.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  Greek,  which 
was  better  known  in  Africa  than  Latin  when  the  Romans  came, 
would  have  been  adopted  there  as  the  imiwrial  langiugo ;  but  tlio 
government  decreed  that  Africa,  like  Sicily,  was  to  belong  to  the 

*  MmiIIU  In  Gaul,  Uie  few  Greek  I  8|idn.  do  not  affect  Uie  feneral  tnnh  of 
loima,  and  Um  Pbflenldan  factories  in  |  tbla  autenient. 
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Loin  W«it  It  is  inttniciiTe  (o  ohtem  that,  wbHe  tba  name  of 
tbo  Greek  queen  of  Miuiretania  appears  on  coins  in  Greek,  that  of 
her  hnsbandt  who  wafl  regarded  as  an  imperial  officialy  is  always  in 
laUn. 

Africa  was  fertile  in  fruit/  though  her  wine  could  not  compete 
with  tie  produce  of  Spain  and  Italy.  In  corn  she  was  especially 
rich  snd  shared  with  Egypt  and  Sicily  the  privilege  of  supplying 
Rome,  llio  purple  industry  was  still  active,  chiefly  in  the  little 
ishuul  of  Qerho,  not  destined,  indeed,  to  become  as  famous  as  the 
iilaod  of  Tyre.  Julxi  introduced  tliis  industry  on  the  western 
eoQjit  of  his  kingdom.  The  general  wellbciug  of  the  hind  has 
ample  witnesses  in  the  remains  of  splendid  structures  which  havo 
been  found  there,  in  all  parts,  such  as  theatres,  baths  and  trium* 
phal  arches. 

f  8.  From  Africa  we  pass  to  another  province  in  which  Rome 
vss  the  heiress  of  Carthage.  Sardinia  had  ceased  to  look  to  her 
Africsn  ruler  in  238  a  c,  and  had  becomcr  seven  years  later,  a 
Roman  province,  the  earliest  except  Sicily.  In  the  division  of  tbe 
provinces  in  27  b.c.,  Sardinia  and  Coisica  fell  to  the  senate  and 
Roman  people ;  but  the  descents  of  inrntcs  forced  Augustus  to  take 
tbe  province  into  his  own  hands  in  6  A.D.,  and  commit  it  to  the 
protection  of  soldiers.  Ho  did  not  lA^co  it,  however,  under  a 
lejtUui  of  Bcnatoriiil  rank,  but  only  under  a  procurator  of  equestrian 
niik.  It  was  destined  to  paiM  ngnin  to  the  senate  under  Kero,  but 
rettimed  to  tho  Kmi«ror  finally  in  the  reign  of  VeHpas'an.  'Hieso 
iilandii,  though  place<l  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  were  always 
barbarous  and  remote,  'llie  rugged  nature  of  (Corsica,  tho  pesti- 
lential air  of  itji  southern  follow,  did  not  invite  settlements  or 
viiitors;  they  were  more  suited  to  be  places  of  exile,  and  they 
were  used  as  such.  Augustus  sent  no  colonies  thither,  and  did 
not  visit  them  himself.  The  chief  value  of  Sardinia  Uy  in  its 
Urge  production  and  export' of  grain.t 

{  9.  Very  different  was  tho  other  great  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
tbe  oldest  of  all  the  provinces  of  Rome,  the  land  whose  conquest 
Ird  to  tho  further  conquests  of  Sardinia  and  of  Africa  herself.  It 
vss  in  Sicily  that  the  younger  Caesar  established  his  position  in 
tbe  west ;  his  recovery  of  the  land,  on  which  Rome  depended  for 
ber  grain,  first  set  his  influence  and  popularity  on  a  sure  foundation. 
As  Augustus,  he  visited  it  again  (d.c.  22),  ami,  although  it  was  a 
vnatorial  province,  onlored  its  affairs,  by  virtue  of  his  maiu§ 
imperinm,  at  Syracnso;  perha)«  it  was  In  memory  uf  this  visit 

•H«r«c«.<i«lrf,IU.lS.31:laipertor«iUU»  I  f  Uorace.  OcUt.  I.  91.  9:  OpIiiM  8v- 
AMot.  I  41alie  legttct  r«r»ett. 
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that  1m  gave  tba  name  of  Sjrnicuie  to  a  room  in  hit  bouee  which 
he  uecd  as  a  retreat  when  he  wished  to  euflTer  no  interni)ition. 
Itoman  policy  had  decreed  that  8icily  was  to  holong  to  the  Latin 
WcKt,  not  to  tlie  Greek  K«st»  with  whicli  <inou  sho  liail  ljec*n  m 
constantly  connected ;  and  for  centuries  to  ounie»  emboaoinfd  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  Empire,  she  plays  no  |Kirt  in  history,  such  as  she  had 
pUycd  in  the  past  and  was  destined  to  play  again  in  the  distant 
future. 


Skct.  v.— Ujetia,  Nobicum,  aku  tuk  Alhkk  DnrrKicTK. 

I  10.  Froin  tlie  )>roviuce  adjoining  Italy  on  the  soutli,  wo  ymnH 
to  tlie  lands  on  its  nortliern  frontier,  whicli  it  devolvinl  u|ioii 
Augustus  to  conquer  and  to  shaiN>.  The  towns  of  northern  Italy 
were  constantly  exjiOKed  to  the  desants  of  unreclaimed  AI]iino 
trihcs,  wlio  could  not  be  finally  quellcil  as  long  as  they  |iosscssctl 
a  hind  of  refuge  beyond  the  mountains,  among  tlio  kiiidrc<l  bar^ 
barians  of  Ita'tia.  For  the  security  of  Italy  it  Yfna  im]ii*rative 
to  subdue  these  troublesome  neighbours,  and  in  order  to  do  m 
oiTectively  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  lliutia  and  Yindclicia.  Tliis 
task  was  accomplishe^l  without  difficulty  in  15  ii.c.,by  the  stepKOiia 
of  the  Emperor,  Drusus  invadetl  llwUa  from  the  south,  ainl 
vanquished  the  enemy  in  battle.*  Tiberius,  wl»o  was  then 
governor  of  Gaul,  marched  from  the  north  to  assist  him,  and  tins 
Viodelici  were  defeated  in  a  naval  action  on  the  waters  of  the 
Jjiko  of  Drigantium.t  The  tribes  of  the  "  restless  Genauni*'  and 
the  "  swift  Breuni  "  appear  to  have  ]ilayed  a  jirominent  [Kirt  in  the 
Vindclician  war.)  The  decisive  battle  which  gave  Itoitia  to 
Kome  was  fought  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  imder  *'tho 
fortunate  auspices**  of  Tiberius,  on  the  Isl  of  August.f  Hy 
these  campaigns  the  countries  which  corre8|)onded  to  liavaria, 
Tyrol,  and  eastern  Switzerhind  became  Roman ;  a  new  military 
frontier  was  secured,  and  direct  communications  were  cstablishiHl 
lietwcen  northern  Italy  and  the  up|)er  Danube  and  upper  lUiino. 
The  military  province  of  Rostia  was  placed  under  an  im]>crial 
prefect,  and  the  troops  which  used  to  be  stationed  in  Cisalpiiio 
Gaul  could  now  be  transferred  to  an  advanced  iKwition.    Augnstu 

*  ]lorace,  Oik$,  \t.  4.  IT :  IlKunosque  velucei  H  trccn 

Vtdcre  lUrCtt  belU  raS  Alplbus  AI|ilbuN  IniiwlU)!  tn^mendU 

Drutvu  gerenWu  Viodcllcl.  It*  l(xU  acer  iilu«  vice  vluiplki. 

f  Now  L«ke  Constance     Brlsautinni        (  lluracc,  i6.  H  : 
la  Urpgena.  Mator  Ncrvimiu  luoi  Rravc  iirtrUum 

I  Horace,  OiUi,  Iv.  14.  f  :  Cuuiulalt  liuioaDOMiuc  lU-tua 

MillUi  uaitt  tuu  .  Au»iiklU  iie|i«Ul  aeciin4la. 

CnitiM  Oenaanoa,  hnplaHdun  Ken<;o,  ( 
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Vmdelicuin  was  foundad  M  a  military  atatbn  near  tbo  frontier  of 
the  new  provincei  and  still  fNreserTes  under  the  name  Angkborg  the 
Mine  of  the  mler  who  did  ao  much  for  Romanising  western 
Karope.  For  Uomamiing  Uietia  itself,  indeed,  neither  he  nor  his 
mcccMors  did  much ;  no  Roman  towns  were  founded  here,  as  in 
tbe  iieighboaring  province  of  Noricuro. 

The  oomiuc*st  of  the  dauj;erous  Salassi,  who  inhabited  the  valley 
of  the  Durio,  between  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  was  success- 
fully scooroplished  by  Terentius  Murena,  brother-in-law  of  Mivccnas 
in  25  B4^  The  people  was  extcrruinatoil,  and  a  body  of  pnutorian 
sildiers  was  settled  in  the  valley,  through  which  roods  mn  over  the 
Oraiao  Al|)s  to  Lugudunum,  aud  over  the  Pennine  into  llietia. 
Tlie  new  city  was  called  Augusta  Pra'toria;  the  Emperor's  name 
lonrives  In  the  modern  Aosta,  where  the  old  Itoman  walls  and 
ffiU*  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  western  Al[>s  between  Gaul  aud 
Italy  were  formed  into  two  small  districts,  the  Maritime  AIim, 
and  the  Cuttian  AIim,  of  which  the  former  was  governed  by 
imperial  prefects.**  At  first  the  Cottian  district  formed  a  de- 
pendent state,  not  under  a  Roman  commander,  but  under  its  own 
prince  Cottius,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name  {regnma  CoHii), 
Owing  to  his  ready  submission,  ho  was  left  in  i)os8ossion  of  his 
territory,  with  the  title  pni/eciui  eivitalium.  His  capital  Seguslo 
Mirvives  as  Susa,  and  the  arch  which  he  erected  in  honour  of 
his  over-lord  Augustus  (8  d.c.)  is  still  standing.  Tlirough  this 
"piefocturo**  (as  it  seems  to  have  been)  ran  the  Via  Gottia 
Iium  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin)  to  Arelate  (Arle^).  The  ]Kici- 
fication  of  the  AIim,  though  it  i^resented  nothing  brilliant  to 
attract  hist<»rianK,  conferred  a  solid  ami  lasting  benefit  on  Italy, 
and  Italy  gratefully  recognised  thb  by  a  monument  which  she 
Kt  up  in  honour  of  the  Kmiwror  on  a  hill  on  the  Mediterranean 
cuaat,  near  Monaco.  'l*lic  rciluction  of  46  Alpine  iicoples  is  recorded 
in  tlie  Inscription,  which  hofi  been  iireserved. 

Few  relics  of  the  Roman  occuiiation  have  been  found  In  Ra»tla ; 
it  ii  otherwise  with  the  neighbouring  iirovince  of  Koricum,  which 
iocluiled  the  lands  now  called  Styria  and  Carinlhia,  along  with  a 
part  of  Corniola  and  most  of  Austria.  Here  traflic  had  iH-eimrcd 
tbe  way  for  Itoman  subjugation;  Roman  customs  and  the  Latin 
tongue  were  known  beyond  the  Carnic  Alps,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  the  land  to  become  directly  dependent  on  Rome,  no 
difliculty  was  cxiierienced.  An  occasi«m  presented  itself  in  16  B.r., 
»heii   some  of    the  Noric   tribes   joinc^l   their    neighbours    the 

•  Thcft  WM  «1m  the  dlMtrkt  of  tbe  |  doe*  not  •ccm  to  Uvc  lives  orieaolitd  M 
OMm  Alpi.  voder  •  |>rucar«lori  I4U  H  |  earljr  a^  tlie  ilme  of  AofrtMtn*. 
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Pinnoiiiaiii  in  «  plnndering  incurvloii  into  IvirUu*  At  fint  tmlod 
at  a  dependetii  kingdom,  Koricum  toon  ptitad  into  the  oonditlon 
of  an  imperial  prorinoo  under  a  prefect  or  procurator,  but  continuod 
to  bo  called  re^tini  Korkum.  No  legions  were  stationed  in  cither 
Itwtia  or  Koricum,  ouly  auxiliary  troops;  but  the  former  province 
was  held  in  check  by  legions  of  the  Rhine  army  at  Vindonissa,!  and 
Noricum  was  likewise  surveyed  by  legions  of  the  Pannouian  army, 
stationed  at  Poctorio,  on  the  Drava  (Drarc).  *ilie  orgauisatiun  of 
Noricum  on  the  model  of  Italy  was  carried  out  by  the  Einfieror 
Claudius.  The  land  immctliately  beyond  the  Julian  Alps«  with 
the  towns  of  Eroona  and  Ksu)iortus,  belong  to  Illyricum,  not  to 
Noricum,  hot  it  subscqueotly  became  a  part  of  Italy. 

The  oociiitttion  of  lla'tia  and  Noricum  was  of  great  and  pernm- 
neut  importance  for  the  military  dcfonoc  of  tlie  Empire  against  tlie 
linrlmrians  of  central  Euroiie.  A  lino  of  communication  was  secured 
lietween  the  armies  on  the  Danube  aiid  the  armies  on  the  Ithino. 


Sect.  YI.^Illtbicum  and  tuk  IIjsmus  lakdh. 

1 11.  Pakmonia  and  Dai.matia. — ^I'he  subjugation  of  Illyricum 
was  the  work  of  the  first  Emixsror.  Istria  and  Dalmatia  wore 
counted  as  Itoman  lands  under  the  Republic,  but  the  trilK*s  of  the 
interior  maintained  their  indciteiidcnco,  and  plundered  their  civilised 
neighbours  in  MacedonUi.  Itoman  legions  had  been  det»troyc«l,  and 
the  eagles  captnreil  by  tlieso  untamod  ixMiples,  in  48  d.c.  under 
Qahinius,  and  in  44  n.c.  under  Vatinius.  To  avenge  these  defeats 
was  denumded  by  Roman  honour,  and  to  |iacify  the  interior  districts 
wan  demanded  by  Roman  |N)licy.  The  ymmger  Ca*sar  undertook 
this  tank,  when  ho  had  dealt  with  Sextus  Pomiteius,  and  diMihnr«!cd 
it  with  ener};y  and  success.  In  35  d.c.  he  suUhietl  the  Hmallvr 
tribes  all  along  the  Ila«]rirttio  coast,  lieginning  witli  Doclea  (which 
is  now  Montenegro)  near  the  Iwrders  of  the  Macedonian  |»rovinc«*, 
and  einling  with  the  Iaf»ydes  who  lived  in  the  Alpine  d'stricl  nortli- 
eant  of  Istria.  At  the  same  time  his  fleet  Kubdne<l  the  pirates  \ilio 
infested  the  coast  islands,  es)«cially  Cnrxola  and  Meleda.  The 
lapydes,  wliose  depredations  extended  to  n(»rtheru  Italy,  ami  who 
had  ventured  to  attack  places  like  Ter^restc  and  A(|uileia,  oflt-red  a 
strenuous  resistance.  When  the  Roman  army  approachitl,  nioKt  of 
the  |x>pulation  asfombled  in  their  town  Arnpinm,  hnt  as  Ciesar 
drew  nearer  fled  into  the  forests.    The  strong  fortress  of  Metuluni^ 

*  Tht  *«Nork  •trofd"  wm  prorerblml.  I     f  TIm  name  U  preacn'cU  lu  Wlndiadi. 
Cp.  Il<irtc«,  Od4»,  I.  IS.  t,  Mid  J^^nIm,  xtU.     «Af4  of  HamI. 

II.  I    :  iMmtiins. 
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bQlh  un  two  sutomiti  of  a  woodod  hill,  gave  moro  trouble.    It  wm 

defended  by  a  f^arriflon  of  3000  elioten  warrion,  who  fuiled  all  the 

){uman  iilans  of  attack,  antil  CioBar,  with  Agrippa  by  his  side,  led  hit 

uklieri  against  the  walls.    On  this  occasion  Cieaar  reoeivei  some 

Wily  injuries.    The  energy  of  the  Romans,  inspirited  by  tlie 

exaiu|jle  of  their  leader,  indticed  the  besieged  to  capitulate;  but 

vhsn  the  Romans  on  entering  the  town  demanded  the  surrender  of 

tbeir  irm*,  the  lapydcs,  thinking  that  they  were  betrayed,  made  a 

(Icspente  resistance  in  which  most  of  tliem  were  slain ;  and  tlie 

retnaiiider,  liaving  slain  the  women  and  children,  set  fire  to  their 

tuwu. 

I  '^ving  thus  subdued  the  lapydes,  Cii'sar  marclied  through  their 

^r  etmntry  duwn   the  river  CoUiiHS  (Kulpa),  which   flows  into  the 

Have,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Pannonian  fortress  of  Siscia  (whose  - 

Mme  is  preserved  in  Sissvk),  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two 

Rtresms.    It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  Kuinan  force  had  apixrarul 

Ivfuru  the  walls  of  Siscia,  but  it  was  the  first  time  tluit  a  Roman 

^flid  not  appear  in  vain.    Having  thrown  a  bridge  acroiis  the 

rirrr,  Cursor  surroundctl  the  stronghold  with  earthworks  and  ditches, 

aul  with  tlie  assistance  of  some  tribci  on  the  Danube,  gut  together 

A  tinsll  flotilla  on  the  Save,  so  that  he  could  o|ierate  against  the 

town  hy  water  as  well  as  by  land.    The  Pannonian  friends  of  the 

lie>iegcd  place  made  an  attempt  to  relieve  it,  but  were  beaten  back 

viih  kjss;  and  having  held  out  for  thirty  days,  Siscia  was  taken  by 

^turm.    A  strong  position  was  thus  8ccure<l  for  further  operations, 

whether  against  the  Psnnonians,  or  against  the  Dacians.    A  Roman 

fortress  was  built,  and  garrisoned  with  twenty-five  cohorts  under 

tbe  command  of  Fufius  Geminui.    Osar  returned  to  Italy  towards 

tlie  end  of  the  year  (35  D.C.),  but  during  the  winter  the. conquered 

IVuinonian  tribe  rebelled,  and  Fufius  came  into  great  straits.    D.irk~ 

ramuurs  of  his  situation,  for  he  was  unable  to  send  a  suro  message, 

reached  Caisar,  who  was  at  that  moment  phinning  on  expedition  to 

•ikitaia.    Me  Imimiliately  hostemd  to  the  reli.'f  of  Siscia,  and  lot 

(lie  Itritannic  eiiter|H-ise  fall  throu^rh.    Having  delivered  Fufius 

from  tlie  dangrrj  he  turned  to  Dalmatia  and  six;nt  the  rest  of  the 

year  3t  b.c.  in  reducing  the  inland  tribes,  which  now,  forgetting 

Iheir  tribal  (vuiU,  combined  in  a  great  federation  to  fight  for  their 

rrceJoni.    They  musteml  an  army  12,000  strong,  and  took  up  a 

liuiitiun  at  Promona  (now  Teplln,  north-ea.st  of  Scbcnico)  a  place  im« 

{ireguable  by  nature,  and  strengthened  further  by  art.    l*lie  name  of 

their  leader  was  Versus.    By  a  skilful  piece  of  strategy  Ca«ar  forced 

the  enemy  to  give  up  their  atlvanced  lines  of  defence,  and  retreat 

into  the  fortress,  which  hejirejiared  to  reduce  by  starving  the 

ytnisoQ  out  and  for  ihin   purpose  built  a  wall  fivi^  miles  in 
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circuit.  Another  large  Dalmatian  force  under  Teetimui  came  to 
relieve  the  place,  but  was  oompletclj  defeated,  'llie  defenders  of 
Promona  simultaneously  nmde  an  excursion  against  the  bcsiegerf» 
but  were  driven  back,  and  some  of  their  pursuers  penetrated  into 
the  fortress  with  them.  A  few  days  later  it  was  surrendered.  The 
fall  of  Promooa  put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  so  far  as  it  was  waged  bj 
the  Dalmatians  in  common.  But  waif  are  continued  here  and 
there;  various  tribes  and  fortresses  held  out  by  themselves.  It 
was  necessary  to  besiege  Setovia,  and  Cmssxr  was  wounded  there  in 
his  knee.  He  returned  aAer  this  to  Uomei  to  enter  u|xin  his  second 
consulship  (33  it.c.),  leaving  the  completion  of  his  work  to  Stutilius 
Taurus,  who  ibrliis  services  ou  this  occasion  received  a  Uir^c  sliaro 
in  the  lllyriun  s|K)ils,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  wealth. 
But  Oxiaar  laid  down  his  consukte  on  the  very  day  on  which  ho 
assumed  it,  and  returned  to  Dalmatia,  in  oider  to  receive  tlio  sub- 
mifsion  of  the  conquered  peoples.  'Hie  ea«;les  which  had  been 
captured  from  the  army  of  Gabinius  were  restored,  and  700  boys 
were  given  to  the  conqueror  as  hostages. 

The  civilising  of  these  Illyrian  hinds  was  now  begun  in  earnest; 
the  chief  towns  on  the  coast  were  raised  to  the  position  of  Italian 
communities;  and  a  new  e|K>ch  began  in  the  history  of  Salomi*, 
lader,  Pola,  Tergcste,  and  other  places,  which  made  their  mark  in 
the  later  history  of  Europe.  It  was  now,  doubtless,  that  colonics 
were  settled  at  Salona?,  Pola  and  Emona.  'i'hus  Salouat  became  in 
full  oHicial  language,  Colonia  Martia  Julia  Salonte,  and  Emona — 
whiqh  corresponds  to  Laibach,  the  capital  of  Cairniola — became 
Colonia  Julia  Emona.  Pola,  called  Colouui  Pietis  Julia  Pola, 
may  have  become  in  some  measure  for  lllyricum,  what  Lugu- 
dunum  >vas  for  the  Three  Gauls,  in  so  far  as  a  tem]tle  of  Borne 
and  Augustus  was  built  there  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first 
Kmperor. 

A  change  was  also  maile  in  the  administration  of  lllyricum. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  Joined  to  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  of  laud  in  the  south  of  Dslmut'ia, 
which  was  annexed  to  Macedonia.  But  after  CnMiar  s  camiaigns, 
lllyricum  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  sc|Kirate  i>roviiice, 
bounded  by  the  Bavos  in  the  north  and  tlie  Drilo  in  the  south.  At 
the  division  of  provinces  in  27  B.c  it  was  assigned  to  the  senate. 
But  in  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  lung  remain  senatorial. 
'J'he  jirescnce  of  legions  on  the  northern  frontier  could  not  be 
dispensed  with,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  governor  to  watch  over 
Xuricum  on  the  one  hand  and  M(PHia  on  the  other.  Such  ijowers 
and  resi)onsibilitie8  were  not  likely  to  bo  left  to  a  proconsul :  and 

UOMAN  CMrillB.  li 
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aeeoidiBgljr  loon  after  the  oonquesl  of  Raotia,  Iwbeii  hoitilitiet  In 
riiiuioDia  leemed  likelj  to  break  out»  we  find  Agrip^ie  tent  thither 
(13  ba),  ioTefted  **  aith  greater  powers  than  all  the  gofemon  oot 
ofltUj.**  The  terror  of  Agrippa'e  name  held  the  Pannoniani  in 
check,  but  on  his  death  in  the  following  year  they  took  up  armi, 
tnd  Tiberius  was  appointed  to  succeed  Agrippa.  Ue  brought  the 
lebellkMM  tribes  to  submission,  but  in  the  next  year  (11  b.c.)  was 
•jeaio  compelled  to  take  the  field  against  them,  and  also  to 
m\vpnKB  a  revolt  of  the  Dalmatlsns.  These  events  led  to  the 
traittference  of  lUyricum  from  the  senate  to  the  Emperor.  Roth  the 
iHdmatian  subjects  an<l  the  Pannonian  neighbours  required  the 
ooDxtant  ))resence  of  military  forces.  At  the  same  time  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  province  advanced  from  the  Savus  to  the  Drovus,  In 
cmifleqnence  of  the  successes  of  'i'iberius  in  his  three  campaigns 
(13-10  II.C).  PcDtovio,  on  the  borders  of  Noricum*  now  became  the 
•drsnoed  station  of  the  legions,  instead  of  Siscia.  This  extension  of 
ttrritory  soon  led  to  a  division  of  Illyricum  into  two  provinces,  Pan- 
nonia  aiMl  Dalmatia,  both  imperial.  The  government  of  nmnonia 
wtt  specially  important,  because  the  intervention  of  the  legatus 
might  be  called  for  cither  in  Noricum  or  in  Mcpsia.  It  is  well  to 
Botice  that  the  name  Illyricum  was  used  in  two  ways.  In  its 
itrictcr  sense  it  included  IVmnonia  and  Dalmatia;  in  a  wider 
lense  (and  specially  for  financial  |Hir|)08es)  it  took  in  Koricum 
and  Mocsia,  as  coming  within  the  sphere  of  the  governors  of 
y  Illyricum  proper.  / 

*  12.  Ma»iA  AND  Thracb.— The  governors  of  Macedonia  under 
the  Kepublie  were  constantly  troubled  by  the  hostilities  of  the  rude 
Ulyrieand  Thracian  peoples  on  the  north  and  east  The  Dardsnians 
of  the  upper  Margus,  the  Denthektas  of  tlie  Strymon,  the  Trihelli 
between  the  Timacus  and  the  (Kscus,  the  Bcssi  beyond  Rhodope 
•ere  troublesome  iieighbtmrs.  The  lands  between  the  Danube  and 
Mount  Ihvmus,  which  now  form  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  were 
iahaWli'd  by  the  Moesians,  and  beyond  the  Danube  was  the 
duminion  of  the  Dacians,  whom  the  Romans  had  reason  to  regard 
u  a  most  formidable  enemy.  The  Thracians  in  the  south,  the 
Mipsians  in  the  centre,  and  the  Dacians  in  tlie  north,  wertj  people 
«f  the  same  race,  sjieaking  the  same  tongue.  It  was  evidently 
»  veiy  im|iortant  matter  for  the  Roman  government  to  break 
this  line,  and  to  bring  McD^ia  and  Thrace  directly  or  indirectly 
under  Roman  sway,  so  ns  to  make  the  Ister  the  frontier  of  the 
Kropire. 

Tlie  occasion  of  the  eonquest  of  Mcrsia  was  an  invasion  of  the 
Usilanw,  a  powerful  people,  fjeriiaps  of  German  race,  who  lived 
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between  the  Danube  and  the  Dnietter,  in  29  bu).  Ai  long  aa  they 
oonfloed  their  hoatilitiee  to  the  MoMians,  Dardaniani,  and  Triballi, 
the  matter  did  npt  oonoem  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  Marcus 
Lfcinius  Grasaun,  grandson  of  the  rival  of  Pompey  and  Ciesar.  But 
when  they  attnclced  the  Dcntheleta%  allies  of  Home,  he  wai  called 
on  to  interfere.  The  Bnitamii)  retired  at  his  command,  but  ho 
followed  them  as  they  retreatcil  and  defeated  them  where  the  river 
Cibrus  flows  into  the  Danube.  But  at  the  same  time  ho  turned  hid 
arms  a<^inst  Mo^Kift,  ami  reduced,  not  without  considerable  toil  and 
hardships,  almost  all  the  tribes  of  that  country.  Ho  had  also  to 
deal  with  the  Serdi,  who  dwelt  in  tho  centre  of  the  pctiinsuhi  under 
Muunt  Sconiius,  in  the  direct  way  between  Macedonia  and  Mtrsis. 
Iliese  ho  conquered,  and  took  their  chief  place,  Scrdica,  whidi  isnuw 
Sofia,  the  capital  of  Bul^ria.  IJo  was  ahto  coni|)elled  to  rctluce  the 
unfriendly  tribes  of  llirace.  In  that  country  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  was  cultivated  with  wild  enthusiasm,*  and  the  (MMsessiou 
of  one  specially  venerable  grove,  consecrated  to  that  god — perhaps 
the  very  grove  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  once  sacrificed — 
was  a  subject  of  discord  between  two  jiowerful  rival  tribes,  the 
Odrysm  and  the  Bessi.  The  Btssi  wore  then  in  possession;  but 
Crossus  took  the  sacred  place  from  them  and  gave  it  to  the  friendly 
Odrysm,  and  constituted  their  prince  the  reiiresentativo  of  Honwii 
I)ower  in  Thrace,  with  lordship  over  the  other  peoples,  and  protector 
of  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast.  Thtis  Thrace  became  a  de|)en- 
dent  kingdom. 

lliat  MoDsia  also  became,  at  first,  a  dependency  of  the  same  kind, 
before  she  became  a  rcguhir  province,  seems  likely.  The  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  were  probably  placed  under  tho  protection  of  the 
Thracian  kingdom,  while  the  rest  of  Mcesia  and  Triballia  may  have 
been  united  under  one  of  the  native  princes.t  After  27  D.C.  it 
would  doubtless  have  devolved  upon  tho  governor  of  lUyricuro,  no 
longer  u|x>n  the  governor  of  l^Iacedonia,  to  intervene  in  case  of 
nceil. 

Tho  submission  of  the  Thraciana  >vas  not  permanent,  and  the 
Oilrysians  were  not  equal  to  tho  task  imjiosed  ujion  them.  T\w 
BcK-si  lon<;ed  to  recover  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus,  and  a  sacred 
war  broke  out  in  13  B.O.,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
jirinces  of  tho  Odryso*.    The  suppression  of  this  insurrection  ought 

*  lloract  refen  to  tbelr  (ImnkMi  brawLi  :  Edrnilt.  Tlie  KJunI  were  «  TlirtcUa 
Ui  (Uti,  I.  2T.  I :  !  tribe. 

NatlalnuftumlaHlilwicjrpiiU  j     f  Puwrfbly  with    llio  iltle  frm/eetmt 

l*uRnan  Tbncuni  eiii.  \  eivilatium  MwHte  c<  THMlim:  like  0ie 

Cp.  IL.  1.  26 :  Nun  ego  Miifw  Uctlialwr     title  vfCwttiu*. 
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perhaps  to  have  devolred  upon  the  governor  of  lUyrieonit  but  be 
M  hb  haodfl  full  in  his  own  prorinoo ;  the  proconsul  of  Mtcedonia 
bid  DO  snny  at  his  dispoiaU  Acoordinglj  recourse  was  had  to  the 
tnopi  stationed  iu  Galatia,  and  Lucius  Piso,  the  imperial  legatus  in 
thtt  proriuce^  was  suramoned  to  cross  into  Kurope  and  quell  the 
iuurgents  who  were  threatening  to  invade  Asia,  having  established 
thtrotelves  in  the 'lliracian  Cliersoncse  (11  B.a).  Pisoput  down  the 
itTolt  succeiwfully,  ami  it  was  probably  soon  after  this  that  Bla'sia 
VM  converted  into  a  re;;ular  Itoinau  province,  though  Thrace  still 
remained  under  the  rule  of  the  dependent  Odrysian  prince  Ithoome- 
talorfi,  who,  with  biff  wa  Cotys,  was  devotedly  attached  to  Koine 
and  un]>opular  in  Thrace. 

Thrace,  though  not  yet  Greek,  must  even  now  be  reckoned  to  the 
Oreek  half  of  the  Roman  world.  But  its  close  connection  with 
Uavta  natimilly  led  us  to  conHider  it  in  this  pUce,  rather  than  iu 
the  Ailluwing  chapter.  M<Pkia  itself  belonged  partly  to  tlie  Latin, 
uul  partly  to  the.  Greek  division.  Tlie  cities  which  grew  under 
Roman  inOucnce  in  western  Mcmia  were  Latin ;  the  cities  on  the  coast 
uf  the  Pontus  were  Greek,  and  fonncd  a  distinct  world  of  their  own. 
Ikit  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were  not  Greeks,  but  Geta) 
and  Sarmatians,  and  even  the  true  Greeks  were  to  some  extent 
barhtriied  by  intcrcourso  with  the  natives.}  The  poet  Ovid,  who 
VIS  banished  to  Tomi,  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  wild  life 
there— tlie  f»Ioughmcn  ploughing  armed,  the  arrows  of  ferocious 
narandcrs  flying  over  the  walls  of  the  town,  natives  clad  in  skins, 
iR^l  ei|uipiied  with  bow  and  quiver,  riding  through  the  streets. 
Gdio  continued  to  be  spoken  in  Micsia  long  after  the  Roman 
eouqncMt,  like  lllyric  in  Illyricum;  and  Ovid  says  that  it  was 
nuite  needful  fur  any  one  resident  in  Tomi  to  know  it.  He  wrote 
himieir  a  ptiem  in  the  Getic  tongue ;  and  we  should  bo  glad  to 
Urter  some  of  his  Latin  elegiacs  for  his  exercise  In  that  lust 
lan<i;uage. 

{  13.  Tlie  subjugation  of  the  vast  extent  of  territory,  reaching 
htm  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  was  a 
Military  necessity.  The  conquest  of  each  province,  while  it  served 
iome  immediate  purfHise  at  the  time,  was  also  (lart  of  an  immense 
iclieme  fur  the  defence  of  the  Empire  from  the  Korlhem  Ocean  to 


I  Tlwft  we  iMjr  tmt  «x|il«lii  tli€  aIaIp- 
»rM  of  IHun,  tliat  I1m»  wm  goreriiliif 
HMitihylb,  mmI  wm  vnli-ml  Uieiice 
!•  Tkrare.     MtfOiniMfn,    n-jectiiig    tbl« 


^  llurtcf  dcucribet  Ibe  Qetm  thu*,  Otkt 
111.24.  lit 

nigtillOeta*, 
Imine'au  qalbut  lugert  Uberw 
Fnisit  H  C'erertm  f^nint. 


M«iU.  I         Ntc  cultura  pUctI  tonglur  miim.  kr. 
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the  Euxine.  It  was  designed  that  the  armlet  in  Ptononia  fhouM 
be  in  constant  touch  with  the  armies  on  the  Rhine^  and  that 
operations  In  both  quarters  should  ho  carried  out  in  connection. 
Central  Europe  and  the  Germans  who  inhabited  it  prenentod'a  hard 
and  urgent  problem  to  the  Roman  government ;  but  before  tellinic 
how  they  attempted  to  solve  it»  it  will  be  well  to  complete  our  survey 
of  the  subject  and  dependent  lands. 
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CIIAPTEn  VII. 
PBOTiyoUL  ADMiMUTnATioN  (continued), 

PH0VIKCE8  AND  EOYPT. 


TiiE  BAvrsiiir 


I  t.  Function  of  fUmnu  rule  In  the  East.  {  2.  MACCDONlAy  AciiAlA,  $xA 
Kftr.K  Orekk  Stat^j.  Nico|>ont  and  the  ActUn  garnet.  The  Delphic 
Amiihiftjronr.  }  3.  Asia  an<l  Bitiiynia.  T'<ie  provincial  Uiett.  Aii* 
archi  an'l  BUhjuiarc^n,  f  4.  Oalatia  ami  I^ahpiiyua.  {  5.  The 
tlepen<ltfnt  slates  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  LvciAN  Conkkokraoy  $  Cappa* 
rociA;  PoNTira;  TAPiiLAiiONiA ;  Uttli:  Armknia.  Tlie  ttatet  of 
the  Tauric  jien insula ;  IkMfORrs  anti  CiiKRSONars.  }  6.  The  in«ular 
liroTiBcet,  C'YI'RUI  and  C'RtrrR,  with  Cyrkx^:.  }  7.  Syria,  and  the 
neighbouring  de|)endent  »tnteA :  Nubnten,  Judea,  Commagene,  Chalcis, 
Abila,  Kniessi,  ralinyra.     King  Herod  and  hi«  Ilellenisui.    }  8.  EOYPT. 

f.l.  TiiK  Komana,  wlio  were  the  teachers  of  the  peoples  wliom  tliey 
oofi<|uerctl  in  the  West,  were  themselves  )mpils  in  the  East.  In 
Gaul,  in  Spain,  in  northern  Italy,  In  Illyricum  they  broke  new 
'grountl  and  appeared  as  the  iiioneers  of  civilisation;  but  in  the 
eastern  countries  which  came  under  their  dominion  they  entered 
U110D  an    Inheritance,  which  they  were  called^  upon,  indeed  to 
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praterre  and  Impfor*,  but  wbora  then  was  no  room  for  thorn  to 
origiDftto  new  idou  of  derelopment  Rome  morelj  carried  oo  the 
work  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  sucoefiort«aiid  she  was  proud 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  task.  She  not  onlj  left  Greek  what  was 
already  Qfcek,  but  she  endeavoured  to  8[iread  Greek  civilisation  in 
tlioee  parts  of  her  eastern  lands  where  it  had  not  taken  loot.  The 
solo  exception  to  this  rule  of  policy  was  Sicily ;  and  this  was  due  to 
its  gcogra|)hical  position. 

llie  subject  lands  of  the  cast  naturally  fall  into  four  groups :  (1) 
Macedonia  and  Greece ;  (8)  Asia  Minor,  In  connection  with  which 
may  bo  considorod  tlie  Tauric  fwninsula ;  (8)  Syria  and  the  neigln 
bouring  vassal  kingdoms ;  (4)  Egypt,  which  stands  by  itself  both 
geographically  and  because,  strictly  spcalcingi  it  was  not  a  province. 


Sect.  I.— Macbdoxu,  Achau,  and  ini  Fbbb  Gbkbk  Statks.  • 

}  8.  The  institution  of  the  Empire  was  attended  by  a  change  in 
the  administration  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  under  the 
Republic  had  formed  one  laige  province.  Augustus  divided  it  into 
two  smaller  provinces,  Maceilonia  and  Achaia,  both  of  which  he 
assigned  to  the  senate.  This  division,  however,  did  not  altogether 
coincide  with  the  boundary  between  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Tlie 
province  of  Achaia  was  smaller  than  Hellas,  and  the  new  province 
of  Macedonia  lai^er  than  Macedonia  firoper.  For  Thessaly, 
iEtolia,  Acamania  and  Epirus*  were  placed  under  the  rule  of  the 
northern  proconsul  llius  Mount  GCta,  instead  of  Mount  Olympus, 
was  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

Imperial  Macedonia  was  thus  smaller  in  extent  snd  importance 
than  republican  Macedonia.  It  also  lost  its  military  significance 
as  a  frontier  district,  through  the  extension  of  Roman  rule  over  the 
neighbouring  lands  north  snd  east  Greek  civilisation,  though  it 
had  flourished  for  centuries  in  the  old  cities  on  both  the  seas  which 
wash  the  coasts  of  l^Iacedonia,  never  penetrated  far  into  the  high« 
hmds.  Eastward  of  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachium,  nortliward  of 
lliessalonica  and  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  there  were  few  Greek 
cities  to  form  centres  of  culture.  Augustus  settled  colonies  of 
Roman  citizens  in  many  of  the  old  Greek  towns ;  in  Dyrrhachium, 
the  old  Epidamnos,  and  in  Byllis,  on  the  Adriatic  coast ;  in  Thraciao 
Philippi ;  in  Pella ;  in  Dium  on  tlie  Themiaic  gulf;  in  Cassandria  on 


*  11m  potltlon  oT  Epirua  In  Ibe 
pimrliidal  Kheme  nnJer  the  rarly  empire 
cannot  be  determined  wltk  oertAlnty.  It 
•eenia  probable  tbU  Blott  of  Eplrne  be- 


longed to  Merc^dunU.  TacUne,  bowever, 
vpcaka  of  Kkopolb  aa  a  city  oT  Achaia 
(ilNN.,  lU  S3X  In  If  A.D.  B«t  Kkupol't 
held  a  aingiilar  poaltloQ. 
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Um  bay  of  P«gi8ie*  But  bit  purpoM  was  merely  to  proTide  for 
fetenn  foUiers,  not  to  Romaniiie  the  prorinoe.  In  geoeiml,  the 
towns  retained  their  Macedonian  constitutions  and  poHtarchs;  and 
tbey  formed  a  federation  mith  a  diet  (cmtiSi^).  The  capital  of  the 
proTioce  waa  Thessalonica,  and  this  alone  stomped  it  as  Qreelc. 

Thessaly,  although  placed  under  the  government  of  the  proconsnl 
of  Macedonia,  held  a  position  quite  apnrt  from  the  lands  north  of 
MoUDt  Oljmpus.  It  was  a  purely  Greek  district,  and  its  cities 
funned  a  federation  of  their  own,  distinct  from  that  of  Macedonia. 
The  diet  used  to  meet  in  Larisa,  whose  fertile  plain  was  so  famous.* 
Julius  Caisar  had  accorded  the  right  of  free  self-goTcmment  to  all 
the  Thcssalians,  but,  for  some  oct  of  misconduct,  Augustus  with- 
drew the  privilege;  and  the  Thessaliaiis,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Pharsalus,  were  degraded  from  the  i)osition  of  allies  to  that  of 
lubjccts. 

Ilie  Itoman  government — whether  republican  or  imiKrial— 
I  always  treated  the  veneroble  cities  of  Greece  with  a  consideration 
and  tenderness,  which  they  showed  to  no  other  conquered  lands. 
The  reverence  which  was  inspired  in  the  Romans  by  the  city  of 
virgin  rallas,  by  ''patient  Lacedtemon,"  by  oracular  Delphi,  is 
dis|<layed  not  only  in  their  literature,  but  in  their  government. 
Atliens  |irc8crveil  a  part  of  her  dominion  as  well  as  her  independence ; 
ibe  could  still  regard  herself  as  a  sovran  city. 

Thus  Greece  fell  politically  into  two  parts :  federate  Greece  and 
subject  Greece.  (1)  First  of  the  free  federate  states  comes  Athens, 
with  the  whole  of  Attica,  and  various  other  dependencies.  On  the 
roaioland,  she  possessed  Ilaliartos  in  Dcpotia  and  the  surroomling 
district ;  but,  as  in  old  days,  most  of  her  dominion  was  insular. 
Among  tlie  Cyclades,  she  had  Ceos  and  Delos;  in  the  northern 
^]gean,  Lemnoe,  Imbros  and  Scyros.  The  island  of  Satamis  was 
also  recovered  fur  her  iu  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  the  private 
liberality  of  a  rich  man,  Julius  Xicanor,  whom  the  grateful  Athenians 
named  "  the  new  ThemistocUs.*'  In  spite  of  her  privileged  ix)i(ition, 
fcrluaps  in  concequence  of  it,  Athens  often  gave  the  Roman  govern- 
ment trouble ;  a  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  recorded.  Next 
to  Athens  In  northern  Greece,  come  three  famous  Dax)tian  towns, 
Tlies]ilT,  Tanagra,  and  Platma;  in  Phocls  likewise  three,  Delphi, 
Klat"A,  and  AW> ;  in  Lucris,  Amphissa.  In  the  Pcloprinnesus,  S(^rta 
was  iicmiitted  to  retain  her  dominion  over  northern  Laconia,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  half  of  that  country  were  formed 
Into  eighteen  commtmities  of  "  free  Jjiconians,*'  JCkutherolacona, 
Dyme  in  Aclia»a  was  also  a  free  city,  an«l  it  Is  highly  ;irobable, 
though  not  certain,  that  Elis  and  Olympia  belonged  to  the  free 
•  Larbur  cAttpw  opliuff,  Hor.,  Odcf,  I.  7. 1 1. 
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oommiiDittoi.  The  RomMi  gorcrmDent  interfered  as  little  ei 
poedUe  with  the  aflairt  of  theae  free  statci.  Athena  coined  her 
own  drachmm  and  oboli,  and  the  head  of  Caesar  never  appeared  ou 
her  coins.  But  alie  and  her  felbws  knew  tlmt  tlieir  iirivilcgca 
might  at  any  moment  be  withdrawn,  as  the  example  of  the 
Thossalians  taught  them. 

Patne  and  Corinth»as  Roman  colon  ies,  held  a  somewhat  diflvreiit 
position.  Corinth,  like  CarihAgc,  roue  again  under  the  auspices  of 
Julius  Co.'sar,  as  Colonia  Julia  (or  I^us  Julia),  and  rapidly 
recovered  her  prosiierity,  thanks  to  Iut  gcogra)»)iical  po»iti(Hu 
Patro),  in  Aclia;a,  was  founded  by  Augustus,  who  Fettlcni  tliero 
a  large  number  of  Italian  veterans  and  granted  to  the  new  tuwu 
dominion  over  the  Locrian  haven  Nauixictus,  which  lay  over 
against  it  on  the  opposite  coast. 

(2)  The  rest  of  Greece  (with  the  exception  of  the  less  develoiictl 
districts  in  the  west,  ^CtoHa,  Acamnnia,  Kpirus)  constituted  the 
province  of  Achaia.  The  rct^idence  of  the  proconsul  was  at  Corinth. 
The  sense  of  national  unity  in  theiie  subject  states  was  cncounigctl 
by  AugUbtQS.  lie  revived  the  Aclia*an  league,  in  an  cxti'mletl 
form,  as  the  league  of  **  Boeotians,  Kulxcans,  Ixx^rians,  Phocianti,  and 
Dorians,**  or  briefly  the  league  of  the  **  Acha^ans.**  In  later  times  it 
assumed  the  more  pretentious  name  of  the  league  of  the  I'anhellcnes. 
The  assemblies  of  this  association  used  to  meet  in  Ar^os,  which  is'oa 
thuH  in  some  measure  reconi|ien8ed  for  hor  exclusion  from  the  list  of 
free  communities. 

One  important  and  singular  state  has  still  to  be  mentioned.  On 
the  northern  lip  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  near  the  scene 
of  the  great  battle  in  which  he  ^I'on  the  lonlship  of  the  Boiiian 
world,  Augustus  founded  a  new  city.  Nicopolis,  "the  city  of 
victory,"  rose  on  the  very  spot  where  the  main  body  of  his  anny  liad 
1)een  encampoil.  This  foundation  was  not  to  Ix;  a  Roman  colony ; 
it  was  to  be  a  (Jreek  city  like  Thessalonica,  and  it  was  fotinde<1,  in 
the  same  way,  by  nyncecizing  the  small  communities  of  the  neii^li- 
bourhooil.  Kico])olis,  like  Athens  and  S^^arta,  was  a  free  and  sovran 
state.  Acamania,  the  island  of  Leucan,  the  neiglil)Ouring  dihtricts 
of  Epirus,  a  pirt  of  i^tolia,  were  placed  under  her  control.  On 
the  opposite  promontory,  a  new  temple  of  AjniIIo  was  built  at 
Actiuiu,  and  quinquennial  games  were  instituted  in  honour  of  that 
god, on  the  model  of  the  Olympian,  and  actually  calletl  "(Mynipian" 
as  well  OS  "Actum." .  The  cycle  of  four  years  wsm  an  "  Actiiid.'* 

Kicopolis  and  its  deiiondencies  bclongcil  politically  neither  to 
MaciHlonia  nor  to  Achaia;  but  they  were  more  in  touch  with  the 
southern  than  with  the  northern  province.  The  great  bond  of 
unbn  among  the  European  Greeks,  under  Roman  rule,  was  the 
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D^lpble  AmpbictjroDy,  aodfn  this  anembly,  at  reorganifled  by 
Augustus,  Nioopdis  \md  a  promtneot  place.  The  chief  reform 
Introduced  by  that  Emperor  was  the  extenskHi  of  the  institution 
to  MaoGilonia  and  Nicopolis;  but  aa  many  votes  wete  assigned  to 
the  new  city  as  to  the  whole  of  the  Macedonian  province.*  The 
fnnctious  of  the  Amphictyony  were  purely  religious.  It  ordered 
the  mcrcd  fttlivals  and  a«Imlnistered  the  large  income  of  the  temple 
of  Del|)bl  From  a  political  point  of  view.  It  son'od  the  same 
parpuse  as  the  assembly  of  the  three  Oallic  provinces  which  met  at 
Lyons  round  the  altar  of  Augustus ;  it  helixid  to  maintain  a  feeling 
of  unity  and  a  sense  of  common  nationality. 

8Kcr.  IL — Asia  Minor.    Kikoimsis  on  tub  Euxikk.     Islakim. 

1 3.  Asia  axd  Ditiiyxia. — From  the  Greeks  of  the  mother-hmd 
we  i«ss  to  tli6  Greeks  of  Lesser  Asia.  Here  Rome  had  never  to 
itniggle  for  dominion  as  In  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors.  The  firovinccs  of  **  Asia  " 
sod  Bithynia  dropped,  aa  it  were,  into  her  arms.  Asia  was  the 
kingdom  of  the  Attalids  of  Pergamum,  and  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Roman  people  by  Attalus  III.;  Bithynia  became  Roman  in  the 
«uue  way  by  the  testament  of  King  Nicomedes.  Both  these 
icovinces  were  assigned  to  the  senate  and  governed  by  proconsuls. 
Alia  extended  from  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  to  the  borders  of 
Lycia ;  eastward  it  included  Phrygia,  and  on  the  west  took  in  the 
idands  along  the  coast.  Bithynia  was  no  longer  confined  to  the 
origiual  kingdom  of  Kiconiedes.  It  hail  been  increased  on  the  east 
«de  by  Pontus,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  of  Mithradates 
by  Puin|)ey;  and  it  stretched  across  the  Dosphorus  into  Europe, 
so  as  to  take  in  Byzantium. 

In  the  .kingdom  of  tho  Attalids  little  was  left  for  the  Romans  to 
do  in  the  way  of  Hellenisation.  In  the  interior  of  the  country 
tliere  were  many  Hellenistic  cities,  and  the  growth  of  city-life 
required  no  fostering  from  the  now  mistress.  The  colonics  cjf 
Tarium,  and  Alexandria  in  the  Troas,  founded  by  Augustus,  were 
far  tho  iHirpuse  of  settling  veti'ran  soldiers.  It  was  otherwise  in 
the  kingdom  of  Nicomedes.  Here  Greek  culture  had  not  taken  root 
ao  deeply  or  su  widely ;  Bithynia  was  far  less  devehiped  than  Asia. 
Here  accordingly  there  was  room  for  Rome  to  ftep  in  and  carry  on 
tiie  w'jfk  of  HolltMiisation;  and  she  glndly  undertook  the  task, 
rocitua,  which  was  under  the  governor  of  Bithynia,  was  more 

•  Tb*  emir*  iiMwlier  of  votrt  wm  30;  i  wlikh  went  rurnitl  In  laru  to  Corlntb. 
•rUwM  Kkvpull*  IM^  ••  AihoM  1.  Iiri|4il     Megus.  Slcyon,  aimI  Argo*. 
a.  Tltfl^rluiKMmnlanliortaiiiliMlooly  1.  J 
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Uckward  vtilL  There  were  do  Qreek  centres  there,  like  PruM  and 
Nicioa  in  Bithynia;  ao  that  the  Uellenisation  of  tliat  country 
l>nicticiilly  begun  under  the  Empire.  Hie  two  moet  important 
towns  on  the  cosst  of  Pontus,  were  Sinope»  where  a  llomnn  colony 
lind  been  phintcd»  and  Trapezui^  which  was  the  station  of  tlio 
Identic  fleet. 

In  Asia  Minor,  as  in  other  parts  of  tlio  Kmpirc,  Augustus 
promoted  the  institution  of  provuicial  councils.  The  depulies  (»f  tlia 
various  cities  met  yearly  in  a  centre,  aiul  the  assembly  could  make  i 
known  to  the  Koman  governor  the  wi»hes  of  the  jiroviiicc.  Jlut  thiK  j 
institution  took  a  speciol  sha^ie  and  colour  by  its  association  with  | 
the  worship  of  the  Kmpcror.  lii  20  d.c.  Cn*snr  (not  yet  Auguntus)  | 
authorised  the  diets  of  Atfia  and  Bithynia  to  build  temples  to  himself 
in  Pergamuro  and  Nioomedia.  Hence  the  custom  of  ikying  divine 
honours  to  the  Emperor  during  his  lifetime  spread  throughout  the 
]>rovincei;  in  Italy  and  Home  such  worKhip  was  not  yielded  to  him 
till  he  was  deified  after  death.  This  worship  iuvolveil  the  exi»tenco 
of  high  prii'sts,  who  in  the  Ahiatic  i»rovineb*  became  very  imimrtant 
I«rsoiis,  andga%'e  their  name  to  the  year.  \Yhercas  in  Kuro|ieau 
Greece  tlio  ancient  public  festivals^Olympian,  Pythhm,  Isthmian 
(«nd  Kemean, — still  lived,  and  the  new  Action  feast  was  celebnitcd 
in  honour  of  A)>ollo,  in  Asia  the  public  feasts  were  connected  with 
the  cult  of  the  Em])eror.  The  ])resident  of  the  provincial  diet,  the 
Aiiarch  in  Asia,  the  Hithyniatr.h  in  Bithynia,  conducted  the 
celebration  of  these  festivals  and  defrayed  the  costK ;  ik>  that  thon; 
oflices  ooukl  only  be  held  by  ricli  men.  Tliere  was  no  lack  4»f  . 
wealthy  folk  in  Asia,  the  province  "of  five  humlanl  cities**  It  had 
Kufiered  a  good  deal  from  piracy  and  from  the  Mithradatic  war; 
and  Augustus,  in  order  to  restore  pro8|)erity,  resorUd  to  the 
measure  of  cancelling  old  debts.  Rhodes  wan  the  only  stuUt  that 
did  not  take  advanta<;e  of  this  iwrmistfion.  But  Asia  soon  recovercti, 
and  her  bright  cities  enjoycil  under  the  Empire  tranquillity  and 
prosjierity.* 

§  4.  Qaijitia  and  Pami*hyua. — When  the  provinces  weredividi-d 
in  27  B.C.  between  the  senate  and  the  Emijeror,  Asia  Elinor  wss 
only  in  small  part  jHtivincial.  Besides  Asia  and  liithynla,  only 
eastern  Cilicia  was  subject  to  a  Koman  governor.  The  rext  of  tlie 
country  consisted  of  dependent  states,  holding  the  same  relation  to 
Jiome  as  Mauretania  in  the  west.  Chief  anioiit;  tliene  "vassal** 
states  was  the  kingdom  of  Galatiii,  then  rulcil  by  AmynUis.  Celtic 
civilisation  held  its  own  for  a  long  time  against  Hellenism  in  this 
miniature  Gaul,  which  was  set  down  in  a  land  of  llelleuiKtic  Btates, 
somewhat  like  Mossilia,  that  miniature  Greece,  set  down  in  a  laud 
*  lionet,  SpistUi,  II.  3.  • }  Ab  irfnguet  Aalat  cftmpl  culkwiue  murMitar  f 
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of  Celtic  ctotont.  The  Tldtor  who  cftme  from  wctteni  Gaktk  (the 
Orcdc  mune  of  Oaul)  to  Mstorn  OalatUt  might  hear  spoken  in  the 
itfcets  of  PciAinus  and  Ancyra  the  Ungua}^  with  which  he  waft 
bmlliar  in  the  strecta  of  Lngodunum.  Uero,  too,  in  tl)e  new  Gaul 
wvfo  the  lame  double  nameiof  towns  as  in  the  old  Oanl»  the  name 
of  the  pU^e  and  the  name  of  (lie  tribe.  As  Gallic  Mcdiolanum  is 
Ssatones  (Snintes),  as  Lutetia  is  Parisii,  so  Ancyra  is  called  by 
the  name  of  tlie  'J'octosagcs,  Pessinns  by  tl'at  of  the  Tolistobogii. 
But  in  Aiua  the  Celts  diil  not  long  roaintari  the  purity  of  tlicir 
nee;  Gallic  and  Greek  blood  were  mingled,  and  the  ])eople  were 
called  Gallo^Greekfi,  just  as  in  Gaul  there  came  to  be  GftUo-ltomans. 
The  princes  of  Galatia  were  ambitious  of  empire  and  were  rivals 
oT  ^itlirailates.  In  tlie  Mithradatic  war  they  stood  fast  by  Itome, 
King  Dciutarns,  who  had  played  a  prominent  p.irt  then,  died  in 
40  S.C.,  ami  his  kingdom  pojised  to  one  of  his  oflicerii,  Amyntas,  in 
3G  ex.,  through  the  favour  of  Marcus  Antonius,  who  charged  the 
Dew  sovran  with  the  subjugation  of  Pisidia.  The  dominion  of 
Amyntas  extemlod  over  thoae  mountainous  countricrt,  south  of 
Gslaiia,  which  have  always  been  so  hard  to  civilize — Pisidia, 
Ljesonia,  Isauria  and  western  Cilicia.  The  fall  of  his  patron 
Anlonins  made  no  difference  in  the  position  of  Amyntas;  Cwsar 
alluweil  him  to  remain  where  he  was.  ])ut  wlien  he  diet),  in  25  D.C., 
Galatia  was  tronsf«>rmcd  into  a  Koman  province,  and  (like  all  now 
pruvinees  after  27  o.c.)  was  administered  by  an  imperial  governor* 

raniphylia,  over  which  the  authority  of  Amyntas  strctclicd,  was 
Dov  seiiaratcd  from  Galatia,  and  made  a  distinct  province;  but 
llfidia  and  Lycaonia  still  went  with  Galatia.  In  the  mountainous 
re;poosof  these  districts  the  Hellenistic  kings  had  done  little  for 
cirilbation,  and  there  %vas  a  great  field  for  tlie  plantation  of  new 
cities.  Antioch,  Sckncia,  Apollonin  in  northern  Pisidia,  Iconium 
and  I*aodk;ea  Catacccaumend  in  Lycaonia,  were  indeed  something; 
bot  they  were  only  a  beginning.  Augustus  foundeil  the  lloman 
culonics  of  Lystra  and  Parlais  in  Lycaonia,  and  Crciana  in  IMsidia ; 
and  his  successors  carried  on  the  work.  Many  remains  of  theatres 
and  aqueducts  in  these  lands  tell  of  pros])erity  under  the  early 
EiQ]4re;  but  even  at  the  best  times  Mount  Taurus  was  the  home  of 
vikl  monntaineers,  always  ready,  under  a  weak  government,  to 
punne  the  trade  of  brigandage. 

f  5.  TiiR  Df.it.nden't  Statka  ix  Asia  Minor  and  ox  tub 
Ki'xixB. — ^Tlie  rest  of  Asia  Minor  did  not  become  provincial  until 
after  tlie  death  of  Augustus.  During  his  reign  the  Lycian  con« 
fHleracy,  once  subject  to  lUiodes  but  independent  after  the  Third 
Maoedonbn  War,  was  permitted  to  retain  its  autonomy.  The 
kinf^dom  of  Cappodocia  was  ruled  by  King  Archelaus.  ^olemon 
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rul«d  OTor  A  Pontic  klngdoiDf  oonsisling  of  the  territorj  between 
Garuiit  and  Trapesui,  uxl  alto  the  laod  of  Colchis.  There  were 
three  diitinct  TtsMl  atatca  in  Cilicia.  In  Paphlagonia  there  were 
eom^  small  |)rincipa1lties  liekl  by  de«cendantfl  of  King  l>eiotarufi, 
but  these  came  to  an  end  in  7  b.c.  and  were  J«>lnc«l  to  Galatia. 
East  of  Galatia,  north  of  Ca|ipadocia»  was  the  kingdom  of  Little 
Armenia,  of  which  more  will  ho  said  in  the  next  cliapter,  when! 
tlie  ]io6itiun  of  Great  Armenia  will  altu)  be  describeil,  a  kingdom 
defKittdent  by  turns  on  the  lloman  and  the  Parthian  empires. 

One  state,  or  rather  two  states,  which  up  to  very  late  times 
continued  Uoman  depondcncit*8,  not  incorporated  in  the  |irovincial 
system,  still  call  for  notice.  These  are  two  cities  of  the  'J*aurlc 
jicuinsula ;  Bonjiorus  or  Pantica|)a»um,  on  tho  eastern  pruuiuutory 
at  tho  entrance  to  the  Palus  Mitn>tis,  and  Chersouesus  or  llcraclca 
at  the  opposite,  western  side.*  JkNiixirus  was  governed  by  kiu}^ 
(the  original  title  was  archon),  who  also  ruled  over  Phanagoria, 
on  tlie  oiiposite  mainhind,  and  Theudosia,  a  town  on  the  peuiusuhi. 
Chersoncsus  was  a  republic.  Duth  states  had  been  conquered  by 
Mithradutes  and  formcil  into  a  Bosporan  realm.  When  ho  was 
overthrown,  Bosporus,  after  some  stnig<:les,  came  finally  into  tho 
hands  of  Asandros,  who  held  it  until  his  death  (c.  10  luc.)  and 
left  tho  kin«;dom  to  his  wife  Dynamis.  ]iy  iimrringe  with  her 
aud  tlie  ])ermisi»ion  of  Augustus,  Pulemon,  kin^  of  Pontus,  then 
obtained  the  kingdom,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  children.  But 
the  republic  of  tho  western  city  was  no  longer  subject  to  its  eastern 
neighbour,  though  it  might  regard  tho  Basileus  of  BuHjiorus  as  a 
prutectur  in  time  of  necil.  These  cities  on  the  distant  Inirder  of 
Scythia  pUyed  an  important  part  in  commerce.  Tlie  GriDk  cvlunicM 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Kuxine,  Tyres  at  tho  mouth  of  tlie 
river  of  like  name,  Olbia  near  the  mouth  of  the  llyjiauis,  althuu*ih 
they  sometimes  received  Itoman  protection,  never  tuok  a  iNsniianint 
place  in  tho  Empire ;  lonely  and  remote,  they  were  left  to  hold 
their  own,  as  best  they  could,  in  the  midst  of  Wrbarous  |)coplcs. 

I  C.  Cvi*HUs,  CuhrrK,  and  CvitEXK.— In  the  western  Me«literra- 
ncan  there  were  two  insular  provinces,  Sicily  and  Sanlinla ;  so  like- 
wise in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  same  sea  there  were  two  insular 
l>rovinces,  CyiH-us  and  Crete.  Crete,  however,  was  not  an  entiie 
province;  it  had  been  joined  by  its  conquen>r  Metellus  with  the 
Cyrenaic  |ionta]X)lis.  The  joint  province  of  •*  Crete  and  Cyrene  *• 
was  assigned  to  tho  senate.  The  land  of  Cyrene,  reiiiarkuble  for 
its  delightful,  invigorating  climate,  was  also  ble^sed  by  freedom 
from  |K»litical  troubles  throughout  its  hintory  as  a  Human  pnivince. 

*  BotponM  and  Cbrrionotut  (nlMVteii«d  Into  Ckcrton)  corrf^pgiMl  tu  Uie  inulcni 
Keitavh  MMl  8ebMtu|»ul. 
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UU  AtiA  and  Dilhynia,  it  had  been  willed  to  the  Roman  repubUo 
bgr  Ptolemy  Apicm,  ite  last  Macedonian  king  (06  b^).  Cyprus  was 
at  firai  imperial,  but  in  22  D.a  Augustus  tmnsferrcd  it,  along  with 
nsltia  NarbonenKtsy  to  tlio  senate,  llie  otirly  history  of  this  island 
hml  tanicil,  like  that  of  Sicily,  on  the  stru^i^jjle  between  the  IMicenw 
eiana  and  the  Crocks.  UniWr  Roman  rule  it  would  havo  enjoyed 
snbroken  tranquillity,  but  for  the  largo  pojuilation  of  Jews  who 
■umetiimss  rebelliid.  Kven  the  peaceful  Cyrenaica  was  at  times 
(li«tiirbed  by  the  agitations  of  the  same  mco.  Crete,  once  the 
kome  of  ])iracy.  was  lucky  enough  to  play  no  part  in  history  as 
long  as  the  Moditerranesn  was  a  wholly  Roman  sea. 

Knrr.IIT.— The  NBiaunouRixa  Dcpbkdbkt  Kikgdoms  axd  Syria. 

1 7.  Of  the  imiierial  provinces,  Syria  was  the  most  im))ortant  in 
the  eMt,  as  Gaul  in  the  west.  Tho  legatus  of  Syria,  on 
whom  it  devolved  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  Euphmtes  s^nst 
the  Parthians,  had  four  legions  under  him,  tho  same  number 
that  was  stationed  on  the  Rbiue.  But  It  was  not  only  for  frontier 
icrvice  that  tho  Syrian  troops  wcro  needcl;  they  had  also  to 
IfUcct  the  cities  and  tlio  vilUgcs  against  marauding  bands 
vho  infested  tho  hills.  Hence  tlio  legions  were  «]narterod  in 
the  cities,  and  not,  like  tho  Rhine  army,  in  special  military 
itAttons  on  the  frontier;  and  this  circumstance  was  the  source  of 
the  demoralisation  and  lack  of  discipline  which  markcil  tho  Syrian 
srmy.  But  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  hill-robbers, 
Hyria  wss  a  most  prosperouH  province.  In  the  way  of  Hellonisa- 
tion  and  colonisation  the  Seleucid  kings  had  left  nothing  for  the 
Bonans  to  do.  Augustus  founded  Ik*rytus  in  order  to  provide  for 
Teteran  soldiers,  and  it  remained  an  isolated  Italian  town  in  the 
nii(l»t  of  the  Qrock  Asiatics, — like  Corinth  in  Greece,  and  Alexandria 
in  tlie  Truad.  11ie  Greek  names  of  the  towns  In  Syria  recalled  Mace- 
«luuia,  as  towns  in  Sicily  and  Magna  Gra^cia  recalletl  old  Greece,  or  as 
nauies  of  places  in  the  United  States  recall  the  mother-country, 
liul  the  older  Aramaic  names  lived  on  side  by  fiido  %vith  the  new 
Greek  names,  and  in  sumo  cases  have  outlivcil  them,  as,  for  instance, 
lleliopolis,  wliich  is  called  Baalbec  at  the  present  day.  People,  too, 
hsd  (kmble  names  as  well  as  pkices.  Thomas  who  was  calleil 
IHUymuB,  and  Tabitlm  also  called  Dorcas,  in  the  New  Testament, 
ans  familiar  examples.  Tho  Aramaic  tongue  continued  to  bo 
siioken  beside  Greek,  like  Celtic  beside  Latin  in  Gaul,  especially 
in  the  remoter  districts.  From  the  mixture  of  Greek  ami  Syrian 
lile,  a  new  mixed  typo  of  civilisation  arose,  sometimes  called 
Symhellenic,  and  clmracteristically  expressed  in  the  great  mauso- 
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lettm  erected  on  %  hill  neer  the  Euphmtei  by  Anltochm.  king  of 
Commagene.  In  his  epiUph,  that  monarch  praya»  that  upon  hb 
lioeterity  may  deeeend  the  bleMingi  of  the  gods  hoth  of  Pemis  and 
of  Muketis  (Persia  and  Macedonia). 

In  tlio  Inisy  factorieti  of  tlie  groat  Syrian  citiea^I^odicoa, 
Apamea,  Tyre,  Berytus,  nyblim — were  carried  cm  ttie  nianu« 
facturcs  QineUt  silk,  Ac)  for  wliich  the  country  was  fanioiii. 
But  Aniioch,  the  capita),  was  a  town  of  pleasure  ratlifr  tlian  of 
work.  It  M-fls  not  well  situated  for  commerce,  like  AlcxaiKlria; 
but  it  was  rich  and  magniflcent.  Splendidly  supplied  with  ii-ater, 
brightly  lit  up  at  night,  and  full  of  superb  buildings,  it,  with  its 
Muburb,  the  Gardens  of  Daphne,  was  probably  the  pleasantest  town 
in  the  empire  for  the  plcasure*scckcr. 

Southern  Syria,  on  its  eastern  side,  bordered  on  the  dependent 
kingdom  of  Kabat,  which  extended  from  Damascus,  eucirclin«; 
Palestine  on  the  east  and  south,  and  including  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  regions,  however,  of  Trachouitis, 
between  Damascus  and  Bostra,  which  had  been  committed  to  tlie 
charge  of  Zenodorus,  prince  of  Ahila,  wore  subsequently  transferred 
by  Augustus  to  the  kin*;  of  Judca,  because  Zenodonis,  instead  of 
suppressing  the  robbers  who  infested  Trachonitis,  made  common 
caiuM  with  them.  Damascus  itself,  however,  was  subject  tt>  tliu 
Nabatean  kings,  whose  capital  was  the  groat  conmiercial  city  of 
Petra,  the  midway  station  through  which  the  caravans  of  Indian 
mercliandiso  passed  on  their  road  from  Leuc6  Comd  in  Arabia,  to 
Oaza.  llicse  kings  were  Arabs,  and  Hellenism  had  only  sii|ic*r- 
ficially  touched  their  court  They  had  oflficers  named  JCjHirrhoi 
and  Stratrgoi,  In  the  northern  ])art  of  their  realm,  DnmascuH 
was  Greek,  and  the  close  neighbourhcxid  of  Syria  lirought  thoace 
border  regions  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  into  connection  with 
Greek  civilisation.  The  kings  of  Petra  were  alwayv  at  feud  with 
their  neighbours  tlie  kings  of  Judea.  Obodas  nearly  lust  his  cruwii 
for  taking  up  arms  against  Herod,  instead  of  apjiealing  to  Augustus, 
their  common  lord.  Civilisation  did  not  really  begin  fur  this 
Nabatean  kingdom,  until,  more  than  a  century  later,  it  was  at 
length  converted  into  a  Koman  province. 

The  kingdom  of  Judea,  restored  and  l)estowed  upon  Antipatcr 
of  Idumca  by  Julius  Caesar,  had  been  S|iecially  favoured  by  that 
statesman,  being  exempted  from  tribute  and  military  levies.  After 
the  death  of  Antipatcr  the  kingdom  was  won  by  his  son  Herod, 
afker  many  struggles.  At  first  the  unwilling  client  of  AntoniuR 
and  the  queen  of  Egypt,  he  performed  some  services  in  the  final 
contest  for  Cu^sar,  %vho  not  only  contimied  him  in  his  kingdum,  but 
enlarged  its  borders.    Samaria  was  addeil  to  Judea,  ond  also  the 
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line  of  coMi  from  Oata  m  iar  m  tho  Tower  of  Stmtoo,  which 
iftenvtrdf,  Qnder  Herod's  rate,  was  to  become  the  cit j  of  Gesareav 
the  chief  iiort  of  eoiitheni  Syria.  Herod,  throughoot  his  long 
Ttign,  firoBvcuted  the  work  of  HeHoDlsro,  by  no  meaot  acceptable  to 
liis  Jewiih  lubjecti,  with  generous  seal  His  policy  was  to  keep 
religion  and  the  government  of  the  state  quite  aimrt,  and  do  away 
altoj^ether  with  the  Jewish  theocracy.  Tl)cre  was  tlnu  a  con- 
tinuouH  riralry  between  the  king  and  the  high  priest.  Tlie 
INleniim  of*  Herod  was  shown  by  his  building  a  theatre  at 
Jerusalem,  and  inHtituting  a  festival,  to  be  celebrated  at  the  end 
of  every  fourth  year,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  gamefi.  At  this 
feaiivil,  musical  as  well  ns  gymnastic  and  equestrian  contests  were 
h«lil,  and  people  of  every  nation  were  iiivite<l.  He  also  imitated 
tlio  Romans  by  building  an  amphitheatre  in  the  plain  beneath  tlie 
city,  and  exhibiting  there  combats  of  wild  beasts  and  condemned 
erimin.ils.  All  this  was  a  gross  violation  of  Jewis)h  traditi(\ns. 
Ileroil  founded  two  new  cities,  both  of  which  were  named  after 
the  Emperor:  Ca^iarca,  already  mentioned,  intended  to  be  the 
import  of  Jerusalem,  and  Stflxiste,  on  the  site  of  Samaria.  'l*hese 
cities  were  of  Hellenifttio  and  not  Jewish  chanicter. 

Tho  reign  of  Herml  was  stained  by  horrible  tragedies,  which 
darkened  his  domestic  life.  Before  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  4  I1.C.,  his  kingdom  had  been  increased  by  the  land  beyond  the 
Jordan.  Hie  whole  realm  he  divkled  among  his  three  sons. 
Aa'lielans  was  to  receive  Judea,  with  Samaria  and  Idumea;  to 
lliihp  fell  Hatanca  and  the  adjacent  regions,  with  tlio  title  of 
teiran;li ;  white  Galilee  and  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan  were  assigned 
to  Hvmd  Anti|)a%  also  as  tolrarch.  But  the  kingdom  was  not 
ilcKtined  to  be  of  long  duration.  The  Jews  preferre<l  to  be  the  direct 
Mihjects  of  the  Kniiicror,  to  being  under  tho  rule  of  a  king  of  their 
(iwu ;  and  a  deputation  from  Jerusalem  waited  upon  Augustus  in 
Hume,  to  |»ray  him  to  abolish  the  kingdom.  Ilie  Emi^ror  at  ilrat 
otMnitromiMHl.  He  did  not  remove  Archelaus  from  the  government 
of  Juik*a,  b«it  ho  refused  him  tho  royal  title,  and  deprived  him 
i»f  Samaria.  A  few  years  later,  however,  in  coni4cqucnce  of  tho 
iacandcity  of  Arclieluus,  the  wi«lies  of  the  Jews  were  accomplished, 
and  Judea  wa^  made  a  Boman  iirovlnce  (G  a.d.)  under  an  im|)erial 
|»n)curator,  over  whom  doubtless  the  legatusof  Syria  %vas  em- 
luwcred  to  exercise  a  certain  supervision,  in  certain  cases,  some- 
what as  tlie  governor  of  Pannonia  might  intervene  in  Noricum. 
Under  the  i>roeurator,  the  city  communities  were  allowed  to 
mnna^e  their  own  aflaini,  as  in  Asia  or  Achaia.  In  Jerusalem,  the 
•ynhe«lrU>u,  an  institution  which  had  been  founded  under  the 
^Ivucids,  corres|X)nded  to  the  town  council,  and  the  Jiigh  priest, 
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•[>polnted  Vj  the  procurator,  to  the  chief  magietrate.  Everything 
possiUe  waa  done,  uuder  the  new  syateiDf  to  rvapect  ami  deal 
tenderly  with  the  cnatoma  and  fircjiidicea  of  the  Jcwa,  Out  of 
consideration  for  their  ohjection  to  inmgca,  the  coins  did  not  U'tr 
tlie  £m|)eror'8  head ;  and  when  lloman  soldicm  went  to  Jerusalem, 
they  had  to  leave  their  standards  behind  them  in  Ca^sarea.  The 
difference  of  treatment  which  the  occidental  Jews  exiwrivnced  in 
striking.  Tlie  same  EmiNHPors  who  persecuted  Jews  iu  tiio  wutt, 
scrupulously  respected  their  cu»toms  in  their  own  laud.  Jiut  tlio 
Jews  were  not  content;  tliey  gnimbled  against  the  tribute,  not 
liecause  it  was  op|>res8ive»  but  on  the  ground  that  it  was  irreligious 
Tliis  state  of  things  resulted  in  the  great  Jewish  war  of  Vc8[)cu>ian, 
to  which  we  shall  come  liereafter. 

Some  other  small  vassal  states  were  allowed  to  survive  for  a 
considemble  time.  The  kingdom  of  Commngene  in  the  north  waa 
not  incor]iorated  in  the  provincial  system  until  72  A.n.  The  iirin* 
cifulity  of  Chalcis,  north-west  of  Danuiscus,  survived  still  longer, 
(until  92  A.D.).  Abila,  (between  Chalcis  and  Damascus)  was 
annexed  about  49  A.n.  Ismblicus  of  Emesa  liad  been  exvcuteil 
by  Antonius  shortly  before  the  Ixittle  of  Actium ;  and  his  territory 
was  at  first  annexed  by  Augustim  to  the  province  of  Syria,  but  in 
20  B.a  restored  to  a  member  of  the  native  dynasty  of  Samjaii* 
geramua.  It  finally  became  provincial  before  81  a.u.  At  what 
time  the  Syrian  state  of  l^ilmyra,  called  in  the  Syrian  tongue 
Tadmor,  came  to  be  a  Roman  dependency,  we  cannui  say  fur 
certain,  but  probably  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  This  flouriKhing 
city,  situated  in  an  oasis  of  the  desert,  Uiy  on  the  trade  route 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  was  govenic*!, 
under  Roman  supremacy,  by  its  own  municifMil  of1icer»,  until  its 
destruction  by  the  Eniijeror  Aurelinn  in  the  third  century. 

Sect.  IV.— Eavrr. 

I  8.  The  death  of  Cleopatra,  the  last  queen  of  tie  royal  houso  of 
the  Lagidie,  was  followed  by  the  conversion  of  Egyfit  from  the 
condition  of  a  vassal  kingdom  into  a  directly  subject  land.  ]lut 
although  it  is  often  counted  with  the  imperial  provinces,  it  never 
stood  in  line  with  the  other  provinces.*  It  was  sllbjc^:t  to  tlie 
Emperor  in  his  own  right,  not  merely  as  representative  of  the 
populus  Ilomanus.  Augustus  ruled  over  Egypt,  not  as  ifrucousul, 
but  as  a  succcRSor  of  the  Ttolemies,  a  king  a!l  but  in  name ;  and 
the  country  always  remained  a  sort  of  im^ierial  |)rcserve.t     'i  he 
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Kmptror  wti  woribipped  ai  a  god  by  the  Egyptian  priattf,  aooord- 
lag  to  lb«  tame  forms  which  bad  been  used  in  the  cult  of  the  n^al 
I'tolcroiei.  It  wai  a  logical  conicquence  of  this  legal  status  of 
Kgypt,  as  tlie  Emiieror's  private  domain,  that  it  should  stand  apart 
frum  tlu)  imperial  provinces  in  ils  administration.  Thus  senators 
were  clisqualifiod  to  fill  the  post  of  governor.  Hence  the  governor 
of  Egypt  did  not  hold  the  rank  of  a  let/aiui,  but  only  of  a  pnefedttM* 
He  was  in  command,  however,  of  three  legions,  and  this  was  the 
only  case  in  which  lci;iuns  were  commanded  by  men  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  But  not  only  were  scuators  excluded  from  the 
gi>vcmorHlii|),  thoy  were  even  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  the  land 
without  iwnuission  of  tlic  lord  of  the  land.  Tliis  regulation  (which 
extHulcd  also  to  equUe»  illuitrei)  was  made  by  Augustus  in  self* 
prutection.  For  if  a  jirominent  senator  wished  to  excite  a  rebellion, 
Kgypt,  thnmgh  its  immense  resources  and  its  geographical  iioeition, 
would  have  been  a  most  favourable  field  fur  such  an  enterjiriMe. 
The  military  imiiortance  had  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  Whoever  controlled  the  Egyptian  porls  could  stop  the 
corn-supply  on  which  llomo  and  Italy  deiiciidcd,  and  thus  force 
them  to  capitulate  %vithuut  leaving  Alexandria.  And  besides 
Kgy|it  was  a  country  diflicult  to  attack  and  easy  to  defend;  it 
had  the  advantage  of  nn  insular  posllion  without  being  an  ishmd. 
Ilie  jealousy  with  which  the  Em|)erors  watched  Egypt,  is  illus- 
tratal  by  the  (ate  of  the  first  prefect,  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  poet, 
lie  allowed  his  name  and  deeds  to  be  inscribed  on  the  pyramids, 
and  these  indiscretions  were  interpreted  as  treasonable.  Tried  by 
the  senate,  he  was  removed  from  his  command,  and  his  diograce 
drove  him  to  commit  suicide.  Augustus  is  reported  on  this 
occasion  to  ha%'e  comi»lainod  that  ho  was  the  only  citizen  who 
could  not  show  anger  against  a  friend  without  making  him  an 
enemy.  Besi<lcs  the  pn-fect  there  was  a  iuridicm  to  administer 
justice,  and  an  ofTiccr  called  idiologui  to  manage  the  finances. 

Id  organisation  also  Egypt  diflered  from  the  other  provinces. 
The  system  of  the  Ptolemies  was  continued;  No  municipal  self- 
p»vemment  was  granted ;  city  life  was  not  encouraged,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  The  country  was  divided  into  districts  (nomes) 
which  were  placed  under  officers  appointed  by  the  government. 
Xo  diet  was  instituted  to  represent  the  political  views  of  the  people. 
Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  native  Kgyptians  had  formed  an  inferior 
cbss,  possessing  no  piditical  privileges,  and  under  the  Romans  their 
condition  remained  the  same. 

U|fper  Egypt  extended  to  Elephantine  on  the  Kile,  and  to 
Tm^liidytic  lUrenice  on  the  coast  (in  the  same  line  of  Lititude). 
This  Berenice  must  be  distinguished  from  Qoldcn  Berenice,  far  away 
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to  the  aouth,  O]>potit0  Aden,  which,  like  ZuU  And  IHolemaU 
Tbdrdn,  wer«  not  included  in  the  Romnn  empire. 

The  fertility  of  the  land  of  the  Kile  wm  proverhial,  and  it  hrought 
in  an  enormous  revenue  to  the  im|)erial  purse.  Augustus  did  mit 
reduce  the  heavy  taxes  which  had  heen  levied  by  his  Greek 
IMtxlecessors,  but  by  judicious  improveraeuts,  among  which  must  Le 
ettpccially  mentioned  the  re-opening  and  clearing  of  the  Nile 
canals,  he  enabled  the  country  to  bear  them,  and  Kgypt  smiu 
rouovered  from  tlie  financial  distress  in  which,  the  rule  of  rit'oiintni 
had  plunged  it.  The  chief  product  was  grain,  with  which  it 
MUppHed  Kome.  In  the  production  of  linen  Kgypt  rivallcil 
Syria ;  in  glass  msnufticturcs  it  stood  first ;  and  it  supplicnl  tho 
world  with  iiapyrus.  Excellently  fituated  fur  traflic,  Alexanilri.) 
might  cUim  to  be  the  second  city  in  the  Empire ;  as  a  cvntro 
of  commerce,  she  then  stood  at  the  head  of  all  cities  in  the  world. 
The  tradic  of  the  East  and  the  West  met  in  her  streets  and  on 
her  quays;  Greek  philoHopJiies  and  oriental  religions  mingled 
in  her  schools.  The  buildings  were  magnificent,  above  all,  tlic 
Temple  of  Serapis,  the  Museum,  and  the  lloyal  Palace.  IMierc  weie 
attractions  for  the  scholar,  as  well  as  for  the  merchant,  and  tho 
siglit-secr;  (he  Greek  library  was  the  richest,  and  the  Gn-ck 
professors  of  the  Aluseums  the  most  learnetl,  in  the  Empire.  Kver)'- 
thing,  a  Greek  writer  fays,*  was  to  be  had  in  K<.'ypt,  wealth,  quiet, 
sights,  philosophers,  gold,  a  Museum,  wine,  all  one  may  desire ! 
There  was  a  very  large  Jewish  i)Opuhitiun  in  Alexandria,  c<>m|i08ing 
a  distinct  community,  with  its  own  chief  (entitled  the  rthuardi)  ; 
and  tho  city  %vas  too  often  the  scone  of  riots  and  tumults,  as  wa4 
wont  to  be  the  case  where  there  were  large  colonies  of  Jews. 

The  capture  of  Alexandria  by  Oesar  was  commemorated  by  the 
building  of  a  suburb  called  Kico]x>Iis,  which  serveil  as  a  sort  of 
fortress  to  command  the  city,  as  a  legion  was  stationcil  there.  'J'he 
temple  of  Antonius,  incom])lete  when  the  city  was  taken,  was 
linished  and  dedicateil  to  Cn;sar.  At  a  later  jieriod  Augustus  set  up  an 
obelisk  in  Alexandria,  which  survives  to  the  present  <Iay,  although 
no  longer  in  its  old  station,  t  under  the  name  of  Clco|iatra*s  needle. 

Kgypt  had  been  accustomed  to  reckon  time  by  the  regnal  year  uf 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  same  system  was  continued  under  its  new 
sovran.  The  era  of  the  first  llonmn  ruler  was  counted,  not  from 
the  day  of  his  victory,  August  1  (30  ii.c.),  but  from  August  2ti, 
corres|)onding  to  tlie  first  day  of  the  month  Thoth,  which  the 


*  In  one  of  the  lately  diicorercd  mtmet 
of  llerodiia  (i.  27,  aqq).  Tliougli  thU 
writer  prolMhly  lived  In  tlio  3nl  century 
kx..  Ilia  deacri|itivii  ap|tlieH  e«|ttally  to 


Homan  Alexan«lrla. 

t  It  was  removed  to  New  York  tome 
years  ago. 
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Egrpliiiii  reckoned  m  the  firat  cUj  of  the  new  jeer.  Cleopiitrm 
lircd  during  the  greater  part  of  August,  and  this  circumstance  maj 
hire  determined  the  choice  of  the  heginning  of  the  new  era. 


LIST  OF  1*R0\'INCKS  AT  TilK  DKATII  OF  AUQUSrUS. 

(S)  GovMiMd  bj  pnetorUB  Icgttl. 

LiulUnU. 

AqulUnia.* 

Lnguduimttto.* 

nilRicft.* 

liaUtiA. 
k.  Oovcmcd  by  prafccti  or  pncii- 
niiort. 

Korpt  (prt  f.). 

SaidlnU  Mid  OvTaloL 

lUHU  (pref.) 

Nortcum. 

Alpcs  MarltiBHv  (pnC 

AlpMCo(tic(|irtr. 

Judet  (|»rocttr.) 

*  Tbe  IfffatI  of  thM«  prorlnoM  v«it  al 
tbt  time  «r  tbe  death  of  AagMlM  i 
tlM  control  of  Germankiw,  tbe  coi 
•r  tbe  Oemunic  ormlce. 
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e.  Qottnufd  Itj  coneabr  proconiols. 

A«i«. 

Africa. 
Ik  Oorerned  b/  pnctoriMproconfaU. 

8kllx. 

Ihiiicft. 

KarlMoeiMta. 

IftcvdociU. 

AcliAla. 

lUthynUandlViiitiM. 

Cypnw. 

Crete  end  Cjrreae. 
1  imptriatt 

c.  GorenMd  I7  lefatl  Angwti  pre* 

piwtofe* 
(I)  G«»vrrned  by  conentar  kfell. 
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MMB  AVD  PARTHU.      KXPEDITI0K8  TO  ABASIA  AXD  BTHIOPIA. 

f  1.  RelatioBi  of  Roma  and  Parthin  in  ih«  lai^t  yan  of  th«  Repttbllt. 
Antoniot  is  th«  East.  Th«  Armenian  question.  §  2.  rolicjr  of 
Attg«Mtnt.  Recorerjr  of  the  »t«n«l«rJfl  of  CrmMoa.  Recorenr  of 
Armeoin.  Oniut  Cmiir  in  the  Kast.  His  death,  f  3.  Arabia  Kelii. 
Eipedition  of  iRlius  Qalliis,  which  proves  a  failure.  §  4.  Ks|ieditioa 
against  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethio|iiiins. 

I  1.  Tiie  Amiicid  dycnaty,  which,  after  the  fall  cif  the  Greek 
SeleucitLi,  ruled  over  the  Iraoian  lands  from  the  Eiiphnitet  to  tlie 
hordeni  of  India,  derived  their  ort«;iu  from  Parthia,  a  land  Bituatcd 
between  Media  and  Boctria,  south-east  of  the  Chspian  Sea.  Their 
empire  is  called  Parthia,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  Persian  empire  of 
the  Acha;meni<lii,  and  the  later  Persian  empire  of  the  Sassanids.  But 
it  must  not  he  for«;otten  that  these  kings  were  of  Iranian  race,  speak- 
ing an  Iranian  language,  maintaining  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and 
that  the  whole  character  of  their  court  was  Persian.  T(ius  it  is  quite 
tnie  to  say  that  the  Romans  in  their  Parthian  wars  not  only 
maintained  the  same  caujie  hut  fought  against  the  same  foe  as 
I'hemistocles  when  he  rei>ulscd  Xerxes,  and  as  Alexander  when  he 
overthrew  Darius.     The  Parthian*  kingdom  was  composed  of  a 
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nomber  of  iiibordimite  kingdonui  or  Mirtpiet.  The  Orcek  cities  in 
MefopoUmia  formed  $xk  exception,  to  which  we  must  add  the 
flourifldog  mercaotile  citj  of  Heleticia,  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  andeDt  Babylon.  In  this  respect,  the  Parthian  and  Roman 
lUtes  have  been  sometimes  contrasted.  lu  the  Parthian  realm 
de{«odent  kingdoms  urere  the  rule,  city  communities  the  exception  • 
it  the  Boman  Kmiiire  cities  were  the  rule,  dependent  kingdoms 
ttie  exeefttion. 

Dffore  the  overthrow  of  their  rival  Mithradatcs,  the  Parthian 
k\tt]in  ro^anled  liome  as  a  friendly  power.  But  after  the  victories 
of  Poiiii«luH,  when  the  common  enemy  had  fallen,  Bome  and 
Firthia  stood  ihco  to  lace  and  liecame  rivals  themselves.  Syria 
then  became  a  Bouian  jirovincp,  and  the  Euphrates  was  fixed 
lijr  treaty  aw  the  boundary  between  the  great  Kuroi)can  and  the 
Srcst  Axiatic  power.  But  there  were  many  causes  fur  disconl. 
Armenia,  like  Cappaducia,  became  a  Roman  dependency ;  and  this 
drcmnstance  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  war.  That  country,  very 
iin|M)rtaut  to  both  states  from  a  military  point  of  view,  %vas 
dndined  to  bo  tos8od  continually  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Ptrtliia  and  Bome.  In  language,  society,  and  nationality,  Armenia 
VM  far  nearer  to  tlie  eastern  than  to  the  western  power;  and  the 
piJiticsl  bonds  which  united  it  to  Bome  were  always  somewhat 
irtificial.  Another  source  of  discord  Iny  in  Atroixitene,  the  land 
MOuth  of  Armenia ;  fur  the  vassal  king  of  that  country,  desiring  to 
free  himself  from  Parthian  su^iremacy,  often  sought  to  become  the 
rsssal  of  Home,  llie  actual  viulation  of  the  treaty  came  from  the 
ttomani,  wlio  assumed  overlordship  over  the  Me80|)0taniian  city  of 
Kiksss,  and  attempted  to  extend  the  borders  of  the  de])ciulent  king« 
(ium  of  Armenia  into  Parthian  territory.  How  Parthia  declared 
wsr  agftioHt  Armcois,  how  th!s  led  to  the  fatal  expedition  of  Crassus 
ami  tlie  field  of  Csrrha*,  how  in  consequence  of  that  defeat,  Armenia 
fell  into  tlie  {lOwer  of  tlie  Parthians,  need  not  bo  repeated  here. 

Klated  by  their  success  the  Parthians  began  to  denmud  the  cession 
of  8jrria;  while  on  the  side  of  Bome  It  was  regarded  m  a  matter  of 
honour  to  revenge  the  defeat  at  Carrlue  and  recover  the  standartls  of 
Crassus.  The  Civil  Wars  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  such 
dcii;:iij.  One  great  dcfe:it,  indeed,  the  enemy  experieucetl  when  they 
invmlcd  Syria  in  38  luc,  at  the  hands  of  Ventidius  Bassus ;  Pacoms, 
the  itui  of  the  great  king,  fell  on  the  field  of  Qindaros.  Marcus 
Antunius  at  length  seriously  faccil  tlie  Parthian  question,  in  oon- 
hcctiun  with  his  own  ambitious  design  of  founding  a  great  Eastern 
.  cniiire,  coniiHised  of  dependent  kingdoms.  It  will  be  remembered 
1m)w  Ills  expedition  came  to  nought.  At  that  time,  the  king  of  Purthia 
vsi  Pbraatcs,  who  was  highly  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  and 
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Antonioi  tupportod  th«  pretender  Moomset.  The  king  of  Armeni* 
WM  ArtaTaades,  and  be,  wishing  to  increase  his  dominion  by  tlio 
addition  of  Atropateoe,  ardently  supported  Antonius,  Another 
Artavasdes  was  king  of  Atroijatcne.  Antonius  blamed  the  Armenian 
king  for  Ilia  failure*  repaired  to  Armenia  in  34  n.c,  seixed  him  and 
carried  him  to  Egypt,  whore  he  was  put  to  death  by  Cleopatra. 
Ills  son  Artaxes  fled  to  the  Parthiana.  At  the  aame  time 
Antoniua  became  reconciled  with  Artavasdes  of  AtruiMiteoe, 
obtained  hia  danghtcr  in  marriage  fur  a  son  of  his  own,  whom  he 
set  up  as  king  of  Armenia,  l^ut  at  this  moment  Antonius  WiU 
called  upon  to  deal  with  CaMUir;  ami  Phraatets  seizing  the  op|ior- 
tunity,  de|)08ed  the  two  kings,  and  combined  both  Armenia  and 
Atro|jatcne  under  the  nilc  of  Artaxes,  son  of  the  Armenian 
Artavasdes.  Fortunately  for  Itonmn  interests,  intestine  struggles 
broke  out  in  Pcniia,*  simultaneously  with  the  final  contest  between 
the  two  lloman  triumvirs.  Phraatcs  was  deposed,  and  Tiridatcs 
was  set  up  in  his  steml. 

$  2.  Augustiui  has  been  blamed  for  not  dealing  resolutely  with 
the  Eastern  question  immediately  after  his  victory  over  his  rival. 
It  lias  been  suid  that  he  should  have  at  once  taken  steps  to  plant 
his  power  in  Armenia,  and  make  that  country  securely  and 
permanently  Roman,  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  recognised 
authority  over  the  Colchiatis,  the  Iberians,  and  the  AlbauiauM,  who 
inhabited  the  regions  between  Armenia  and  the  Caucasua,  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  It  seemed  incumbent  on  him,  too,  to 
recover  the  standards  captured  at  Carrho) ;  and  at  the  same  time 
two  exiles  were  imploring  his  help,  Tiridates,  who  had  \>ccn  over- 
thrown soon  after  his  elevation,!  and  Artavasdes,  king  of  Atro- 
]iateDe.  llie  desire  which  the  Itomaiis  felt  at  thiii  time  to  see  tho 
l^arthians  humbled  is  reflected  in  the  earlier  writings  of  Iloraco. 
Augustus  is  called  juvenii  ParlhU  horrenduM,%  and  ''will  bo 
regardi'd  as  a  true  god  u\ron  earth  if  he  adds  the  Britons  and  tlie 
dangerous  Persians  to  tho  em]nro.**{  lien  clearly  looked  forward 
to  a  Parthian  war.-  But  Augustn.s,  after  tho  conquest  of  E^^pt, 
]i08tponed  the  settlement  of  tho  Eastern  question.  Perhaps  ho  waa 
influenced  by  the  ill-success  of  Antonius  ;  and  his  army,  tloubtloHHy 
eager  for  rewards  and  rest,  would  hsvQ  been  little  diniHiscd  tu 
undertake  an  arduous  cam|Niign  in  Armenia.  And  alovo  all 
Augustus  himself  was  not  a  geoeml.     Observing  the  doiucatic 

•  llurace.  Odt$,  III.  S.   IS :  McUiu  In-  ;  f  OiIm,  III.  i.  4 : 
fwiiw  HiU  lurtoofla  aia4«W>i  •mil*.  Pramctm  UIvim  liAlit-Utur 

t  llurocp.   Oil«f.  II.  a.  IT:  lUtklllBni  |  Aii«u«tiM  mIUmtIU  llrlUniil* 

Cyrt  Mlu  llirMten.  |  ImiHrlg  gravlUunnuc  Wnin^ 

X  Saiirts,  11.  6.  li^.  | 
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diioordt  in  Fftrthia,  be  hoped  to  •eitlo  the  eutern  fixmtler 
•dnnUjeoiitly  for  llonM  by  diplomacy*  and  noi  by  anna.  Ua 
eoniolad  Artavaadaa  with  the  kingdom  of  Lener  Armenia  and  gave 
icfuge  in  Syria  to  Tiridatea,  In  23  b.c.  an  opportunity  came  for 
recovering  the  atandaida  and  captivea  which  had  been  taken  at 
Garrhie.  lliraaiea  icnt  an  emboasy  demanding  that  Tiridatea 
■liould  be  ^vcn  up  to  him,  and  alio  an  infant  son  of  his  own  wliom 
Tiridatea  had  carried  ofll  Tlio  child  waa  sent  back,  but  it  was 
itifHilaied  that  in  retiu^  the  captivea  and  the  atandarda  should  be 
razored.  It  waa  in  connection  with  thin  affair  that  Agnppa  waa 
Kfit  tu  the  Kast  with  proconsular  imjttriHm.  IMiroatca  did  not 
fulfil  the  conditi(»n8  immciliatoly,  but  in  20  o.c.  Augustua  appeared 
10  the  Kast  himself,  and  the  Parthian  king  yielded.  The  £mperor 
wu  proud  of  Ilia  success,  which  in  his  account  of  his  oan  decda 
lie  r«:ordM  thus :  **  I  cum))elled  the  Parthiaua  to  rcatore  to  me  the 
itandsrds  and  spoiU  of  three  lloman  armies,  and  suppliautly  to  beg 
tlie  rrieudnliip  of  the  Itoman  people,  Tliose  stamlards  I  deposited 
in  the  temfile  of  Mara  Ultor."  Toeta  celebrated  the  event  as  if 
it  ranked  with  the  most  brilliant  achtevementa  o/  Roman  arms. 
Virgil  sings  of  ''following  Aurora,  and  cUiming  the  atandarda 
from  the  rarthiana,"  and  imagines  the  £uphmtea  as  flowing  with 
less  haughty  atream  * ;  and  the  enaigns  so  peacefully  recovered 
are  described  by  Horace  as  **  torn  from  "  the  enemy. f 

In  the  same  year  a  more  solkl  success  was  obtained,  the  recovery 
of  Armenia.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed  there  againat  the  king 
Artaxes,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  £mi)cror,  requesting  that 
IT^rancs  (tlie  younger  brother  of  Artaxes),  who  waa  educated  at 
Konic,  should  be  sent  to  rolgn  in  his  stead.  Tiberius,  the  Emperor's 
itq«on,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  deposing  Artaxea  and 
infltalling  Tigranot*.  Artaxes  waa  murdered  by  the  party  which 
had  cuiispirod  against  him ;  and  Tigranes  wais  established  in  the 
kingdom,  which  thus  became  once  more  a  doficndency  of  Home. 
Atrtipdtene,  however,  wns  se|)arated,  and  given  to  AriobarzancH, 
•on  of  its  foniicr  king  Artavasdes,  but  it  seems  to  have  remained 
timlcr  Parthian  supremacy.  Ariobarxanes,  like  Tigranes,  had  Ix^en 
Ahicati'd  at  l«ome. 

New  troubles  however,  foon  arose  in  Armenia.  Tigranea  died, 
and  the  kint;dora  waa  agitated  by  stniggles  between  tlie  friends  of 
IVirthia  and  the  friends  of  Itumc.  Augustus  again  entrusted  to  hia 
■tepion  the  oAico  of  restoring  order  in  Armenia ;  but  Tiberius,  from 
motives  of  private  rvseutmeiit,  declined  the  commission  (U  D.C.). 

*  .KntU^  vil.  CSS  t  AururaiiMiiM  Mqul  I  f  Od4a,  Iv.  11.  T  i  DtrvpU  P^rtlMmua 
rtflliu«t|iM  rppoMTro  tlgna.     vlll.  13S  i  I  •u|ierbl«  p«wUI>iM« 
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Noihlng  WM  done  dnriog  iha  next  four  jeari:  bat  lh«ii  Uwm 
decided  that  the  ordering  of  the  Katt  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
young  grandson  of  (he  Emperor,  Gains  Caesar,  and  should  ibrm  a 
brilliant  beginning  to  the  career  of  the  dcntlned  Imperator.  The 
young  prince  started  with  high  ho|)es  dreaming  perhaps  of  oriental 
conquests  and  of  rivalling  the  fame  of  Alexander.  Ilia  enthusiasm 
seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by,  perhaps  to  have  aflectctl,  his  eldert. 
A  courtly  poet  cried,  "Koi\',  far  Kast,  thou  Hhalt  be  ouia***;  aiKl 
Juba,  the  literary  king  of  Maurctania,  wrote  an  account  of  Arabia, 
for  the  special  benefit  of  Gains,  whoso  virion  was  chiefly  fixed  nu 
the  conquest  of  ihnt  unconquerable  land.  The  settlement  of  tlie 
Arnicnian  question  was,  in  tlie  first  iuHtnnco,  easily  and  i^cacffiilly 
accomplished.  Gains  and  IMiraataceM,  the  son  of  Pliraales,  met  on 
an  bland  in  the  middle  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Parthian  agret^l 
to  resign  his  claim  to  Armenia.  But  it  was  still  necessary  tu 
enforce  submissiop  to  this  deciiion  in  Armenia  itself ;  and  accordingly 
Gains  proceeded  thither  to  iiistal  Ariobarxancd,  son  of  Artavaisticii. 
Before  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Artagira  he  wan  wounded  by 
treachery,  and  some  months  later  he  died  of  the  eflccts  of  the  hurt 
at  Limym  in  Ly cia  (4  a.d.).  During  the  rest  of  the  reign  pf 
Augustus,  no  serious  measures  were  adopted  in  regard  to  Annenia, 
and  tliat  state  was  rent  by  the  contentions  between  the  Parthian 
and  the  Jloman  iMU-ties. 

1 3.  The  unfortunate  death  of  the  young  Caisar  put  an  end  to 
the  deaign  of  conquering  Arabia.  That  enterprise  had  been 
seriously  entertained  by  the  Iloman  government,  and  actually 
attempted  at  an  earlier  date.  The  {lossession  of  southern  Arabia 
would  have  been  an  important  advantage,  not  like  (hat  of  Armenia  «ir 
Mavia  for  military  purposes,  but  from  a  |Hire]y  mercantile  point  of 
view.  The  chief  route  of  trade  from  India  to  Euroi)e  was  by  the  I  ted 
H(>a — Adane  (Aden)  was  then,  as  now,  an  im|x>rtant  {wrt — ainl  tlie 
Arabians,  with  their  born  genius  for  conmu-rce,  had  it  in  their 
liambi.  The  Indian  wares  were  disembarked  either  at  Leucd  Cuni<^ 
on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia,  and  thence  tranN|x>rted  overland  to 
i*etra  and  on  to  some  Syrian  |x>rt,  or  at  Myus  llormos,  on  the 
opposite  Egyptian  coast,  whence  they  were  carrietl  by  camels  to 
Cuptos  (near  Thebes)  and  shipped  for  Alexandria.  Once  in  pu^sca- 
sion  of  Egypt,  the  Roman  government  could  not  fail  to  ree  that  it 
would  be  highly  profitable  to  command  the  Ited  Sea  route  entin*ly, 
and  get  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  their  own  subjects.  Not  lung 
after  the  establishment  of  his  power,  Augustus  took  up  tlui 
question,  and  here  for  once,  ho  was  aggressive.  lie  planned  an 
exiiedition,  of  which  the  object  was  to  reduce  under  Itomon  sway 
*  Kuuc,  orkot  vlUme,  noater  t rU  t  Ovkl,  Ar»  Am,^  1. 178. 
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tlM  UihI  of  Yemen,  the  •outh-wctCern  portion  of  the  Arabian 
peninttilA.  l*hai  land  was  knoitu  to  the  Roroana  as  Arabia  Felix* 
iihI  its  people— the  Uimyaritea— as  the  Sabici.  It  was  a  rich 
eouDtrjTt  which  in  itself  invited  conqnosty  though,  in  consequence 
of  the  remote  situation,  the  luxurious  inhabitants  had  never  been 
nbdued,  as  Horace  tells  us,  by  a  foreign  master.*  They  supplied 
the  Empire  with  spices  ami  perfumes,  cassia,  aloes,  myrrh,  fraukin- 
cense,  while  in  return  they  receircd  the  precious  metals,  which 
they  kept  in  their  land.  The  expedition  started  towards  the  end 
of  25  iLC^  and  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  iElius  Qallus,  an  officer 
bclding  a  high  post  in  Egyptf  Ten  thousand  men,  half  the 
Dttinber  of  trooim  in  Egypt,  were  placed  under  his  command,  in 
sdditkm  to  auxiliaries  supplied  by  the  kings  of  Nnbatea  and  Judea. 
The  Nabateans  liad  constant  intercourse  with  Arabia  Felix,  and 
HyllsMit,  a  roiuistcr  of  the  Nabntean  king  Obodns,  undertook  to 
phy  tlie  part  of  guide.  The  whole  expedition  was  miserably 
mumanaged ;  it  is  hard  to  say  how  for  Galhis  waa  to  blame  and 
bow  far  his  guiile  may  have  acto*I  in  bad  faith.  Ilia  friend  the 
geograiAicr  Strabo,  from  whom  we  learn  the  dctaila  of  the  enter- 
priie,  shifts  the  blame  on  Syllnsus;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable,  tbikt 
the  Nabatcans  may  have  secretly  wished  the  expedition  to  fail, 
thinking  that  its  success  might  divert  the  traffic  that  had  hitherto 
pmed  through  tlieir  country. 

Tlie  army  embarked  at  Arainoe  (on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez)  in  a 
fleet  of  war-vesMcla.  Such  vessels  were  quite  needless,  as  there  was 
no  question  of  hostilities  by  sea.  They  disembarked  at  Leucd 
Ctoil,  which  was  perliaps  at  this  time  subject  to  Rome,  aud  passed 
the  winter  there.  In  sprrog  they  marched  southwarda  by  circuitoua 
mhI  laborious  routes,  and  at  length  reached  the  capital  of  the 
Sftha'on^  Ihit  the  army,  though  the  natives  gave  little  trouble, 
hail  suflcred  severely  from  disease  and  hunger,  and  when  at  last 
they  came  to  the  residence  of  the  Saba;an  kings,  Mariba,  on  its 
voudy  hill,  both  the  general  and  the  men  were  too  exhausted  and 
«k»I)un<lent  to  set  to  the  tank  of  besii'giug  it.  Having  spent  six  days 
tliere,  OuIIuh  abandoned  the  undertaking,  aud  the  expedition  returned 
Imnir,  but  with  mora  K|)ced  than  it  had  gone  thither.  Something 
hid  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  exploring  the  country,  but  the 
Htbnnwere  still,  as  before,  unconqticrcd.  Augustus,  however,  did  not 
chorjie  to  consider  the  expedition  a  failure.  He  speaks  of  it 
cumplaccotly  among  lib  achievements,  aud  he  promoted  <£lius 
n«llitt  to  the  ])rcfocture  of  Egypt. 

*  '*<".  I.  St.  3:  Nun  Mitc  ihrvktb  I  alrradyi  bul  Uie  evidHice  Memi  nther 
Skrv  rrfffl^fi.  I  to  fjivuur  tlit  view  tlut  li«  w«a  maile  |»re. 

t  Mv«Mm«  Uilnkt  be   »«  pt^Uxx]  f«ct  after  liii  expnlititm. 
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tmUrjwimf  iIm  other  half  vm  cbIM  upon  to  Atknl  the  aovtheni 
froiifier  astinat  the  t^cgrwioat  of  a  Beis^faboorin^  pofwr.  Upprr 
Rgjpt  ezteoded  ao  fiv  ao  Elepliantine  on  the  Xilc*  and  bejood  tliat 
IrmU  lay  the  kiid  U  the  Elbici^ens,  at  tMa  time  ruled  bj  the  ooe- 
fjcd  queen  Cindaoe.  She  had  mvadcd  and  i  lundered  tlie  extnmie 
f«rts  of  Ufipcr  Egjpt — Sjene  and  Elqtluuitiiie;  aoil  after  fruit Ie«i 
dernamls  Ux  eitbiactioOt  C  Petroiiius  the  prefect  vas  obli'.'cil  to 
Uke  tlie  6el«l  (24  bx.\  at  the  head  of  10,000  routmen  and  HOO  horM*. 
lie  routed  the  enemj,  touk  the  tuwn  of  Pm^IcIiU  oq  the  Kile,  aiid 
adranced  aa  lar  at  Nar«ta,  where  waa  the  qucen*a  labcc,  in  the 
ueighbourliood  of  ilie  Kthioithm  ca|*itai  Meroe.  He  razed  Xa)iata 
to  tlie  ^ro«ind.  lie  did  iM»t  atteiiiiit  to  occtipy  all  thia  oooiitrj,  but 
made  a  strong  place,  nauied  IVninis  (or  rrvniis),  his  adranccd  i««t. 
In  the  followiDg  jear  Premnia  was  attacked  bj  tlie  Ktbiopian!i,  ami 
Petrcmiua  had  to  retam  a^n  to  relieve  it.  lie  iutlictcd  another 
deieat  oo  the  foe  (22  ilc.\  and  Caodace  vas  comiti^^ned  to  sue 
UfT  peace.  Her  ambasfadora  were  tent  to  Augustus,  who  was 
then  at  Saroos«  and  i^aee  waa  granted,  the  pnfcct  being  diluted 
to  eracuate  the  territory  which  he  lukl  occupied.  Augustus  drew 
the  line  of  fruotier  at  Sjene. 


▲■fwtat  aa4  ArUvstte. 
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InkIhii*.  I  9.  lt«be1lion  of  PaoDODiii  ami  Dnlm.-itin,  luppreascd  by 
Tiberiun.  |  10.  I^froli  of  aernwny.  Defeat  of  Varui.  |  11. 
Tiberiui  rtturii*  to  tha  llhine.  |  12.  Eflert  of  the  various  dis- 
••ter«  on  Augustus.  His  lant  tfays  and  death  (14  A.D.).  |  13.  EittimaU 
•f  Augustus.    I  14.  JIontiMtitttM  AncyranMtn  and  Jireciimwn  ImperiL 

Skct.  I.— Tub  Conquest  of  Qermany. 

I  1.  Tns  subject  of  tlic  ]>rGflcnt  chapter  ia  the  etory  of  the 
Romtn  Germany  that  might  have  been.  Caesar's  conquest  of 
Oftul  pointed  beyond  tlie  limits  of  that  country  to  further 
coQqnestf;  it  pointed  beyond  the  sea,  to  the  island  of  the  north, 
mmI  eutwaid  beyond  the  Rhine,  to  the  forests  of  centf|il  Europe. 
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Cmor  bad  akiowii  the  wa/  to  the  canqueiit  of  Britain^  be  hiul 
likewise  erosecd  the  Rhine.  At  far  as  Britain  was  oenc«rned, 
Augustus  did  not  follow  out  the  suj^cstions  of  his  ''father**; 
Uiat  enterprise  was  reserved  for  one  of  his  successors.  But  iu 
regard  to  Germany  he  was  persuaded  to  act  otherwiite.  Tlie  adraaco 
of  the  Roman  frootier  from  tlie  Rhino  to  the  Albis  (Gibe),  and  Uie 
subjugation  of  the  inti'rvcning  iiooplcs,  must  have  seemed  fn>ni  s 
military  i)olnt  of  view  good  policy.  Tlie  lino  of  frontier  to  Ut 
defended  would  thus  be  IcsHcneii.  Tlie  defence  of  the  Upper 
<  Danube,  from  Vindonissa  on  the  Rhine  to  Lauriacum  would  not  bo 
needctl,  and  the  Albis  would  take  the  place  of  the  Rhine,  llii^ 
project  of  extending;  the  Empire  to  the  Albis,  into  which  perlui|« 
the  cautious  Emperor  w#s  persuaded  by  the  ardour  of  his  favourite 
stepson  Drusus,  ^vas  well  begun  and  seemingly  certain  of  succcsi, 
when  it  was  cut  short  by  an  untoward  accident,  if  there  was  net 
some  deeper  cause  in  the  hidden  counsels  of  the  Roman  govcni- 
mcnt.  But  the  winning  and  losing  of  Germany  is  a  most  intercut^ 
ing  episode,  giving  us  our  earliest  glimpse  of  the  rivers  and  forests 
of  central  Kuro|)c. 

f  2.  Caesar  iu  his  Commentaries  has  given  a  brief  Mketch  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  Germans  in  general,  and  of  tlio 
Suevians  in  {Kirticular.  This  sketch,  though  Homewliat  vague  ainl 
doubtless  derivc<l  chiefly  from  the  information  of  Gauis,  is  valuablo 
as  the  eariiest  picture  of  the  life  of  our  forefathers,  and  one  written 
by  a  great  statesman.  lie  describes  them  as  a  hardy,  laborious  an<l 
temperate  people,  dividing  their  life  between  hunting  and  warlike 
exercises.  Tliey  ])ractiso  agriculture  but  little,  and  subsist  cliielly 
on  flesh,  milk,  and  cheese.  No  one  itoKscsses  a  ix*nuanent  lot  of 
Innd;  but  the  chiefs  assign  a  certain  portion  of  land  every  year, 
and  for  only  one  ycar*s  occuimncy,  to  the  several  communities  which 
form  a  eiuitas.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  allotments  are  given 
np,  and  each  community  moves  elsewhere.  For  this  custom 
several  reasons  were  given,  of  which  the  most  im|K>rtant  were  tliat 
the  people  might  not  by  permanent  settlement  become  agricultural 
and  give  up  warfare;  that  the  more  powerful  might  not  drive  the 
weaker  from  their  iioAscssioos ;  and  tliat  the  mass  of  the  (leople  miglt 
be  contented.  The  territory  of  each  tribe  is  isolated  from  those  of  its 
neighbours  by  a  surrounding  strip  of  devastated  un^ieopled  land, 
'iliis  is  a  safeguard  against  sudden  attack.  In  time  of  war  special 
commanders  are  chosen ;  but  in  time  of  {x^ace,  there  ii<  no  central  or 
supreme  magistracy  in  the  state,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
districts  {pogi)  or  tribal  subdivisions,  administer  justice.  The 
Suevi  had  a  hundred  pagi,  of  which  each  furnished  a  thousand  men 
to  the  military  host ;  the  rest  stayed  at  home  and  pn>vided  food 
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ix  tiM  warriori.  Tlie  next  /car  the  warriofrt  returned  home  and 
tilled  the  land*  while  thoee  who  had  atayed  at  home  the  previoua 
y«ir  took  their  phicca. 

From  thia  aketch  it  may  he  inferred  that  the  tribes  known  by 
CNiar  **  were  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  nomadic  life  to  timt 
of  Mttled  cuUivAtion."  Some  tribes  must  have  been  in  a  more 
nlvAucod  stage  of  deTelo{>inout  than  others ;  and  this  develofiment 
must  have  been  proceeding  during  the  age  of  Augustus.  But  we 
luive  no  moans  of  tracing  it. 

§  3.  Tiie  first  disturbance  in  Oaul  after  the  battle  of  Actium  was 
tlic  revolt  of  tlio  Celtic  Morinl,  in  the  nciglibourhood  of  Qcsoriacum 
(BouUigne) ;  and  tiiclr  rebellion,  perhaps,  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  tlie  invasion  of  tlic  German  Sucvians  from  beyond  the 
Itbine,  in  tlic  same  year  (29  n.c.).  Tlie  Suevians  were  driven  Imck,  and 
the  Moribi  subductl  by  Qaius  Carrinas ;  while  Nonius  Gallus,  about 
tho  laine  time,  suppressed  a  riitiag  of  the  'J'rcveri,  ou  the  Mosella. 
The  fullowing  years  were  marked  by  those  measures  of  organisation 
io Gaul,  which  have  been  mentioned  already  (Chap.  VI.).  'Jhore 
RccnM  to  have  beeu  a  good  deal  of  oppression  in  the  taxation,  and 
diiigiatisfaction  among  the  provincials.  In  26  b.c.  German  invaders 
csme  from  beyond  the  Ithine,  and  were  repulsed  by  M.  Vinicius ; 
but  wo  know  not  whether  they  came  by  the  invitation  of  Itoman 
niltjccts.  More  alarming  was  the  invasion  which  took  place  nine 
yeaw  later.  Sugambri,  Usi petes,  and  Tcncterl,  tribes  whoso  homes 
were  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Rhine,  crossed  the  river  on  an 
cxfiedition  of  plunder,  and  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Icgatus,  lit. 
Lulliui,  carrying  off  the  eagle  of  the  Vth  legion.  This  event  was 
not  a  very  serious  loss,  but  it  was  a  serious  disgrace.*  Augustus 
Itastened  to  Gaul  hiniMlf,  taking  Tiberius  with  him;  the  question 
of  the  defence  of  tho  northern  frontiers  was  becoming  serious. 
Tiberius  was  ap^iointed  to  the  military  command  in  Gaul,  ami 
oflcDsive  oiicratious  were  begun  by  the  annexation  of  Noricum  and 
the  conquest  of  lljutia  and  Yindelicia.t 

14.  in  12  D.C.  Drusus  succcetleil  his  brother  as  commander  of 
the  Ithiue  army,  lie  was  a  brilliant  young  man,  hardly  twenty- 
five  years  old,  handsome,  brave,  and  ]x>pular ;  of  winning  manners 
vorshippeii  by  the  soldiers;  ardent  and  bold, but  a  sagacious  leader, 
lie  liMt  no  time  in  setting  about  the  accomplishment  of  his 
•clieme  of  conquest  1x*yond  the  Uhine ;  nnd  the  occasion  was  given 

*  Hnnc*  ftUndet  to  thU  In  bM  praise  (Oilri.  Iv.  3.  34)  pro|>bcflict  (13  S.C.)  A 
«f  UAlkm  (Oifrf,  Ir.  f .  36)  tu  wbom  be     vlcioiy  over  I  lie  Sumnibrt :~ 


>artb«if«  A  biIihI  **  temifuriboa  dubiis4|ue 
f  »ft  «bvve,  Chap.  VI.  ^  le.    Horace 


guaiMloque  trabei  ferocet 
Per  Mcram  cllwm  mcritft  d?conw 
KrvDOe  i»ugainbrM. 
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to  him  by  the  hottilitict  of  tho  Sugambri  and  their  confedtfratci. 
Hariog  inaugorated  the  altar  of  Augustus  at  Luguduntim,  and  thus 
called  forth  a  display  of  loyal  sentiment  in  Qaiil,  he  proceeded  to 
the  lower  Rhine,  threw  a  bridge  across  the  river,  and  entered  tlie 
land  of  the  Usii^etes,  who  had  already  begun  hostilities.  Tliii 
tribe  dwelled  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Lnjtpia,  a  tributtiry 
of  the  Rhine,  which  still  bears  the  same  name  in  the  form  JJj»pe, 
The  lands  south  of  tlie  Luppia  belonged  to  the  Sugambri,  and 
southward  still  as  far  as  the  Lavgonna  (now  shortened  into  LuJin) 
dwelt  the  Tencteri.  Having  quelled  the  Usijietes,  tlio  Ronmii 
general  marched  southward  to  chastise  the  Sugambri,  wiio,  under 
their  chieftain  Mclo,  had  begun  the  hostilities. 

But  at  present  his  way  did  not  lie  further  in  that  direction,  lliii 
]>lan  was  to  subdue  the  northern  regious  of  Qcnnany  first ;  and  he  liad 
decided  that  this  must  be  done  in  connection  with  tlie  navigation  of 
tlic  northern  coast  There  were  three  stages  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Albis.  The  conqueror  must  first  advance  to  the  Amisia,  ami  then 
to  the  Visurgin,  before  he  reached  the  Albis,  his  final  limit.  The 
names  of  these  rivers,  thus  Latinized  by  Roman  lips,  are  still  tlie 
same:  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  A  carnal  connecting  the 
Rhine  with  Lake  Flevo  (ns  the  sheet  of  water  corres|x>ndiiig  tu  the 
Zuyder  Zee  was  then  called)  was  constructed  by  the  army  umler 
Drusus,  from  whom  it  was  named  the  Fossa  Drusiaua;  so  that  the 
Rhine  fleet  could  sail  straight  through  the  Lake  into  the  German 
Ocean  and  coast  along  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amisio.  The  Bataviaiis 
acknowledged  without  resistance  the  lordship  of  Rome,  and  lieli^nl 
the  trooi«  in  cutting  the  canal ;  and  the  FriNians,  who  dwelled  north- 
east of  Lake  Flovo,  likewise  submit  te<l  to  Drusus  witliout  rcsisttaiice. 
Having  thus  secured  the  coast  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Amisia,  lie 
occupied  the  ittland  of  Burchanis  (which  wo  may  certainly  iileutify 
with  liorknm)  at  the  mouth  of  tliat  river,  and  sailing  up  the  strcuin, 
.  defeated  the  Bructeri  in  a  naval  encounter.  Iteturning  tu  the  mia, 
he  invaded  the  land  of  the  Chatici,  who  inhabited  the  coast  re«:ioiM 
on  cither  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Visurgls ;  but  it  does  not  apiiear 
whether  the  Itoman  fleet  sailed  as  far  as  the  ViHurgis,  or  whci  licr 
Drusus  advanced  into  the  territory  of  the  Chauci  from  the  Aiiiiaiiii. 
In  the  return  voyage  the  shiiis  ran  some  danger  in  the  trcacliemiia 
shallows,  but  were  extricated  by  the  friendly  FrUians  who  had 
accomfianied  the  expedition  on  foot. 

S  5.  Thus  the  work  of  Drusus  in  the  fir^t  year  of  his  command 
was  the  reduction  of  the  coast  of  Ix>wer  Germany  as  far  as  iIks 
Visurgis.  In  the  next  year  (11  D.c.)  he  determined  to  follow  thin 
up  by  the  reduction  of  the  inhuid  regions  in  the  same  din^tioii. 
For  thi^  purpose  he  had  to  dioose  another  way.    The  chief  niilitary 
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lUlkm  00  the  Lower  Ulilne  waiat  this  time  CMtraYetan,*  Bituttt«d 
Bot  f$f  from  the  month  of  the  Luppia.  Starting  from  h  re  in  spring, 
the  legions  crossed  the  Hhino,  suhduod  once  more  the  unruly 
UMipetes,  threw  a  Ividgo  across  the  Luppia  and  entered  the  land  of 
the  Sugambrl  In  order  to  advanco  eastward  it  was  necessary  to 
aiciiie  the  tranquillity  of  these  troublesome  tribes  in  the  rear. 
Tlicn  Mlowing  the  course  of  the  Luppia,  Dnisus  advanced  into  the 
bbd  of  the  Chenvici  (the  modern  \Ve»tiihaIiaX  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Visurgis.  It  was  thought  that  the  Sugambri  might  liave 
llirown  olmtacles  in  the  way  of  this  achievement,  but  they  were 
folly  occupied  by  a  war  with  their  southern  neighbours,  the  Chatti, 
wlio  dwelled  about  the  Taunus  Mountains.  Want  of  supplies  and 
the  apimmch  of  winter  |>rcvented  the  Homans  from  crosning  the 
VijHir^^ig,  la  returning,  they  fell  into  a  snare,  which,  but  ibr  the 
•kill  of  the  general  and  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  would  have 
liroved  fatal.  At  a  place  named  Arbalo,  which  cannot  be  identified, 
they  were  surrounded  in  a  narrow  pass  by  an  ambushed  enemy. 
Hut  the  Gennan»,  confident  in  their  own  ixwition.and  regarding  tlie 
Itoiiians  as  lost  men,  tuok  no  precautions  iu  attacking;  and  the 
le^oM  cut  their  way  through,  and  reached  the  Luppia  in  safety. 
On  the  banks  of  that  river,  at  the  )x>int  where  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Alisii,  Drusus  erected  a  fort,  as  an  aclvanced  position  in  the 
country,  wliich  was  yet  to  be  thoroughly  subdued.  This  fort,  also 
naiDoil  AImo,  iierhaps  corrcs))onds  to  the  modem  Elsen,  the  river 
being  the  Alme.  About  the  same  time  another  fort  was  established 
oa  Mount  Taunus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Clintti,  whom  the  Romans 
drove  out  of  their  own  land  into  that  of  the  Sugambrl  The 
following  year  (10  n.c)  seems  to  have  been  occupied  with  the 
•ubju^^ation  of  tlie  Chatti,  who  were  fighting  to  recover  their  old 
Immiki  between  the  Tuiugonna  and  the  Mcrnus  (Main).  During 
this  year  Drusus  ix>»sessed  the  proconsular  power — tliat  is  the 
wcundary  imperium,  as  it  is  called,  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
Km]eror— which  had  been  conferred  u|)on  him  by  designation  in 
tlie  intviouH  year.  Soon  afterwards,  perhaps  in  the  following 
year,  along  with  his  brother  Tiberius  he  received  the  title  of 
iiHjierutor, 

While  DrustM  was  thus  actively  accomplishing  his  great  design 
of  a  Homan  Germany,  ho  was  not  neglectful  of  the  defence  of 
the  Hlilne,  which  was  securoil  by  a  line  of  fifty  forts  on  the  left 
bonk,  between  the  sea  and  Vindonissa.  The  chief  station  of  tlie 
Lower  Rhioe  was  Castm  Vetera;  of  the  Upper,  Moguntiacum 
(Mainz),  probably  founded  by  ]>ruBus.  Among  the  most  important 
stations,  which  were  established  either  at  this  time  or  not  much 
*  birteo,  near  XAoteo. 
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Inter,  were  Argentoratnin/  the  ioathem  Novioiniigut,  which 
oorrcuponds  to  Spcjer,  DorbetonuiguR,  ningium,  Bonnn;  the 
northern  Korionuigui,  which  it  still  Nimegnen,  and  the  mtrtliem 
liiij^umim  on  the  Rhine,  which  hw  become  Jjcyden,  In  contrast 
wiih  its  aouthem  nanicMike  on  the  Rhone,  which  has  licen  trans- 
fiirmed  into  the  softer  I«yon8. 

I  0.  In  ilie  foUowinp:  yenr  the  victorious  young  general,  who 
miidit  now  toy  claim  to  the  title  of  **  snlxluer  of  Germany,**  entorcil 
upon  his  first  eonsiilshiix  lUul  omen-i  at  R«>m«)  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  did  not  himler  the  consul  from  setting  forth  in  sjiring,  to 
carry  on  his  work  licyond  the  Rhine.  This  time  ho  was  bi*nt  un  a 
further  progress  than  he  had  yet  achieved.  Hitherto  he  had  n'»t 
ailvanccd  beyond  the  Visurgis ;  it  seemed  now  hij^h  time  to  pn*ss 
forward  to  the  AHms  itself.  Starting  probably  from  Moguntincuni 
he  jiassed  through  the  subji'ct  land  of  the  Chatti  and  entered  tlie 
bonlcrs  of  tlie  Suevi.  Ilien  taking  a  northerly  direction,  he  reached 
the  Cherusci  and  the  banks  of  the  Visurgis,  and  crossing  that  river 
marched  to  the  Albis,  hitting  it  perhaps  somewhere  in  the  ncigli* 
liourhood  of  the  modem  Magdeburg.  Of  his  adventures  on  this 
march  nothing  is  definitely  recorded,  except  that  the  Romans  wasted 
the  land  and  that  there  were  some  blooily  conflicts.  On  the  l<ink 
of  the  Albis  he  erected  a  tro|»liy,  markin:^  the  limit  of  Roman 
))rogress.  A  strange  and  striking  story  was  tf»ld  of  something  saiil 
to  have  Iwfalteu  him  there,  and  to  have  movetl  him  to  retri'at.  A 
woman  of  greater  than  human  stature  stood  in  his  way  and  mutiuQe<l 
him  back.  **  Whither  so  fast,  insatiable  Drusus?  It  is  not  given 
to  thee  to  see  all  these  thiugM.  Rack  !  for  the  end  of  thy  works  and 
thy  life  is  at  haiul.** 

Ami  so  it  fell  out.  llio  days  of  Drusus  were  numbered.  Some* 
where  between  the  Sala,  a  tributary  of  the  Albis,  and  the  Visutgis, 
he  fell  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  leg.  'J1ie  injury  rvsulted  in 
death  after  thirty  days'  suffering;  there  scenes  tti  have  been  iiu 
competent  sur*;eon  in  the  army.  The  alsnning  news  of  the 
accident  was  soon  carried  to  Augustus,  wIki  was  then  somewliere  in 
GauL  Tiberitui,  who  was  at  Ticinum,  was  sent  for  with  all  haste, 
and  with  all  haste  he  jtiunieyeil  to  the  recesses  of  tlie  (ierman  forest, 
and  reachctl  the  camp  in  time  to  bo  with  Iiih  brotlnr  in  tlie  la»t 
moment4.  'J*ho  grief  at  thii  misfortune  was  universal ;  both  the 
Km|K'ror  and  the  soldiers  had  lost  their  favourite,  ami  the  state  an 
excellent  general.  Drusus  was  not  yet  thirty  yeuni  old;  he  liad 
accomiilish'tl  a  great  deal,  and  he  looked  forward  to  .iccomplishing 
fir  more.  PerlmiM  nothing  will  enable  us  so  well  to  realise  his 
im|iortance  in  history,  as  the  reflection  that,  if  he  lnul  lived  to  fulfil 

*  Sinuitrarg.    BurlWiniMKiw  b  Worn**  *,  Bin; lum,  B  nftra ;  aimI  Bunn*.  Bunn. 

ROMAK  RMPIBR.  K 
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hit  pkin,  hit  work  ooukl  not  have  been  Miily  undone^  Um  eTonte 
which  are  pmeDtl/  to  be  related  could  not  liare  happened,  and  the 
hirtorj  of  central  Kurofie  would  have  been  changed. 

The  cor)ise  was  carried  to  the  winter-quartcn  on  the  Rhine  and 
thenoe  to  Home,  where  it  was  burned ;  the  ashes  were  bestowed  in 
Uie  manioleum  of  Auguntus.  Two  funeral  si^cches  were  pronounced, 
one  in  tlie  Poruin  by  Tiberius,  the  other  by  Augustus  himself  in  the 
Flaminian  Circus.  nuHiilcs  those  Holemuities,  more  lasting;  honours 
wens  decreet]  to  the  dead  hero.  The  name  Qermanicus  was  given  to 
the  conqueror  of  Germany,  ami  to  his  children  after  him.  A 
oonotaph  was  built  at  Moguntiacum,  and  a  triumphal  arch  crecteil 
to  nxonl  the  founder  of  the  new  province.  It  would  seem  that 
Mngnntiacum  was  m  some  special  way  associated  with  Drusus. 
Thcue  monuments  in  stone  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  there  has 
Mirviveil  a  monument  in  verso,  an  elegy  addre8sc«l  to  his  mother,  the 
Empress  Uvia.  We  ooukl  wish  that  the  author  of  the  Contdatio 
wl  LMam  had  given  a  more  distinct  picture  of  the  qualities  of  the 
young  general  wliom  ho  deplores. 

Srct.  !!.— TiBRatus  in  Qrrmany.    Thr  Pankokian  Rrvolt. 

1 7.  It  now  devolved  upon  Tiberius,  who  possessed  the  pro- 
consuUr  power  and  the  title  of  imperaiar,  to  carry  on  his  brr>ther*s 
work.  He  took  tlie  place  of  Drusus  as  governor  of  the  llireo  Oauls 
and  commander  of  the  armies  on  the  Hhine,  and  maintained  the 
Roman  supremacy  over  the  half-subdued  German  tribes  between 
that  river  and  tlie  Albis.  Tlie  pacification  of  the  Sugambri  was  at 
len«^h  effected  by  strong  measures,  and  they  were  assigned 
territory  on  tlie  left  bank  of  tho  Rhine.  Each  summer  the  Human 
legions  appeareil  in  various  iNirts  of  the  new  province ;  the  Roman 
fSCMnl  dealt  out  Justk)e,  and  Roman  advocates  apiieared  beyond  tho 
Rhine.  There  was  still  much  to  be  done  to  place  Germany  on  the 
level  uf  other  iirovinces ;  It  would  have  been  perhaps  unsafe  as  yet 
tu  require  the  Germans  to  contribute  auxUia,  or  to  imt)Ose  on  thom 
a  regular  tribute.  Ilberius  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  army, 
hut  lie  did  not,  like  Drusus,  possess  tho  alTection  of  the  Em^icror. 
In  7  B.C.,  the  year  of  his  second  consukhip,  he  received 
triumphal  honours ;  but  he  did  not  return  to  Germany,  and  in  the 
folWwing  year  he  retired  to  Rhodes.  Little  is  reconled  of  his 
•acciisurs,  but  it  is  not  to  bo  assumed  that  they  were  idle  or 
incompetent.  The  couVtIy  writers  of  the  day  had  eyes  only  for 
the  ex)i)oits  of  Drusus  snd  Tiberius,  the  princes  of  the  im|)erial 
houM*.  'Ilie  coniolidation  of  the  conquests  of  Drusus  was  duubtlesk 
carried  on  amid  frequent  local  rebellions,  such  as  that  in  1  n.c^ 
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which  was  pat  clown  bjr  M.  Vinioiut.  Another  lagfttuti  L. 
Domitiui  Ahenoharbiis,  built  a  road,  eallod  the  potitt$  hngi^ 
connecting  the  Amisia  with  the  Rhine,  lliese  conMnandera,  how 
ever,  were  not  entruntod,  lilce  Druaiia  ami  Tiberius,  with  tlie 
government  of  the  Three  Qauls. 

After  the  deatlm  of  Qaiui  and  Lucius  CnMar,  Tiberius  was 
reconciled  with  his  stepfather,  and  undertook  the  command  of  the 
armies  on  the  Rhine  once  more.  The  legions  were  delighted  to  bu 
commanded  by  a  general  wliom  they  knew  ami  tnutcd,  whore 
ability  was  proved,  and  wlio  was  now  marked  out  as  the  Huccensur 
to  the  Empire.  And  there  was  neal  of  a  strong  hand,  for  tliert*  had 
been  many  tokens  of  an  unruly  spirit  In  his  first  camjiaign  (4  a.i».) 
Tiberius  advanced  beyond  tlie  Visurgis,  and  reduced  the  Clienisci 
who  liad  thrown  off  the  Roman  yoke ;  and  for  the  first  time  tlie 
Roman  army  passed  the  winter  beyond  the  Rhine  in  the  fort  of 
Aliflo  on  the  Luppia.  In  the  following  year  (5  A.ti.)  the  Lower  A  Ibis 
was  reached,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  Cliauci  was  sup|)rcHMcil 
Tlie  Langobardi,  who  dwelled  in  these  parts,  and  of  whom  wo  hear 
now  for  the  first  time.— a  iieople  destined  in  a  later  age  to  rtile  in 
Italy  and  become  famous  under  the  name  of  "  I^mbanls  ** — were 
also  reiluced.  This  expedition  was  carried  out  by  the  J«>int 
operations  of  a  fleet  and  a  hind  army.  Tilierius  retreated  on  a 
larger  scale  wlmt  Dnisus  had  done  eighteen  years  lM*fore.  Hut 
while  on  the  earlier  occasion  the  Roman  fleet  had  not  advanad 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  ViHurgiH  (if  so  far),  under  the  ausptceft  of 
Tiberius  it  reached  the  Albis  ami  even  sailed  to  the  northern 
|iromontory  of  the  Cimbrio  peninsula.  Some  iHX>ples  cost  of  the 
Albis,  such  as  the  Scmnones,  the  Cliarydes,  and  tlie  CinibH  (in 
iVnmarkX  sent  envoys  seeking  the  friendship  of  the  EiiiiienMr  ami 
the  Roman  people. 

§  a  The  authority  of  Tiberius  hod  thus  jiacified  the  traiis- 
Rhvnanc  dominion  of  Jlome,and  in  the  following  year  (0  a.h.)  a  new 
riiterjiriMe  of  conquest  was  entrusted  to  his  conduct.  When  DruKUH 
ill  liiH  huit  expedition  marched  up' the  Mccnus,  he  entered  the  laml 
of  the  Marcomanni,  and  they,  under  the  U'aderHhip  of  their  chief 
Bfuroboduus,  retreated  before  him  into  that  loxcnire-Khaiieii, 
mountain-girt  country  in  cimtral  Europe,  which  has  deri  veil  its  name 
Roiohosmum,  Bohemia,  from  the  Celtic  Roii  who  then  inhabited  it. 
The  Marcomanni  disixMsessed  the  Celts,  and  Marobodtius  eKtablLshcil 
a  powerful  and  united  state,  which  extendetl  its  sway  eastward,  and 
northwanl  over  the  neit^hbcmring  German  tribes.  The  ideas  of  this 
remarkable  roan  were  far  in  advance  of  his  countrymen,  lie  had  s 
leaning  to  Roman  civilisation,  and  he  was  ready  to  lc*arn  from  it  the 
methods  and   uses  of  political   organisation,      llu   formed   ami 
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dbdplineil  in  Roman  fmhioQ  AD  Army  of  70,000  foot  and  4000  bone. 
iSut  hk  policy  iraa  enentialjy  one  of  peace.  lie  desired  to  avoid  a 
war  with  Home,  and  yet  to  malce  it  plain  that  he  waa  qnite  strong 
enonsh  to  liold  his  own.  He  was  willing  to  be  a  friendly  ally,  but 
ho  was  not  dispose«l  to  bo  a  vaswil.  Geography,  however,  rendered 
a  collision  unavoidable.  TF6r  Itome,  possessing  Germany  in  tlie 
north,  and  Xoricnm  and  ninnonia  in  the  south,  it  would  have  been 
im|Mwiblv  to  allow  tlie  ]iemmncnt  prnsence  of  an  iiide|)oiidci)t 
German  state  wedged  in  liotwccn  these  jiroviiiccM.    The  actiwl 

f/i  ijccn|«tion  of  the  territory  lietween  the  Dravus  anil  the  Danube,  if 
ii  liad  not  already  taken  place,  was  merely  a  question  of  time,  and 
it  was  obviously  neccsunry  to  liave  a  oontinuouK  line  of  frontier  from 
the  Albis  to  the  Danube.  Policy  demanded  tliat  the  Kmpiru  should 
almrb  the  realm  of  Msrolioiluus,  and  advance  to  the  river  Mains 
(now  tlie  March,  which  flows  into  the  Danube  below  Pressburg). 

11itt  legions  of  the  Uliine  under  an  experienced  commander, 
Co.  Sentius  Hatuminus,  advanced  from  the  valley  of  the  Magnus, 
lirraking  tlieir  way  through  the  unknown  de)>ths  of  the  Ilercyninn 
Forest,  to  meet  the  legions  of  lUyricum,  which  Tiberius  led  across 
the  Danube  at  (.*arnuntum.  Both  armies  together  numbered  twelve 
kig)«4iii,  nearly  double  of  the  trou|Mi  mustered  by  Maroboduus ;  and 
undiT  the  conmiaml  of  a  cautious  and  exiierienccd  1ea*lcr  like 
TiljiTius  the  succchh  of  the  entertiriso  seemed  assuroiL  Ihit  it  was 
not  to  be.  Ikfore  the  armies  met,  sudden  tidings  of  a  most 
ahmnin;4  kind  imperatively  recalled  the  general.  A  revolt,  caused 
by  oi^iressive  taiation,  had  broken  out  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia, 
and  of  so  serious  a  nature  tluit  not  only  were  the  Illyrio  legions 
obliged  to  return,  but  the  troo|)s  of  Mcesia  and  even  forces  from 
Ivyoiul  tlio  sea  ({Hrobably  from  Byria)  were  required  to  aHsiiit  in 
sui>tires»ing  it.  'lliis  would  have  been  an  excellent  opiiortuiiity 
lor  Marobmluus  to  take  the  offensive,  but  he  clung  to  his  ]K>licy 
of  neutrality,  and  accepteil  terms  of  peace  which  were  proiioeetl 
by  Tiberius.  'i1io  army  of  Seniius  Saturninus  hastenetl  bock  to 
tlie  Uliiiie  to  prevent  a  simultaneous  oiitlnvak  there. 
I  IK  The  Pannonian  revolt  lasted  for  three  years,  the  Dalmatian 

^_fiir  one  year  longer.*  In  Dalmatia  the  leailer  of  the  insurgentn  waa 
one  Ikito.  He  made  an  attempt  to  caiiture  Salonn*,  but  was  oblige«l 
to  retire  severely  wounded,  and  Irntl  to  content  himHclf  with 
raraging  the  coast  4»f  Macitlonia  as  far  south  as  Apollonia.  'Jlio 
WgatQi  of  lllyricum,  M.  Valerius  Messalintui,  son  of  thc^>2rator 
Mesiolla,  con(endi;«l  sgaiuHt  him  with  varying  success,  "^ii  Pan* 
nnnia,  auother  Itato,  chief  of  the  Hreucl,  was  the  most  prominent 
^  k«d«r.  As  the  Dalmatian  Ikito  faileil  to  take  Salonas  so  the 
J^annoiiian  Ikito  failetl  to  take  Sinnium,  and  was  defeated  before  its 
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walli  by  Aului  Cncin*  Severut,  the  legatut  of  Moesia,  wlio  liacl  t 
hurried  to  the  teene  of  action.  After  this  tlie  two  Ihitoe  woin  to 
have  joined  forces  and  taken  up  a  strong  |)ositlon  on  Mount  Alniax, 
cloifo  to  Sinniunu  Tiberius  iiassed  the  winter  in  Siscia,  and  mmlo  j 
tliat  {ila^o  the  basis  of  his  o|)orations  in  Pannonia.  As  many  an 
fifteen  legions  were  ultimately  collected  in  the  rebellious  provinccM  * 
undor  his  command,  and  the  loyal  princes  of  Thrace  had  also  come  > 
to  the  rescue.  An  unusually  large  nuipbor  of  auxiliary  trooi>*,  fully^ 
IK>,<J00,  were  employed  in  (hiit  war.  rTtrrorlvns  Tell  not  only  in 
MiUeduuifl,  but  even  in  Italy  ami  Itonie.  Augusttu  himself  liad 
haHtciicd  to  Ariminumi  to  be  near  the  scat  of  war ;  Icviftf  were 
raJHcd  in  Italy  and  placed  under  Qemianicus,  son  of  DrusUH,  a 
youih  of  twenly-ouc  years,  plii  7  A.i>rthe~ci5Hl«j6rtTreliJ»tiniJes] 
was  desultory ;  the  rebels  avoided  engagements  in  the  o|ieir  field.  J 
Germanicus  advanced  from  Sitichi  along  the  river  Umia  into 
wc}<teni  Dalmatia,  and  conquered  the  tribe  of  the  Mitv^tM,  whu 
dwclloil  in  the  extreme  west  of  modern  IVisnla.  Subse(|ue;itly 
(7-8  A.D.)  he  captured  three  imiKirtant  strongholds,*  which  H<-ehi 
tu  have  been  situated  on  the  burdcni  of  Liburnia  and  lapydin.  The 
next  seriouM  event  was  the  long  siege  of  Anlulxi,t  in  Hoiith-caKtern 
Dalmatia,  which  was  marked  by  the  heroic  obHiioacy  of  the  women, 
who,  when  the  place  was  ca|»tured,  threw  themselves  ami  their 
children  into  the  fire.  But  in  the  following  autumn  the  Pannonian 
Us(o  was  induced  to  betray  his  cauie.  lie  surrenderctl  in  a  Imttk) 
fought  at  the  stream  of  Batliinust  (August  3)  and  handeil  over 
his  colleague  and  rival  Pinnes  to  Tiberius,  who  iy  return  recog- 
nised him  as  prince  of  the  Breuci*  But  liis  treachery  ditl  not  go 
unpunished,  lie  was  caught  and  put  to  death  by  his  Dahiiatinu 
namesake.  Qennanicus  hastened  in  person  to  carry  the  news  of 
the  Batliinus  to  Augustus  at  Ariminum,  and  the  Km|)eror  retunanl 
to  Kome,  where  he  was  receiveil  with  thank-ofieringM.  But  although 
this  victory  jN-acticaliy  determined  the  end  of  the  war,  Tiberius  was 
obliged  in  the  following  year  to  bring  his  forces  again  into  (he  fiehl 
a;;ainst  the  Dalmatians,  and  Ihito,  besieged  in  his  last  refuge, 
Amlelrium  (near  S.ilonie),  at  length  gave  up  the  des|»eiat4«  csiuw*, 
and  was  iient  as  a  prixoner  to  Ibivenna,  where  he  died.  When  ho 
was  led  before  Tiberius,  and  was  asked  why  he  liud  rebelled,  ho 
repliid,  **  It  is  your  doing,  in  that  ye  s^'ud  not  dogs  or  shephonhi 
to  giuird  your  sheep,  but  wolves  to  prey  on  them." 


*  Splimttin,  Rn-tliilnui,  aud  Kereilnni. 
ItaviiUc  MfCgMikKM  liAvt  beeu  uunlc  m 
tu  Um  ktetitlly  of  tbo  ttrat  and  wcoimI  ; 
SiTetlum  If  qull«  unknown. 

t  PoMibljr  on  Uw  way  from  Nk'ons  to 


Scoilra. 

X  Now  tlM  DeJnya,  wlikb  fiUU  Into  Um 
imve  •uutb'caai  of  Wara^Hn.  T1t«  UaU 
In  detennlneil  by  an  lii!tcrf|»tl«n  (C.  I.  I.. 
Is.  fsa?)  TI.  AVO.  IN  LYItlOO  VIC 
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Qermanlouiiy  who  had  tiilcen  |Nurt  in  tha  euppretiloQ  of  thU 
lUngeixHif  and  t«diout  war— the  hardetr,  it  wm  sak),  since  the  wnr 
with  Uennibol-r-eliowed  high  promifo  of  fntare  distinction,  and, 
liko  his  fat1ier»  was  a  universal  favourite.  Triumphal  omainenis' 
were  granted  to  him,  and  he  was  placed  first  in  the  ranlc  of  pra)- 
tAjrians  in  tlie  senate.  To  Tiberius  himself  the  senate  decreed  a 
triuinpli,  but  it  was  not  destined  to  bo  celebrated.  ^1ie  people 
bud  hardly  time  to  realise  the  successes  of  the  loj^ions  of  the 
Duiube,  when  the  news  came  of  a  terrible  disaster  which  had 
belkllcn  the  legions  of  the  Rhine. 

8i£cT.  III.— TiiK  Gkkman  Ueorujom  and  Dkkkat  or  Vabub. 

1 19.  Tlie  £m|)eror  seems  to  have  entertained  few  fears  of  the 
pumibiliiy  of  a  rising  in  his  new  German  province.  For  he  named 
M  cmniuaiuler  of  tlie  Rhine  armii*s  a  man,  distantly  related  to  him- 
self by  marria;](c,  who  had  no  experience  of  active  warfare  and  was 
quite  incumi)etcnt  to  meet  any  grave  emergency.  This  was 
Piibliiis  Quiuctilius  Varus,  who,  as  imiwrial  legatus  in  Syria,  had 
won  wealth,  if  not  fame.  It  was  said  that  when  he  came  to  that 
{vovince  lie  was  ixjor  and  Syria  was  rich ;  but  when  he  went,  he 
was  rich  aiyl  Syria  was  poor.  His  ex|)eriencc8  as  governor  of  Syria 
|irofcd  unlucky  fur  him  as  govoruor  in  Germany.  He  utterly 
niiiouiia*ived  the  situation.  He  imagined  that  the  policy  which 
be  had  successfully  pursued  in  Syria  might  be  adopted  equally  well 
in  Qermany.  He  failed  to  ^icrceive  the  differences  between  the  two 
cssGs;  ami  to  nmrk  the  weak  grasp  with  which  Rome,  os  yet,  held 
the  lands  between  tlie  Rhine  and  the  A  ibis.  Ho  seems  to  Itave 
ielt  himself  ^lerfectly  safe  in  the  wild  places  of  Germany,  under  the 
shield  of  the  Roman  name ;  he  im|)06ed  taxes  on  the  natives  and 
iWalt  jud«;ment  without  any  fear  of  consequences. 

But  a  storm  was  brewing  under  his  very  eyes.  It  seemed  to 
tbuK)  German  ixitriots,  who  could  never  brook  with  iiatience  the 
rule  of  a  foreign  master,  that  the  moment  ha«l  come  when  a 
Btm*;gle  fur  the  lilHfrty  of  their  nation  mi^lit  bo  attempted  with 
some  chance  of  succeiiM.  In  this  enter|»ri8e  only  four  prominent 
Oemian  |ieo(iles  were  conceriKil,  the  Cherusci,  thoChatti,  the  MarsI, 
and  tlie  Ihucteri;  the  same  who  had  before  distinguished  them- 
■elves  by  their  ofii)os»ition  to  Drusiis.  Tho  Frisians,  the  Chauci, 
tbeSuevic  (woideswhoacknowledged  theoverlonlshipof  Maroboduus, 
tuok  no  part  in  this  int»urrection.  Tho  ]dotter  and  leader  of  the 
Tt-bcUion  was  the  Cheruscan  prince  Arminiu!*,  son  of  Sigimer,  then 
in  tlie  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Ho  and  his  brother  Flavus 
hsd  received  the  privilege  of  Iloman  citixenship  from  Augustus; 
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he  had  t«m  miied  to  the  eqiiektriMi  nuik»  and  had  seeu  military 
ttrrvioe  under  the  Roman  standard,  lie  waa  not  onljr  phyaically 
brave,  but  it  waa  thought  that  he  poaiiciiod  intellectual  qualitioi 
unusual  in  a  barbarian.  ^*he  Itomans  natunilly  trusteil  his  loyalty, 
and  the  insinuations  of  Segcstos  his  countryman,  who  knew  him 
belter,  ruccived  no  attention. 

Siginicr,  the  brother,  and  Seglmund,  the  son  of  this  Sogcstcs, 
threw  themselves  into  the  cntcriM-ise  of  Arminius,  and  l*liusiiclda, 
the  daughter  of  8egcstes,  married  the  young  |«triot  against  tlie 
wishes  of  her  father. 

It  was  the  iiolicy  of  the  contrivers  of  the  insurrection  to  keep  the 
dcHign  dark  until  the  last  moment,  and  in  the  meantime  to  lull 
Varus,  already  secure,  into  a  security  still  more  coniplcte.  Of  the 
five  Germanic  legions,  two  had  their  wiiitor-quiirtcrs  at  Moguutiacum, 
the  other  three  at  Citstra  VeUrra  on  the  Lower  Ithiiie,  or  at  the 
fortress  of  Aliso  on  the  Lupp^a.  In  summer  they  used  sometimes 
to  visit  the  interior  ^larts  of  the  i>rovince ;  and  in  0  A.n.,  Varus, 
with  three  le<;ioiui,  occupied  Kummer-quarters  on  the  Visurgis, 
(irobably  not  far  from  the  modern  town  of  Minden  and  tlie  l*urta 
Wcstfalica.  The  camp  was  full  of  ailvocatis  and  clientis  and  tlio 
chief  conspirators  were  present,  on  intimate  terms  with  the  governor 
und  c<  nstantly  dining  with  him.  Autunm  came,  ami  as  the  rainy 
lieiison  approachid  Varus  preiiared  to  retrace  his  steps  westward. 
There  can  be  no  duiibt  tluit  a  line  of  communication  counectetl  his 
summer  station  with  Aliso ;  and,  if  the  army  had  returned  as  it 
cau)o,  Arminius  could  hardly  have  been  successful  in  his  filaiis. 
But  a  messa;!0  suddenly  arrived  that  a  distant  tribe  had  revolt>d, 
and  Varus  decided  to  take  a  roundabout  way  homewards  in  onlor 
to  but>iiress  it  'i*his  news  was  suspiciously  op|iortune  fur  the 
reU^ls.  Tlie  Itomans  had  to  make  their  way  through  a  hilly 
diHlrtct  of  |)athlcss  forests,  and  their  difliculties  were  increased  nut 
only  by  the  encumbrances  of  heavy  b^^gage  oiul  caiii|»*followers, 
but  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  had  already  begun  and  made  the 
ground  slti»iiery.  The  moment  had  come  for  the  German  imt riots 
to  strilco  a  disperate  blow  for  iudeiHiMh'Uce.  S(*gcsles  warned 
Vnnm  of  the  inqiending  ihmger,  but  the  infatuated  governor  truHt4*d 
the  asf>evemtions  of  Aniiiuius.  As  the  Io<;ions  were  making  tluir 
laborious  way  tliroughtheMi//t<s  TetitoburffieHsiif  they  were  asHailed 
by  the  confederate  insurgents,  lliis  Teutoburg  forest  eannot  be 
iilentitied  with  any  certainty,  but  it  seems  to  have  l>cen  Komewliers 
between  the  Amisia  and  the  Luppia,  north-esid  of  AHko.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
how  iu  the  incompetence  of  the  general  were  to  b!nme  for  the 
disa^Ur  which  followed. 
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For  three  dmjri  the  Boouuif  coniinued  to  advance,  retisting 
M  well  at  thejr  could  tbe  attacki  of  the  foe,  and  if  Yaroi  liad 
puumfd  tbe  oouAdeoce  of  hia  soldierM  and  known  bow  to  hold 
tbem  together,  it  leeuia  probable  that  he  might  have  pasiied  throagh 
tbe  danger  in  aafciy.  Bat  both  ofiicem  and  aoldien  were  d«;moraliiwd 
vndrr  bii  command.  Ilie  prefect  of  tbe  borae  deserted  hii  poet, 
taking  all  the  cavalry  with  liini,  and  leaving  tbe  foot«aoldieni  to 
tlieir  fate.  Varui  waa  tbe  firat  tu  deapair;  bo  had  received  a 
vouod,  and  be  alew  himself.  Othera  followed  bis  example ;  and 
the  rest  surrendered.  Tbe  prisoners  were  slain,  some  buried  alive, 
mne  crucified,  some  sacrificed  on  the  altars.  The  forces  of  Varus 
ooDRiitcd  of  three  legions  (XVll.,  XVI If.,  XIX.),  six  coliorts,  and 
tlin*e  gqtmdroiis  of  cavalry.  1'bo  army  bad  been  weakened  by  tlie 
iuM  of  detachments,  wbicli,  at  tbe  rc«iucst  of  tlie  conspirators,  bad 
been  sent  to  tbn  territories  of  various  tribes  to  pri^*rve  order. 
Tli4^  detacbmviits,  taken  cbietly  from  the  auxiliary  coborts,  were 
■laiij^lit^rctl  wben  tbe  insurrectioii  broke  out.  Of  tbe  troops  wbicb 
Were  entrapimil  in  tlie  Tcutoburg  forest,  numbering  i>robably  almost 
*J|),000  men,  only  tbe  cavalry  esca|icd  and  a  few  individual  foot- 
sukiiers.  Tlie  tbree  ea;;lcs  of  tbe  three  legions  fell  into  the  banda 
uf  the  victors.  Such  a  disaster  Imd  not  befallen  since  the  day  of 
Cirrlia). 

Tbe  |ieoples  of  central  Germany  from  tbe  llblne  to  the  Tiaurgia 
had  thus  thrown  oflf  the  lloman  yoke ;  the  cause  of  freedom  bad 
been  victorious.  Two  results,  fraught  with  great  dan*;or  to  tbe 
Koroan  Km|iirc,  seemed  likely  to  follow.  ]t  wa*  to  be  feared  that 
the  triunipbaot  Germans  would  push  across  to  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe 
Hhiue,  arouse  a  revolt  tliere,  and  ix'rbaps  shake  tbe  fidelity  of  Gaul. 
And  seemingly  it  was  to  bo  feared  that  Maroboduus,  lord  of  the 
Mareomanui,  and  chief  of  tbe  Sucvic  confederacy,  would  declare 
himself  on  the  side  of  tbe  insurgents,  now  they  were  successful. 
But  neither  of  these  dan;;cra  was  realised.  The  first  was 
fiAM  by  tbe  bravery  of  Lucius  CoiJicius,  commander  of  tbe 
garrisun  in  Aliso,  and  the  promptness  of  Lucius  Nonius  Asprenas, 
who  conmiatiddl  tbe  two  legions  stationed  at  Moguntiacum.  The 
first  movcuient  of  tbe  rebels  after  their  victory  was  to  attack  Aliso, 
Imt  Cnnlicius  defended  it  so  bmvely  tliat  they  were  obliged  to 
bluckade  it.  Wlieu  jirovisions  ran  sliort  and  no  relief  came,  the 
garrison  stole  out  on  a  dark  niglit,  and  made  their  way,  harassed 
by  tlie  attacks  vf  tbe  enemy,  to  Castra  Vetera.  Thither  Asprenas, 
wben  the  news  of  tbe  disaster  reached  bim,  had  hastened  with  bb 
two  legions,  to  binder  tbe  Germans  from  crue^sing  the  Kbine. 

The  otiier  danger  was  frustrated  by  tbe  peculiar  temper  of 
Marobuduiu  himself.    Armiuiua  bad  triumphantly  aent  bim  tbe 
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hMid  of  Yanw  m  a  tokaa  of  hit  own  amaiiDg  tuootity  boping  tu 
penuaile  him  to  Join  tha  confederal  against  Rome.  But  the 
meiMiage  was  ineffectuaL  Marobuduua  refiiacd  to  link  hiuiaelf 
Willi  tha  insnrgcnta  or  to  depart  from  his  policy  of  neotralit j, 

111.  When  the  news  of  the  defeat  reached  Kome,  Auj^ostua  met 
the  eniergeocjr  with  spirit  aiid  energy.  Tlie  citizens  sei*med  in- 
diflercnt  to  the  crisis ;  many  of  them  refused  to  pUiou  their  names 
on  tlie  military  roll ;  and  the  Em|«rur  was  ohli^  tu  resort  to  tine« 
and  tiureats  of  severer  punishment.  Troofis  hastily  levial  from  the 
▼etcrens  and  freedmcn  were  sent  with  all  s|XK!d  to  the  Rhine ;  and 
the  Qcrmaus,  who  serrcd  as  an  imijurial  bodyguard,  were 
di^armcd  and  driven  forth  from  Rome.  In  tlie  following  year 
(10  A.D.)  Tiberius  assumed  the  comnmiid  of  the  Rhino  army,  which 
wns  incieaxod  to  eight  legions.  Four  of  these  were  doubtless 
stdtioncd  at  Moguntbcum  and  four  at  Vetera ;  and  it  was  iiroLeihly 
the  Eni]icror's  intbntion  that  when  the  inime«liate  crisis  was  inut, 
the  cotumaiid  of  the  (Jeniiuiiic  annies  should  bu  dividiil  lietweeii 
two  geuemls.  During  the  first  year  Tiberius  si  ems  to  have  U-en 
engaj^ed  in  orgiiiii»ing  the  defence  of  the  Rhiue,  restoring  the 
confidence  of  the  old  legions,  and  establishing  discipline  among  the 
new.  In  the  next  year,  11  a.u.,  he  crossetl  tlie  river,  and  Mjicnt 
the  summer  in  Germany,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  vcntuRtl 
far  into  the  country  or  to  have  attempted  any  hostile  enteriiriHe.  Ho 
\i'as  accompanied  by  hU  nephew  German icus,  to  whuin  |irucoiiKular 
Ijowers  had  been  granted.  In  the  following  year  the  duties  uf  his 
consulship  retained  Gcrmaniciis  at  Rome,  but  in  13  a.d.  he  suc- 
ceeded 'nijerius  in  the  sole  commantl  on  the  Rhine.  During  these 
years  nothing  wns  done  against  the  Germans,  though  the  state  of 
war  still  continued;  but  Gernianicus  was  not  long  content  with 
inactivity.  Upon  him  seeroeil  to  devolve  the  duty  of  restoring  his 
father's  work,  which  had  l)een  so  diFastrously  deniolishe«1,  and  Ite 
Imrned  to  do  it.  But  his  efforts  to  recover  the  lost  dominion  and 
reach  the  Albis  once  more  must  form  the  subject  of  another  clwpter. 


Sect.  IV.— 'J'iik  Dkatii  ok  AuoubTus. 

f  12.  The  slaughter  of  the  Varian  legions  in  the  wilds  of 
Germany  tarnished  the  lustre  of  Roman  arms,  and  cast  a  certain 
gloom  over  the  Ust  days  of  the  Augustan  age.  'J  lie  Km|ieror 
himself,  now  stricken  in  yeara,  felt  the  blow  fiainfully.  Ho  Itt  his 
hair  and  beard  grow  long.  It  is  said  that  he  daslicd  his  head 
against  the  walls  of  his  chamber,  crying,  "  Varus,  Varus,  give  uie 
back  my  legions!"    Every  year  he  went  into  mourning  on  the 
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MDifWMTjr  of  the  defent  Ut  knew  thai  his  end  must  soon  ooine» 
imI  be  began  to  set  his  house  in  order.  In  12  a.d«  he  addressed  a 
IcCtsr  to  the  senate,  in  which  lie  commended  Qermanicus  to  ito 
pniteetion,  and  commended  tlie  senate  itself  to  the  Yigilaneo  of 
Tiberitti.  In  the  following  year  he  assumed  once  more  the  pro- 
coQsnlar  power  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  At  the  same  time  (as 
bus  been  recorded  in  Chapter  lY.X  Tiberius  was  raited  to  a  position 
slmofit  equal  to  that  of  the  Emfiuror  himself,  and  his  son  Dnisus 
nsceivtd  the  privilet^e  of  standing  for  the  consulship  In  three  ycaiv, 
witbout  the  preliminary  step  of  the  proitorship. 

A  censiw  was  held  in  14  a.i>.,  and  after  its  completion  Tiberiiis 
let  out  for  Illyricum,  where  he  was  to  resume  the  supreme  com- 
mind.  Augiutus  acciHnpanied  him  as  far  as  Beueventum,  hut  in 
rstnming  to  tbo  Caro|ttnian  cotst  was  attacked  by  dysentery  and 
died  at  Xola  (August  ID).  Tiberius  had  been  rant  for  williout 
delsy,  simI  came,  i)erlui|)s  in  time  to  hear  the  parting  words  of  his 
itepfather.  'Hiere  is  no  good  reason  lo  believe  the  insinuation  that 
tbe  Rnii«n>r*s  death  was  caused  or  hastened  by  poison  administered 
by  Li  via.  Her  son's  accession  was  sure,  and  Augustus  was  old  and 
wiak ;  so  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  worth  while  to  commit 
the  crime. 

I  13.  Uotli  contemporaries  and  posterity  liad  good  cause  to 
rrgunl  Augustus  as  a  benefactor ;  he  had  given  theui  the  gift  of 
peace.  Iliey  alsa  esteemed  him  fortunate  (Jelix) ;  and  his  good 
lurtuue  becamo  almost  proverbial.  Yet  it  has  been  truly  remarked 
that  luck  was  tho  one  thing  that  failed  him.  Uoth  points  of  view 
are  tnie.  lie  was  unusually  fortunate.  When  he  entered  upon 
bb  career  as  a  comiHjtitor  for  ]iower,  his  motives  were  probably  as 
ralgar  as  those  of  his  rivals ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
tiie  imnuit  of  ambition  he  hail  large  views  of  political  reform  or  an 
exalted  ideal  of  stntesmanshiin  His  actions  througliout  the  Civil 
War  indicate  tho  shrewd,  cool,  and  collected  mind ;  they  give  no 
token  of  wide  views,  no  promdee  of  the  future  greatness.  **  But  his 
intellect  exfiandctl  with  his  fortunes,  and  his  m\\\  grow  with  his 
intellect.**  *  When  ho  cninc  to  lie  supremo  ruler,  he  rose  to  the 
pukition ;  he  learned  to  take  a  large  view  of  the  functions  of  the 
k>rd  of  the  Itotnan  world ;  and  there  was  bom  in  him  a  spirit  of 
entliusiosni  for  the  work  which  history  f>ct  him  to  accomplish.  He 
knew  too  how  to  bear  his  fortune  with  dignity.  Hut  he  was  un- 
lucky when  his  furtune  was  most  firmly  establisbeil.  It  was  not 
pven  to  the  founder  of  the  Empire  to  leave  a  successor  of  his  own 
bluftl;  anti,  as  we  have  aeen,  his  endeavours  to  settle  the  suc- 
were  doomed  to  one  bitter  disappointment  after  another. 
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and  led  to  dometile  unhap^iicM.  And  it  wm  noi  glv«u  to  him  U) 
establish  a  seeore  rnmtier  for  the  Dortheni  pioviiioes  of  the  Emitiro. 
llie  efforts  in  that  direction,  which  were  made  under  his  aiis|i{oe« 
and  seemed  oii  tlie  ere  of  being  crowned  with  success^  were  undoiio 
by  a  stroice  of  bocl  lucic.  Yet,  reviewii^  his  whole  career  as  t 
sutesman  and  reflt'Cting  on  all  that  he  achieved,  we  may  assuntlly 
sny  tlmt  the  Divine  Augustus  was  furtunnto  with  a  mciiauiv 
of  good  fortune  that  is  rarely  bestowed  on  men  who  live  out 
their  life. 

f  14.  TIh)  wiitten  meinoiial  of  his  own  acts  which  Augustuii 
cuni|x>8ed  befure  his  death  may  be  s|)oken  of  here.  It  lias  becu 
incompletely  preserved  in  a  Latin  inscription  which  covers  the 
walls  of  tlie  pronnos  of  a  temple  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra.  Owing  tu 
thlrt  accident  it  is  generally  known  as  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum, 
but  its  pro|)er  title  was  Ile$  ge$(M  difti  Awjusti,  Fragments  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  some  work  have  also  been  found  in  I'isidia,  and 
have  helped  scliolars  in  restoring  the  sense,  where  tlie  Latin  faiU 
In  this  document  the  Emperor  briefly  describes  his  acts  from  his 
nineteenth  to  his  seventy-seventh  year,  %^iih  remarkable  digiiiiy, 
reserve,  and  moderation.  The  great  historical  value  of  this 
memorial,  comiiosed  by  the  founder  of  the  empire  himself,  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out. 

An  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  great 
statesman  wrote  the  brief  chronicle  of  the  history  which  lie  made. 

"I  exteiHled  the  frontiers,"  he  says,  "of  all  those  provinces  oi 
the  Itoman  people,  on  whose  borders  there  were  nations  not  subject 
to  our  empire.  I  imcified  the  |)rovinces  of  the  Gauls  and  the 
S|Hiins,  and  Germany,  from  Gailes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Albis. 
I  reduced  to  a  state  of  peace  the  AI^js  from  the  district  which  is 
nearest  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Tufcau  Sea,  without  wrongful 
apgressions  on  any  nation,  l^fy  fleet  navi«!ateil  the  ocean  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Khiiie  eastward  as  far  the  U.»rders  of  tlie  Cinibri, 
whither  no  Itoman  before  ever  panited  either  by  knd  or  K-a; 
and  the  Cimbri,  the  Charydcs,  ond  the  SemnouiK  and  other 
German  fieopk-s  of  the  same  region  sought  the  frieiuliihip  of  me 
and  the  Roman  i-cople.  By  my  coinmniMl  and  under  my  aufiHces 
two  armies  were  sent,  almost  at  the  sumo  time  to  Ethiopia  and 
to  Arabia,  called  Euda*mon  [Felix],  ami  very  large  forces  of  thv 
enemies  in  both  countries  were  cut  to  pieces  in  buttle,  nud  many 
towns  taken.  1'hc  invailers  of  Ethiopia  advanced  as  fiu*  as  the 
town  of  Kaliata,  very  near  Meroe,  'J'hv  army  which  invaded 
Arabia  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Saba^i,  as  far  as  the  town 
of^IariU/' 

Another  work  compiled  by  An^ustUK  wa^  tl.e  Brtviarium  Jmptrii, 
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oobUiiiing  •  ihort  sUtemeiit  of  all  tb«  ratouieet  of  Iho  Ronuui 
8U(e,  umI  indodinj;  the  number  of  the  population  of  cititeniiy 
Mkjeetip  and  alliea.  It  wai  in  fact  a  handbook  to  the  statistica 
of  the  lUiman  Empire.  At  tho  end  of  thia  work  he  recordetl 
liM  lolemn  ailvice  to  tuoceediug  soTrana,  not  to  attempt  to  ozteud 
tU  boundarica  of  the  Empire. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


JL-TIIKLBQIO!fS  l!f  DALMATIA, 

IVi  bglaM  openUAl  In  DkbMtiA  4«rlng 
Iht  kMHm:  VIL.  VIII..  XI.,  XV. 
AHUmtK  XX.  Valeria  Vkrtrix.  Tb» 
Vlltli  Mid  XlUi  rriMhKd  In  Dm 
CMMlrjr  afler  the  conclmtluit  of  tlie  war  | 
iW  (rthir  fcmr  w«re  witlidrawN.  Tlw 
XYlk  airi  XXth  »««  aiieiUlly  Uirmvd 
i*  Um  war.  Tbe  lieaOiiuartertf  of  the 
Vllth  vrrt  at  lirliiilulmii.  nurili-eaai  of 
^•kmiifi  Uhiw  vi  tlw  Xlth  at  lluruttui, 
9nr  Kbtaii)f>,  mi  luiuth  Utpivr  of  LilMir- 
mU,  iNrt  later  itruUbljr  at  SaloiM*.  Tlie 
tmf  id  tbe  XXth  was  almi  at  lUirnuN) ; 
tfwt  nf  the  Vlllth  firvkibl/  at  A«Heria. 
«Ml  uT  Rnmnni,  ou  tlie  riud  to  Zara,  ni*ar 
tW  Modi-ni  ls«lKraige. 

9ft  the  hnjiurUNt  article  of  O.  llliivb- 
HI,  Mur  Utach,  de*  fmtniioMitek-4lalwui- 
ti^kcm  Krifftt,   In  llerwra,    xxv.  3ft I 

m- 

■.-aCKMK  or  TIIK  i>KKKAT  OF 
VAItUH. 

^imj  altrwpta  have  beni-  uude  to 
ttcnOne  the  tnttlellrU  vu  which  Uie 


I  letluna  of  V  onia  were  4(atriorcd,  and  to 

IdenlliytbelVMliAMr^MwiffanlfM.  CUIaM 

I  have  been  advanced  lor  varlona  phwet. 

I  bat  H  la  Inprobable  thai  tlie  queethiN 

<  will  ever  be  decided  with  ceitalntjr.    It 

I  lepnia  clear  fiMu  tlie  real  of  the  narrative 

'  tiMt  the  liM*  niu»t  Ik)  north  of  the  l^ppe, 

I  and  betwuvii  tlie  Kuu  and  Wcaer.    'fhe 

I  clrcuuiNUiiu)  that  the  phice  waa  hilly  la 

alMi  a  vague  dew ;  that  It  waa  marHhy,  Hi 

of  Inat  help,  at  ground  which  waa  manhy 

,  tlH*n  may  be  dry  now.    Many  gold,  allvor. 

I  and  cup|icr  ISoumii  colna,  of  tlie  time  of 

I  AugUl(tll^  have  been  found  In  llie  nHgli- 

.lourhoud  of  Veune,  a   naraliy  dlMrlct 

:  aume  mllci*  north  of  Oaiiabracki  while 

almoat   no  coin*  of  a  bter  dote  have 

uccunvd.    Hence  the  view  of  Moiuniwu, 

I  wlio  hulda  thla  to  be  tlie  acetie  of  tlie 

,  dl^ai«ter,   U   very  pUualble.     Tbe  hilla 

which  played  a  fiart  In  Iho  e|ilMode  would 

thou  be  tlM  Wkrhengeblrgc. 

I      Am  to  the  year  of  the  battle,  tin  re  b  no 

,  duulA  tluU  It  waa  9  A.l>.,  not  !•  A.o.  (aa 

I  llraiidea  argued)  and  It   probably  took 

place  bi  the  extrene  end  of  i 
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CHAPTKR  X. 

KOMK  UVBRt  AUGUSTITS.      IIM  IIUIIJ>IKOS. 

I  1.  The  Auj^tiftUiB  Mff  a  new  cfioch  for  Rome.  {  2.  The  Foinm.  |  9. 
TIm  Poram  Ctttarii  «■<!  Forum  Aufusti.  Templet  of  VeavM  anil 
Man.  f  4.  Campus  llartiut.  Paatheun,  llautoleum,  Ice  {5.  TIm 
Ca|Niolittm.  f  6.  Tke  I'alatiDc.  Talace  of  Augu^tutf  and  Tem|ilc  of 
Ajiullo.    Th«  Arentine. 

I  1.  Ths  Augustan  age  marka  a  new  |ieriod  in  the  liUtory  of  t)i« 
city  of  Home.  August ui  boasted  tliat  lie  found  it  a  city  of  brick 
ami  left  it  a  city  of  marble.  For  tlie  cbaiv^c*  ctmsiHtiil  imt  oiity  iu 
tlie  Ittrgu  number  of  new  buiklinj^H  which  were  erfcteil  uinlcr  liit 
aiiKiNccjs  but  in  tlie  material  nrliich  wa»  ummI.  1'lie  white  marble 
quarries  of  Luna  liad  been  recently  discorerecl  and  tliis  ricli  stone 
was  employed  In  many  of  the  public  ciliticcM ;  while  the  ariHt«icral.s 
stimulntvtl  liy  the  example  of  the  Kmiicror,  uscil  bright  travertine  Iu 
ad«im  the  f<«9ades  of  their  private  houxcH.  The  moxt  Mrikin]; 
dian^e  that  took  place  in  the  apjiearancc  of  the  city  during;  tlie 
reign  of  Augustus  was  the  transf(»rmntion  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
openiuj;  up  of  the  adjacent  quarters.  In  thi.s  as  in  so  much  eU*, 
Julius  Cniiar  had  suggested  innovationK,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
carry  out  himself. 

f  2.  The  Itoman  Forum  extends  from  the  fo(»t  of  the  Capitol  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  Palatine.  Adjoining  it  on  tlie  north 
side,  but  separateil  from  it  by  the  roitrum^  was  the  Condtium,  s 
small  enclosed  s)iaoe  in  wliich  the  Curia  stood.    1'he  first  step  to 
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tht  tnuMfonnatioii  of  the  Porum,  wat  the  remoral  of  the  rostrum 
(42  »jo,)f  10  that  the  Forum  and  Comitium  formed  one  place.  The 
Curia  had  heen  burnt  down  ten  years  before,  and  Ciesar  began  the 
building  of  a  new  one»  which  was  fini8he<1  by  Augustus  and 
dcdicftted  under  the  name  of  Curia  Julia.*  But  this  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  new  splendour  that  was  to  come  upon  the  great 
centre  of  Jtoman  life.  A  short  description  of  the  chief  buildings 
which  ailumed  it  at  the  death  of  Au^UHtus  will  show  how  much  it 
was  changfd  under  the  aiuipices  of  the  first  I'rincoiis. 

At  the  north-west  oomur,  close  under  the  Capitolino,  where  the 
SNcent  to  the  Arx  bogin«,  stood  the  Temple  of  Concord,  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius  in  10  a.d.  and  dc<1icAted  in  the  name  of  hiniflclf  and  his 
deed  Ifrothcr  Drusus,  as  iede§  Coneordim  Augtinta.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  this  temple  had  a  peculiar  cramped  shaite,  the 
)irun.ias  being  only  half  as  broail  as  the  colla.  Adjacent  on  the 
Mith  side  was  tlio  Temple  of  Siituru,  between  the  Cliviis  Ca)>itoli« 
nils  ami  the  Vicus  Jugarius.  It  was  built  anew  in  42  D.o.  by  the 
munificence  of  Munatius  Phincus.  The  eight  Ionic  pillars  which 
ttill  mark  the  spot  where  it  stood  date  from  a  later  ^icriod.  This 
temfile  served  as  the  state  treasury,  which  was  therefore  called  the 
marium  Haiumi. 

Uetween  the  Vicus  Jugarlus  and  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  stood  the  Basilica 
Julia,  which,  like  the  Curia,  the  elder  Cojsar  had  left  to  his  son  to 
6niflb.  Begun  in  54  D.C.,  it  was  dedicated  in  46 ;  but  after  its  com« 
pletion,  some  years  later,  it  was  burnt  down.  Then  it  arose  again 
on  a  larger  and  mora  splendid  scale,  and  was  finally  dedicated  by 
Augustus  a  few  montlis  before  his  death,  in  the  name  of  his 
unfiNluuate  gmndsons  Gains  and  Lucius  Cassar.  East  of  the 
llasilica,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  was  situated  tlie 
Temple  of  Castor,  of  which  three  Corinthian  columns  end  a 
siilcndid  Greek  entablature  still  stand.  Founded  originally  in 
memory  of  the  help  which  the  great  twin  l>rethrcn  were  said 
to  have  given  to  the  Humans  at  Lake  Begillus  it  was  renewed 
Cir  the  second  time  by  Tiberius,  under  the  auspices  of  Angitsttis, 
and,  like  the  Temple  of  Conoonl,  dedicate<l  in  the  name  of  the 
two  sons  of  Uvio. 

Ilie  Temple  of  the  divine  Julius,  built  on  the  spot  where  his 
body  hail  been  burned  by  the  piety  of  his  sun,  stood  at  the  eastern 
eod  of  tlie  Fonun,  facing  the  new  rostra  which  Imd  been  erected  at 
the  western  siile  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Concord.  Behind  the 
JRtleB  Divi  Julii  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  venerable  round  Temple 
of  Vaita,  was  the  Regio,  a  foundation  of  high  antiquity,  ascribe<l 

*  The  CurU  In  now  8mi  Adrtano. 
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to  Numa,  and  naed  undor  the  Republic  as  tlie  ofllca  of  the  INmtifcx 
Maximui.  It  hail  been  often  destroyed  by  flre,  and  in  30  B.a  It 
was  rebuilt  in  splendid  ntyle  by  Cu.  Domitius  Calyiniis,  and  tliere 
Lepidus  transacted  the  duties  of  his  |x>ntiricftl  ofllce.  But  when 
Augustus  himself  became  cliief  pontiiT  (12  n.c.)»  he  rrsi^ned  the 
Itegia  to  the  use  of  the  vestal  virgins.  On  the  north  side,  east  uf 
the  Curia,  stood  a  building  originally  designctl  in  179  ii.c.  by  the 
censors  Fulvius  and  iKmilius,  but  built  anew  by  L.  iKmiliuM 
J'aullua  in  54  ii.c.  and  since  then  known  as  the  l^silica  yKiuilia. 
Hurnt  down  forty  years  later,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Augiistiis,  with 
\n\\an  of  Phrygian  marble.  Tlio  Temple  of  Janus,  which  Augustus 
tliriue  cIowhI,  stood  sumewlierc — the  exact  (Hinition  is  uncertain- 
near  the  ix>int  where  the  Argilctum  ciitereil  tlie  Forum,  between 
the  Curia  and  the  Basilica  ilCmilia. 

§  3.  Tlie  Argilctum,  a  street  famous  fur  booksellers,  traverseil 
the  i)0|>ulous  and  busy  region  north  of  the  Forum,  which  was 
densely  packed  with  houses  and  threaded  only  by  narrow 
streets.  Ca»ar  formed  tlie  design  of  opening  up  this  crowdetl 
quarter  and  establishing  a  free  communication  on  this  side  between 
the  Forum  and  the  great  suburb  of  Rome,  the  Cam])us  Martins.  In 
order  to  efToct  this  he  constructed  a  new  market-place:  and  it  was 
owing  probably  to  this  pcheme  that  the  Curia  Julia,  whoso  building 
began  about  the  same  time  (54  .d.c),  was  built  nearer  t«>  the  Forum 
than  the  old  curia.  The  Forum  Julium,  as  it  was  called,  lay 
north  of  the  Curia,  and,  like  it,  was  dedicated  (4G  11.0.)  Ufuro 
completion,  and  finished  after  Caisar's  death,  ^lie  chief  building 
which  adorned  it  was  the  Temple  of  Venus  Gcnctrix,  mother  of  the 
Julian  race,  which  Ca>sar  had  vowed  at  the  bottle  of  riiarsalia. 

As  the  elder  Ca'sar  had  made  a  vow  at  Pharsalin,  so  the  youngir 
Ca*sar  made  a  vow  at  Philipph  The  vow  was  to  Mars  Ultor,  and 
was  duly  fulfilled.  'J*he  house  of  Mars  the  Avenger  likewi^se  U'canie 
the  centre  of  a  new  Forum.  This  temple,  dedicated  by  its  founder 
on  the  first  of  his  own  month  in  2  n.c,  served  as  the  resting-place 
of  the  standards  which  his  diplomacy  had  recovered  from  the 
Parthians.  Tlie  Forum  Augustum  adjuinetl  that  of  C»*sar  on  the 
north-east  side.  It  was  rectangular  in  Khai>c,  but  on  the  east  ainl 
west  sides  there  were  semi-circular  si)acps  with  |iorticoes  in  which 
statues  of  Roman  generals  in  triumphal  robes  were  set  ufi.  It 
became  the  practice  tliat  in  this  Fortmi,  the  memliers  U  tie 
imiwrial  family  should  assume  the  toga  virilis ;  and  when  victorious 
generals  were  honoured  by  statues  of  bronze,  they  were  set  up  here. 
These /ora  of  the  first  Caesars,  father  and  son,  were  tlie  beginning 
of  a  rehabilitation  of  this  qiuirter  of  the  city,  which  was  resumed,  a 
century  later,  by  the  Emperors  Nerva  and  Tnijan*  and  tlifv 
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ctUUiiihed  an  cMy  communication  between  the  Forum  and  the 
FicM  of  Mara.  Hitherto  the  way  from  the  Campus  to  the  Fomm ' 
liad  been  round  by  the  went  and  aouth  tides  of  the  Ca[ntoHne, 
thnmgh  the  Porta  Carmen  talis. 


1.  Tlicfttruiii  H  t\irtlcu«  Vmnpcii. 
t.  rMiili4>«in. 

3.  'Ilirairnm  Marcel  11. 

4.  Tenipluiii  VmerU  n  Itrniuv. 
I.  Tdii|iluiii  l*«i'i«. 

t.  KuriiHi  N«*r\'». 
f.  Kiiruiu  AufrnatL 
t.  Ktiruiii  Julluin. 
9.  K*iniin  Tr:^nl. 


'      10.  IWmllica  .f ulla. 
II.  Tempi iiui CMtorunt. 
\t.  Tiiii|»liiiii  Sitiirnt. 
IX  Teuipluin  \K  VeApanlMit. 
1 1.  Tnn|iliim  CTunronllaf. 
1ft.  llMllUa  .tinilll*. 
Id.  Traiiilum  JovU  CapHoUnl. 
11.  Arx. 


1 4.  The  Campus  Martius  itself,  whether  taken  in  the  wider  or 
the  narrower  renKo,  put  on  a  new  aspect  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Omars.    The  CaniiHis  in  the  stricter  seiiHe  was  bounded  on  the 
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■outh  by  the  Circus  PUuniaiuf  and  on  th«  aast  by  the  Via  Lata. 
It  wai  the  great  rival  of  Cwtar  who  let  the  exaui[4e  of  buildiag 
on  this  grouud.  In  55  luc.  Pomfiey  erected  his  *^  Marble  Tlieatre.** 
Ciesar  began  the  construction  of  marble  Sa^pta — an  enclosure 
for  the  voting  of  the  centuries — wliicli  was  finished  by  Agripfia. 
Ilie  name  of  Agrippa  has  more  claim  to  be  associated  with  the 
Field  of  ^lars  than  either  Caesar's  or  Pompcy's.  Tlie  construction 
of  the  Pantheon,  which  is  preserved  to  the  present  day,  was  due 
to  his  enterprise.  This  edifice  is  of  circular  form  and  crowned 
with  a  dome,  which  was  originslly  covered  with  tiles  of  gilt  brunze. 
'I'lie  dome  is  an  Instance  '*of  tlie  extraordinarily  skilful  use  of 
cuncrcte  by  the  Itomans;  it  is  cast  in  one  solid  mass,  and  is  as 
free  from  Isteral  thrust  as  if  it  were  cut  out  of  one  block  of 
stone.  Though  having  the  arch  form,  it  is  in  no  way  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  arch."*  'Jlie  building  is  li^hted  only 
from  the  top.  *'Tlie  interior  measures  132  feet  in  diameter,  as 
well  as  in  height.  Tlie  walls  are  broken  by  seven  niches,  three 
semicircular,  ami,  alternating  with  them,  three  rectangular,  wherein, 
at  a  Inter  period,  splendid  marble  culumns  with  entablainrcs  were 
introduced.  Above  this  risi*s  an  attica  with  pilasters,  the  original 
portion  of  which  has  undoubteilly  been  changed,  since  we  know 
that  Diogenes'  Caryatides  once  rose  above  the  entablatures  of  tlie 
columns,  and  divided  the  apertures  of  the  great  niches.  Above  tlie 
attica  rises,  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  the  enormous  dome,  which 
lias  an  opening  in  tlie  top  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter,  through 
which  a  flood  of  light  pours  into  the  »pace  bcueath.  Its  simi»lo 
a'gularity,  the  beauty  of  its  |)arts,  the  magnificence  of  the  materials 
employed,  the  quiet  harmony  resulting  from  the  mcthoil  of  illimii- 
nation,  give  to  the  interior  a  solemnly  sublime  character,  which 
has  hardly  been  impaired,  even  by  the  subsetjueut  somewhat 
inharmonious  alterations.  These  have es|)ecially  aflbcted  the  dome» 
tlio  beautiful  and  effectively  graded  panels  of  which  were  ft^nmTly 
richly  nilomed  with  bronxe  ornaments.  Only  the  apU-iHlid 
columns  of  yellow  marble  (jjiallo  anticv),  with  white  marble 
capitals  and  bases,  ami  the  marble  dccomtlons  of  the  lower  ii-alla, 
bear  witness  to  the  earlier  magnificenoo  of  the  building.  The* 
fiorch  is  aduroed  with  sixteen  Corinthian  oolumns.'*! 

Agrippa  also  built  the  adjacent  baths  called  after  him,  Theniuu 
A  grippe)  (27  and  25  ii.c),  and  a  basilica,  which  he  de«lieated  to 
Neptune  in  memury  of  his  naval  victories,  and  cnclosc<l  aitU 
a  portico  which  from  the  pictures  adorning  it  was  called  tlio 
Portico  of  the  Argonauts.     Another  wealthy  noble  of  the  day, 
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.  Stetiliai  Taaniii  eouttnieted  the  fint  ttone  amphithaatra  in  Rome, 
and  iti  lito,  too^  was  imnewbere  Id  tha  Field  of  Mara.  The  firat 
Prinoepa  himaelf  seemed  content  to  leave  the  adornment  of  the 
Camims  chiefly  to  the  muniflcfnce  of  his  lesser  fellow-citisens. 
Bat  much  furtlicr  north  than  all  the  buildings  which  have  been 
mentioned*  where  the  Camfms  becomes  narrow  by  the  a|>iiroach 
of  the  Via  Flaminia  to  tlie  river,  he  built  a  groat  mausoleum 
for  tlie  Julian  family,  a  roimd  structure  surmounted  by  a  statue 
ofhiiusilf. 

On  the  south  side  of  tlie  Flaminian  Circus,  in  the  Prata  Flaminia« 
s  region  which  might  be  indudeil  in  the  Campus,  in  a  wider 
snuie  of  the  nsuie,  Augustus  erected  the  Porticus  Octaviiu  in  the 
nanie  of  his  sinter,  an<l  attached  to  it  a  library  and  a  collection  of 
works  of  art.  It  was  close  to  the  Tfmjttnm  J/erculU  Mmarum 
built  by  Fulyius  Nubilior,  the  iiatruu  of  the  poet  Ennius,  and 
rniewcil  under  Augustus,  and  surrounded  by  a  {lortioo  which  was 
dedicated  as  tlie  Porticus  lliilippi,  in  lionour  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
the  iti*|»-(atlicr  of  the  Km|)eror.  Near  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  were 
tlie  Tliutitri'S  of  lialbiis  and  Marcelliis,  both  dedicated  in  the  saiua 
year  (11  a.c.).  Tlie  lirst  was  one  of  those  works  which  the  rich 
invn  of  the  lUy  executed  through  the  influence  and  example  of 
AiigiiBtiis.  I1ie  second  liail  been  begun  by  Cwsar,  but  was  finished 
hf  Augustus  and  dcdloiiti'd  in  the  name  of  his  noi>liew  Marcellus. 
Ilie  Purlieus  Octavii  (close  to  the  Flaminian  Circus),  which  was 
iWdicated  by  Cn.  Octavius  after  the  victory  over  Persetui,  was 
liumt  down  and  restored  umlcr  Augustus.  It  was  remarkable  as 
the  rarliest  exanipks  of  Corinthian  ])ilhurs  at  Home. 

1 5.  From  the  Fonim  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  passing  the  temple 
uf  Hatum,  led  up  to  the  saddle  of  the  Mons  CafHtolinus,  the  smallest 
uf  all  the  mountains  of  Itoiiie.  Thence  it  ascended  to  the  southern 
liei;;ht,  calked  s|)ccially  the  Ca|4toliuni,  the  citadel  of  Servian  Komo, 
where  the  treaties  with  foreign  nations  were  ke|)t  and  triumplial 
Rpuils  were  dedicated.  Another  path  led  up  to  the  northern  ]R*ight, 
tlie  Arx,  which  underwent  little  change  under  the  Kmpire.  But  on 
the  loathem  hill  it  wan  othtTwise ;  there  new  buildings  arose  under 
the  aus|»ices  of  Augustus.  The  highest  ))art  of  the  hill  was  occiipictl 
I^X  tlie  great  tvniple  of  Jupiter  0|>tiniUM  Msximus,  in  which  the 
>irnate  used  to  meet  on  certain  solemn  occasions.  This  temple, 
burnt  down  in  83  B.c.,  had  been  rebuilt,  but  it  required  and 
receiveil  custly  re|Hiirs  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Hanged  around  it 
on  lower  ground  were  many  lesser  tenii>les,  of  which  that  of  Jupiter 
I'^rretrius,  to  whom  Homulus  dedicated  his  spolU  opima,  and  that 
uf  Fides  founded  by  Kuma,  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Augustus 
iacrcsMoil  their  number.    In  20  B.C.  he  dedicated  the  round  temple 
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of  Mati  Ultor,  and  in  22  B.a  that  of  Jupiter  Toiuuii,  in  memory 
of  an  oocasion,  during  his  Cantabrian  expedition,  on  which  he  liiui 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  lightning.  Tliis  temple,  niarvelluua  for 
its  splendour,  attracted  multitudes  of  Yisitors  aud  worshi|>iiers,  aud 
its  ijusition  at  tlie  ijoiut  where  the  Clivus  reached  the  Area 
Capitolioa  might  suggest  that  Jupiter  Tonans  was  a  sort  of  gale- 
kce|)er  fur  the  greater  Jupiter  on  the  summit. 

f  6.  But  the  Palatine  Mount  was  tlie  centre  from  which  the  de- 
velopment of  Itomo  went  out.  It  was  the  original  Ituiue,  the  Iluuia 
ijuudrvUat  where  were  localiscnl  the  legends  of  its  foundation. 
There  were  to  be  seen  the  Casa  Itomuli,  the  Lu|)erca]  wlu-re 
Itonuilus  and  Kemus  were  fed  by  the  wolf,  tlie  cornel-tree,  and  the 
mundm,  receptacle  of  those  things  which  at  the  foundation  of  the 
city  were  burieil  to  ensure  its  pros|)erity.  Under  the  Itvpublic,  the 
Palatine  was  the  quarter  where  the  great  nobles  aud  public  uk-u 
liveil.  Augustus  himself  was  born  there,  and  there  he  built  hin 
house.  So  it  ciune  about  that  the  name  which  designated  the  city 
of  Rome  in  its  earliest  sha])e,  J'uluiium,  became  the  name  of  the 
private  residence  of  its  first  citizen.  Hie  palace  of  Augustus  was  a 
magnificent  building  in  the  new  and  costly  style  which  hud  only 
recently  been  introduced  in  Itome.  Ovid,  standing  in  imagination 
by  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  where  the  Palatine  hill  slo|ies  down 
to  the  Via  Sacra,  could  aee  the  splendid  front  of  the  i«lace, 
♦•  worthy  of  a  god." 

fUiiguU  duiA  uilrur,  video  fulgeiitlbu*  «nufai 
Cutwiiicuw  potHit  Icctoque  Jigiu  dco.* 

Tlio  other  ga*at  building  by  which  Augustus  transformed  the 
appearance  of  the  Palatine  was  the  temple  of  A|iollo,  begun  in 
30  B.C.  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Sextiui  Pom|ieiu8,  and  dodi« 
catcd  eight  years  later.  It  was  an  light-pillarod  ]ieripteros,  built 
of  the  white  marble  of  Luna,  and  richly  adorned  with  works  of  art. 
The  chief  sight  was  the  colossus  of  broiuce  representing  Augustus 
bUnself  under  the  form  of  Apollo.  Between  tlie  colunms  stood  the 
statues  of  the  fifty  Danaid8,and  over  againttt  them  their  wooum,  tlio 
sons  of  iEgyptus,  mounted  on  horseback.  Under  the  statue  of  the 
god  were  dcposititl  in  a  vault  the  Sibylline  Dooks.  In  the  |»orticoes 
were  two  libraries,  one  Latin  and  one  Cia*ek. 

On  the  northern  slo|)0  of  the  Palatine,  facing  the  Capitol,  Htoud 
tlie  temple  of  Augustus,  which  Tiberius  and  the  EmpR'ss  Livia 
erected  in  his  honour  after  his  death. 

On  the  south  side  the  Palatine  looks  down  on  the  Circus 
Maximus,  which  was  restored  by  Augustus.  Opfiosite  rises  the 
Aventine,  a  hill  long  uninhabited  and  afterwards  chiefly  a  plebeiao 
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quarter,  on  which  lb«  ohief  vhrina  was  the  f emiJe  uf  DImia,  whence 
tlie  hill  WM  MimeCimee  called  coflU  Dianm.  Thii  tem^ile  was 
rebniU  by  L.  Ci>niiAcius  iiiiiler  Aii};uBtu8,  who  himiulf  rentored 
tlio  tanctuarics  of  Minerva,  Juiio  Itegioa,  and  Jupiter  Libcrtas  on 
ilic  fame  hilL  Livy  was  hanlly  guilty  of  exn^cgeraiion  when 
iie  ealkxl  Augustus  **  the  founder  and  restorer  of  all  the  temiiles" 
uf  Koiiie.* 

I  I.  A  word  mu«t  ho  said  here  about  the  triumphal  arch  (arcus 
tfUMphaih)  which  wiis  a  cliamcteristic  feature  in  the  external 
s|>|iiimui^  of  llome  and  other  im|iortant  cities  of  tlie  Enipira 
Under  this  name  are  included  not  only  arches  erected  in  honour  of 
victoricM,  but  also  those  which  celebrate  other  public  achievements. 
A  triumphal  arch  was  built  across  a  street,  ll  consisted  either  of 
s  iiingle  archway,  or  of  a  large  central  and  two.  side  ones,  or  some* 
tinun  of  two  of  tlie  same  height  side  by  side.  Inhere  were  generally 
eulumns  against  the  jiiers,  snpix>rting  an  entabhtture,  and  each 
liVade  was  umamentcd  with  low  reliefs.  Above  all  rose  an  attica 
with  tlie  inscrii>tioo,  and  upon  it  were  iilacod  the  trophies  in  case 
the  arch  commcrooroted  a  victory.  The  arch  of  Augustus  at 
Arimiimm,  erccte<l  in  memory  of  the  completion  of  the  Via 
Klaniiolii,  and  his  arches  at  Augusta  Pnutoria  (umI  Shso,  still  stand. 
TIk*  ^eiK'rul  npijcarunce  of  the  arch  resembles  that  of  the  gate  of 
a  city,  and  it  sevnis  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  Triumphsl  Gate 
thnMi{(h  which  a  victiirious  general  led  his  army  into  Itome  to 
cdvbrsto  his  triumph. 

•IV.3S. 
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Tomb  or  Virgil. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

LITRRATUUB  OP  TIIK   ACaUtTAV  AOB. 

f  f.  AugnsUn  literAturc  Writings  of  Aosuttoa.  Circl«s  of  ll»coiMi 
auU  MmmIU.  Akimut  Polliu.  (  2.  Vir;;il.  (  3.  iKiniliut  Macer. 
Corncliut  Onllut.    §4.  Hurace.    Valf^iui.    lleliMium    iKimitiut  liana*. 

^5.  Tibullua.  Propertiuf.  Ovid ;  hit  banUhinciit.  AlUauraiiiM 
•do.  f  6.  Orntiua.  Maiiilius.  f  7.  I.iry.  Ponifieiua  Trugui. 
f  8.  llyginut.  Verriut  FUccum.  Philotoidir,'  rKetoric  aiid  uratorjr. 
Jurists,  f  9.  Greek  writers.  Dionvkius  of  ifalictriuukus.  Lont^iuiia. 
NIcolaua  of  DatnascuK.     i$tmlM>. 

Skct.  I.— Latin  Poetry. 

1 1.  Latin  Uteraturo  was  affoctod  acriouily,  and  in  many  ways, 
by  tlie  fall  of  the  Hepublic  and  the  fuiiii<latioii  of  tlie  Empire.  T1j« 
Au^uitan  ago  itself  was  brilliant,  but  after  tlie  A*i«;uatan  age 
literature  ra|diUy  dcclincil.  The  moot  conHpicuuUH  figurva  in  tlio 
world  of  letters  under  Au«;ustU8  had  outlived  their  yutith  under 
the  Itcpublic ;  soino  of  them  had  servcii  on  the  liMing  Hide.  lUit 
these  soon  became  reconciled  to  the  new  unlet  of  thin^.  The 
Kmiieror  drew  men  to  himself  by  virtue  of  the  ]ieacc  and  Kecurily 
which  he  liad  e8tablis)ie<1  (cunchi  dulctdine  ofii  pelftxt'l  ^) ;  and 
it  was  his  special  objit;t  to  )iatrouiMc  men  of  literary  talent  iiihI 
engage  their  services  fur  the  support  of  his  i^olicy.  llix  cffurta 
were  successful ;  he  won  not  only  flattery,  but  Kymjiathy  for  llie 
new  age  which  he  ha<l  inaugurated ;  lie  enli'<tcd  in  his  cutise,  nut 
•  Tiicitui*,  Annali,  I.  S. 
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only  timoifirf  en^  but  tha  finest  spirits  of  tha  daj.  AlthoDgh  the 
AugOKUn  literature  is  oertainlx  marked  by  a  vein  of  flattery  to 
tlie  ctmrt,  and  by  a  lack  of  republican  independence,  yet  we  cannot 
l)ut  recognise  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  new  age,  for  the  peace 
which  it  liad  brouglit  after  the  long  civil  wars,  and  for  the  great- 
ness of  the  lloman  Empire.  And,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
iho  Angustan  age  ranks  among  the  most  brilliant  in  the  h'istory 
(if  the  world ;  bulow  the  Perielcan,  |)orhaps  below  the  Elizabethan, 
liiit  certainly  far  above  that  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  true  that  the 
cewation  of  tho  {lolitical  life  of  the  Republic  necessarily  meant  llie 
decline  of  oratory  ;  it  is  true  that  historians  could  no  longer  treat 
contemporary  events  with  free  and  indc|)endent  criticism.  It  is 
tnie  likewise  that  the  severe  style  of  old  Latin  prose  begins  to 
«]c<piierate,  and  that  yoetry  lays  aside  its  jiopular  elements  and 
Incomes  more  strictly  artificial,  in  fact  the  |ioets  de))recate 
lioimlsrity  ami  deH|>iso  tlie  public.  Horace's  cry  "  Odi  profanom 
vulgus  et  areco**  is  characteristic  of  the  age.  But  fur  literary 
excellence  and  lor  the  |)crfection  of  art  the  l)cst  of  tho  Augustan 
vriters  had  a  clcfar  judgment  and  a  delicate  taste.  Q*he  tendencies 
of  the  new  age  inevitably  led  to  a  decline ;  but,  as  an  ample 
coniiicnHition,  we  Imve  Virgil,  Horace,  TibuUus,  Livy. 

AuorsTUs,  as  we  have  raid,  concerned  himself  with  the  pro* 
motion  of  literary  activity,  and  tho  ])atronage  of  men  of  letters. 
**lie  fodtercil  in  all  ways  the  talents  of  his  age.***  He  founded 
two  libraries,  one  in  the  portico  of  Octavia,  the  other  at  the  temple 
of  Ajiollo  on  tlio  Palatine.  He  was  an  author  himself  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  Ho  wrote  "  Exhortations  to  Philosophy ;  **  and  a  poem 
in  hexameters,  eiititlcil  "  Kicilia.**  The  MoHutttentuin  Aneyranum 
snd  tlie  lireviarium  tvtiui  imj^erii  have  been  mentioned  else- 
whercf 

The  two  chief  ministers  of  Augustus  were  authors  likewise 
AoRirPA  wrote  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  and  c<litcd  an  Atlas  of  the 
world.  M.«S(*KNAH  composetl  occasional  poeniii  of  a  light  nature, 
ami  aho  wrote  some  ]»rose  works.  But  he  is  more  famous  as  a 
patron  of  poets  than  as  a  iK)ct  himself.  Ilis  literary  circle  included 
Horace,  Virgil,  Varius,  Tncca,  Domitius  Marsus,  Wsidcs  many  lessc'r 
names.  The  orator  M.  Valrriijs  Meshaliji  (C4  ii.c.-9  a.d.),  also 
«lrew  round  him  a  group  of  men  of  letters,  among  whom  the 
mnit  distinguished  were  the  poets  Tibulius,  Valgiiis  Bufus, 
iKiniliiM  Macer,  and  perha])(  Ovid.  Tliis  circle  seems  to  have 
held  quite  aloof  from  (wlitics.  I^Ic8salla*s  own  literary  work 
cliiefly  consisted  in  transUtions  from  the  Greek,  both  prose  and 
verse. 

*  tertMlw,  Ati0Uiim$,  ns.  I      f  8m  «bov«i  Cbn^  IX.  f  14. 
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C.  AaixiDB  PoLLio  (76  b.c-5  a.d.)  b«)d  a  unique  potitioo.  IlaTiog 
been  on  the  tide  of  Antoniuiiy  he  withdrew  after  'Actiuiii  from 
political  life,  and  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  court,  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  with  a  certain  independence  and  iierhain 
anta<;oni8m  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  was  very  learned  and 
a  very  severe  critic.  He  wrote  tragedies,  which  are  praiiicd  by 
Virgil;*  and  a  history  of  the  civil  wars  (JlUtoriir)  reaching 
from  GO  to  about  42  D.c.t  He  was  a  friend  of  buth  Virgil  siid 
Horace. 

1 2.,  PuBLiUR  VeaaiMus  %  Maro  waa  bom  in  70  b.c.  at  Ande>s 
near  Mantua.  His  rustle  features  bore  testimony  to  his  humble 
origin ;  his  father  was  an  artisan.  He  went  to  school  at  Crenutiia ; 
afterwards  he  studied  at  Mediolanum,  and  fmally  at  Home,  where 
Octavius,  afterwards  to  be  Caesar  and  Augustus,  was  his  fellow- 
student  in  rhetoric.  He  studied  philosophy  umler  the  Epiciireau 
Siro.  After  his  return  home,  he  and  his  family  experienced  tlie 
calamities  of  the  civil  war.  Octavius  Musa,  who  was  ap|)ointed 
to  curry  out  the  distributitm  of  land  to  vetemn  soldiers  in  the 
district  of  Cremona,  transgressed  the  limits  of  that  district  ami 
encroached  $  upon  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Msntua(41  ac). 
Virgirs  father  was  among  the  sufferers;  but  Asiuius  Pollio,  who 
was  then  legatus  in  Gallia  Trans]iathina,  and  the  poet  Cornelias 
Oallus,  interested  themselves  in  his  behslf.  At  their  suggestion, 
Virgil  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and  obtained  from  Caesar  the 
restitution  of  his  father*s  farm.  The  first  Eclogue  is  an  cx^iresHion 
of  gratitude  to  Cassar  for  this  i)rotcction :  dtu»  nMi  hoe  otiu 
fecit.  But  Virgil  and  his  father  were  not  ixTmitted  to  remain 
long  in  pofMicBsion  of  their  recovered  homestead.  The  aame 
injustice  was  repeated  a  year  or  two  later,  and  the  poet  was  cvi*n 
in  danger  of  his  life.  Again  he  went  to  Rome,  and  the  inflnence 
of  Maecenas,  to  whom  he  had  probably  become  known  by  tlie 
publication  of  some  of  his  Bucolics,  secured  him,  not  restitution 
but  compensation,  i)er1ia|)s  by  a*  fairm  in  Cam]iniiia,  where  he  siicnt 
much  of  his  later  life. 

Virgil's  first  work,  the  Bucoiics,  consisting  of  ten  '<eclogn'»'*  or 
idylls,  was  composed  in  the  years  41-30  b.c.  Inspiretl  by 
Theocritus,  they  are  written  in  the  same  metre,  and  are  in  prcnt 
part  imitations  from  his  idylls.  But  most  of  them  contain 
references  to  contemporary  persons  and  events,  especially  to  the 
hardsliipa    in    TranH|xidane    Gaul    from    which    Virgil    himaelf 

«  Mcgiu  vlll.   IS:   flo|iliocleo  dlgiM  th«  familtor  EnKll«li  nUtrevUtkin  ofth* 

colliunio.  ii«iiM>  fhun  Vlnril  tv  VctkII. 

f  S««  Hor«c«,  Odet,  11.  I.  f  lf(iM*4>  tbe  llnr.  .Maiitiut  vif  mliiet» 

t  TbH  h  the  tnie  PpfllliiR  of  th«  poH*i  nliiilum  viciiMCr«iiioiiii*.  /.'<7.  U.  t>*. 
t  \  but  It  to  quit«  ii«c«lle«a  W  alter 
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iMid  mfferiil  to  tofeljT.  Cienr,  Ooroellut  Galloe,  Alfeous  Vftnu 
(Um  Mooettor  of  PoUio  ••  lagauu),  mhI  abore  aU»  Pollio  bimMlf, 
have  their  pUioes  In  ibe  woodi  of  Tityrui.  The  fourth  Eclogue^ 
vritteii  for  the  year  of  Polli</i  ooniuUbip  (40  B.C.),  treati  a  theme 
which  hardly  bclonge  to  bucolic  poetry.  Virgil  feels  that  he  has 
to  make  his  woods  **  worthy  of  a  consul.** 

81  cMlmai  ■ilran,  lUltit  liiit  eooMlt  illgiur. 

He  salutes  the  return  of  the  **  Saturoian  kingdoms  **  and  the 
gohlen  age.*  The  salutation  was  paanaturo  by  ton  years;  and 
when  pi'ace  at  length  came  to  the  Homan  world,  Pollio,  instead 
of  being  its  inaugurator,  was  rather  an  opponent,  Dut  it  is 
interesting  to  obHerve,  tliat  the  i«lea  of  some  great  change  for  the 
lietter  was  in  the  air. 

The  Bucolics  were  written  in  the  north  of  Italy  (not  yet  **  Italy  ** 
St  that  time);  his  next  work  was  written  in  the  south,  chiefly  at 
Xai»le«.  It  was  MA)cenas  who  suggested  the  subject  of  the 
ileurgicM^  a  dickctlc  poem  In  hexametcm,  dealing  with  the  various 
|«ru  of  a  iarmvr*s  work.  The  first  Buuk  treats  of  agricultun*,  the 
Kcouil  of  the  pUntation  of  tfoes,  the  third  of  the  care  of  livestock, 
the  (uurth  of  bees.  No  subject  was  more  congenial  to  VirgiPs 
Muse— his  ^rustic  Muse,**  as  he  says  himself;  and  from  some 
pobts  of  view  the  Oeorgics  may  be  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
Ue  has  here  achieved  a  task,  which  Is  the  hardest  that  a  poet 
csn  nndi'rtake,  to  write  true  poetry  in  a  didactic  form.  Rare 
artistic  instinct  and  genuine  h)ve  of  his  subject  were  liappily  joined 
to  produce  this  unique  poem,  in  which  Virgil  seems  to  be  more  truly 
himself  tluin  either  In  the  Bucolics  or  the  Acnei<l.  The  comiiosi- 
tkMi  ami  revision  of  this  work  occu]aed  the  years  from  37  to  30  n.o. 
when  it  was  rea<l  aloud  to  Cusar  on  his  return  from  Actium.  It 
is  intea*sting  to  note  that  the  btter  port  of  the  fourth  Book  was 
origiuslly  devote«l  to  the  praises  of  the  poet*s  friend  Cornelius 
Qalltts,but  that  after  bin  execution  (27  n.c.)t  this  passage  was 
cut  out  by  the  wish  of  the  Emfwror'  ami  replaced  by  the  story  of 
Oqihcus. 

In  the  Georgics,  Virgil  promises  that  he  will  soon  gird  himself 
to  a  greater  task,  and  sing  the  deeds  of  Caesar,  t  But  his  poem  took 
the  lunn  of  an  eiiic,  in  which,  not  Cesar,  but  il^noas,  the  founder 
«f  tlie  Julian  gens,  was  the  hero.    The  work  was  begun  about 

*  ToCw  MirgH  am « Aurra  munOo  (1.  f  >.    i     KmcIo  qild  bmIim  mkUw  I  liade. 

t  Nv  Alwvr,  Clup.  VII.  ^  ».  Otiirr  Uimii  In  UiU  context  MMa(et4  that 

:  Hk.  m.  4«.  l*ru|M^luis  wrHlnfc  in  VIrRil  nuy  have  Inl^Mlfd  to  crli4ir»U  thm 
M  «  SS  M*.  ItrrnldM  tlie  rumlnf  of  Umf  '  victory  of  Actium  Mfter  the  oompletlou  vf 
'^MtJUiwOU.si.  i6):  ithe^Im^ 

CMllelUiiiuiiliicrl|itiirrN.c««llte(}nill;    ' 
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29  BX^  and  oocupied  the  remaining  ten  yean  of  the  pot-t'i  Hfe.  H« 
died  at  BrandiiBiom  in  19  11.C.9  learing  the  ^neid  nnfinitheJ.  Uii 
wishes  were  that  the  manuicri|>t  ihonld  be  burnt,  but  Augnatui, 
tb^t  eucii  a  great  work  should  not  perish,  oonimitted  its  publication 
to  Varius  and  Tucca,  friends  of  Virgil,  on  the  condition  that  they 
sliould  make  no  alterations.  Though  Augustus  was  not  the  hero, 
there  were  opportunities,  in  a  poem  doaling  with  the  origin  of  ^  tlio 
Latin  race  ami  the  Alban  fathers  and  the  walls  of  lofty  llomc,**  * 
to  look  forward  over  the  ages  of  Roman  history  and  ceK'hrate  tb« 
glories  of  him  who  was  to  "  found  a  golden  age.f  II10  iKncid  has 
suflferod  from  the  premature  death  of  its  creator;  it  was  neither 
finiKhod  nor  revised.  Yet  it  would  hardly  bu  an  injustice  to  Virgil 
to  say  that  its  excellence  and  charm  lie  in  particular  episodes,  ia 
delicate  and  subtle  detaiU  of  language  and  rhythm,  and  not  in  tlio 
|)oem  regarded  as  a  whole.  But  it  must  always  stand  bcvidv  the 
Iliad  ond  Odyssey,  as  the  third  great  epic  of  antiquity.  The 
Uoman  dignity  and  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the  wundvrful 
|x>wcr  of  the  narratives  in  the  second,  fourtli,  and  sixth  Bouks, 
have  exalted  the  ilOucid  far  above  the  Oeorgics  in  the  estimation  of 
|)0Bterity ;  yet  it  might  be  argued  that  Virgil  hatl  more  in  cominuu 
with  Wordsworth  than  with  Milton  or  with  his  wordhip|>er  Dante. 
The  note  of  Virgil  is  "natural  piety;**  perhaiia  he  cannot  be 
described  better  than  by  the  happy  expression  which  his  fri«*ud 
Horace  applied  to  him,  anima  Candida, 

Virgil  was  buried  close  to  Naples  on  the  road  to  Puteoli,  and 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  said  to  liave  been  dictated  by  himself 
before  his  death,  ran  thus : 

Manilla  me  smult,  CaUbri  rapnera.  tenH  nunc 
iVirtbvnopc ;  occiiil  pascuo,  rum,  dui-va. 

f  8.  In  connection  with  Virgil,  it  is  natural  to  mention  his  elder 
contemporary  and  friend,  L.  Varius  Hufus  (iM;.^74-14X  celebrated 
for  his  epics  on  Coisar  and  Octavian,^  and  more  celeWated  for  his 
tragedy  the  Thyeifet,  Another  poet  of  about  tlie  same  age  was 
/EMiuirs  Maceu  of  Veruna,  ahio  a  friend  of  Virgil,  and  disguised 
in  the  Bucolics  under  the  name  of  Mojisus.  He  wrute  |Kicma  on 
natural  history  (Oruithot/onia  and  Theriaca),  but  they  have  boci; 
less  lucky  tluin  his  models,  the  Greek  |KX.'nis  of  Kicandcr,  wbicJi 
survive  to  the  present  day.  The  unfortunate  Coicneuub  Gai^i/m 
(GO  B.C.-27)  must  al^o  be  mentioned  here,  though  his  name  Ima  ite 
place  rather  in  the  ago  of  Catullus  and  Cinna.  It.  was  he  who 
transplanted  the  erotic  elegy  of  the  Alexandrine  Greeks  to  Kotiuui 

•  Jk'neid,  l.$.  \      %  ll«  wm  expectctl  to  wriu*  a  glurlA* 

t  jKmid,  vl.  Tf  1.  I  ratlun  uT  AKri|il>«:  Hvr..  OJrt,  L  S. 
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nil,  and  fotinde')  ''tb^  ■cbool  of  Buphorioo/'  to  which  Giiullus  and 
Cimrn  bttloDged.  He  trannlatcd  Rii|»h<»rioii  iato  Latio ;  and  wrote 
Ibar  Books  of  ori^rinal  ele^ea  oo  hU  own  mittreiit  Cytherit  under 
the  name  of  Lyoorirt.    Hie  death  hai  been  alrfudy  noticed.* 

f  4.  The  great  lyrio,  like  the  great  e(ilc,  poci  of  ]tome  waa  of 
liumble  Urth.  Q.  llonATiutt  Flaccub  waa  the  aon  of  a  freedman^ 
and  was  bom  at  .Venusiia,  on  the  bindcn  of  Apulia  and  F^ucania^t  io 
(*5  hjc,  Aflor  the  death  of  Julius  Oii^sar  (44  b.o.)  lie  joined  the  cauw 
of  limtus  and  serted  under  him  in  Asia  and  Macedonia,  until  the 
Uattlc  of  l*liilip]ii  (43  B.C.).  On  that  occasion  he  took  part  in  the 
jEtmeral  fli$;ht,  an  ho  tolls  us  hiniself,$  and  afterwards  returning  to 
\Ut%w,  obtained  a  fjust  as  a  qua*Mtor*s  secretary.  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  wrote  his  Satires  and  K])ode8,  which  brought  him  fame, 
sod  secured  him  the  friendship  of  Virgil  and  Varius,  who  iutmduoed 
him  to  Mircenaa.  In  37  ii.c.  we  find  him  accompanying  Maecenas 
on  the  joaniey  to  Brundusium,  of  which  he  has  left  us  a  pleasant 
«le8cription.f  llie  intimacy  with  Mn^conas  ripened ;  the  Epicurean 
ricwi  of  life  which  both  held  were  a  bond  between  the  poot  and  his 
fiatron.  Horace  ha<l  a  taste  for  country  life,  and  in  33  n.c.  Mascenas 
beitim'ed  upon  him  a  farm  in  the  Babino  territory,  which  he  jirefiTred 
to** royal  Home.**  Independence  was  one  of  the  chief  character* 
inici  of  Horac(*,  and  he  felt  more  independent  in  the  coimtry  tlian 
in  the  immediate  nei.:;hlionrho(Nl  of  the  court. 

Hie  first  Book  of  tlie  Satires  appeared  about  35  d.c.  :  the  second 
Iktok  about  five  years  later.  In  this  style  of  composition  the 
predecessor  of  Horace  w.is  Lucilius;|  but  while  Lucilius  criticised 
|ier«ons  and  iiolitics  freely,  Horace  ])rudcnt]y  confined  himself  to 
jeeneralities  on  sociifty  and  literature,  owing  to  the  altered  circum* 
Rtaiiccs  of  (he  time.  Lucilius  had  imitated  the  Greek  wi  iters  of  Old 
Comedy,  such  as  Cratinus  and  Arintophancs ;  and  Horace  stood  in 
flomewhat  tlie  same  relation  to  his  predecessor  as  the  New  Comedy 
utood  to  the  Old.  From  these  **  Talks**  (aermonen^  as  Horace  calls 
them  himself  1),  written,  like  those  of  Lucilius,  in  hexameter  verse 
Slid  in  c«)lloquial  style,  we  lenrn  much  about  the  iiersonality  of 
Horace  and  about  his  fri«*ndM.    Jn  the  Kpodes,  which  were  )mblished 

*  AttillMv  poHk  firk^  of  Vlrprll  In  Sil„i.\9),  In  1. M li^ •Ut«>ii tlua LoHliut 
■««tii«rt|  hi  ilw  HucollniiiiMl(^lli#iiAnu>  '  wm  lih  own  prf«lM:^Mur  (kin  rgu  qwv 
(KriMpa  flt-tliluun)  or  CuUriM:  Proxlina  i   nanr.  ollm  qiuu  M:rl|i»it  LuclllaO. 


KkorU  xtrMhw  lll«  fkrll  (vll.  33% 

t  Arl/rr^  II.    1.    31 :    •*  I.nr«niM    an 
AppvliM   MKTfM."     He  ItM  given   mi 


^  A'pittln,  I.  4.  I :  All>l.  nostrum  Mr- 
nmiuni  camllJe  Index.  And  this  U  tlM 
title  given  in  ibe  ManwMTlpt*.  Rut  IIorar« 


•rcoam oTbU earljr  Ufe  in  Sui,»  I.  S.  I  aU>  collfd  liU  erl»llet  MTMon^f,  m  Uiot 

I  c*ir«,  II.  T.  I  iatirti  to  a  very  convenient  name  for  the 

I  Smtirrg,  |. ».  •*  lukc  of  dintlnctlun.    Sirmo  iiNlimtet  tlie 

I  llvrare  dtocwveii   l.udllaf   and  Sto  '  cotlutinlal  alxlr. 

relation  to  Orttk  cMucdjr  In  Ail..  1 4  (cp.  > 
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about  t)ie  same  time  ••  th«  leoond  Book  of  the  Setirei,  Horaoe 
imitiited  Arohilochut  and  attacked  penionN  in  ooaiie  language.  M\ 
these  |)oemii  (except  the  laiit)  are  written  in  couplets  oonsiHting  uf 
a  longer  and  a  sh^jrter  line,  ginierally  an  iambic  trimeter  followeil 
by  an  iambic  dimeter.  Tliej  are  the  leaHt  inton^Kting  work  of 
Horace,  but  they  were  a  good  exerciiie  In  hamlling  metres  aihI 
in  tlie  imItatkHi  of  Greek  moilelK,  and  tliey  led  to  the  Odes.* 
Tlte  grestest  ^  monument  "t  of  |ioetry  tliat  Horace  liaa  hequcntlieil 
.  to  potiterity  is  tlie  oolU'Ction  of  lyricsl  poems  in  four  IkxikskiuiwoM 
the  Odes.  Tlie  first  three  Ikwks  were  iMiblinhed  in  24  n.c.^  the  fnurth 
eleven  years  later.  In  lyric  comiwsition  he  does  not  claim  ori<;iuslity, 
ho  ouly  ''ada|>ted  ilColian  song  to  Italian  measures;**  but  licclAim* 
priority ;  he  was  the*  fintt  (except  Catullus)  to  inako  the  attem|»t  :-^ 

l*riitcciis  it'Atliiini  c«riii#n  mI  lulu* 
l)MliixlitM>  mnilum 

For  this  he  bids  the  Muse  crown  him  with  Delphic  laurel,  Ihit 
though  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  especially  Sapplio  and  Alcajiis^  wen 
his  models,  it  was  an  original  idea  on  the  {xirt  of  Homoo  to  turn 
away  from  the  Alexandrine  ix>ets  who  were  then  in  vogue,  and  go 
back  to  tlie  older  singers.  It  required  true  genius  nnd  wumWrfiil 
artistic  instinct  to  tune  the  borrowetl  lyre  to  the  occents  of  anotlier 
tongue.  Horace  was  supremely  successful.  In  the  Odes  his  |)uetic 
judgment  is,  with  few  exceptions,  faultless ;  the  happiest  woid 
comes  almost  inevitably ;  his  felicity  {cto-iom /th'citai)  was  praisid 
l>y  Ronmn  critics.  Some  of  these  poems  aie  probably  free  trsiis- 
hitbiui  from  the  Greek,  but  many  refer  to  contcuiitorary  iico|iks  and 
events,  some  deal  with  Koman  history,  and  the  victories  won  under 
the  auspices  of  Augustus.  Tlie  fourth  Book  of  the  Odes  is  said  to 
have  been  published  at  the  instance  of  the  Emjieror. 

But  in  the  interval  between  his  earlier  nnd  later  lyric  works, 
Horace  wrote  Jijn»llt$.  The  6rst  Pouk  ap|K*»red  about  20  ilc 
After  the  strict  technical  constraints  to  wliich  he  had  subjected 
himself  in  the  Odes,  it  was  a  relaxation  fur  the  {xiet  to  ex|ian«l  him- 
self in  the  easy  and  familiar  style  of  tho  ^nnitnm.  But  the 
urbane  EjMhB,  though  written  in  the  same  colloquial  language,  are 
very  diflerent  from  the  Satires ;  they  are  more  mature,  less  jtileinical, 
and  they  have  a  charm  of  serenity  which  is  wanting  in  the  eatlk-r 
work.  It  might  be  said,  that  if  the  genius  of  Virgil  found  ita  trmtit 
exiiression  in  the  Goopgics,  so  that  <'f  Horace  was  best  cxpn?>sieil  iw 
his  K|»istles;  and  in  this  form  of  com|NMiition  he  has  never  l<ei^ 

•  llvnice  hliiM<  If  iloM  noi  um  either  I     f  Munamdituin  »re  |M>n-tw<liis  oJf^ 
epoiU  or  ode.    Tke  rpmltnt  b«  caIIm  ittmbi,  I  lU.  M.  I. 
tb«  «(1<M  carmina.  I 
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iquillad  The  ■eoood  Book  of  the  Epbtlee,  written  In  the  Utter  yetit 
of  bb  life»  iuoluilet  a  Treotiie  on  Poetry^  the  An  Foetica,  iu  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  hin  fricmU  the  Piiioe. 

Horace  died  in  8  B.c.9  iiiinrlving  by  a  f<:w  UMmtht  hii  benefactor 
Mncenafli  bciude  whom  be  was  bnried.  'i'hoiigh  he  luul  at  finit 
tU>uA  aloof,  lie  became  reconciled,  at  time  went  on,  to  the  Emigre, 
WM  on  good  terms  with  Augustus,  and  did  what  was  n-qnired  of 
him  as  an  Aogustan  poet.  And  independent  though  Horace  was, 
be  had  a  deci«ict1  weakness  for  friemUhiiis  with  great  peo|>Ie.  The 
ittfliience  of  Mawoiias  |irobab1y  did  much  to  stimulate  his  poetic 
ictivity ;  for  Horace  was  by  no  means  one  of  those  who  cannot  help 
nnging.  Ue  was  not  '*  inspired ;  **  his  ]H)etry  is  marked  by  luckiily 
sod  Judgments 

Many  poets,  whose  works  have  not  sarvircd,  but  famous  in  their 
own  day,  are  mentioned  by  Horace.  His  friend  Valgius,  who  wrote 
Epigrams  and  Klcgies,  was  actually  compared  to  Homer.*  Arimtius 
Fuscus  and  Fusdanius  composed  dramas,  Tupius  doleful  tragedies. 
Ifeie  may  be  mentioned  also  C.  Adusbos,  who  wrote  a  jeit-hookf 
snd  originated  Xhe/aMa  (rabeata ;  and  DoMiTius  Mahsub,  famous 
chiefly  for  his  Kpigrams,t  in  which  field  he  was  the  predeceiisor 
snd  master  of  Martial. 

{  5.  Of  the  elegiae  [loets  of  this  period  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  moit  cliarming  is  Albius  Tiuullus  (54-19  it.o.). 
Aikipting  the  form  of  Alexaudrine  eleg/,  he  breathed  into  it  a  fresh 
R]iiril  of  Italian  country  life.  In  his  love  iioems  to  Deliii^  wliose  true 
mme  was  IMaitia,  there  is  a  certaiu  teiMlcrmcUncholy  which  we  do 
But  find  in  the  rest  of  classical  literature.  By  his  dvft  liandling  of 
tHe  pentameter  he*  made  an  important  technical  advance  in  the 
development  of  Latin  Elegy.  Along  with  his  works  and  under  his 
name  were  published  after  his  death  some  poems,  which  were  not 
by  him,  but  by  a  certain  LygtUmus  (perhaps  a  fictitious  name). 
Also  included  in  the  collection  of  his  elegies  are  some  which  were 
vrittfu  by  Si7M*icia,  the  niece  of  his  patron  BlesHalla. 

The  Unibrian  jxiet  Skxtus  PuoPKnTius  (probably  born  at  Asisium, 
about  -111-15  n.c.)  did  not  emancipate  himself  like  Tibullus 
from  the  intlueiice  of  his  Alexandrine  models,  Callimachus  and 
lliiletas.  On  the  contrary  he  prides  himself  on  his  Alexandrinisin, 
snd  calls  hiniseli  the  Human  Callimachus.  He  was  very  leanieil, 
snd  his  rk*gi(*s  are  full  of  obscure  n'ferences  to  out  of  the  way 
myths.  Nevertheless  no  works  of  the  age  are  so  tlioroughly 
Impfvssed  with  the  individuality  of  the  writer  om  the  {jassionate 
fumts  of  Pro|iertius,    1'he  luission  which  inspired  his  song,  was  his 

•  lljr  TIIniHm  (Iv.  1.  \n\  fflrnio|iro|ilvr  I     f  1  Im  Utl«  of  bU  book  vm  Ckuta, 
mm  alicr  ll«aicra.  I     t  i^km  »  ptnnur, 
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lore  ibr  Hcwtia,  a  bMuUfal  and  aoooinpliHlied  ooarteuB,  wlMim  hf 
d'Mguiaed  under  the  naine  of  CjDthia,  as  Oatnlliui  had  di^iaeil 
Clodia  under  Leibia,  and  Tibullui  Tlania  under  Delia.  Hb  fini 
]Vx>k  of  Elegies  brought  him  fame,  find  probably  secured  him  an 
admission  into  the  circle  of  Miccenas.  The  imaginatiou  of  l*ro- 
liertius  was  eccentric,  his  nature  melancholic,  lie  looked  at  tliin«£i 
on  their  gloomy  side,  and  perhaps  his  special  ehanu  is  his  »kil- 
fulness  in  suggesting  vague  tiossibilities  of  pain  or  terror.  Ho  loreil 
the  vague,  both  in  thought  and  in  expression ;  in  his  incta|ihors,  tlie 
image  and  the  thing  imaged  often  pass  into  each  other,  and  tlM 
meaning  becomes  indistinct  He  seems  to  liave  been  a  man  cf 
weak  will,  and  this  is  reflected  in  his  iioetry.  It  has  been  noticed 
by  those  who  Imve  studied  his  language,  that  he  prefers  to  exiNtss 
feelings  as  iiossiblo  rather  than  as  real ;  his  thouglits  naturally  mn 
iu  the  ix>tential  mood.  His  connection  with  Cynthia  histcd  for 
about  five  years,  ami  aA^r  it  was  broken  ofl",  Propcrtiiis  wrote  litiW. 
It  was  Cynthia  who  had  mode  him  a  poet.* 

The  third  of  the  great  Homan  elegiac  [x^ets,  P.  OvfDiua  Kaso,  of 
equestrian  family,  was  bom  at  Sulmo  in  the  Pa^lignian  territory, 
43  u.a  Tniiued  in  rhetoric  and  law,  he  entennl  uimmi  an  oflicial 
career  and  by  the  favour  of  Augustus  rca*ived  the  latui  c/umm,  and 
hold  tiome  of  the  lower  magistracies,  such  as  vigintivir  ami  decemvir. 
Hut  he  gave  his  profession  up  for  the  snke  of  poetry.  Ho  has  mud 
himself,  in  a  verse  which  probably  suggested  a  familiar  line  of 
Pope,  that  verse-writing  came  to  him  by  nature : 
QuMquld  U-ulobaiB  dicere  vciniu  rro. 

He  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  Augustan  poets  whose  literary 
career  belongs  entirely  to  the  Augustan  age.  His  works  may  be 
classified  in  three  periods.  (1)  Tlie  extant  works  of  tlie  early 
period  are  all  on  amatory  subjects  and  in  elegiac  verse.  Ilio 
^Imorei,  in  three  Books,  celebrate  Corinna.  The  Ar§  Amatvria^ 
likewise  in  three  Books,  gives  advice  to  lovers  of  both  sexes 
as  to  the  conducting  of  their  love  affairs,  while  the  Jtemflia 
Amor  in  prescribes  cures  for  a  troublesome  {lassion.t  Hut  the  U»i 
work  of  this  period  is  tlie  IJeroidei,  a  collection  of  imaginary 
letters  of  legendary  lieroines,  such  as  Pcnelo|)e,  Dido,  Phanlns 
to  their  lovers.  Here  Ovid  has  shown  his  fHietic  |wwer  at  its 
best 

(2)  The  two  works  of  the  second  period,  the  Metamorpha§ea  aiWi 
the  Foiti,  are  the  most  ambitious  of  Ovid's  works.    '1  hey  deal 

•  8u  MartUt :  CyhtiiU  te  tfltom  fieclt,  i  binu  tor  a  U«|y's  t«*llelt«,  alM  bklU  im 
buclvt  l*rvpeni.  Uilf  perhid. 

t  TIm  tbort  poHii  JMiMM^Mi  /9eM,  I 
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ffipecUTeljr  with  Greek  and  Roman  m jthologr.  For  the  MetanuH*- 
linmet  or  Trmna(brmatlonfl|  compoied  in  hexameter  rtne,  Ovid 
obtained  hi«  material  chiefly  from  the  Alexandrine  \x)ei%  Nicandcr 
iml  PMrtlieniiu.  Ilie  Faiti,  a  u>n  of  commentary  on  the  Roman 
ctleRdar^  in  elegiac  metre,  should  liave  cotisiitod  of  twelve  books, 
one  for  each  month  of  the  year,  but  only  six  (March  to  August) 
«efe  completed. 

(3)  Tlie  third  pieriod  begins  with  Ovid's  bnnishment  to  Tomi  in 
8cyihia,  in  0  a.d.  The  cause  of  this  banishment  is  one  of  those 
historical  mysteries  which  can  never  bo  decided  with  certainty. 
Tlie  iKiet  himself  only  ventures  on  dark  hints.  He  mentions  **  a 
\vcm  and  an  error  **  (parmcH  et  error)  as  tlie  two  charges  which  led 
to  his  late,  lie  aliio  says  that  his  eyes  were  to  blame  (cur  noxia 
lumiHa/eeit),  'i*he  poem  iNrobably  refers  to  his  licentious  Ar» 
umatvria  which' was  so  opposed  in  spirit  to  the  attempts  at  social 
reform  iua«le  by  the  framor  of  the  Julian  Laws.  Dut  the  truo  cause 
Miist  liave  been  the  mysterious  error.  It  haa  been  conjectured, 
with  Goiikiderable  probability,  that  Ovid  hud  witnessed  some  act  ot 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  Eui|)eror*s  family,  and 
was  )muiihod  for  not  Imviiig  |irevonted  it.  'J'his  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  a<lultery  of  the  younger  Julia  and  D.  Sihinus. 
The  ]«wt  perliaps  was  made  the  scafiegoat.  In  his  exile  on  the 
tbores  of  the  Kuxine,*  he  coni|)osed  the  letters  ex  Fonto  (in  four 
Ikioks),  and  the  TrUiia  (in  Ave  Books),  in  which  ho  kments  his 
fiite  and  implores  to  be  forgiven ;  tlie  JhU,  a  bitter  attack  on  somo 
anoDymous  enemy,  on  the  model  of  a  ]Kiem  which  Callimachus 
wrote  against  Apollonius  of  Rhodes ;  and  an  unfinished  )X)cm  on 
fishing  (Ilah'euiica).  He  also  wrote  a  Qetic  poem  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  But  neither  Augustus  nor  his  successor  Tiberius  re- 
vokcil  the  sentence  of  the  unhappy  poet,  and  Ovid  died  at  Tomi 
iu  17  A.n. 

In  luindling  the  elegiac  metre,  Ovid  bound  himself  by  stricter 
rales  tlian  his  predecessors.  He  had  wonderful  facility  in  versi- 
fication, but  he  was  more  of  a  rhetorician  than  a  poet,  and  he  is 
must  successful  where  rhetoric  tells,  as  in  the  Jleroides.  He  lived  iu 
easo  and  luxury,  and  rejoiced  that  lie  lived  in  the  ago  of  Augustus, 
when  life  went  smoothly  (A«c  «/as  morilut  apta  meii).  His  love- 
poetry  was  distinguished  by  lubricity ;  and  in  this  lie  contrasted 
nnfarourably  with  TiUdlus  and  rro)iertius.  The  tragedy  of  J/er/eu, 
which  he  comiKwed  in  his  early  period,  is  not  extant;  but  it  and 
the  TkytiUi  of  Varius  wore  tlie  two  illustrious  tragedies  of  the  day. 
Two  |ioenis,  AW,  an  elegy,  and  the  Coitaoialio  ad  Xtviam,t  were 

•SMaiove.Clu|i  VI.|  IS.  ftir  OvUrt  |     f  Um slivvt.  CUp.  IX.  | «. 
iMriiiUM  «fm«  Hi  ToaU.  1  ^  , 
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fftlidy  Moribed  to  Orid,  bat  wera  probably  written  by  iodm 
ouotempomry  of  inferior  talent. 

Among  the  friends  of  Ovid,  who  were  likewise  poets,  may  be 
mentioned  Sadikus  who  wrote  answers  to  the  lieruides;  Ponticur, 
antlior  of  a  llicbaid ;  Cormkmub  Srvbrus,  who  tnatcd  tlie  Sicilian 
war  with  Sextus  Pom))oius  in  rtrsc.  Tiie  **  starry  "  Aluikovaxus 
Pkdo/  wrote  a  Theseid,  and  also  an  epie  on  contem|ioniry  histury. 

f  6.  'Hie  Qeorgies  of  Virj;il  and  the  ilalicutics  of  Ovid  belong  to 
the  kind  of  poetry  known  as  didactic.  Other  works  of  this  cIsm 
are  the  Cynegttica  of  Ghattiub,  on  the  art  of  hunting;  and  the 
Anlrouoiuica  of  Makiliuh,  in  five  Books.  Of  the  author  of  this 
astronomical  poem  wo  know  nothing,  even  his  name  is  uncertain, 
but  he  postfcsscd  poetical  facility  of  no  mean  order,  and  considerahle 
originality. 

Most  of  the  siiort  occasional  pieces,  of  a  light  and  humortwa 
nature,  which  were  collected  under  the  title  of  Friaj)ea,  belong  to 
the  Augustan  nge,  nnd  many  of  them  to  the  best  puets. 


8eCT.  II.—LaTIK   PaOMC-WHITKUll. 

I  7.  The  Hwtory  of  Itome  by  'i'lTUs  Liviui  (59  B.t'.-17  a.d.) 
stands  out  as  th'e  greatest  prose  work  of  the  Augustan  |jeriod.  Livy 
was  born  at  Patavium,  and  a  certain  Patavinity  has  been  remarked 
in  his  diction.  But  most  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Borne,  whero  he 
studied  rhetoric,  wrote  philosophical  dialogues,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Augustus.  lie  l)egan  hU  history  (.16  urbe  amdita 
liM  was  the  title)  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Emigre,  and 
carried  it  down  as  far  as  the  death  of  Drusus  (9  B.C.).  llie  work 
consisted  of  142  Books  in  all,  originally  distributed  in  decads  and 
half-decads,  whkh  ap|)eared  sefiarately,  according  as  they  wcr« 
completed.  But  only  35  Books  have  been  i»reKerved  to  us,  namely 
B.  1-10  and  B.  21-45.  We  liave,  however,  short  epitomes  of  the 
contents  of  almost  all  the  lost  Books. 

Liv}'  was  a  mild  and  amiable  man,  who  held  no  extreme  views, 
liked  compromise  and  conciliation,  hated  violence  and  turbulence, 
and  could  be  indulgent  to  men  of  all  ^larties.  I'liis  fair  and  nquable 
temper  can  be  traced  in  hU  history ;  the  one  thing  which  is  un- 
pardonable in  his  eyes  is  harsh  fanaticism.  Ancient  Bunie  U  liU 
ideal ;  and  ho  n*gards  his  own  age  as  degenerate,  destitute  of  Ui« 
virtues,  simplicity,  and  piety  which  nuide  the  old  time  so  great.  Ilia 
heroes  are  Cincinnatus,  Camillus,  Fabius  the  Delayer.  This  general 

•  8Ml«r«UNque  1\mIu  (OvU, /VnI.,  Iv.  IS.  I  Mother  poK  of  tbo  dax,   AIMi 
S.)     Uf  niiMt  not  be  confvttniM  with  |  Cutout.  iMotloiieU  lijr  llumce. 
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view  of  the  oounte  of  Runum  bUtory  he  stotet  in  itroDg  laognago 
in  the  futtien]  fnahct  to  lii«  work.  He  invites  hii  readera  to  leum 
Uy  wluU  n>en  and  by  wliat  policy  at  liome  and  abroad  tlie  empire 
of  Itume  was  won  and  increased,  then  to  follow  the  gradual  decline 
of  dincipline  and  morals,  then  witness  that  decline  becoming  nuiro 
Slid  nxMe  marked,  and  ending  In  a  headlong  downward  nuih,  until 
hii  own  times  are  reachinl  **  in  which  we  cannot  endure  our  vices 
inir  submit  to  remedies.**  We  cannot  doubt  his  honesty  as  a 
liiittorisn;  but  his  views  of  writing  history  were  such  that  his 
itatcuHmts  must  often  be  received  with  caution.  For  tluHigh  he 
vished  to  tell  the  tnith,  he  cared  much  more  for  style  tlian  for 
IscU.  lie  hod  little  idea  of  historical  methotl,  or  of  historical 
rvMcnrch.  He  gave  himself  no  trouble  to  ascertain  tlio  truth  in 
<luubiful  caies.  For  the  early  hLsti>ry  ho  simply  worked  up  into 
sn  artistic  Ibrm  the  narratives  of  IVlybius  and  of  late  Human 
annalists,  es|)ecially  Valerius  of  Antium ;  and  did  not  exert  himself 
to  cunsult  all  the  avaihible  sources,  or  even  the  best.  His  knowledge 
of  constitutional  matters  was  unsound  ;*  nor  was  he  at  home  in 
military  history.  Ho  ap|iroached  his  subject  rather  as  a  rheto- 
rician tlian  OS  a  historian ;  and  as  a  literary  work  his  history  takes 
rank  anions  the  great  hbtories  of  the  world.  His  style  wos  iNToIix. 
Ancient  critics  observed  that  he  used  more  wonU  tlmn  wore 
Dccnwary,  and  his  "  abuuilance  **  (laclea  ubertas)  was  contrasted 
with  the  conciseness  of  Sal  lust. 

Poxi'Eius  Tboctus  wrote  a  universal  history  in  forty-four  books, 
lieginniu<;  with  the  Assyrian  Ninus,  and  ending  with  his  own  time. 
It  was  entitled  Ilittorim  PhiUppicm,  The  original  itork  has  not 
eome  down  to  us,  but  in  a  Liter  age  it  was  abbreviated  by  a  certain 
Justiuus,  and  this  abridgment  is  extant.  Other  historians  of  the 
Augustan  |ieriud  were  L.  Aukuntius,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Punic  war  in  the  style  of  SaUustf  and  Fenkstklla,  an  antiquarian, 
vhn,  io  his  AHHolea,  |siid  spechil  attention  to  social  and  constitu- 
tional hUtory. 

f  H.  C.  JuMus  Hyoikus,  a  frvedman  of  Augustus  and  librarian  uf 
the  Palatine  Library,  was  an  interesting  figure  in  the  literary  history 
fif  his  time.  Ho  may  lie  reganled  as  the  successor  of  Varn>,  as  an 
anti(|uarian  and  imlymath.  lie  wrote  on  the  cities  of  Italy  (tie  $Uu 
urbium  Jfalicaruin),  on  illustrious  Itunmus  (de  viri§  dari»\  on 
a{;riculture ;  also  a  commentary  on  Virgil.  All  these  books  are 
lost,  but  a  niythobgical  {Fahulw)  and  an  astronomical  work  have 
come  down  under  his  name,  and  iierhaps  are  really  his. 

Of  other  antiquarians,  many  of  whose  names  we  know,  must  be 
BBentioned  M.  Vckuivs  Flaccus,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  Calendar 
(AVm<i\  and  an  imporUnt  lexicographical  work  entitled  iU  vnhcrmm  ' 
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iignfjieatu,*  Moft  raluftble,  ••  the  onljr  woik  of  ih«  kind  Ihiit 
lias  been  preaerTed^  k  the  traatiae  of  ViTBUTfua  Poujo^  Dt  Ardi* 
ttdura^  in  ten  booka.  It  waa  dedicated  to  Anguatua  and  MtM 
before  13  8,a 

Of  tlio  many  pbiloaophera,  rlietora  and  oratora,  who  talked  and 
wrote  at  tliia  period,  there  ia  none  of  any  intereat  to  iMtcrity. 
Among  plilloAophical  writera  may  be  mentioned  Q.  Scxtiua  Niger, 
and  his  son  of  the  same  luime;  among  the  rhetors  M.  Porcitu 
Latro^  of  whose  doclamationa  aomo  cxtracta  are  prenerved;  ami 
among  oratora,  the  fluent  Ilateriua,  the  rabid  Labieous^t  tlie  biting 
Cassins  Sevcrus.  The  two  great  jurists  of  the  Augustan  age  wciv 
M.  Antistius  Labeo  (59  b.c.'-12  a.d.),  and  his  yoimger  rival  C. 
AtciiiB  Caynio  (34  n.c\-22  a.d.),  who  foundeil  schools  aftcrwAnlfl 
known  as  the  Proculian  and  Sahinian  respectively. 


Sect.  III. — Qebek  Liter atctrb. 

f  0.  From  the  year  146  1.0.  forward,  Greek  literature  begins  to 
hold  a  place  in  Itoman  hiatory  along  with  the  advance  of  llomsn 
sway  over  the  Greek  world.  By  the  time  of  Augustua  nearly  all 
the  Greeks  of  Euro^ie,  Asia,  and  Egy|tt  have  become  either  im* 
mediate  or  federate  subjects  of  Rome.  Tlicir  literature,  therefore, 
on  this  ground  cUims  the  attention  of  the  student  of  Roman 
history;  but  still  more  bccanae  many  Gitek  writers  busied  them- 
selves with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  their  new  mistress. 
Pclybios  ia  the  first  and  most  Ihmous  example  of  a  Greek  writin*; 
Roman  history;  but  nnder  the  Empire  Greek  bucks  on  Roman 
subjects  are  numerous. 

DiONTSiua  of  Halicamassua  came  to  Rome  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Actium  and  lived  there  for  more  than  twenty  years,  studying 
Latin  literature  and  writing  in  his  own  language  on  I^tin  suljocts. 
While  he  was  at  Rome  he  associated  wiih  men  of  the  senatorial 
class,  and  his  writings  are  animated  with  republican  acntimcnts. 
He  continued  the  work  of  Polybius  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  hii 
couiitrymcn  to  Roman  sway.  Polybius  had  exfiountlod  the  rule 
which  Rome  was  destined  to  play  in  history ;  Dionysius  U  a-n- 
oemcd  to  show  that  she  was  worthy  to  play  it.  In  his  work  im 
"Roman  Archfl^ology,**  which  he  finished  in  8  B.C.,  he  seeks  to 
prove,  by  tracing  out  mythical  connection  between  Rome  and 
Greece,  tliat  the  Romans  were  nut  really  *'  barbarianK.**    It  yyna  a 


proml»cuotti  atUcka  on  all  aoitt  And  * 
dliioMofincn. 
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■trk  of  gratitude  for  tlio  kind  treatiiMDt  which  he  ezperienoed  ai 
RooMi  ThU  work  cootieted  of  twentjr  Booke,  hat  onljr  the  ilret 
derea  aro  rreterred  entire.  The  ityle  ii  wordy  and  rhetorical, 
fwy  unlike  that  of  Polyhitti.  He  used  good  louroes;  but  he  hae 
DO  appredatioa  of  the  meaning  or  methods  of  hlHtory ;  he  CYen 
pots  lung  rlietorical  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  legendary  persons, 
lie  defines  hiMtory  as  **  fthilosophy  by  examples.**  In  questions  of 
litersry  criticism,  however,  he  is  quite,  at  homo;  and  his  various 
litersry  trcaiiiies«  in  wliidi  he  shows  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
old  DMHters,  aro  of  c<in«iderahle  value.* 

More  interesting  in  some  ways  than  the  literary  treatise  of 
DifinysiuN  is  that  of  a  certain  I»NaiNU8~of  whom  personally 
Bothiog  is  known — '^on  the  sublime**  (or  more  correctly  '^on 
lofUaess  of  style  **)>t  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the 
etriy  yfars  of  the  first  century  a  d.  It  contains  much  enlightened 
and  snggeMtive  criticism.  Tlie  author  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  llelircw  scrl)>turcs. 

Xicoi«Ai78  of  l)aiiuiscus  (born  about  04  b.o.)  was  a  great  frieml  of 
King  Herud»  whom  he  assisted  in  his  work  of  Hellenism.  He  had 
been  the  teacher  of  the  children  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Ho  was 
%  very  prolific  author,  and  wrote  on  philosophical,  rhetorical  and 
histiirieal  subjects.  His  greatest  work  was  a  universal  history, 
planned  on  a  very  large  scale,  which  Herod  stimulated  him  to 
fDn2]iO)ie.  Of  it  we  have  only  fragments.  But  his  panegyrical  life 
uf  Osar  (Augustus),  a  declamatory  rather  than  historical  work, 
kas  come  down,  to  us  complete. 

The  king  Oeographica  of  Strabo  (03  B.c.-2d  A.D.),  in  seventeen 
Bouks,  is  of  great  historical  importance  as  giving  a  picture  of  some 
of  the  subject  lands  of  Home  In  tlie  Anguatan  age.  Strabo  was  of 
i  good  Cap|iAilof;ian  (amily,  a  native  of  Amasea,  and  lived  at  Alex- 
•ntlria.  He  came  to  Home  about  the  same  time  as  Dlonysius,  but 
loon  left  it  He  describes  the  whole  known  world,  but  in  many 
his  infonnation  was  mainly  derived  from  older  books,  and 
',  be  taken  as  representing  the  condition  of  things  which  pre* 
vailed  in  his  own  time.  IkMiks  i.  and  ii.  deal  with  physical  geography, 
Ikxkks  iii.  to  x.  describe  Europe,  Books  xi.  to  xvi.  Asia,  Jkwk  xvii. 
Africa.  His  accounts  of  Asia  Elinor  and  Rgyi»t  aro  especially  valuable, 
as  he  know  these  Ismls  himself  and  mentions  many  of  his  own 
experiences.    His  description  of  Spain  is  also  valuable;  for  though 

•  -llMdbiok   to    RbHurk."  (r^x^    lloii»0{  Kmajs  on  tbt  8tjlt  of  PMBot- 
M'Mim)  In  II  pftiu;  **0n  the  CMiiimmI-  ,  ibetMii,  «n  Tbucjntiaeii.  kc. 
tUvrWunto**  (In  lefrrvncc  to  mUmiIc  i     f  lUpi  v*tft.     Tliere  It  comddenMe 
Hkct)  { ••  CrlUd««i  of  iUf  AncWnls    (an     vncerulntx  abunt  U»e  name  mm!  the  ilOe 
ntfftci  turn  •  UrRtr  work  **0b  l«lu-  1  of  Ike  •ttihor. 
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he  had  not  boen  thare,  he  had  eTideotljr  reoeired  rtoent  infur* 
niatioii  ahout  it,  probably  at  Rome.  From  8tiabo*i  work  ve 
get  a  Tery  distinct  impression  of  the  blowings  of  tiie  IVuc  AuguiU 
and  the  safety  which  travellers  now  enjoyed  both  by  sea  and  UimI. 
He  also  wrote  a  work  entitled  **  Historical  Memoirs,**  in  oTcr  forty 
Books,*  hot  it  has  not  been  preserveiL 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TBI  KIirCIPATE  OP  TIBERIUS  (14-87  A«D,), 

I  I.  PtaltlM  •f  TlUriua  at  death  of  Auguttui.  PoMibU  rirala.  Hit 
•eeMtkm.  }  2.  Deification  of  Augutftui.  Will  of  Aagoftut.  {  8. 
MutinUt  of  armlM  In  G«rnian]r  and  PannonU  tupprMiod  by  utr- 
m^nicna  and  Drusui.  f  4.  Pooitlon  and  dotlfn*  of  Oemianlcui. 
f  &.  Hit  campaign  in  14  a.i*.  against  the  Mani.  f  6.  Two 
campaign*  in  15  A.l>.  against  the  CherutcU  Ill-lucli  of  the  ISomans 
it  returning,  f  7.  (ireat  campaign  of  16  a.d.  Itt  detcription  bjr 
TaettiM.  IkittU  of  IdbUriM.  j  H.  Small  result  of  the  campaignt 
pt  Gtrmanicut.  Hit  recall  bjr  Tiberiut.  Germany  abandoned,  f  9. 
Triumph  of  (Jermanicns.  f  10.  Druau*  in  lllyricum.  The  Sueriant. 
Ilaroboduttfl  de|HM««l  retires  to  Karenoa.  End  of  Arminiut.  f  11. 
<iermnnicut  tent  to  the  East.  The  Armenian  question,  f  12.  Hos- 
lilitjT  uf  C-n.  l*i)M>.  Death  of  Qermanicus.  |  13.  Insubordination  of 
1*110.  The  attitude  of  Tiberius,  f  14.  Trial  nnd  death  of  Pim.  f  15. 
Tsritus  ou  <*«rm:iDicus  and  Tiberius,  f  10.  Conspiracy  of  Libo  Drusus. 
I  17.  War  in  Africa  agninst  Tacfariiias.  Camfmignt  of  Bliesus  and 
IMaUrlln.  §  18.  Rebellion  in  Onul.  Florus  and  Sncrorir.  f  19. 
KisinKs  in  Thrare  tuppri'tiKcd  by  I'oppirus  Sabinus.  f  20.  War  with 
tlie  Kritians.     |  *21.  A  Servile  War  nvejrted. 


Sect.  I.^Accemion  ok  Tiberius. 

1 1.  It  wMgoDerally  roganloil  At  r  mRtter  of  course  thRt  Tiberiut 
■bouM  step  into  the  place  of  Auguttuii.  Ilie  Roman  world  did  not 
drttm  of  a  revolutiun ;  and  it  was  felt  that  the  monarchy  naturally 
feH  to  him,  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  now  divine 
Augustus  as  Augustus  himself  to  the  divine  Julius.  Men  uni- 
vrmlly  acquiesced  in  the  succession  of  Tiberius  as  the  heir,  the 
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adofiCcd  1011,  Uio  cbowo  contort  of  th«  deoeaaed  Kmperor.  But 
though  such  feelinsf  moved  men's  minds,  constitutkiiisUy  the 
Ein|»iro  wss  elective,  not  hereditary ;  and  the  senate  and  the  iieo|4o 
could,  without  infringing  the  constitution,  have  conferred  tlw 
Principate  on  someone  wliolly  unconnecved  with  the  Julian  family. 
Augustus  had  himself  named  three  nohles  who  might  pontbly 
cuniiiote  with  Tiberius :  Lojiidus,  who  was  ^  equal  to  the  iKMtimi, 
but  despised  it ;  **  Asinius  Gullus,  who  **  might  desire  it,  but  wu 
uuoqual  to  it;  **  and  ArruntiuM,  wha**  was  not  unworthy  of  it  aimI 
would  dare  to  seek  it,  if  a  clmnco  were  oflered.**  But  even  fnim 
Arruntius,  Tiberius  hod  nothing  to  fear;  the  only  poii»ible  rivsk 
seemed  to  be  his  own  kinsmen,  his  nephew  Qennanicus,  who  wsi 
nlkiont  in  Qaul,  and  Agripim  Tostumus,  who  still  |>incd  in  the  island 
to  which  his  grandfather  had  banishod  him.  'i'he  unlucky  Agri]i|«i 
was  slain  by  his  gaoler  immediately  after  the  death  of  Augustus; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  order  for  his  execution  w«s 
given  either  by  Tiberius  or  by  Livia. 

When  the  death  of  Augustus  was  announced,  Tiberius  by  virtue 
of  the  tribunician  jiower  which  he  had  received  in  the  ]irecediDg 
year  for  an  indcfiuite  period,  convoked  the  senate.  He  had  ahresdy 
given  the  watchword  to  the  pnutorian  cohorts  ami  wnt  des|4itcLcs 
to  the  legions,  as  if  he  were  foimally  Em|)cror.  Jt  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  this  was  formally  an  act  of  Uburpation.  For  it 
might  have  been  held  tliat  the  ]»roconsuUir  imperium,  wliich 
Tiberius  ])0S8e8scd  before  the  death  of  Augustus,  having  been 
bestowed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  not  being  merely  derived 
from  the  imiierium  of  the  Princei«,  did  not  cease  on  the  death  of 
the  Princepe.  In  any  case,  tlie  act  seemed  an  anlicifKition  of  his 
election  to  the  Principate,  and  Tiberius  afterwanU  made  a  sort  of 
apology  for  it  to  the  senate.  But  senate  and  people,  consuls  and 
]irefectM,  took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  him  witliout  a  i4*ni  ef 
hesitation.  The  proconsular  imperium  was  renewed  or  oonfiruictl, 
and  the  various  rights,  which  had  been  granted  to  Augustus  by 
separate  enactments,  were  conferred  Ui^on  him,  doubtless  by  a 
single  coniiirehensivo  hiw  (lex  de  imjKrio).  Tiberius  iudsod, 
adopting  the  maxims  of  statecraft,  which  he  had  learned  fnsn 
his  iMetlecessor,  feigned  reluctance  to  assume  the  iinmeiuHi  task  of 
directing  such  a  vast  Em]ure,  and  sugi^csted  that  the  fuDctksis 
of  government  shoitld  l)e  divide<l  amtiiig  more  than  one  ruler. 
But  it  was  easily  seen  that  the  suggestion  was  not  intended 
seriously.  It  was  part  of  the  transiiarent  comedy,  which  was 
played  henceforward  between  the  senate  and  the  lYinceps.  It  is 
imiKNtant  to  observe  that  the  practice  Ado]>ted  by  Augustus  of 
assuming  the  Empire  for  a  defined  period  of  years  was  now 
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•bmdooed.  On  the  other  hiod»  Tiberiui  would  not  anume  it  for 
lile.  No  term  wet  fixed;  but  he  intimated  hii  intention  of 
resigning  the  Prlncipftte  when  the  etate  no  longer  needed  him* 
Ilere  ag^in  no  one  took  hii  worda  aa  aerionaly  meant 

f  2,  The  firat  care  of  Tiberiua  waa  the  fniieral  and  ddficatioB  ol 
AagustuB. .  Qlie  dead  bodj  waa  bume  by  senators  to  tlie  Canipua 
llartiua,  where  it  was  burnt  and  the  aahca  were  bestowed  In  the 
imperial  Maunoleum.  Funeral  orations  were  pronounced  both  by 
Tihcriiis  and  by  his  son  Drusiia.  Tlio  senate  decreed  temples  and 
priests  to  tlie  c/iims  Augusiui,  who  was  thus  raised  to  a  i>lace  beside 
iiis  father,  the  dhui  Juliu$,  His  will,  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  charfre  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  waa  read  before  the  senate  and 
tlios  published  abroad.  It  bequeathed  two-thinls  of  his  fortune  to 
Tiberias,  ami  tl»e  remainder  to  Livia,  who  was  to  bo  adopted  into 
the  Julian  family  and  bear  the  name  Augusta.  If  these  heirs 
foiled,  one-third  of  the  property  was  to  descend  to  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberiu^  and  the  rcuminder  to  Qermanicus  and  hb  three  sons, 
littt  tlieio  lo;^es  were  considerably  diminbhcd  by  the  large 
donations  which  were  left  to  the  citizens  and  to  the  pnetorian  and 
legionary  soldiers.  Along  with  his  fortune,  the  old  Emperor 
bequeathed  (in  his  Ilreviarium  Imperii)  some  counsels  of 
gOTemment.  lie  deprecated  the  admission  of  provincials  to  the 
irivikged  ixiaition  of  Roman  citizens ;  he  condemned  the  further 
extension  of  the  frontiers  of  Itoman  dominion;  and  he  advised 
that  as  many  men  of  ability  as  possible  should  be  engaged  in  the 
silministration  of  public  aflairs.  It  seems  probable  that  the  second 
of  these  counsi*ls  specially  regarded  the  conquest  of  trans-llhcnane 
Germany,  and  we  sliall  see  how  Tiberiua  acted  on  it. 


SecT.  H.^Qebmakicus  on  tue  Riiimr. 

f  3.  The  first  weeks  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  were  disturbed  by 
mutinies  in  tlie  Rhine  and  Danube  armies.  Discontent  had  long 
bsen  smouldering,  and  had  only  been  hindered  from  bursting  forth 
hy  respect  for  the  old  Emperor.  I'ho  soldiers  who  defended  the 
(lerman  frontiers  contrasted  tlic  hardships  which  they  were  obliged 
to  endure  in  harsh  cliuiates  and  remote  regions,  the  small  pay 
which  they  receive  1,  the  unduly  long  term  of  service  and  the 
iasdeqimtc  |irovision  awaiting  them  at  its  expiration,  with  the  easy 
life  and  the  higher  imy  of  the  pm'torian  guards,  who  could  look 
^ard  to  gifts  of  land  in  Italy  itself.  On  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Aagnstus,  mutinies  bn»ke  out  simultaneously  on  the  Danube  and 
ea  tlie  Rhine.     The  Pannonian  army,  consisting  of  three  lej^ions 
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under  the  eoomiaDd  of  Julius  Bluseus,  threw  off  the  Mithorilj  oi 
their  general^  and  demanded  that  their  inj  should  be  raised,  tliat 
the  term  of  senrioe  sliould  be  reduced  from  twenty  to  sixteen  yvsn, 
and  that  the  veterans  should  receire  their  jicnsioDS  in  money. 
BliDsus  was  forced  to  send  Ids  son  to  llomei  to  hctLt  these  demandf  tu 
the  new  EmperoTi  and  in  the  meantime  the  troops  vented  tlieir  fient 
up  wrath  on  the  centurions,  whom  they  most  detested,  and  nrfuicd 
to  perform  their  military  duties.  Tilwrlus  desiAtdied  some  jme- 
torian  cohorts  under  his  son  Dnisas  to  treat  with  tlie  mutineert  sod 
restore  order,  but  sent  no  definite  message  of  concession.  Tlie 
soldiers  were  enraged  when  they  dif^x>verod  tliat  Drusus  was  in- 
structed to  evade  rather  than  comply  with  tlieir  demands,  and  the 
young  prince  was  with  diflicuUy  rescued  from  their  fury.  But  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  opixirtunely  took  place ;  the  suiientitioui 
soldiors  were  alarmed,  and,  seized  with  a  fit  of  remone,  they 
listened  to  the  indefinite  promises  of  Drusus  and  returned  to  their 
allegiance.    The  ringleaders  were  given  up  and  put  to  death. 

Tlie  revolt  of  the  Rhine  legions  was  a  more  serious  danger. 
In  Paimonia  there  was  no  question  of  setting  up  a  rival  ero|icror; 
but  this  danger  existed  on  the  Uhine.1  Germanicus  Cnrsor, 
governor  of  Gaul  and  general  of  the  eight  lemons  stationed  on  the 
German  frontier,  was  marked  out  as  the  successor  of  Tibfriu^  bis 
adoptive  fsther ;  and  tlie  truoiis  of  Lower  Germany  conceived  the 
design  of  hastening  his  reign.  They  not  only  demaiMlcd  sliorter 
service,  higher  pay,  and  lighter  labour,  but  proclaimed  their  inten* 
tion  of  carrying  Germanicus  to  Rome,  and  making  him  Kuiiicror. 
Germanicus  was  at  the  time  absent  in  Lugudunum,  oocuised  with 
the  census  of  Gaul.  Aulus  Cajcina,  an  ex|icrienced  ofliecr,  was 
in  command  of  the  legions  of  the  Ixiwer  province,  while  U|i|ier 
Germany  had  been  assigned  to  C.  Silius.  Whin  the  news  reached 
Germanicus,  he  hastened  to  the  camp  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  which 
lay  in  the  land  of  the  Ubii,  and  ap|)cared  in  the  presence  of  the 
mutine(frs.  An  exciting  scene  then  took  place;  tlio  soklicfa 
beseeching  their  popular  commander  to  right  their  wionpc, 
siiowing  him  the  marks  of  their  wounds  and  striiK'S,  finally  ur^in^ 
him  to  march  to  Rome  and  seize  the  sovran  power ;  (iermimicus 
expostulating  ami  proising  the  virtues  of  Tilxsriu:*.  11ic  excitement 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  it  wss  necessary  to  witlidraw  the  general  • 
from  tlie  presence  of  the  troo|i8.  It  was  a  critical  niomont.  TL« 
mutineers  talked  of  destroying  the  Town  of  the  Ubii — O/v'w/vm 
Uhiitrum — and  plundering  the  cities  of  Gaul.  'J'he  Gennan  fuea 
beyond  the  Rhine  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  sjiecdily  of 
the  broken  discipline  of  the  army.  To  restore  order,  (Sermauica« 
was  forced  to  concede,  in  the  name  of  Tiberius,  the  demands  c4 
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tiM  tnio|M.  He  iiromiicd  that  tlio  term  of  service  idiuuld  be 
aburteofil,  end  that  lai^ge  donatiYM  shoald  be  dbtributed. .  The 
)f{puiMi  tlien  ritiimed  to  their  winter-qiuurtcn»  two  under  Oemumieui 
to  Oli|)Idum  Ubioruiii,  tlie  other  two  under  the  legatun  Auliie 
CKciiia  to  Caetra  Vetera.  Out  at  thia  moment  mewengerB  arrlreil 
frwn  llome,  for  tlie  purpose  of  inrestigatlng  the  causes  of  the 
«lHc«iDlent,  and  when  Uie  soldiers  saw  that  tlie  concessions  might 
(til  to  be  ratified,  tlie  mutiny  broke  out  mdre  fiiriously  than  ever. 
Oeniuuiicus  decided  tliat  his  wife  and  children  should  leave  the 
csnip.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  apprehended  any  serious  danger 
on  their  account,  for  no  measures  were  taken  to  conceal  their  flight. 
They  deimrted  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  view  of  the  whole  camp. 
The  sight  of  Agrip^Hua  carrying  in  her  arms  the  little  boy  Gaius, 
wlio  had  been  born  and  reared  in  the  camp,  and  whom  they  had 
nkknaincd  Caligula  **  Boots,"  (from  the  caligte  or  military  boots 
which  they  made  him  wear  in  sport)  moved  their  hearts  to  remorse. 
The  memory  of  her  father  Agrippa,  her  grandfather  Augustus,  her 
latlicr-in-law  Drusus,  stirred  their  pride;  and  when  thoy  learned 
that  her  destination  was  the  city  of  the  Treveri,  jealousy  |)rompted 
Uiem  to  make  iieaco  with  their  gefieral.  Germanicus  seized  on  the 
l«o|Htious  moment  to  work  on  their  softened  fei'liugs,  and  recall 
tlieo)  to  their  duty.  Iliey  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  begged  for 
forgiveness,  and  zealously  delivered  their  ringleaders  to  punishment. 
It  feems  likely  that  this  scene  was  expressly  devised  by  Germanictis, 
Si  a  bat  resource  for  ap|)eiding  to  the  nobler  sentiments  of  the 
insurgents. 

Thus  was  the  danger  averted  in  the  Ubian  camp.  In  Castra 
Yetem,  the  skilful  management  of  the  experienced  Ciecina  restored 
dincipline;  while  at  Moguntiacum  tlie  agitators,  who  tried  to  stir  to 
rebellion  the  army  of  the  Upiw  province,  seem  to  liave  totally  failed. 

f  i.  The  only  ))cril  which  threatened  the  succension  of  Tiberius 
vu  thus  hindered,  and  for  this  he  had  to  thank  the  unshaken 
fidcliiy  of  his  nephew.  G ermauicus  had  refused  to  listen  when  the 
iroojie  tempted  him  to  disloyalty;  ho  declined  to  take  the  flood  ol 
llie  tide,  which  might  have  led  him  to  fortune.  If  he  had  marched 
to  Home  at  the  head  of  the  Germanic  legions,  he  would  have 
plunged  the  slate  once  more  in  civil  war,  but  it  is  not  cerUin 
that  he  would  liavo  been  the  survivor.  Gcmianieiui  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  and  his  aflnble  nuinners  and  urbanity  won 
Udi  friends  ever>'wliere.  In  the  camp  he  associated  freely  with  the 
ioldieri,  and  they  idolized  him.  He  had  his  father*s  gift  of  nmking 
himself  po|Hilar,  but  he  had  not  his  father's  genius.  It  was  his 
dream,  however,  to  restore  the  work  which  Drusus  had  so  brilliantly 
Wgnn,  a'd  carry  the  eagles  of  Rome  once  more  to  the  Albis 
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Immediately  after  the  aupfiretaioQ  of  the  muiinjr^  ilM  joang  Cmm 
decided  to  em|)loy  the  dieooDteototI  legkma,  wlio  were  thcoMelvci 
anxiooa  for  actiro  lenrioe.  Uovtilitiea  against  tho  Qermans  bad 
been  ilumbering  for  the  paat  fow  jcara ;  but  no  treaty  had  bocn 
made  since  the  defeat  of  Varus,  so  that  in  making  a  sudden  in* 
cunion  the  IU>mans  were  formally  justified.  It  has  been  qiieslioocil 
whether  Germanicns  was  not  exceeding  his  powers  in  taking  the 
oflfcnsive  witliout  the  ex^ircss  permission  of  the  Kmperor.  Hut  u 
he  liad  been  entrusted  by  Augustus  with  his  largo  coromsnil 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  war  and  defending  the  fmnticr 
against  the  Germans,  it  must  clearly  haye  been  left  to  his  discroCiuo 
when  he  might  advance  and  when  he  should  retire. 

§  5.  In  the  late  autumn  (14  a.d.)  the  legions  and  coliorts  of  the 
Lower  iirovince  crossed  the  Rhine,  cut  their  way  through  the  Silft 
Co^ia,  and  through  the  rampart  which  Tiberius  had  constructed 
after  the  Varian  disaster,  as  the  Umes  of  Uoman  territory.  'Jlius 
they  reached  the  land  of  the  Marsi,  who  dwelled  between  the  riven 
which  are  now  called  Lip|)e  and  Ruhr.  CTcioa  advanceil  in  fixsit, 
with  some  light  cohorts  to  reconnoitre  and  clear  the  way.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  Marsi  were  to  spend  the  night  in  solemn 
festivities,  and  when  the  lloiuans  approached  tlieir  villngea  after 
sunset,  the  inhabitants,  unsuspicious  aud  inebriated,  oflered  an 
easy  prey,  llie  legions  were  divided  into  four  *'  wedges  **  (eauei), 
which  devastated  the  country  for  fifty  miles  with  6re  and  swonl, 
sparing  neither  sex  nor  age.  The  holy  places  of  the  IIaw, 
especially  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  deity  Tamfana,  were  levelled 
with  the  ground. 

Tlie  fate  of  the  Marsi  roused  to  arms  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
the  Bnicteri,  who  lived  northward,  the  Tubantes,  who  dwelled  cm 
the  Rura  (Ruhr),  and  the  Usiiwtes  betwec>n  the  Luppia  and  the 
Mccnus.  They  stationed  themselves  in  the  woods  through  which 
the  Romans  had  to  return ;  but  tlic  zeal  of  the  legions  and  the  skill 
of  the  commander  shook  oiT  the  enemy,  and  the  winter-quarters 
were  safely  reached. 

The  revolt  on  the  Lower  Rhine  ImuI  causeil  serious  anxiety  at 
Rome,  and  csjiecially  to  Tiberius,  coming,  as  it  did,  in  coiijuDctiuo 
with  the  mutiny  in  Pannonia.  The  Pnnnoiiie  army  was  nearer 
Italy ;  on  the  other  hand  the  Germanic  army  was  far  larger ;  and 
the  £mi)oror,  uncertain  in  which  of  the  camps  his  presence  w'as 
more  needful,  and  afraid  of  giving  the  preference  to  eitla^r,  eackd 
by  remaining  in  Rome  and  watching  the  ihsue  of  events.  Ilie 
news  that  Germanicus  had  quelled  the  mutiny  was  a  great  reUcf - 
but  it  was  susfiected  that  the  military  success  which  he  gained 
In  his  brief  campaign  was  not  so  agreeable  to  Tiberius.    If  so,  the 
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Emperor  ditiemblcd  hli  Jctlousj,  pnltfd  the  achiereiiicnt  of  hit 
Beph«w  in  the  preienoe  of  the  leiiate,  aud  granted  him  the  honour 
of  a  triumph. 

f  IS.  The  following  jcar  waa  marked  by  two  diatinet  inyaatone 
of  Germany,  which,  however,  hung  cloeelj  together  and  were  parte 
of  a  common  design.  Of  all  the  German  tribes,  the  Cheniaoi,  the 
triler  of  Arminius,  were  the  most  formidable  and  the  most  hoetite. 
Tboy  had  been  the  leaders  in  the  fight  for  freedom  which  ended  in 
the  Varian  disaster.  Against  them  above  all  others  policy  and 
revenge  excited  the  spirit  of  Qcrmanicus.  Ilis  plan  was  to  prevent 
tlie  neighbouring  peoples  from  assisting  them  and  then  attack  them 
•lone.  1'heir  most  powerful  neighbours  were  the  Chatti,  and  the 
first  expedition  was  directed  a<;ainst  them.  (1)  In  the  spring 
tlie  four  legions  of  the  Lower  llhine  crossed  tlie  river  from  Oistra 
Vetera  under  tlie  command  of  Ca'cina,  who  was  to  [irevent  the 
tribes  in  that  quarter,  esjiecially  the  Marsi  and  the  Cherusci, 
from  marching  to  aid  the  Gliatti.  Ciecina*s  army  was  augmented 
hy  bands  of  the  cis-lthenaiie  German  tribes— Datavians,  Ubii  and 
8ugambri.  Meanwhile  Germanicus  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
four  legions  of  the  Upix^r  Rhine  advanced  into  the  territory  of 
Mount  Taunus,  and  attacked  the  Chatti  so  suddenly  that  no 
Krious  resistance  could  bo  matle.  Their  fortress  Mattium  was 
destroyed,  liy  this  means  the  Chatti  were  prevented  from  making 
ooramon  caurio  with  the  Cherusci.  That  |XK>ple  was  distracted  at 
this  time  by  domestic  disoonls.  Scgestes  was  invoking  the  help  of 
tlie  Itomans  agaiuHt  his  enemy  and  son*in-law  Armlnius,  the  hero 
of  the  Teutoburg  Forest.  Tlie  messengers  of  Segestes  reached 
Geminnicus  as  he  was  returning  to  the  Kliine,  and  boBought  him  to 
relievo  their  maHter,  who  was  blockaded  by  his  enemies.  The 
lloinan  army  retraced  their  steals,  entered  the  boi-ders  of  the 
Chenijtci,  and  delivered  their  ally,  who  was  able,  in  return,  to 
restore  some  of  the  s]x)ils  of  Varus,  and  hand  over  some  iiniwrtant 
hostages,  among  these  his  daughter  Thusnelda,  the  wifeof  Arminiua. 
Tliat  warrior,  infuriated  at  tlie  capture  of  his  wife,  left  nothing 
nntlone  to  stir  up  the  iiossions  of  his  nation,  and  he  succeeded  in 
winning  over  liiguiomcr,  an  influential  noble,  who  had  hitherto 
■i<]«d  with  the  Jtunians. 

(2)  (icniiaiiicus  and  Ca*cina,  w1k>  had  signally  defeated  the 
Mami,  having  returned  to  the  Kliine,  pre|)arcd  for  a  grand  ex* 
)<tliiion  against  the  enemy,  conciivetl  on  the  same  plan  which 
Dnuus  had  furmerly  adoi)ted  with  success.  The  army  was  divided 
in  thn-e  i«irt8.  CaHiina  led  his  legions  through  the  land  of  the 
iWucteri  to  tlie  bonks  of  the  upper  Amisia;  Germanicus  and  the  four  . 
kgioDs  of  the  Upiwr  province  embaiked,  to  coast  along  the  shore  of 
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the  North  Sen  and  tnier  the  river  at  Its  mouth ;  while  tlie  caralry, 
UDder  Pedo  Alhinovaiiuf,  the  i)Oet,  nuirched  to  the  mine  goal  throagti 
tlie  land  of  the  Frisil  SucccMfully  uniteil,  the  combined  army  laid 
waste  far  and  wide  the  hmd  between  tlic  Amitia  niid  the  Liii»tiia. 
Here  they  were  near  the  Saltai  Teiitoburgiensis,  whore  the  remains 
of  Varus  and  his  legions  lay  unburied,  and  Qemiaiiictis  could  not 
resist  the  desire  of  viMitiug  the  s|x>t,  erecting  a  mound  over  the 
white  bones,  ond  honouring  with  funeral  rites  the  slaughtered 
llomans.  Tlie  lonely  and  melancholy  scene  pruduccil  a  deep 
impnwMion  on  the  legions,  but  they  were  soon  required  to  extricatu 
tlicnisclvcM  from  a  tr4i»  similar  to  tliat  which  had  ensnared  the 
Variau  army.  Annhiius  had  hidden  his  forces  in  the  forest  and 
the  llomans  had  not  secured  tliemsclves  sufliciently  against  sur- 
l^rise.  Hut  Qennanicus  and  Ciucina  were  more  skilful  than  Variui, 
and  though  he  did  not  defeat  the  enemy  he  retreated  to  tlic 
Amisia  with  some  difticuUy,  The  return  to  the  llhinu  was  not  eas}*. 
11ie  cavalry  of  Pedo  reached  their  quarters  without  misclianoe. 
But  the  country  through  which  the  way  of  Cu'ciua  lay  was  heavy 
and  marshy,  and  the  Germans  of  Armiuius  and  I nguiunier  sought  to 
surronnd  liim  as  they  had  surrounded  Varus.  1'he  cx|icrienced 
Coxiina  was  cool  aud  collected  in  these  i^erils,  and  knew  liow  to 
maintain  discipline,  but  he  might  have  failed  to  extricate  his  army 
but  for  a  false  move  of  the  foe.  The  Germans  had  made  a  succesy- 
ful  attack  on  the  cavalry  and  baggage  of  the  Romans,  oiul  elated 
by  their  luck  proceeded,  contrary  to  the  counsels  of  Armiuius,  to 
assault  the  Human  camp.  Waiting  until  they  had  reached  tlie 
ramiMirt,  Cniclna  suddenly  throw  open  the  gates  and  jiourcd  out  his 
troojis  on  the  besiegers.  The  Germans  suffered  a  deciitive  defeat  i 
Inguiomer  was  severely  woundetl ;  and  the  llonians  were  able  to 
proceed  on  their  wa}*.  A  false  rumour  of  their  destruction 
iiad  gone  before  them  to  Castra  Vetera;  and  it  was  iiroimsed 
there  to  break  down  the  Ithino  bridge.  Hut  the  humanity  and 
oonra^se  of  Agrip|)ina  saved  the  means  of  rutreat  for  the  fugitive  anuy. 
She  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  and  would  not  move  until  tlie 
remnant  should  reach  it;  and  she  was  re]Miid  by  seeing  the  arrival  ' 
of  the  four  legions  safe  and  whole. 

The  return  of  Gennauicns  himself  was  attended  with  ill-luck 
and  serious  losses.  He  found  it  necessary  to  li«;hten  UU  Klii|« 
amid  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Frisian  coast,  and  disemUirked  tu-o 
legions,  directing  them  to  march  along  the  shore.  The  tn-acherous 
equinoctial  tides  swept  away  a  large  number  of  the  soldii*rs,  osmI 
much  of  their  baggage.  On  the  whole  the  campaign  could  hanlly 
be  regiinled  as  a  success.  The  dangers  and  losses  of  the  returti 
march  threw  a  cloud  over  the  ex|iedition,  and  Tiberius  had  soni« 
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I  to  muriDttr  ai  the  little  rwultt  obtained  at  Mich  «xpeDse.  l*be 
idfaaUigct  won  by  Gonnanicus  wero  only  monMntary ;  for  he  had  done 
nothing  to  eflect  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  country  which  ho 
M  laid  wante.  lie  had  built  no  fort,  and  established  no  lines  of 
cummonicatiom  His  wisdom  in  yisiting  the  battlefield  of  Varus 
was  open  to  question.  Tibtfrins,  naturally  distrustful,  nourislicd 
rnne  Jealonsy  and  |icrhaps  fear  of  his  popular  nephew,  and  there 
wero  enemies  of  Oermaniciis  at  Rome  who  were  eager  to  encourage 
nch  feelings.  Rut  the  Kmpcror  hsd  not  yet  decided  to  interfere 
with  the  pLins  of  Germanicns  for  the  subjugation  of  Germany ;  and 
he  iirofcsjod  to  regard  the  acliioverocnts  of  the  year  as  worthy  ol 
a  trittm|ib.  lie  seems  not  to  have  fully  made  up  bis  mind  yet, 
whether  the  coucjuest  of  Germany  was  really  desirable  or  its 
icnnanent  occupation  possible. 

f  7.  llie  next,  and  hst  campaign  of  Germanicus  (10  a.d.)  was 
planned  on  a  larger  scale.  This  time  he  hoped  to  reach  the  Albis, 
and  break  the  last  resistance  of  the  Clierusci.  A  fleet  of  oiue 
thousand  shiiis  was  collected  where  the  Rhine  broadens  and 
bnmches  into  the  Vahalis;  and- the  whole  army  embarked  and 
Mileil  dawn  the  Fossa  Drusbna,  where  Gonnanicus  invoked  the 
ipirit  and  recalled  the  memory  of  his  father.  Before  starting  he 
bid  taken  the  precaution  to  send  his  legatus  C.  Silius  to  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  Chatti,  and  luul  himself,  with  six  legionn, 
maitlcd  op  the  valley  of  Luppia,  to  secure  strongholds  and  make 
1*0? ision  for  the  return  of  hU  army.  The  fleet  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Amisia  safely,  and,  leaving  the  shi|)S  anchored  and  guarded, 
the  Itomans  advanced  in  a  south-eastward  direction  to  the  banks  ol 
the  Viiurgis,  where  the  Germans,  prepared  fur  their  coming,  had 
concentrated  their  forces  under  tlic  leadership  of  the  indefatigable 
Armiuiut.  Here  at  length  the  Roman  invader  and  the  champion 
of  Gvnuan  freedom  were  to  fairly  try  their  strength  in  a  field 
oflmttle. 

The  reserved  historian  Tacitus  ri^es  to  the  occasion  as  he 
deM;ribes  the  cam|)aigu  which  dechled  both  the  destinies  of 
Qerniany  and  the  fortunes  of  his  hero  Germanicus.  He  cnibellishes 
his  Uormaniad  with  tales  which  liave  a  ring  of  legetid  and  throw 
orer  the  young  general  a  halo  of  romance  which  his  deeds  hardly 
(Itiierved.  'J'he  collociuy  of  Arminius  and  his  renegade  brother 
Flarus,  standing  on  tlie  opi)osito  banks  of  the  Visurgis,  is,  if  not 
true,  well  imagined.  Flavus  had  lost  an  eye  in  the  service  of  the 
llomans,  and  Arminius,  when  he  had  inquired  and  learned  tlie 
cause  of  tlie  disfigurement,  asked,  **  What  was  thy  reward  ?**  ^'I 
leoeired,"  aiid  Flavus,  **  increase  of  pay,  a  gold  chain  and  crown, 
atkl  other  military  distinctions.**    **  Vile  bodges  of  slavery,**  cneered 
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hb  brother.  Flarut  ooDtlnued  to  pmife  the  gattMit  of  Rome 
and  the  Emperor,  while  Anniniui  appetiled  to  Mcettml  freedom, 
and  the  natkmal  godi  of  Oemumj.  At  length  stich  bitter  wofdi 
wero  bandied,  and  the  wrath  of  the  brothcn  roue  no  high,  that  they 
were  about  to  plunge  into  the  stream  and  grip  each  other  in 
mortal  strti^le ;  but  the  Romani  interrened  and  dmgsscd  FUtm 
from  the  bank.  The  nighl-adycnture  of  Gcrmanicut  hns  the  same 
epic  flaTOur  as  the  converse  of  the  Qerman  brethren,  llie  Roinani 
crossed  the  Visurgis  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  who  had  retreated 
into  the  recesses  of  a  sacred  wood,  and  news  was  l>ron<;ht  that 
Arminius  contemplated  a  night-attack  on  ihe  Roman  cani|>.  Tacitui 
tells  us  how  Germanicus  (like  our  oun  Henry  Y.)  was  w.*ixeil  with 
a  desire  to  ascertain  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers,  and  how,  for  thitf 
purpose,  he  disguised  himself,  and,  with  a  skin  over  his  shouMem 
Attended  by  one  companion,  he  went  round  the  camp  and  listened 
near  the  tents.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  his  own  pmiscs  loudly 
sung  and  to  obflervo  that  the  men  wero  eager  to  punisli  the  "  iier- 
fidious"  foe.  As  he  trarersed  the  camp  a  German  horseman  rode 
up  to  the  mmpart  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  invited  deserters  in  the 
name  of  Arminius,  with  promises  of  Unds,  wives,  and  a  daily  snm 
of  money.  Scornful  was  the  answer :  **  Let  the  day  l)reaki  let 
battle  b^in ;  we  will  ourselves  seize  your  wives  and  hn<bi.** 

The  battle  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Idistaviso,  which  probably 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  Porta  Westfalica  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie 
Visurgis.  Tlio  Germans  had  occupied  tlie  lower  slopt^s  of  the 
mountains,  and  were  protected  in  the  rear  by  a  wood,  unencimibered 
with  brushwood,  and  thus  offering  an  easy  retreat.  I1ie  Clierusci 
pUiced  themselves  on  the  higher  hills,  intending  to  rnsli  down  upon 
the  Romans  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  While  the  legions  ami 
auxiliaries  advanced  to  attack  the  German  position  in  the  o|ien 
plain,  Germanicus  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  round  to  out-flank  tlie 
enemy  and  fall  on  their  rear.  This  movement  wan  cuniidetcly 
successful.  The  German  forces  which  wero  stationed  in  the  wood 
were  driven  out  of  their  cover  into  the  jdain,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  ronks  which  wero  drawn  up  in  the  plain  were  lieatcn  iMck 
before  the  onset  of  the  legions  into  the  wood.  'J*he  confusion  wai 
increased  by  the  Cherusci,  who  wero  forced  by  the  attack  of  the 
cavalry  to  descend  from  the  hills  into  the  midst  of  the  l«ittle. 
Arminius  essayed  bravely  to  sustain  the  fight,  but  ho  and  his 
fellows  were  surrounded  by  the  Roman  forces,  and  tlieir  du^m 
seemed  sealed.  Arminius,  howerer,  and  Inguittmer  managed  to 
escape,  perhaps  owing  to  the  treachery  of  some  German  auxiliaries ; 
the  rest  were  slain. 

Thk  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  the  Romans  without  any 
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mUm  kwn  The  toldien  tainted  Tibenot  at  **  Impemtor,**  and 
arected  a  trophy  of  the  armt  of  the  enemy,  tubtcriUng  the  namet. 
of  the  oonqnered  nttiont.  The  defeated  and  dejected  Oermant 
wtrti  it  It  tfild,  preparing  to  cruet  the  Alliit,  and  leave  their  country 
te  the  victor,  but  thit  tro|>hy  excited  their  rage,  and  decided  thora  to 
rotlce  anotlier  dcti^erate  attempt*  It  may  be  tUBpected,  however, 
Uiat  the  battle  of  Idittavito  wot  lett  decltive  than  It  hat  been 
reiirctenteiL  In  any  cose,  the  enemy  once  more  collected  large 
iurcei,  and  occupied  a  place  protected  by  woodt  and  a  deep  twamp, 
tml  on  one  tide  by  an  old  rampart  But  Qermanicut  ditcovered  their 
poaition,  aiHl  di«l  not  full  into  the. trap.  He  attacked  them  on  the 
sMle  (if  the  earthwork,  and  forced  hU  way  into  the  tmall  tixice  in 
wliich  thoy  were  thickly  {lackcd  together.  Their  petition  wat 
<letperate.  If  they  retreated,  they  must  pcrinh  in  the  marsh  ;  and 
with  their  \(jn%  twordt  they  could  tu^taln  no  equal  combat  with  the 
legions  at  tucli  close  qiiartert.  Qermanicut,  it  It  said,  was  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  crying  that  the  Oermant  mutt  be  extenainateil. 
Ikit  tlie  barbarians  fought  well ;  Arminiut  escaped ;  and  the  cavalry 
an9igcment  wot  indecisive.  At  nightrall  the  Uomant  returned  to 
tlieir  cam|),  victoriout  indeed,  but  without  having  exterminated  or 
routed  tho  foe.  The  Angrivaril  were  the  only  tribe  who  sued  for 
fietce.  Oermanicus  erected  a  tecoud  trophy,  which  told  how  the 
trmy  of  Tiberius  Ciniftr,  having  subdued  all  the  nations  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Albls,  dedicated  thit  monument  to  Man,  and 
Jufitter,  and  Angustut, 

It  wat  now  the  middle  of  tummer,  and  Oermanicus,  notwith- 
itanding  hit  tiuxHisses,  resolved  to  retrace  hb  atept.  Some  of  the 
Icgiuns  returned  by  land,  othert  by  sea  on  the  thipt  which  awaitetl 
tbfm  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amlsia.  The  voyage  wat  disastrous, 
uwieg  to  violent  gales  which  agitate  the  North  Sea  in  the  autumn 
iwoson ;  the  fleet  was  scattered,  aed  Oermanicus  himself  wrecke<l 
on  the  tliore  of  the  Chaiici.  llio  lotset,  however,  were  not  to 
great  as  wat  at  first  thought,  and  on  his  return  to  the  Rhine  tome 
Miccoues  gained  against  the  Marti  and  Chattl  |)artly  restored  the 
«|iirits  of  tho  trooiit,  which  the  fca  disaster  )iad  damped ;  and  the 
list  of  the  captured  eagles  uf  Varus  were  recovered. 

f  H.  Oennanicus  deemed  that  he  was  now  near  the  goal  of  hit 
amUtkm.  Que  more  campaign  would  tuiHce,  he  thought,  fur  the 
co|n|4et«  tubjugatlon  of  Oerroany.  But  destiny  decreed,  and 
Tiberius  jmlged,  otherwise.  It  it  clear  enough  that  the  victurict  of 
the  last  campaign  were  far  less  important  and  complete  than 
Tacitus  has  tried  to  make  them  out.  Their  results  were  only 
tempiirary,  and  thn  Kinpcror,  perhsps  wisely,  decided  that  no 
ibiuin;  result  w«is  likely  to  be  achieved  by  Oermanicus.    Inhere 
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WM  Indofd  RMon  for  diftppolntment ;  nothing  had  been  accum- 
pliihed  In  proportion  to  tho  magnitude  of  the  expedition*. 
Acoordinglj  Tiberius  offered  tho  consulship  to  bis  nefihew,  and  tliin 
was  equiviJeiit  to  a  recall.  How  far  thf  sorran  was  in(1iK*nced  by 
a  lurking  jeabmsy  of  tho  impular  general,  how  far  he  di'cnicd  it 
inexpedient  that  tho  cloee  connection  between  Oermauicus  and  tlie 
Rhine  army  should  continue,  we  cannot  say.  Uut  it  is  only  fair  to 
jioint  out  that  the  recall  of  Germanicus  can  be  completely  explained 
by  )iolitical  considerations,  without  taking  into  account  any  |icnunal 
motives.  1'iberius  may  have  come  to  the  concluKion  that  annual 
invasions  of  Germany  were  too  slow  and  costly  a  methoil  of  winnin«; 
tho  new  inovince,  even  thuu<(li  it  were  certain  llmt  this  nietlNd 
must  ultimately  succeed.  A  different  iN>licy  was  su^ented  by  the 
intestine  feuds  of  the  barbarians.  If  the  Romans  retired  fixini  t\w 
field  a  deadly  contest  must  soon  take  place  between  tlie  8ax<in  ainl 
the  Suevian  tribes ;  and  when  the  enemy  had  enfeebled  tlieiuM^lvcit 
in  domestic  war,  tbe  Romans  might  step  in  and  take  )iusHeM»i«ii  of 
their  country.  This  was  a  plauidble  policy,  and  wan  )ieHisi« 
seriously  entertained  by  llberius.  But  it  is  iXMsible  that  he  Imd 
really  come  to  regard  the  advance  to  the  Albis  as  a  visionary  idi's 
which  it  would  nut  be  expetlient  to  realise.  If  the  Rhine  truoiH 
changed  their  station  to  the  banks  of  the  Albis,  wouhl  nut  anutlicr 
anny  bo  reipiired  to  watch  Gaul,  and  would  the  state  bo  able  to 
Rupixni  another  army  ?  These  were  the  questiuns  which  a  stati'if 
man  had  to  consider ;  and  they  may  have  decided  Tiberius,  as  tliey 
seem  to  liave  decided  Augustus,  that  the  Rhine  was  ruugbly  tlie 
limit.  In  any  case,  financial  considerations  had  iirubnbly  much  to 
do  with  tlie  disappointment  of  the  dreams  of  Gennanicus. 

From  the  year  17  a.d.  fum'anl  we  never  find  one  man  uniting 
under  his  single  authority  both  the  guvemmciit  uf  tho  (isllic 
provinces  and  the  command  of  the  Germanic  armies.  J  lencefurwanl 
the  three  provinces  of  Gaul  are  administered  by  three  |ini*toriaii 
governors;  and  the  two  frontier  districtA,  Up])er  and  Luwer  Gemiany, 
are  koi>t  strictly  separate  under  two  consular  Icgati,  whu  are  aln'ayit 
(up  to  the  thno  uf  Hadrian)  strictly  military  cumniaiiders  (hjati 
exercitui  in/erioris  et  supenori'»),  nut  k(/ati  pn/viHcix,  though 
often  loosely  sjioken  of  as  such.  The  iiiuiiicial  adininistratiitn  oT 
these  military  districts  was  at  first  combined  with  that  of  ik*I;!ica 
(like  that  of  Numidia  with  Africa).  It  is  to  be  oliserved  that  for 
many  years  yet  the  province  of  Lower  Germany  extended  U-yoiid 
the  Rhine  and  as  far  as  the  Lower  Andsia. 

I  tl.  The  young  geiteral  celebratcil  a  brilliant  triumph  (2G  May, 
17  A.D.)  over  the  cunquereil  natiuns  Itetwien  the  Rhine  and  Albis. 
Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius,  with  her  infant  sun  ThunH-Iicus, 
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whom  she  had  borne  in  capUfltj,  wnt  among  the  ctptlret  who 
•domed  the  prooeision. 

It  is  laid  that  in  tlie  midst  of  the  festivities  people  felt  «  gloomy 
presentiment,  comparing  tlie  young  Cicsar  with  his  father  Dnisus 
•ad  his  uncto  Marcolhis,  wlio,  like  him,  had  been  so  popnlar,  but 
had  died  so  early.  ''  Drief  and  unlucky,**  they  said,  **  have  been  the 
loves  of  the  Roman  pooiile.** 

110.  After  his  triumpli  Qcrmanicus  was  appointed  to  an 
hoooumble  mission  in  the  cast.  At  the  same  time  his  cousin 
Drusus  was  sent  to  Illyricum,  to  observe  the  course  of  affairs  in 
nnrthem  Rarope.  Arminlus  and  his  Gheruscl,  with  their  Saxon 
feJemtes,  liaving  no  kinger  to  oppose  the  invasions  of  the  Romans, 
hastened  to  deal  with  the  Buevian  state  in  the  south,  over  which 
Uaroboduus  held  sway  with  the  title  of  king.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  chief  had  refused  to  join  Arminius  after  the 
defeat  of  Varus.  Ho  was  an  admirer  of  Roman  civilisation,  having 
«pent  part  of  his  youth  in  Rome,  and  he  tried  to  introduce  Roman 
maunera  and  government  among  his  countrymen.  'Hiroughout  the 
itro^'gk»  for  freedom  he  had  remained  persistently  neutral.  The 
eentre  of  his  power  and  his  pnlnce  lay  in  Boio-hn^mum,  but  he  was 
reoo^ised  as  the  head  of  a  largo  and  loose  Suevic  confederacy. 
Of  thcHo  tribes,  the  Semnones  an<i  Lnngobardl  deserted  his  cause  on 
the  firvt  attack  of  the  Clierusci.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cheruscan 
In«;uH>mer  went  over  to  Maroboduus.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought, 
is  whkrh  the  Buevians  were  defeated,  and  many  more  of  his  allies 
deserted  the  Suevic  king,  who  tlien  applied  for  aid  to  the  Roman 
Emperor.  Tiberius  immediately  sent  DruHus  to  confirm  peace, 
perhaps  really  to  effect  the  downfall  of  Marolxkluus.  The  unlucky 
khig  was  finally  overthrown  and  driven  from  his  realm  by  Catualda, 
chief  of  tlie  Qotones,  a  people  who  lived  on  the  lower  Vistula.  They 
invaded  the  land  of  the  Marcomanni,  and  stormed  the  town  and 
itroiighuki  of  Maroboduus,  who  wan  forced  to  flee  to  the  refuge  of 
the  Kmiiire  and  throw  liimMolf  on  tho  Emperor's  mercy.  Ravenna 
wa*  as!Hgne«l  to  him  as  a  dwelling-place,  where  Thusnelda  and  her 
•on  had  been  also  doomed  to  live.  It  was  a  curious  historical 
coincidence  that  the  city  of  the  marshes,  which  was  destined  five 
centuries  Uter  to  be  tho  capital  of  the  great  German  hero,  the 
Ostrugothic  king  Theodoric,  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
habitation  of  Marobtnluus,  his  predecessor  in  attempting  to 
spread  Roman  Idias  among  his  countrymen.  Maroboduus  lived 
eighteen  years  at  Ravenna,  vainly  expecting  to  be  restored 
to  |)ower.  Ho  hod  the  satisfaction  to  see  Catualda  ov'erthrown 
sad  like  himself  seeking  a  refuge  from  the  Romans.  He  had 
Um  satUfaction  to  see  his  younger  rival  Arminius  anccumh  to 
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the  guile  of  %  donaeeiic  enonij  (21  a.d.).  After  tlie  defeet  of  the 
HOevianff  tbe  hero  of  Oermany  hA<l  been  faliie  himielf  to  tbe 
freedom  for  wbicli  be  liad  fought,  and  tried  to establUli  a  nioiiardikal 
fiowcr.  He  wan  **  undoubted ly,"  says  the  Iloman  hUtorian,*  "  tlie 
deliverer  of  Germany,  and  not  one  of  thoHe  who  attacked  the  Horoan 
lieo|ilo  in  tlie  beginning  of  its  )io\ver,  but  when  it  wan  at  the  ]ie{j;bt 
of  it8  prMperity.  lie  loet  battles,  but  in  wiir  ho  was  unconqucrod. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty*sevcn,  iu  the  twelfth  year  of  his  ]iower, 
and  he  is  still  sung  among  the  barbarians,  although  to  the  anuaU 
of  the  Orci'ks  he  is  unknown,  and  among  the  Itomans  not  it 
celebrated  as  he  detcnres.*' 

Sect.  HI.— Grsu anicus  ih  thb  East.    Hh  Death,  akd  tdb 
Trul  op  PliO. 

1 11.  In  the  East  sercral  aflain  demanded  the  attention  of  tbe 
government,  but  not  so  imperatively  as  to  require  an  extraordinary 
command  like  that  which  Tilierius  assigned  to  Qermanicus  after  \iu 
triumph.  The  dependent  prindpalitics  of  Cappadocia,  Conuiia*;ene 
and  Cilicia  Aspora  had  to  bo  transformed  into  i^rovincei;  (or 
Archelaus  of  Gnppadocia  had  been  recalldl  to  Uome,  and  informed 
that  he  had  ceased  to  reign,  while  tbe  iteoples  of  Commageoe  snd 
Cilicia  had,  on  tlie  death  of  their  princes,  begged  for  a  direct  Roman 
government  llio  inhabitants  of  Judea  and  Syria  were  munnuriug 
loudly  at  the  heavy  taxation,  and  demanding  a  reduction.  New 
difficulties  had  also  arisen  with  the  Parthian  kiugdom.  Youonei,  a 
son  of  Phraatcs  IV.,  who  had  been  kept  by  Augustus  as  a  honU^ 
and  brought  up  at  Home,  was  elected  to  the  tlirone  by  the  Parthians 
after  the  death  of  their  king.  He  did  not,  however,  reign  kw.^ ;  his 
Human  manners  gave  oflVnce ;  and  he  was  forced  to  Kurreiidcr  his 
throne  to  Artabanus  of  Media,  and  fly  to  Seleucia.  'JMie  Amietiian 
tlirone  was  at  this  moment  vacant,  and  the  iieoplo  accci»tcd  the 
fugitive  Vononcs  as  their  sovran;  but  Artabanu^  who  could  not 
endure  the  rule  of  his  rival  in  a  iivighliouring  kingdom,  called  u|*oii 
them  to  surrender  him.  Meanwhile  Silauus,  legatus  of  Syria,  got 
])osse8sion  of  the  person  of  Vononcs  and  detained  hhii  in  Syria.  All 
these  aflsirs  might  have  been  arranged  by  ordinary  imfierial  Icgati ; 
but  Tiberius  may  have  liad  good  reaRoii  for  Mending  a  near  kiiiimian 
and  a  Cu'sar,  invested  with  siiecial  iiowera  and  representing  the 
imperial  majesty,  to  deal  with  Eastern  countries,  where  pomp 
always  produces  its  eflcct.  Such  a  plan  had  been  successful  before, 
when  Qaius  Cojsar  received  a  like  mission  from  Augustus. 

The  sphere  of  tbe  command  of  Gennanicus  was  all  the  ])roviDcas 
•  T«cUa«,  ilfiN.,U.  SD. 

nOUX'H  KMPIRR.  ^  ,         N 
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b^uMl  tba  Ildletpont.  He  trnvdlod  thither  at  leimuelj  t^fft^ 
vbiting  Kicopoliii,  Athens,  and  Lcabui  on  his  way,  ami  lingering  in 
tiie  dtiet  of  the  IIel)eii|)ont.  The  aflWirs  of  Armenia  he  arranged 
wiUiout  diflicultj,  and  establislied  friendly  rektions  with  the 
i*«itliian  kino^  l*he  faronr  of  the  Armenians  inclined  to  Zeno^  son 
of  Pulemn,  former  Icing  of  Pontus,  who  had  been  bronght  up  as  an 
Armenian  from  his  infancy,  and  was  popukr  by  his  excellence  as  a 
bnotitman  and  a  trencherman.  Oerronnieus  visited  the  city  of 
Artaxa*s,aiid  solemnly  crowned  Zeno  there  under  the  royal  name  of 
Artaxei.  This  arrangement  also  satisfieil  Artabanus,  who  regarded 
Voiiuncs  as  tlie  Iluiiiaii  caiididate  and  had  put  forward  his  own  son 
Ormlcs  as  tlie  Parthian  QUididate.  The  election  of  Artaxes  was  a 
mti>r:ic(ury  ci>mi>romiso,  and  Artabanus  sent  a  courteous  meysage  to 
lite  lUmian  gencrol,  proposing  a  personal  meeting  on  the  Euphr^les, 
•II 1  only  reijuiring  liim  to  remove  Vonones  from  Syria,  so  as  to 
)<tvcnt  communications  with  the  dimfloctctl  i^arty  in  Porsia. 
HfrmanictiN  roalily  acceded  to  the  request,  and  Vonoiius  was 
miK»veil  to  PiHiipeiopolis  in  Cilicia.  Thus  excellent  relations  wore 
Mtabli^lieil  between  tlie  Roman  and  the  Parthian  )K>wers,  and 
eootlniiid  to  exiitt  during  the  lifetime  of  Artaxes,  until  the  last 
ycftn  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Capimdocia  and  Commngene  wero 
At  tlie  isme  time  incorporated  in  the  provincial  system,  and  thus 
tlie  direct  rule  of  Ilome  extended  now  to  the  Kuphratcs. 

f  12.  Qermaniciis  had  speedily  and  satisfattorily  accomplished 
the  main  object  of  his  mission,  but  he  had  otlier  difliculties  to 
ountcnd  wltlu  It  was  not  tlie  intention  of  Tiberius  that  the  ample 
authority  of  the  young  Civsar  should  be  as  oomi)lctely  unchecked 
in  the  cant  as  it  had  been  in  the  north.  Consequently  Silanus, 
who  was  a  i«rB6nal  friend  of  Qermanious,  was  replaced  as  proconsul 
uf  Syria  by  Cn.  Cal|Hiruius  Piso,  a  proud,  self-aswrting  nobleman, 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  hold  his  own  against  his  superior,  'llie 
Idwtiun  of  Piso  was  strengthened,  anl  his  independent  s]iirit 
encrtiraged  by  the  bonds  of  intimacy  which  cxisteil  between  his 
«ife^*l<inciiia  and  the  Kmperor*s  mother  Livia.  1'lic  dissensions 
(•f  I'iso  aiul  (Scmianicus  were  doubtless  embittered  by  the  rivalry  of 
rUiicitia  ard  Agrippina.  Piso  hml  been  instructed  to  le:id  or  send 
s  iNirtiun  tif  the  Syrian  army  to  join  Gennanicus  in  Armenia.  He 
<li>*ilicyeil  this  cuiiimand,  and  the  ill-feeling  between  the  Caesar  and 
tlie  1e;^tns  bceaiiie  very  bitter.  It  is  not  clear  why  Germanicus 
«Ih1  not  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  Kini)eror.  But  instead  of 
averting  liis  authority  in  Syria,  he  made  an  excursion  to  E/ypt, 
not  (or  any  political  pur|)ose,  but  from  a  curiosity  to  visit  the 
luiiiqniiics  of  tlie  land.  Tliis  expedition  was  imprudent  in  two 
^ys;  tor  it  left  the  field  cWar  to  Piso,  and  it  vioUted  the  Uw  of 
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Augustiii,  that  no  •cnator  ihould  tet  foot  on  Egyptian  toil,  without 
tlie  cxpruM  ])enni8iion  of  tlie  Emperor.  On  returning  to  Syria, 
Germanicun  found  that  Piao  had  disregarded  and  overtlirown  hu 
own  regubtiooa.  This  ditcorery  ronaed  him  into  aaHerting  his 
authority,  and  Piio  pre|)arcd  to  Icare  the  province.  Suddenly, 
Geniianiciiii  fell  ill  at  Antioch,  and  Piio  poet|)oned  his  dqiarture. 
The  attendanta  of  Gennanictu  auaiicctcd  and  circuUtcxl  their 
8U8i»icion8,  tliat  poiaon  had  been  administered  to  him  by  Pisu  or 
liis  wife.  Messages  enquirin*^  after  the  health  of  tiie  iiriiio; 
arrived  from  Piso,  wlio  was  lingering  at  8eleucia ;  but  Gennauiciu, 
distrustful  of  their  genuineness,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governur, 
reiiouTiciug  his  friendship,  and  commanding  him,  ])erliaiis,  to  leave 
the  proviitce.  Piso  sailed  to  Cos,  and  there  received  the  neurs  of  his 
rival  M  death  (10  a.d.).  Genmiuicus  himself  believed  tluit  lie  «i*as 
the  victim  of  foul  play,  for  on  his  deathlicd  he  cliarj;eil  his  friemU 
to  prusccuto  Piso  ami  Plancina.  And  his  friends  determined  tliat 
ho  should  be  avenged.  A^^ripfann,  with  her  children  and  the  ashes 
of  her  husband,  immediately  set  sail  for  Home. 

f  13.  'J'he  staff  of  tlic  dead  prince  chose  On.  Scntius  Satumiuus 
to  take  charge  of  Syria,  until  a  new  governor  should  lie  ap|ioiutc«l. 
Piso  however  determined  to  make  a  U>ld  attemitt  to  resume  his 
command  in  that  province,  and  for  this  pur|ioso  collected  some 
troo|)8  in  Cilicia.  But  Hentius  was  victorious  in  an  en*9i?emcnt,  and 
besieged  PitK>  in  Uie  Cilician  fortress  of  Celeuderis.  The  ex-governor 
was  linally  forced  to  submit  and  take  ship  for  Rumo,  where  an 
unpleasant  reception  awaited  him. 

The  feelings  of  sym|iathy  awakened  by  the  death  of  Qermaoicus 
were  intense,  both  in  the  {irovinces  and  at  Kome.  Triumphal  aidics 
were  erected  in  his  honour,  and  his  statues  were  set  up  in  cities. 
Inscriptions  recorded  that  he  had  **  died  for  the  republic.*'  Corre- 
s|ioodin<;ly  bitter  was  the  rago  felt  against  Piso  and  Plancina,  who 
were  gencmlly  believed  to  have  been  guilty.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  hints  and  murroura  that  Tilnirius  himself  and  Li  via  «vre 
privy  to  the  supiKwed  crime  of  Piso  and  Plancina.  It  was  tlKNight 
that  Tiberius  reizarded  his  nephew  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  and 
rejoiced  at  his  death;  and  it  was  ap^iarently  this  idea  that  en- 
couraged Piso  to  act  as  ho  had  done.  The  reserve  of  Tiberius  lu 
regard  to  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Qermanicus,  at  ^liich  lie  and 
Livia  were  not  present,  was  interpreted  in  tho  same  wa}*,  and  tlie 
Emperor  even  went  so  far  aa  to  show  displeasure  at  the  excess  of 
the  imblic  lamentations.  He  issued  a  characteristic  edict,  enjoining 
on  the  (leople  to  observe  some  moderation  in  their  sf»rrow.  *'  IViuccn 
are  mortal,  the  republic  is  eternal.  Itesumo  your  biisineM ;  monw 
Your  pleasures  **— he  added,  for  the  Megalesian  garnet  approached. 
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B/  Uik  eontemiii  for  popular  leDtiinoDt  llberius,  it  lias  been 
retiiark«d»  waa  **  fowiiig  the  seeds  of  a  long  and  deep  misitnder^ 
itamling  between  liimself  and  his  people."  Men  oontratted  the 
Iwhaviuur  of  Augustas  on  tlie  death  of  Dnisus. 

f  14.  Hut  the  Kmperor  had  no  intention  of  proteeting  Pfso,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  serious  oflenoe  of  trying  to  reeorer  a  prorince 
from  which  ho  had  been  dismissed  by  a  superior  in  authority. 
Tlie  friends  of  Oomianicus  vied  in  undertaking  the  prosecution, 
bat  it  was  liard  to  find  advocates  to  plead  the  cause  of  Piso.  His 
friemlg  wished  the  accused  to  come  before  tlie  tribunal  of  the 
^Itn|cror»  but  Tiberius  did  not  like  to  undertake  the  decision  of  such 
s  lyicato  case,  ami  he  referred  the  judgment  of  it  to  the  senate. 
IJc  ofiencd  the  i>roceedings  in  the  senate-house  in  a  very  impartial 
il«ecli.  The  char^scs  of  political  misconduct  were  clearly  proven, 
Imt  tlie  charge  of  having  made  attem[>ts  on  the  life  of  Gcrmanicus 
by  ma;;ic  and  |ioison  broke  down.  I'he  senators,  however,  who 
ill  geiieral  symiiathised  with  Oermnnicua,  felt  convinced  that  the 
firincc's  death  liad  been  duo  to  foul  play,  while  the  political  offences 
of  the  culjirit  weigheil  with  Tiberius.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
day  of  tlie  trial,  Piio  saw  in  the  cold  look  of  the  Kmperor  that  his 
doom  was  fixed.  His  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  behaviour  ol 
h'ls  wife  Plancina,  who  had  pleaded  for  him  with  the  Empress  Livia, 
but,  as  his  chances  of  esca|ie  seemed  to  grow  less,  tried  to  sever 
iter  own  cauiie  from  his.  He  anticipated  the  sentence  by  piercing 
his  throat  with  his  sword.  The  senate  expunged  his  name  from 
tlie  Fasti,  ami  banished  his  eldest  son  for  ten  years;  but  Tiberius 
iaterfercil  to  mitigate  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  conceded  Piso^s 
Iiro|icrty  to  his  son.  The  influence  of  LivLi  shielded  Plancina  from 
]iroBocution. 

Thuii  coded  a  domestic  trage<ly.  It  must  be  observed  that  even 
if  It  were  certain  that  Qermanicus  was  the  victim  of  foul  play,  there 
M  not  the  sniallcKt  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Emperor  was  in  any 
way  concerned,  as  malicious  rumours  hinted.  But  there  is  no  proof 
and  there  can  be  no  certiinty  that  the  death  of  Qermanicus  was 
brought  about  by  unfair  practices  of  l*iso  or  his  wife.  Another 
malicious  report,  which  gained  belief,  was  that  liso  had  not  died 
by  hit  own  liaiul,  but  had  been  assasrtinated  by  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor. 

{  15.  The  qimlilies  of  Qermanicus  have  been  painted  in  such 
bright  colours  by  the  great  Roman  historian  who  has  recorded  his 
career,  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  deeply  prepossessed  in  his  favour. 
He  ap|iears  as  one  of  the  ideal  heroes  who  die  young.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  he  would  have  become  a  great  man,  if  he  had  lived.  His 
exploits  liave  I'een  exaggerated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers. 
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TWitni^  with  more  ivprd  to  lut  than  truth,  Iim  leloeted  him 
as  the  hrillhint  hero  to  set  befiide  the  dark  figure  of  TibcriiM. 
Qermanieaa  la  generoua  and  Tirtiioiii;  Tihoritis  noapicious  atkl 
stained  with  crime.  The  uncle  ia  the  ideal  tyrant,  the  nqiliew 
if  the  magoanirooiis  prince.  Tliia  fficture  of  Tacitus  m  soiim 
measure  refleota  the  general  feeling  which  aeema  to  have  pro- 
vailed  on  tlie  death  of  the  iwpular  Gerroanicus.  Tiberiui  wai 
miMunderstood  and  maligned ;  the  viKues  of  the  son  of  Dnuui 
were  exaggerated. 

1 10.  In  tlie  year  16  a.d.  a  plot  was  detected,  which,  though  not 
of  a  formidable  nature,  attracted  comiderablo  attention.  It  tliuwi 
that  there  was  disitatisfaction  in  patrician  circles,  and  illustratex  the 
character  of  Tiberius.  A  young  man  namod  Libo  Drustis,  of  the 
Scribonian  family,  was  sccused  of  rovolntionary  projects.  Scribotiia, 
the  second  wife  of  Augustus,  was  liis  grent-aunt ;  Livia  was  liii 
aunt;  and  le  was  the  gmndsoii  of  Scxtus  Poiiiiieius  through  bis 
mother.  These  connections  with  tho  imperial  house  socm  to  hnro 
turned  his  brain  and  suggested  iiorilous  ideas,  which  were  encoungcd 
by  a  senator  named  Finniua  Catus,  who  was  his  intimate  friciid 
Ckitus  induced  him  to  consult  Clialda'an  astrulogers,  and  dabble  in 
magic  rites,  practices  which  were  then  very  dangerous,  as  the}' 
were  regarded  as  a  presumption  of  treasonable  desigiuf.  Ho  also 
treacherously  led  Dnuus  into  extravagance  and  debt.  Having 
collected  suAicient  f^roofs  of  guilt,  Catus  scut  a  messenger  to  the 
Kmporor,  craving  an  audience  and  mentioning  the  name  of  tho 
accused.  Tiberius  refused  tho  request,  saying  that  any  further 
communications  might  bo  conveyeil  to  him  in  the  same  way. 
Meanwhile  he  distinguished  his  cousin  Libo  by  conferring  tli« 
pnutorship  on  him,  and  often  inviting  him  to  table,  showing  no 
unfriendliness  either  in  wortl  or  look;  but  he  kept  himself  carefully 
informed  of  the  daily  conduct  of  the  susjiectcd  man.  At  length* 
certain  Junius,  whom  Libo  hod  tampereil  with  for  the  iKirpose  of 
invoking  tho  dead  by  incantations,  gave  infurmntion  to  a  noted 
informer,  Fulcinius  Trio,  who  immediately  went  to  the  consuls,  sml 
demanded  an  investigation  before  the  senate.  Libo  meanwlulo 
knowing  his  peril,  arrayed  himself  in  mourning,  ami  acGompcmiol 
by  some  Udies  of  high  rank,  went  round  tho  houses  of  his  relatives, 
entreating  their  intervention.  Rut  all  n*fuse\l  on  varioiu  prctexlK 
When  the  senate  mot,  Tiberius  read  out  the  indictment  and  the 
accusers*  names  with  such  calmness  as  to  seem  neither  to  soften  dot 
to  aggravate  the  charges.  Some  of  them  wore  of  a  ridiculous  nature; 
for  example  he  was  accused  of  having  considered  whether  Itc  woulu 
ever  have  wealth  enough  to  cover  tho  Apt»ian  Hood  as  far  as 
Drundusium  with  money.    But  there  was  one  paper  in  which  the 
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■MMtof  CMara  luid  Miiaton  ooonrrad  with  mjsteriom,  nnd  ihere- 
htfi  MtplckNii,  signi  tonexecl.  Libo  denied  the  handwritiiig,  and 
Um  ilaTet  who  profeMed  to  recoj^ise  it  were  examioed  by  tortare. 
Af  an  old  decree  of  the  lenate  forbade  the  evidence  of  iIatcs  to  be 
tUcrn  in  eaaea  affecting  their  master*!  life,  llberius  evaded  the  law 
by  ordering  the  alaves  U)  be  aold  singly  to  the  actor  pMieu$^  or 
•gent  of  the  irrarium,  m>  that  Libo  might  be  tried  on  their  testimony. 
The  Mcuse«l  begged  for  an  adjoamment  till  the  following  day.  On 
fSoing  home,  he  committed  suicide,  recing  that  his  case  was  hopeless. 
Tiberius  snid  that  he  would  have  interceded  for  him,  guilty  though 
lie  was,  if  he  had  not  destroyed  himself.  Libu*H  property  was 
divitled  among  the  accusers ;  and  some  of  the  senators  f>roposcd 
decrors  reflecting  on  his  memory — for  example,  that  no  Scribonian 
ibould  bear  the  name  of  Drusus — ^in  onlcr  to  please  Tiberius.  Days 
of  poblic  thonksgiviug  wore  appointeil,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the 
day  on  which  Libo  killed  himself  should  be  observed  as  a  festival. 
Soch  sycophancy  on  the  part  of  the  senate  became  in  Uiter  times  a 
matter  of  course. 


ter.  IV.^RBBBLLlOXa  in  tub  PrOVIXCBS  and  DSPENDBKCIBt. 

{  17.  We  roust  glance  at  the  troublesome,  though  unimportant, 
war  which  was  waged  at  this  time  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 
£mi«re,  and  at  the  career  of  Taclarinas,  who  played  in  Africa  the 
same  part  which  the  more  famotiT  Arminius  played  in  the  north. 
Thb  Numidian  had  served  in  the  Roman  army,  and  hod  thus 
gained  a  knowledge  of  Roman  discipline  and  military  science.  He 
then  deserted,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and 
wu  finally  elcctod  as  their  leader  Jby  the  Musulamii,  who  dwelt 
on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Auraslus.  The  insurrection  was 
not  confined  to  these  peoples  of  Numidia ;  it  spread  westward  into 
Mauretania  and  eostwartl  to  the  Garamantes.  The  discipline  and 
drill  which  Tocfiirinas  enforced  rou«lercfl  the  rising  formidable; 
for  his  organized  bands  were  able  to  give  battle  and  attempt  sieges. 
The  curomamlers,  whom  the  senate  olectnl  by  lot,  were  incompetent 
to  deal  with  tho  insurgents,  and  the  resulting  war  was  protracted 
ftir  seven  yean  (17-24  a.d.).  Tho  single  legion  which  protected 
Africa  was  reinforced  by  a  second  from  I'annortia,  and,  by  the 
Kmperuc's  iatcixvcntion,  an  able  proconsul,  Q.  Junius  l^l/vsus,  was 
St  length  apiwinted.  Tocfarinas  Itad  demanded  from  llborius 
a  grant  of  territory  for  himfelf  and  his  rebel  army.  Tiberius 
haughtily  refused  and  instructed  Bla»sus  to  hold  out  to  the 
other  chiefs,  who  supported  Tocfarinast  the  prospect  of  a  free 
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pardon  if  tbej  laid  down  ibeir  anni.  Many  sumfBd^raly  and  then 
Blaestu  attempted  to  meet  Taciarinis  by  tactica  airoilar  to  hia  own. 
Ho  divided  hia  army  into  throo  oolumnsi  ono  of  wbich  be  dif- 
patcbed  eaatwaid  under  Comeliui  Sci|)io,  to  act  against  the 
Qaramantea  and  protect  Le|)ti8.  In  tUu  west,  tbo  eon  of  nhefui 
commanded  a  second  column^  and  defended  tlie  territory  of  Cirta; 
wbilo  in  tbe  centre  Bln^usi  bimiM:lf  establisbcd  a  number  uf 
fortified  poeiliona,  and  Uiiia  eiiibarraased  the  enemy,  who  fouml, 
wherever  he  turned,  Koinan  soldiers  in  liis  face,  or  on  liia  flank,  or 
in  his  rear.  Wlion  summer  was  over,  Dlaistis  continued  liustilitivs, 
and  by  a  skilful  combination  of  furts  aiul  flying  dctacbuunts  ol 
picked  men,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  dc»ert,  bo  drove 
Tacfarinas  back  step  by  step  ami  finally  captured  hia  brother,  ami 
occupied  the  district  of  the  Muftulamii  (22  a.i>.).  Tiberiiui  per- 
mitted the  triumphal  ornaments  to  bo  awarded  to  libi'sus,  and 
alao  granted  him  the  dUtinction  of  being  greeted  Impei-alor  by 
the  troops — the  last  occasion  on  which  ibis  honour  was  granteil 
to  a  private  person.* 

But  even  the  success  of  Bhvsus  waa  not  tlie  end  of  tlie 
inaurrection.  'iliere  were  throe  laurelled  statues  at  Borne  for 
victories  over  the  Musulamian  chief— -those  of  Oaniillus,  Afironius, 
and  Bla»sus~and  yet  he  was  still  ravaging  Africa,  supportoil  on 
the  one  band  by  the  king  of  the  Garamautes,  on  the  otlicr  by  tlie 
Moors.  Uis  boldness  was  increased  by  tie  circum»tanco  that, 
after  the  cam|iaign  of  Blamus,  the  IXih  legion  had  been  ivcalkd 
from  Africa.  In  24  a.d.  he  kid  aiege  to  ThubUr»icum,  a 
Numidian  town  lying  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mount  Aurasiua.  'Hie 
proconsul  of  the  year,  l^lbliuB  Dolabclla,  immediately  collected  all 
his  trooi)s,  and  raised  the  sieg^*.  Knowing  by  the  ex|K>rieuce  uf 
previous  camiiaigns  that  it  waa  ur'Icss  to  concentrate  Iim  heavy 
troops  agaiuHt  an  enemy  which  practiced  such  desultory  warfare  sji 
Tacfarinas,  lX>labelhi  adoi»ted  tbo  pbn  of  Bla^sus,  and  divided  his 
forces  into  four  columns.  He  also  obtained  reinforccmeiitn  fnmi 
Ptolemy,  king  of  the  Mauretanians.  PreHontly  he  was  informed 
that  the  Numidian  maroudcrH  had  taken  up  a  iiosiiion  closo  tii 
Auaea  (Aumalo),  a  dilapidated  fbrt,  surrounded  by  vant  fun»bk 
Some  light-armed  infantry  and  squadrons  of  horse  wcro  inimc«liately 
hurried  to  the  plsco,  without  being  told  whither  tlioy  were  g«»iiij;. 
At  daybreak  they  fell  u|)on  the  drowsy  barbarians,  who  had  ik> 
means  of  flight,  as  their  horses  were  tethered  or  jiasturing  at  a 
distance.  The  dis|)ositions  of  the  Uomaiis  were  so  conqilcte  tliat 
the  enemies  were  slaughtered  or  captured  without  difliculty.    11h 
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gcMral  wai  ABxioni  to  ctpiure  Tacrarinai,  but  that  ohiefbin, 
driren  to  haj,  efcaped  captivity  by  rushing  on  the  weapont  of  hif 
iMulants.    Hia  death  endtd  thii  tedious  war. 

f  18.  During  this  period  there  were  also  graye  disturbances  in 
Osiil  and  Thrace.  In  Qaul  the  fiscal  exactions  had  led  to  heavy 
•ceamulations  of  debt  among  the  provincials,  and  the  creditors 
prmod  for  payment.  The  provincials  resorted  to  counsels  of 
(ksfttir.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  organize  a  rebellion 
throaghout  the  whole  land,  and  throw  off  the  Itoman  yoke.  1*he 
Icsders  were  Julius  Florus  and  Julius  Sacrovir,  two  Romanised 
Ifovincials.  llorus  undertook  to  gain  over  the  Belgio  and  Treveri 
while  Sacrovir,  who  perhaps  held  some  priestly  office,  intrigtied 
troong  the  /Edui  nnd  other  tribes.  Tlie  secret  was  well  kept,  and 
the  revolt  broke  out  in  western  Oaul  in  the  conHulfthip  of  Tiberius 
and  Dmsus  (21  a.d.).  But  the  finit  rising  was  premature.  The 
Andecavi  and  the  Turones — ^whose  names  still  live  in  Anjou  and 
7Ur»— moved  too  soon,  and  were  crashed  by  the  garrison  of  Lugu* 
dunum,  under  Aciliiis  Aviola,  the  hgtUw  pr,  pr,  of  LugudunenKia 
This  false  move  put  the  Romans  on  their  gtiard.and  the  subsequent 
risings  of  the  Treveri  were  easily  foiled  by  the  governors  of  the  two 
Qerrossic  provinces.  Florus  slow  himself  to  escape  capture.  The 
ifiJui  had  seized  the  important  city  of  Augustodnnum  (Autun), 
but  they  too  were  easily  defeated  by  C.  Silius,  legatus  of  Upper 
Germany,  at  the  twelfth  milcfitono  from  that  town.  Sacrovir 
ewaped  from  the  field  to  a  neighbouring  villa,  whore  he  fell  by  his 
own  hand,  and  his  faithful  comraded  slew  one  another,  having  first 
wtt  fire  to  the  house.  A  triumphal  arch  was  erected  at  Aransio 
(Orsnge)  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  Sacrovir. 

f  VJ,  'l*lie  dependent  kingdom  of  Thrace,  sfter  the  death  of 
Rhcrmetalces,  who  had  loyally  stood  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Dalmatian  revolt,  was  divided  between  his  l>rother  Rhascuporis 
snd  his  son  Cotys.  Their  jealouHios  and  feuds,  which  ended  in  the 
murder  of  Cotys,  led  to  Roman  interference  and  the  execution  of 
bis  uncle  (VJ  a.u.).  Two  years  later  a  formidable  insurrection  of 
tlie  western  tribes  broke  out.  Iho  rebels  besieged  Philippopolis, 
but  were  defeated  by  P.  Velloeus,  the  governor  of  McBsia.  They 
rebelled  agnin  in  25  a.d^  and  of  this  rising  we  have  more  details. 

I1ie  mountaineers  refused  to  submit  to  levies  and  to  supply  their 
bravest  men  to  the  armies  of  Rome.  A  rumour  had  spread  that 
they  were  to  be  dragged  from  their  own  land  to  distant  provinces, 
sa  that,  mixed  with  Other  nations,  they  might  lose  their  own 
Qstionality.  They  sent  envoys  to  the  governor  of  Achaia  ami 
Macedonia,  Popi^*us  Sabinus,  assuring  him  of  their  fidelity,  if  no 
fresh  burden  were  hii«l  upiin  them.     Otherwise  they  gave  him  to 
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uoclenuiid  that  they  would  fight  for  thdr  freedom.  He  gpive  mild 
aaiwen  until  he  had  oompleted  his  prepemtioM;  hut  when  he  had 
cooceutrated  hia  forces,  and  waa  joined  hy  a  legion  from  Mania  and 
reinforoementa  from  Rh€pmetal<5os9  son  of  Rhaacuporis,  ho  advanced 
00  the  rehela,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  in  some  wooded  defiles 
in  their  moimtains,  in  the  neighhourhood  of  a  atrong  fortresi. 
Sehinos  fortified  a  camp  and  occupteil,  with  a  strong  detachment, 
a  long  narrow  mountain  ridge,  which  atratchod  as  far  aa  tlio 
enemies'  fortress,  which  it  was  his  ohjcct  to  capture.  After  some 
slcirmishing  in  front  of  the  stronghold,  Saldnus  moved  hiii  cntn|i 
nearer,  hut  left  hia  Thracian  allies  in  the  former  vntrenchment», 
with  strict  injunctions  to  luiss  tlie  night  rigilantty  within  the  caiiits 
while  they  might  harry  and  plunder  as  much  as  they  wishcil  in  tiio 
daytime.  Having  observed  thia  command  for  somo  time,  they 
began  to  neglect  their  watches,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  tlio 
enjoyment  of  wine  and  sleep.  Learning  this,  the  iusiirgenU 
formed  two  bands,  of  which  one  was  to  sorpHse  the  pillagers,  tlie 
other  to  attack  the  Roman  camp,  in  onler  to  distroct  tlic  atteutioo 
of  the  aoldicrs.  The  plan  was  successful,  atul  the  'Hiraciaii 
auxiliaries  were  massacred. 

Sabinus  then  laid  regular  siege  to  the  stronshold,  and  connected 
his  ix)sitions  with  a  diteh  and  ram|iart.  The  bcsiegctl  sufTentl 
terribly  from  thirst,  and  their  cattle  were  dying  for  want  of  fodder. 
The  air  of  the  place  was  polluted  with  the  stench  of  tlie  rotting 
carcasaes  of  those  who  had  {lerislied  by  wounds  or  thirst.  In  this 
situation,  many  followed  the  advice  and  example  of  an  oM  man 
named  Dinis,  who  surrendered  himself,  with  his  wife  and  childrm, 
to  the  Romans.  Rut  two  young  chleftiiiui  named  Tarsa  and 
Turesis  had  determined  to  die  for  their  freedom.  Tart^a  pluiigitl 
his  sword  in  his  heart,  and  a  few  others  did  likewiite.  lint  Turesis 
and  his  followers  decided  to  prolong  the  struggle,  and  phuined 
a  night-attack  on  the  camp  during  a  storm.  Sabinus  was  pie- 
pared,  and  the  brave  barbarianH  were  beaten  hack  and  com|iclleil 
to  surrender.    The  triumphal  ornaments  woro  decreed  to  Sabinuit 

(20  A.D.). 

f  20.  Against  a  revolt  of  tributaries  on  the  northern  bouiMlary  of 
the  Empire,  the  arms  of  Rome  were  not  so  Kuccessful.  *Vhe 
Frisians,  who  luid  been  subdued  by  Dnisus  in  12  n.c.,  had  for 
forty  years  fiaid  the  tribute  which  ho  im|)riHe«l  on  them.  This 
tribute  oonsistetl  in  ox-hides,  which  were  rcc^uireil  for  miliuuy 
purposes,  and  the  ofTicers  wlio  levied  it  never  examined  too 
curiously  the  size  or  thickm*ss  of  the  skluis  until  in  28  a.k 
Olennius,  a  primipilar  centurion,  who  was  appointed  to  exact  tlie 
tribute,  chose  the  hides  of  wild  bulls  an  the  standsrd..    As  the 
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<loiMtilo  enUU  of  the  Chrmaiit  were  of  nosM  tiM»  tbo  Frisiant 
femd  ibit  InnoTfttioii  hnrd.  In  order  to  meet  the  donuuida  of 
Olmiiiiif,  they  were  forced  to  give  ufs  first  their  cattle,  then  tbeir 
lamb,  finally  to  surrender  their  wives  and  children  as  pledges.  As 
tlMir  complaints  led  to  no  redress,  they  rose  in  revolt  Tlie 
mldiers,  who  were  collecting  the  tribute,  wore  impaled  on  gibbets, 
•ad  Oicnnins  himself  was  obliged  to  flee  to  thtf  fortress  of  Flevum 
—probably  in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  now  Vlieland,  ni'ar  the 
Tosel— which  wasa  Itoman  coaatguard  station.  When  the  news 
rrtclieil  I*.  A|»ronitts,  the  governor  of  I/) wor  Germany,  he  suroinoneil 
mme  veteran  legionaries  and  chosen  auxiliaries  from  the  upper 
liTbvince,  to  reinforce  his  own  legions,  with  which  ho  sailed  down 
the  llhine,  and  relieved  Flevum,  wliidi  the  Frisians  were  besieging. 
He  then  constructed  roads  and  bridges  over  the  ailjoining  entuaries, 
in  order  to  trans|X)rt  his  legionaries  Into  the  heart  of  the  Frisian 
tetritury ;  and  in  the  meantime  sent  s6mo  auxiliary  cavalry  and 
inlkntry  across  by  a  ford  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  llio 
Frisians  beat  these  forces  bock ;  more  cohorts  and  squadrons  wero 
lent  to  the  rescue,  but  these  too  were  repulsed ;  and  soon  all  the 
auxiliary  forces  were  engaged.  The  legions  were  at  length  able  to 
istenrene,  and  Just  saved  the  cohorts  ami  cavalry,  who  were  com- 
pletely exhausted.  A  Urge  number  of  officers  had  (alien,  but 
Apronins  did  not  attempt  to  take  vengeance  or  even  to  bury  tbe 
ilcail  Two  other  disasters  completed  the  ilUluck  of  the  Romans. 
Nine  bundreil  soldieis  were  destroyed  by  tlio  enemy  in  the  wood  of 
Baduheuna;  and  another  body  of  four  hundred,  wlio  had  taken 
posseMion  of  a  country  house,  perished  by  mutual  slaughter,  to 
sroid  falling  into  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy.  No  further  steps 
aeem  to  have  been  taken  against  the  Frisians.  These  events 
proljaUy  confirmed  'riberi4is  in  lib  determination  to  regard  tlie 
Rhine  as  the  limit  of  tlie  Itoman  Empire,  and  ho  thought  it  a  gcod 
opportunity  to  abandon  the  last  relic  of  the  conquests  of  his 
brother  beyond  that  river. 

{  21.  Tlie  reign  of  Tiberius  was  very  nearly  being  marked  by  a 
slave  war  in  Soutliem  Italy,  but  by  a  lucky  accident  the  movement 
was  crushed  in  its  very  beginning  (24  a.d.).  The  organiser  of  the 
reliellion  was- Titus  Curtisius,  who  had  once  been  a  pnvtorian 
aoldier.  He  held  secret  meetings  at  Dnmdusium  and  other  towns 
hi  the  neighbourhood;  then  posted  up  placards,  and  incited  the 
»lave  popubtion  in  Calabria  and  Apulia  to  assert  their  liberty. 
Thn'O  vessels  hap|)encd  to  come  to  land  Just  then,  and  from  them 
the  qua*8tor  Curtius  Lupus  (who  had  charge  of  the  so/^us,  or 
forests  and  |iastures  in  those  parts)  obtainoil  a  force  of  marines  and 
crashed  the  conspiracy.    Curtisius  snd  his  chief  accomplices  were 
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lent  pritonert  to  Rome,  whero»  tayt  Tacitui,  **  men  drtady  feH 
alarm  at  tlie  eoormoui  number  of  the  sUto  population,  wbicli  wm 
ever  increasing,  wbile  tbe  free-born  population  grew  lea  erory 
dajr.**  Tbe  great  manrel  is  tbat  combinations  among  tbe  ilavei 
were  not  more  common,  and  tbat  it  was  not  tbougbt  neccMsry  to 
keep  considerable  garrisons  in  the  towns  of  Italy  to  meet  »ucb 
emergencies. 
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CIIAITEU  XIII. 

TUB  PRIKOIPATK  OK  T1DKB1U8  (coniinwd), 

t.  Tibcrittt  deTtlo|ii  th«  dyarehy  on  the  linei  of  Aufuitm.  Polltloi] 
right*  of  the  |ico|ile  tliminiihed.  |  2.  Inftitution  of  a  penntiieDt 
Prefectare  of  the  Citv.  f  3.  Improvement  of  the  citnl  lervice. 
The  ftMui/iMM.  f  4.  The  army.  Pratorian  Caetnu  {  5.  Financee. 
I  6.  The  firovincei.  {  7.  Itnlv.  liUronomic  criiit  (3.')  A.D.).  {  8. 
AtlininUtratiun  of  justice.  Legislntiitn.  Social  reforms.  {  9. 
UttlesUu,  Case  of  Lutorius  Prisciis.  §  10.  The  (Mnlorti,  1 11.  The 
yo^fk^tf  Prusus.  {  12.  IMots  of  Sejaniis  antl  Livilla.  Death  of 
liruftos.  §  13.  Livia,  Livilla,  AKrl|t|>ina,  and  Antonia.  {  14.  In- 
fluence of  Sejanus.  Deaths  qf  0.  Siliiis  an«l  Cremutius  Cordus.  Claudia 
Piflchra.  Attacks  on  Agrip|»iiui.  f  15.  Tiberius  leaves  Rome  (25  A.D.) 
and  settles  at  Caprev.  Incident  at  the  .S|>elunca.  §  16.  Trial  and 
death  of  Titius  Sabinus.  §  17.  r>eath  of  I.ivia.  §  18.  IMots  of  Sejanus 
against  family  of  .\gri|»pina.  Nero  declared  a  public  enemy.  1 19. 
Power  of  Sejanus.  lie  conspires  against  the  Km|ieror.  His  fall. 
f  *iO.  !>eath»  of  Agrippina  ami  her  son  l>rusus.  J  21.  Prosecutions  c^ 
the  fricn«ls  of  s>ejanus.  Servility  of  the  senate.  Marcus  Terentius. 
FooUUi  pro|>osal!»  of  seiuitors  rejected  by  Tiberius.  §  22.  Relations 
with  P^nhia.  Artabanus  lectures  Tiberius.  L.  Vitellius  sent  to  the 
Lut,  and   Mithradates  of  Iberia  set  op  in  Armenia.    'Warfare  in 
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ArmMia.  {  ^,  Viielliui  intcrrtnet.  TIridatM  itni  U  Parthia. 
ArUkantit  eipcllfd  aimI  then  revtorfd.  Hit  tubiiiiMMN  to  KiHur, 
§  24.  Dttigiis  of  Til^riui  for  the  iihyHmoii.'  (Saium,  mm  of  tjeniMuiciii, 
Mild  Tibenoa  Gei»«llu«,  mmi  of  the  younger  IhruiUf.  f  25.  IVath  of 
Tibertua  at  Mitenum.  |  20.  KatimaU  of  Tiberiut.  IIt«  cliandrr. 
§  27.  Hia  iiolicy  and  ita  etlcctt  on  literature.  Velleiua  l^iterculw. 
Valcriut  llaiiuiut.     I'hftdrua.    f  28.  Tacitua  on  Tiberiua. 

Sect.  I. — Civil  GovEBNuexT  ov  Tiubriok. 

f  1.  As  tb«  reign  of  Tilicrtus  was  ainguUirly  exempt  from  warv,  tbe 
fim|ieror  win  able  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  domcatic 
government  and  the  welfare  of  his  lubjecla.  His  (lolicy  wi» 
distinguished  by  a  conservative  spirit.  Tlie  chief  firiuciple  of  hin 
administmtion  was  to  follow  the  linos  marked  out  by  his  pre* 
deccssor.  By  abandoning  tbe  firactice,  wliich  Auj^stus  bad  adofitM), 
of  receiving  an  investiture  of  supreme  fiower  fur  a  limited  iwriod 
only,  he  made  a  step  nearer  undisguiscMl  nionarcliy.  'J*he  (/ccen- 
naliUf  or  feast  in  honour  of  the  decennial  renewal  of  tlie  tribuui* 
cian  power  of  the  Kmix^ror,  survived  as  a  mere  custom,  without 
any  political  meaning.  In  two  important  matters  he  went  beyond 
Augustus  in  emphasising  the  dyarchy  and  excluding  the  |ieople 
from  the  government  (I)  The  functions  whicli  Augustiu  liad  left 
to  the  comitia  of  the  peojde  in  electing  niagiKtrates  were  taken 
away  by  Tiberius,  and  transferred  to  the  senate,  soon  after  hia 
accession,  llie  only  ))art  left  to  the  pcoi>lc  was  to  *' acclaim** 
thoM  whom,  the  senate  chose.  Tiberius  presen'cd  the  iiiiiicrial 
rights  of  nomination  and  commeiMlation  of  candidates  within  the 
limits  marked  out  by  his  father.  (2)  The  iK><>ple  did  not  formally 
lose  its  sovran  right  of  legislation,  but  since  the  time  of  Tiberius  it 
actually  ceased  to  legislate.  For  the  £mi«ror  and  the  magistmick 
ceased  to  bring  /c^ea  beforo  the  comitia;  there  are  only  two 
instances  of  such  legtt  in  the  rei<^n  of  Tiberius,  while  there  sre 
numerous  aenatuncoMtdta.  The  later  Kmiierors,  Claudius  sud 
Nerva,  temporarily  revived  the  old  practice;  but  with  these 
exceptions  it  may  be  said  that,  from  Tiberius  forward,  legialatKHi 
consisted  of  the  consulta  of  the  senate  and  the  refe'cri]>ts  of  the 
Emperor,  llic  only  legislative  puriK)se  for  which  the  )nh>|>Ic  had 
any  longer  to  meet  in  comitia  was  to  confer  the  tribiuiician  {lUH-er 
on  a  new  Princciis. 

f  2.  Another  important  matter,  in  which  Tiberius  carried  furtlier 
an  idea  originated  by  Augustus,  was  tbe  establishment  of  a  pemia* 
nent  Prefecture  of  the  city  of  Home.  We  have  seen  that  this 
oiTice  had  been  instituted  as  a  temiwrary  provision  for  the  care  of 
the  city  during  absences  of  the  Emperor,  and  Lucius  Cal|Miniiits 
Piso  had  been  appointed  prefect  when  Auguttiu  left  Rome  in  14  A^t^^ 
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Tiberim  HMcb  the  oflioe  a  permAiwiii  pott  of  great  dignity,  oiily 
open  to  aeiuitors  of  consular  rank.  lie  placed  the  tliroe  coKariet 
uiiaHm  at  the  di^xnal  of  tlie  |irefeet,  and  thus  depriTod  tlie  senate 
uf  the  police  control  of  the  dty.  Tlie  prefect  had  a  criminal 
ouart,  in  which  he  Adtnioi4t«reil  summary  Justice  in  the  case  uf 
Hbrei  and  **  roughs.**  Piso-liold  the  office  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
till  his  death  in  32  a.d.  Tiberius  also  instituted  a  new  official  of 
coQsulsr  mnlc  to  looic  after  the  banics  of  the  Tiber,  eura  riparum  et 
u/m  TtberUf  in  addition  to  the  cura  aqimrum  which  liad  Ixicn 
fiHuwIod  by  Augutttus. 

f  'X  Tiberius  concerned  himself  for-  the  imiiroTcmeut  of  the  civil 
aervicv.  One  great  defect  of  the  prevalent  system  was  that  ofliccs 
wea*  filled  by  inexperienced  young  men,  who  licid  them  for  only  a 
brief  time.  Tiberius  trietl  to  remedy  this  by  extending  the  ficriod 
of  tenure,  and  men  began  to  complain  that  they  grew  old  in  tlic 
discharge  of  the  same  duties.  Ho  did  not  attempt  to  introduce  this 
innuvation  in  the  case  of  the  magistrates  appointcil  by  the  senate, 
and  thb  was  a  sign  that  he  ^vas  in  earnest  with  the  maintaining  of 
tho  imi«rial  system  of  Augustus  by  which  the  sen.ite  had  its 
■{ibere  of  activity  indcfiendent  of  the  Kmperor.  And  when  the 
propuial  came  from  that  body  (in  22  a.o.)  that  tho  Emperor  should 
tett  the  qualificatiuos  of  senatorial  magl^ttmtes,  Tiberius  njected  it. 
lie  sl^ays  behaved  with  Ktudied  politeness  to  senators,  and  he 
wsi  aocustonied  to  refer  to  tho  senate  matters  which  might  more 
naturally  luivo  come  before  himself.  Like  Augustus,  he  employed 
a  euMiilitmi,  which  consisted  of  his  personal  advisers  and  twenty 
iihiBirkHis  members  of  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders ;  but 
it  dues  not  appear  that  tliis  cabinet  council  had  any  real  influence 
in  loliiical  afTairs.  Tiberius  was  curiously  reserved  in  avoiding  the 
aMertion  of  liii  sovran  (lowcr  by  titles  nnd  outward  forms.  In 
aObcting  to  disgube  his  imperial  position  he  went  much  further  than 
Augustus.  He  never  bore  the  isriunomen  Impcrator,  and  called 
hunnelf  Auguttun  only  when  ho  was  corres|)onding  with  foreign 
jirinces,*  lie  refused  the  title  fattr  palrix,  and  forbade  all,  excspt 
lib  nhives,  to  address  him  as  dominuB,  He  did  not  permit  temples 
<»r  statues  to  be  erected  to  himself,  oml  he  rejected  tho  proposal 
to  cunxccrate  his  mother,  Livia  AugUMtn. 

{  4.  In  the  anny  he  maintainoil  strict  discipline.  Ho  declineil 
to  fulfil  the  promises  of  higher  pay,  which  had  been  made  to  the 
mntincers  in  Illyricurn  and  on  the  Khine,  after  his  accession ;  and 
lastcail  of  vhortening  the  period  uf  service,  he  actually  lengthened  it 
These  facts  indicate  the  strength  of  his  authority  with  the  troops. 
He  took  awav  from  victorious  generals  I  lie  i)rivilege  of  bearing  tho 
•  III*  imhmI  dtto  It  Tt.  Cittar  4it{  Augumf{iHni\ 
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iiUo  imperatoTt  ftnd  reief  veil  it  (or  mcmbori  of  the  ira|)eruil  (iiiuilj. 
In  regard  to  the  pnetorian  guards,  bo  made  an  innovaiiun,  wliidi 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  conrae  of  Itoman  Idytory. 
Augustus  bad  allowed  only  ibreo  cobortii  to  be  quartered  within 
tlio  city,  the  other  six  being  dispersed  in  tlie  neigh bourlnxMl  of 
Uome.  Tiberius  caused  a  permanent  camp  to  be  built  in  front  of 
the  Porta  Virninalis  (23  a.u.),  and  henceforward  all  tlie  nine  ciihorti 
were  stationed  there  together.  Tlius  united,  they  were  conw;iuus  uf 
their  numbers,  and  felt  their  |)owcr ;  and  at  many  a  crisis,  thoy 
diK|K)iicd  of  the  Empire  and  elected  Emi)cron.  Thi«  step  sU 
incrcAHcd  considerably  (he  iKilftical  |)Ower  of  the  pra'turuin  prurect; 
in  fact,  the  idea  seems  to  have  emanated  from  the  favourito 
ouuncillor  of  Tiberius,  L.  iElius  8ejanus,  whom  lie  liad  ap|iuiutiU 
imetorian  prefect,  and  who  saw  how  his  own  ))Osition  wuuld  bo 
htrviigthened  by  a  concentration  of  the  forces  under  his  oomnuuHl. 

§  5.  The  financial  iwlicy  of  Tiberius  was  careful  and  successful. 
The  exiwnscs  of  supplying  Home  with  corn  and  fvetling  tbo 
populace  grew  Urger  in  his  rci;4U  than  they  had  been  under 
AuguHlus.  But  in  spite  of  this  Tiberius  was  so  economical  that  lie 
was  always  able  to  act  liberally  in  sitecial  emergencies,  lie  did 
not  wa*i(c  Ihe  funds  uf  (ho  state  in  donatives  or  costly  buildingK 
The  only  ]iublic  edifices  built  by  his  command  were  the  Temple  of 
Augu»tu»  and  the  Theatre  of  Pomiiey.  lUit  when  many  of  the 
famous  cities  of  Asia  were  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earthijuake,  'ilberius 
succoured  them  with  the  iirincely  gift  of  10,000,<X)0  HesterocK 
(£80,000)  and  cauued  the  senate  to  rendt  to  the  inhabitunts  the 
imyment  of  their  tribute  for  five  years,  lie  bad  hiiUMelf  to  Mi|)|dy 
the  deficiency  in  the  osrarium.  We  find  him,  in  33  a.d.,  bestouinj; 
on  thai  treasury  100,000,000  sestorces  (£800,000) ;  and  in  30  a.d. 
he  gave  the  same  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  a  };itat 
conHagration  on  the  Aventino  Hill.  He  never  r«isieil  tlie  rate  of 
taxation.  When  Cappadocia  became  a  ]»rovince,  on  the  strcu^h 
of  the  addition  which  thus  accrued  to  the  revenue  he  reduc(d  tlie 
tax  of  1  iier  cent,  on  the  sale  of  goods  to  i  |)cr  cent.* 

§  0.  The  liberality  of  Tiberius  in  coming  to  the  relief  of  the 
provinces,  in  the  case  of  dinaNterK,  introduced  a  new  princiiilc  into 
Uomin  stateKman»hip.  Men  were  beginning  to  nee  that  Home,  the 
miKiress,  had  duties  towards  her  subject  lands.  This  iiolicy  of 
Tiberius  is,  as  lias  been  observeil,  one  of  the  first  siguM  of  tlie 
reaction  of  the  |)rovinccs  u]ion  l(ome.  It  was,  iude^,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  ])roconsular  functions  that  Tiberius  most  consjscuoualy 
showed  hiniHclf  as  a  wIhc  and  hirgc^mimlcd  statchman.  If  he  was 
bated  at  Rome,  he  wns  loved  in  the  provinces.  There  is  amide 
•  It  wM  nUed  Affftlo  In  31  A.U. 
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UitimoDy  to  prove  tliat  hui  roign  was,  to  tho  nubjocta,  a  \wriod  of 
luitumal  liappinetti.  The  iliadi>line  of  the  troops  waa  itrictljr 
nMintaineil,  ami  the  control  exercised  over  the  conduct  of  the 

I  pivenioni  was  cflicient  and  aorore.  Hie  means  of  obtaining 
Jttiiicu  againat  o|iprestion  were  facilitated,  and  under  oo  roigu  were 
Unfe  su  many  jirusecutions  of  govemors  and  itrocurators  for 
extortiun.  Dcsitles  this,  tho  burdens  were  never  increased;  and 
Uie  new  principle  of  keeping  the  same  governor  at  his  post  for  a 
\on%  tinio  seems  to  have  worked  satisfactorily.  C*  Pop|iteus 
Snbinuii  legatus  of  Moccdunia  and  Achaia,  which  Tiberius  liad 
united  in  a  single  im|)crial  province  (15  a.p.),  hold  that  office 
throughout  almost  the  whole  reign,  'ilie  imperial  provinces  were, 
iu  a  rule,  more  eipiitably  ruietl  than  the  senatorial.  This  is  shown 
clearly  under  Tiljerius  by  the  numlwr  of  cases  in  which  procoiiHuhi 
were  condemned  for  nialaduiinistrntion.*  'i*he  subjects  themselves 
eonsidered  it  a  piece  of  gtxnl  fortune  to  bo  transferred  from  the 
l^ennnent  of  the  senate  to  that  of  the  Kmperor.  Tiberius  ex  pressed 
his  (iroviucial  {lulicy  in  saying  that  '*it  is  the  piurt  of  a  good 
»be|»lierd  to  shear  his  sheep,  not  to  flay  them.**  T\\o  s|wcial 
rcgnlatiun  which  made  the  guvernors  res|)onsil)le  for  acts  of  rapacity 
on  tlie  part  of  their  wives,  deserves  notice. 

f  7.  If  ho  cared  for  the  provinces,  Hbcrius  did  not  neglect  to 
lielp  and  guide  the  senate  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  Italy.  Uo 
piovided  fur  the  |niblic  safety  and  the  security  of  travellers  against 
nibliers  by  stationing  troo|M  in  various  parti  of  the  country ;  and 
sll  disturbances  were  iirumptly  suppressed.  He  also  concerned 
hinuelf  for  the  revival  of  agriculture,  which  had  been  slowly  and 
•ursly  declining  in  Italy  during  the  ymi  century,  owini;  to  the 

.  diKapiiearanou  of  the  ]x>pulation  of  freo  labourers,  fM>  that  the 
{leniniuUi  was  de|iendcnt  on  foreign  supplies  for  her  maintenance. 

A  serious  economic  crisis  occurred  in  33  a.d.,  and  the  Emperor 
was  obligeil  to  inter|)08e  in  order  to  save  credit.  The  |)rcfes8ional 
accniers  {dehHort$)  made  an  attack  u|K>n  the  money-lending 
capitalists,  who  hail  been  systematically  acting  in  defiance  of  two 
laws  of  JuliiM  Caesar.  One  of  these  laws  furbode  any  one  to  have 
iQur?  than  00,000  sesterces  (£180)  of  ready  money  in  hand ;  the 
rest  of  each  man's  proiwrty  was  to  be  invested  in  lands  and  houses 
in  Italy.  'i*lie  other  re^^ulated  the  rehitions  between  lenders  and 
borrowers,  and  the  amount  of  interest.  Tho  matter  came  before  the 
city  ivivtor  Oricchus,  who  thougtit  it  necessary  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  senate,  as  so  many  poo|>le  were  concerned.    But  tho  senators 

*  There  are  luar  cm«:  (1)  GnnliM  I  procomnl  of  Crete,  (4)  Vlbiut  Seresua, 
MmwUm.  ihucuomiI  of  AtlA,  (3)  C.  tfiU-  procuMvl  of  B«tka.  were  aU  cvO'!«miied. 
Mt.  KK^Mal  of  Asia,  rs)  CmIim  OorUttt,  ! 
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themtelvM  wei%  ill  guilty  of  traMgrestlng  the  law,  and  to  tbey 
appealed  to  the  Emjieror.  He  granted  a  year  and  tix  moathi, 
within  which  ttim  everyone  was  to  arrange  his  aoooanta  in  oon* 
formity  with  the  law.  The  usnrera  immediately  called  in  their 
loauH,  and  a  Inrge  number  of  the  dcb(oi-s»  in  onlcr  to  meet  their 
obligations^  were  obliged  to  lell  tlicir  estates.  It  was  fureseen  that 
this  would  lead  to  a  scarcity  of  money,  and,  In  order  to  keep  spcdo 
In  circtiltition,  a  scnatUHconsuUum  in  tlio  nfiirit  of  Osar's  law  was 
jiOHHed,  tliat  every  creditor  nhuuld  have  st  leant  two-thinls  uf  hiN 
capital  invested  in  estates  in  Italy.  Ihit  the  renieily  firovctl  only  an 
ag};ravntii>n  of  the  evil.  Fur  the  creditors  licianled  up  their  money 
tu  buy  land  chea|s  and  the  value  of  estates  fell  so  much  that  the  i 
debtors  could  not  |Kiy  their  debt^.  Many  families  were  ruined;  \ 
but  at  length  Tiberius  came  to  tliu  a*scue,  ami  ad vanoed  1 00,000,000 
setitcrcos  as  a  loan  fund,  from  which  any  debtor  might  lorrow,  fur  , 
tha-e  yeani  without  interest,  on  giving  security  to  the  state  fur 
double  the  amount.  Ky  this  means  credit  was  R>bton-d,  and  the 
remaining  debtora  were  enabled  to  ifavc  their  et^tateM  ur  get  llie 
legitimate  value  for  tlu  m. 

f  8.  Tiberius  {laid  sjiccial  and  minute  attcntiuu  to  the  admiuiK- 
tration  of  jutitico.  He  intniducetl  a  new  and  salutary  regulatiuii, 
that  niyo  days  should  Intervene  betwc^•n  the  Ncntcncc  ami  iUt 
execution,  in  the  case  of  culprits  coinlemned  by  the  senate,  'ilmt 
Ixxly  became,  in  his  reign,  the  high  court  of  criniinal  justice.  Uui 
tlic  Emperor  exorcised  iNiramount  control  over  its  decitions;  and  in 
all  cases  which  affected  his  own  interest,  the  senate  merely 
expreK8(d  what  they  knew  to  be  his  will.  In  legislation  Tilicrins 
was  also  active.  The  lex  Junia  Norbana  (10  a.u.)  was  a  measure 
to  iirotect  such  fa-edmcn  as  liad  not  been  strictly  einancijmtcd,  but 
were  released  from  skvery  by  tlieir  masters.  This  law  rendered 
them  independent  of  their  masters  for  life,  and  gave  them 
commetxium  without  cotmuhiunif  or,  as  it  was  called,  JukktHa 
LatiniUjLB.  They  could  neither  bequeatli  property  by  will,  nor 
receive  bequests  from  others.  Ilie  equestrian  class  was  also 
limited  by  a  senatusconsultum,  which  excluded  those  whoso 
grandfathers  were  not  frecborn,  and  who  did  not  ix)8fiess  a  fortune 
of  400,000  sestwjes  (£32,000). 

In  his  endeavours  to  reform  abuses  and  suppress  nuisances  In  < 
Rome  and  Italy,  the  Emperor  hicreased  and  confirmed  hi^ 
unix)pularity.  He  limited  the  number  of  gladiators  in  the  arena; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  a  riot  in  the  theatre,  he  expellcJ  the  playen 
from  the  city.  He  made  a  vain  attempt  to  banish  soothsayers  from 
Italy.  He  tried  to  sufipress  the  Oriental  rites,  which  were  nudiini; 
themselves  a  home  in  Home ;  he  forbade  esjiecially  the  worehip  of 
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lib,  and  CMt  her  stntiie  into  the  rirer.  He  nlno  adoiited  wiriTe 
mcamres  upAwi  Jew»,  who  poMMwd  Roman  citisenahifs  in  ItaijT* 
Tliejr  had  attempied  to  evade  military  aervice,  and  on  this  ground 
were  regarded  aa  bad  aiibjecta,  and  tlieir  rites  were  forbidden.  Four 
tbouaand  Jew  frecilroeu  were  transported  to  Sardinia,  and  set  the 
tsfflc  of  n-diieins  (lie  rubbers  wlio  infvsteil  tliat  uniiealtliy  island. 
Tlie  Umitalimt  of  the  right  uf  asylum  may  also  be  mentioned  hern, 
though  it  chiefly  afli'Cted  tlie  eastern  iNirt  of  the  EmiHre,  where  many 
)4ace4  of  refuge  had  been  established  for  the  |>rotection  of  criminal 
Th(«e  rcIigicHis  refuges  secured  immunity  to  crime^  and  they  had 
become  public  nuisances. 

Tiberius  cuuld  do  littk  to  comlxit  (he  prevailing  luxury  and 
disniintion  amung  the  higher  cIahscs.  Frugal  and  moderate 
himiiclf,  he  dvefdy  disai»i>roved  of  (he  extravagance  of  the  aristocracy, 
Slid  (he  absurd  sums  which  were  spent  on  furniture  ami  the 
luxuries  of  the  table..  But  he  saw  clearly  thai  sumptuary  laws 
were  futile,  and  he  stdd  |>ublicly  that  the  time  was  not  fit  fur  a 
€cosorshi|i.  He  was  careful  to  keep  up  the  state  religion,  which 
Augustus  had  revived.  His  mother  Livia  sat  in  public  among  the 
Vwtal  virgins ;  and  the  priests  of  (he  newly  founded  college  of  the 
8oi]ales  Augustales,  who  were  to  preserve  the  worship  of  the  divine 
Augusdis,  consis(ed  of  the  leadin;{  senators. 

f  U.  The  part  of  the  ]yo\\cy  of  Tiberius,  which  perhaps  did  roost 
to  rrader  him  disliked  by  both  contem|iomries  and  posterity,  was 
tbc  new  interpretation  which  he  gave  (o  maietlat.  This  crime  was 
lini|ierly  an  ofleuce  against  (he  abstnuit  majesty  of  the  common- 
wealth, aikl  K  canto  to  include  anything  tending  to  bring  the  state 
into  contemfit.  A  lex  Julia  of  Ca*sar  had  defined  strictly  the 
vtrious  fonns  which  maiciUat  might  assume,  and  had  been 
extended  by  Augustus,  who,  however,  had  made  little  use' of  it, 
Ihit  Tiberius  seized  on  the  law  of  m'tiinUiii  as  a  means  for  his  own 
Bpcnrity;  and  under  him  (rcosoit  became  an  oflcnco  against  (he 
perwn  of  (he  Emperor,  w}k>  (hiui  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  sUite. 
Any  insult  oOered  to  the  l*rince|i8  in  ei(lK*r  speech  or  writing,  was 
bitHi^li(  under  the  head  of  maiettm.  Tilicrius  did  not  deem  himself 
M(e  against  (reachcry,  and  he  decidi'd  to  resort  (o  this  engine, 
whiili  Cuuld  nut  fail  to  be  abused  and  bring  odium  U|)oo  him. 
U  was  an  instrument,  by  the  fear  of  which  he  hoped  to  control 
the  lenatoni,  and  |)revent  tliem  from  expressing  a  dissentient  view, 
ieit  it  sliould  bo  construed  as  treason.  The  case  of  Lutorius  Priscus 
»liowg  how  outrageously  this  safegiuinl  couhl  be  abuR'd.  Priscus 
was  a  knight  who  liad  written  verses  on  the  death  of  Germanicus, 
sod  liad  receive«1  from  Tilierius  a  gift  as  a  rewarJ.  Some  time 
Isler  Drusus  tell  ill,  and  Priscus,  encouraged  by  lib  former  succeasi 
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oompoml  a  poem  mi  Dnisusi  t#  be  fioUiihctl  iu  ctm  iliu  |«iiioe 
ibould  not  racofer.  Bat,  though  Dnisiw  did  not  dio»  the  \\^ 
coM  not  miii  the  |4(9tstiro  of  rvAditig  his  oomiiotitiuii  to  an 
Atidionoct  and  the  ouiitC(|ueDee  was  tliat  tlie  mutter  hecune  known, 
And  he  ivM  Aocuacd  bdfuru  the  ■cimte.  Tlie  ■mate  ioaml  hiiu 
guilty  of  eouutiog  on  the  death  uf  a  Ciesur;  onlj  two  nitatun 
proiuecd  tliai  he  vliould  be  leidcntlj  di'ak  willi,  an  hU  act  was  duo 
to  thoii]|;htlcssnc88»  not  to  evil  intiut.  But  ho  H'us  coiittvniiieil  tu 
death,  and  tlie  sentence  ^-as  forthwith  cairicd  out.  TiU*rius  wm 
absent  from  Bonie  wlieii  this  hapitencd,  and  wlicn  ho  returned  )m 
n.'ga'tted  tlie  occurrence,  and  firaiscd  the  view  of  the  small  minority. 
Thin  aflfajr  of  I'riecus  led  to  the  rcgtikition  ulrcatly  nientiirtud,  tlmt 
a  delay  sliouUl  intervene  between  the  sentence  and  the  iiiflictiou  uf 
IMinishment. 

§  10.  llio  evils  of  this  uulitt|i|»y  extension  of  tlie  sou|)c  of  latiialut 
were  a«:gnivaled  hy  tlie  encoumgcment  which  was  given  by 
TiUtrius  to  the  deiatorts.  Originally  the Ut/atur  was  one  who  ai»|iristil 
the  ofliccrs  of  the  exchc(|Uer,  of  debts  that  were  tluo  to  tlic  ststr. 
l*he  name  was  extended  tu  those  wl'o  iiiforiiiitl  in  tlie  chmh  U 
oflences  which  were  snbjtct  to  fines.  Augustus  cncoumged  delatiuii 
'  by  offering  rewards  to  those  who  lodge«l  iiifunnatiou  again»t  tlie 
vioktors  of  his  marri;ige  laws.  DeUtivn  soon  becsunc  a  rrgular 
profession,  ami  as  tlicre  was  no  laiblic  jiruffecutur,  it  was  very  asi- 
venii'nt  to  tlie  government  to  have  |irosecutiuns  conducted  bjr 
private  delators.  \VlK*n  Tiberius  cimio  to  the  throia*,  lie  n'};aided 
delation  as  an  admimble  instrument  for  securing  the  administnitiui 
and  enforcement  of  jimtice,  and  therefore  encouraged  it.  But  wkii 
he  discovered  how  terribly  it  was  abused  and  how  odious  it  wss  tu 
his  subjects,  he  concluded  that  it  was  too  dangerous  a  reiiKdy,  and 
set  himself  to  check  it,  for  he  was  honestly  anxious  to  administer 
Justice  purely  and  strictly.  The  citizens  lived  in  fear  and  tcmir 
of  the  unscrupulous  informers;  and  Tiberius  tried  to  hinder  the 
dihtortion  of  the  laws  by  instituting  a  tribimal  of  fifteen  Kenatoiv. 
But  ho  relajMed  afterwards  into  countenaucing  tlie  imctioo  of 
del.it  ion,  owing  to  the  inlluenco  of  the  pm*torisin  prefect,  Sijaniui; 
and  M  the  law  of  taosou  became  more  dHnpreheiife^ive  and 
extravagant,  the  delators  became  mure  terrible. 

Sect.  IL^Bibe  or  Se4ancts.     Dratii  or  Drusus. 

1 11.  The  death  of  Germanicus  removed  difficulties  from  the 
path  of  Tiberius,  in  regard  to  the  succession.  It  had  been  diflicuU 
for  him  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  Genuaiiicu.i  ami  his 
own  ton.     How  precisely  he  endeavoure«l  to  make  no  dbtinctloti 
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bstween  iluMn  is  vhowii  hy  a  cUn  of  Saidiii,  wImto  Drunus  ooiimi 
6ni(  in  tlio  imcriiitivii,  but  Gtrmaoicuii  sits  on  the  right  liaod  in  the 
liidufB.  Drusiu  was  inondly  and  intcllsotually  infiirior  to  his 
coosio,  but  was  4loe|»ly  attaohed  to  hint,  and  after  bis  desth,  actod 
M  a  fiilher  to  liis  eliiidron.  The  Attitude  of  Tibidrius  to  Germauicus 
•wms  to  have  been  much  lilco  tliat  of  Augustus  to  Tiberius 
bimiKlf.  From  a  foiling  of  duty  to  tlio  state,  he  might  acq ulcaco 
iu  the  designation  of  hU  ncpliew  as  ids  supoesvor,  but  his  affection 
pruiiiiitod  him  to  |jreler  Drunuf,  thoogli  tliu  father  and  sun  were  nut 
ilwayf  on  tlio  best  temis.  After  tlio  mysterious  death  of 
GcnuanicuSy  bo  set  liiniHoIf  to  secure  tlie  8ucoe8sion  of  DruMus  tu 
tlio  exclusion  of  liis  ne|>licw*s  children.  Ovations  had  been  decreed 
to  hutii  tiie  yiMiiig  Ctenars  for  tiie  snccosufnl  diMcliargo  of  tlieir 
taslu  in  Armenia  ami  lllyricum,  'Jlie  ittcifier  of  Armenia  never 
rstumsil  to  UouM%  but  Urusus  celebrated'  his  ovation  in  20  a.d., 
simI  iu  the  following  year  held  the  consulship  for  the  second  time. 
In  22  A.D.  his  father  raitfcd  him  to  the  ))osilion  of  an  imjicrial 
OMuiort,  by  cau:4ng  the  iieiuitc  and  |ieo|»lc  to  confer  upjn  him  the 
tribuiiician  jiuwer. 

{  12.  ISut  tliough  the  Km|ieror  iieometl  to  have  caum;  to  regard 
hut  nii4iew*s  ileath  on  a  piece  of  good  luck,  his  hii|ics  for  his  huh 
vers  destined  to  be  frustrateil.  Drusus  had  nwrrieil  the  sister  of 
Ocmiauieiui,  the  younger  Livia,  generally  called  Livtila  to  dis- 
tioguuh  her  from  the  wife  of  Augustus.  She  was  beautiful, 
uubitiouA,  and  uoscru|Hilous,  and  seems  to  have  had  an  ally  in  her 
nsrocAike,  the  Augusta.  She  was  seduced  into  an  intrigue  with 
Skjsuus,  the  liaudiome  and  |iuwerful  is-efect  of  tlie  gusnls,  who 
liretonded  to  be  in  love  with  her  and  flattered  her  ambitious  \\o\hm 
with  (irumiiiesof  marriage  and  the  im|ierial  throne,  if  tlie  hindrance, 
which  Htoud  in  their  way,  were  once  removed.  Sejanus  was  a 
native  of  YuUinii  in  Ktruria,*  and  belongeil  to  the  equestrian  chum. 
In  liin  youth  he  hod  nerved  on  the  staff  of  Gains  Ctesar.  By  hU 
aidrmK  and  tact  he  lunl  worked  himiielf  into  the  confidence  of 
TiberiuN,  and  IkkI  at  length  become  indii;|)enKab!e  us  an  adviser  and 
MeiuinifTieial  miui»ter.  The  KuqHsror  did  not  dream  how  high  the 
Afinbitiuii  of  his  favo«irite  noaretl.  For  Sujanust  was  not  content  with 
l«ing  the  ri^lit  hand  of  liitf  master;  lie  longed  to  occupy  liimseU 
thf  higltcst  iKHUtion  in  tlie  Ktate.  But  Tiberius  was  thoroughly 
Uiuded  by  his  useful  and  servile  instrument,  and  used  to  throw  off 
his  habitual  reserve  in  his  intercourse  with  Sejanus.  He  even  went 
■u  far  as  to  call  the  iirefvct,  not  only  in  private  conversation,  but 
la  Aihlresses  to  the  senate  and  the  iicople,  "  the  associate  of  my 

*  llcMor  JmvtmI  c«lb  Mm  ••  Uie  'riMcjD."  jikl..  a.  74 1  SI  Kortla  (m  Einucso  fud- 
^)Twci>lA\iaMl.  ^  . 
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Uboonv"  ind  allowed  bin  busts  tA  be  placed  in  tbe  tbettivs  and 
fitra.  But  tbese  marks  of  favour  were  given  freely,  Just  becawv 
it  never  entered  tbe  tbougbt  of  Tiberius  that  a  man  of  t)ie  origiD 
and  position  of  Sejanus  could  possibly  be  dangerous,  Dntsus  asw 
more  deeply  into  the  character  of  bis  fhtlier's  favourite,  and  mw^ 
mured  at  tlie  influence  which  an  alien  bad  acquired  at  Um 
oxpeuBC  of  a  son.  On  one  occasion  lie  raised  bis  band  to  strike  tlie 
bated  preft^ct.  Sejanus,  who  bail  already  lieguu  to  inre  bis  way  tu 
tbe  throne  by  arranging  nn  alliance  between  bis  own  daughter  snd 
a  son  of  Claudius  tho  brother  of  (iormnnicus,  dftcnnined  to  Hwcfp 
Dnisus  from  bis  imtli. 

Suddenly  Dnisiis  dicil  (23  A.n.),  sccmiusly  of  an  acci«lenUl 
illneas;  Imt  eij*bt  years  nftor  it  was  discovenul  that  poison  luul 
been  a«lmiuisten'd  to  him  by  the  niachinatioiis  of  ]i*s  wife  Li  villa, 
nnd  lier  piramour  Sejanus.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Tiberiua.  Tlie 
children  of  his  son  were  still  too  yoimg  to  be  di'Mignatcd  as  hta 
auccessors,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  adopt  Kero  and  Druaua,  tlie 
eldest  sons  of  Germnnicus.  He  led  the  youths  liefure  the  senste 
snd  recommended  them  as  tbe  future  rulen  of  tlie  state.  Hejaiina, 
who  had  divorced  his  wife  Apicata,  |)ro|io^etl  to  msrry  Livilla,  l:iit 
llberius  forbade  tbe  union,  which  could  only  lead  to  new  csiidi- 
dates  for  power.  The  prefect  was  driven  to  frame  new  )»Iaiis.  lie 
resolved  to  destroy  the  family  of  Oermanicus. 

}  13.  Tiberiiui  wss  now  surroundcil  by  four  im|ierial  widowa. 
who  made  his  court  a  scene  of  ))cr|«tual.jealotuiy  iiihI  intrigue. 
*Y\\e^  were  b*s  mother  Livia  and  his  daughter-in-law  Livilla,  liia 
fUHter-in-law  Antonia,  and  Agrippiiia.  Tbe  will  of  Augustus  hsil 
left  Livi'i  a  share  in  the  supreme  |x>wer,  and  she  dciiiretl  to  exert  it. 
Her  name  ap|)eared  with  that  of  her  aon  on  the  ini|H;nsl  rcKcripia. 
Tibenus  was  unable  to  shake  ofl*  her  iiifluence,  while  lie  de|>recste«l 
her  interference  in  public  aflain*,  and  she  had  a  strong  forty  of 
adherents  in  the  senate,  who  i»ropa«ed  to  call  her  %nuter  j>airiir. 
The  ambition  of  the  strong-minded  Agripjiina  bad  been  (Its- 
apiiointcd  by  tbe  death  of  her  buslond,  but  she  boiie«l  to  rise  aesin 
through  her  children.  ITer  chastity  and  fertility  made  her  an  ideal 
lb»man  mntron,  but  she  had  a  violent  temjier  and  an  unbridli^l 
tongue.  She  regardetl  tlie  Kroperor  as  her  natural  enemy,  ainl  tlie 
leniency  which  was  shown  to  her  rival  IMancina  fille<l  her  with  resent- 
ment. Nor  was  she  satisfied  even  when  her  sons,  Ki-m  and  Dnuais, 
were  marked  out  aa  the  successors  of  TiWrius.  'J'Ik*  fiilfilinont  t*f 
her  ambitious  dresms  peemeil  still  too  fur  away. 

i  14.  After  tbe  death  of  DruKUs,  Tilierius  leaned  more  and  ntnrr 
on  Sejanus,  ami  from  this  porioil  the  Romans  renuirked  a  «l^ 
generation  in  the  home  government,     'i'lie  prefect  worke«1  on  tlie 
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EmpeitM^  fetft  hy  pietooding  to  diicofer  conspindef  tgainst  hinn 
tad  mtny  acts  of  enielty  were  eommlttecL  But  it  must  be  noted 
that  thb  cUiuigo  for  the  wone  aflccted  only  the  circlet  of  noUct  ami 
oflletal%  aod  did  not  involTe  any  deterioration  in  the  general 
proffierity  of  the  Empire,  ^fany  vietimay  in  high  poiitiona,  were 
neriiiced  iinjiuitiy  to  auapicion  and  intrijnie,  but  tlie  Roman  world, 
M  a  whcile,  was  ttill  well  govemeiU  Tlio  Icoy  to  the  tyranny  wliich 
mariceil  tlie  apcond  Imlf  of  tlie  princi|iate  of  Tiberius  is  probably  to 
he  iuimd  in  his  knowlcd<^  t!mt  Agrip|iina  hnd  a  largo  party  of 
ii]rn)|«itliisera  in  tlie  senate,  who,  after  the  death  of  Dnuus,  Joyfully 
VMtM  Ami'ard  to  the  suceessiiin  of  her  children.  'Hiis  party  he 
and  Stfjanns  detennineil  to  crush  out.  The  first  victim  attnckoil 
bjr  So^ns  was  C.  Silins,  whom  m-e  have  soon  doing  good  work 
on  the  ncirthero  frontiera,  and  whoso  wife  was  a  friend  of 
Airipfiina.  He  was  accused  of  having  connived  at  the  rebellion 
nf  Hiitirovir  ami  of  extortion,  and  the  cliargcs  pressed  him  so  linnl 
tlist  he  oommitteil  suicide  before  sentence  was  )iassed.  His  wife 
was  banished,  and  his  possessions,  said  to  liave  been  wnmg  from 
tlif  jMovincials  of  Gaul,  were  eonnscatc«1.  It  is  doubtful  wiiethor 
(Vmiutius  Conlus,  a  Btoic  philosopher,  ami  author  of  Annah  of 
tlie  llrpnblic  during  the  |)erioil  of  the  civil  wars,  was  also  a  partisnn 
nf  Agfi|»|riiui.  In  his  work  he  hail  c:dlc<1  Onssius  '*  the  Inst  of  the 
liumans,**  and  although  Augiutus  hod  reml  the  book  and  /ouml 
lio  fiuilt  in  it,  this  expression  was  now  (25  a.p.)  made  a  cause 
ef  accuMti«*n  against  him.  It  was  said  tliat  his  work  was  an 
sitempt  to  excite  a  robeliiun.  Cremutius,  thinking  that  his  case 
was  )ircjmlgei1,  delivered  a  bitter  n|)eech  in  the  senate,  and, 
rHuming  home,  starvcil  himself  to  death.  All  that  could  then 
he  ckme  was  to  iHim  his  books. 

In  the  following  year  (20  a.d.)  the  deUtora  attaeke«l  Agrippina 
tlinNigh  her  cousin  Claudia  Pulchro.*  They  charged  this  loily  with 
the  crime  of  adultery  antl  also  with  having  nuidc  attempts  on  the 
Knif<'ror*s  life  by  fioiiion  and  magic  Thereii|ion  Agripjiina  sought 
tlie  presence  of  Tiberius,  and  foimd  him  sacrificiog  to  the  divinity 
of  his  father.  '*  Tlie  same  man,**  she  crlc^l,  "cannot  ofTcr  victims  to 
the  divine  Augustus,  and  persecute  his  posterity.**  Stung  by  tlie 
rp|iniachc's  which  she  liea|ieil  upon  him,  Tiberius  quoted  a  Greek 
Terie  to  this  effect :  "  My  daughter,  have  I  done  yon  wrong,  because 
yon  are  mH  a  ciueen?**  On  the  news  of  tlie  condemnation  of  her 
numn,  AgripiMim  fell  dangerously  i!l.  When  Tiberius  visite«l  her, 
•Ke  leflought  him  to  permit  her  to  take  a  second  husband.    To  such 

*  II  WMM  llMl  CtaHlto  Pslclifs  WM  |  wovkl  be  the  fotr/na  (cooaln  on  ibf 
^«|Mfr  vt  MarcrlU.  tlw  daHfftiUr  of  muth^a  nUp)  U  Ibe  graiMMaiifblpr  «r 
OtUvtk    Tilt  fcnniMAiiKlilcr  iiT  OilavU  |  AHfuMiM 
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ft  step  thera  were  the  mam  objcotloui  wbkh  be  had  opposed  (o  tho 
QDlon  of  LirUtA  and  Bejonot,  bo t  llbcriufl  deemed  It  moi*  pradent  not 
to  urge  them  then«  and  be  left  the  room  abnii>t1y.  Tbii  ancodoti 
waa  told  bn  the  Memoirs  of  Agrippimi'a  dangbter,  the  mother  o( 
Nero.  Such  aoenes  as  tbeso  were  calcuUted  to  widen  tlie  bmek 
between  Agrippina  and  llberiua,  and  lutp'ciona  of  her  kintom 
were  artfully  distilled,  bj  tho  contrivance  of  8cjanua»  into  tlie  mind 
of  the  princciis.  She  became  possciuied  of  the  idea  tliat  tho 
Kmperor  waa  plnnoing  to  ]ioiHon  her,  and  when  she  wna  invited  to 
Hiip  with  him,  Khe  Absolutely  rufiiHcd  to  partake  of  any  of  llio  ftiml 
tliat  was  proftentiHl  to  licr.  Tliis  undisguised  dcclairatioo  of  lut 
suspicions  alienated  tlic  Kmperor  still  more. 

Skct.  IIL— Twrrius  at  CApnK.K.    Influkkcb  op  SpjAKrs 

AKD  Ills  FaLU 

f  15.  Hitherto  Tiberius  hod  resided  conUnually  at  Rome,  and 
devoted  hiniaelf  assiduously  to  the  conduct  of  aflairs.  He  bad  con- 
stantly talked  of  visiting  the  provinces,  and  oven  made  tlie 
IsneUininary  arrangements  for  the  journey,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
{Vint,  he  had  always  found  a  pretext  for  not  going.  He  ncrrr 
went  further  from  the  city  than  Antium.  But  as  bo  grew  (ikler— 
in  20  A.D.  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-seven— his  reserve,  hi<. 
distrust  of  his  fellow-creatures,  his  dislike  to  the  pomp  of  public  life, 
seem  to  have  increoscd.  He  had  always  been  resorveil,  sensitive,  and 
shy ;  his  tcmiier  had  been  soured  by  disappointments,  both  in  his 
early  life  and  in  his  recent  years.  IUa  unpopuhirity  In  Home,  <>f 
which  lie  wss  fully  conscious,  may  have  irritsted  him  more  as  ho 
tiecame  older;  and  his  domestic  life  was  full  of  worry,  with  Li  via 
ami  Livilla  on  one  si«le,  and  Agrippina  on  the  other.  All  this 
might  he  enough  to  explain  the  nK>tive8  which  led  him  to  take  tlie 
numientous  step  of  abandoning  Rome  and  living  |)emmneiitly  dsp- 
where.  But  if  such  mf»tives  operatetl,  ihtir  eflVct  was  8U|iported  by 
the  persuasions  of  the  favourite  Sejnnus,  who  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  remove  tlie  Kin|K'ror  to  a  distance,  so  as  to  have  a  free  sctih* 
for  bis  own  plans.  It  is  im^HiUc,  however,  thnt  Tiberius  iiisy  have 
been  decide<l  by  a  polilicd  motive.  He  may  have  wished  to  ^ire 
Nero,  the  ehlest  son  of  Cieniiaiiicus,  an  opiwrtunity  of  grnduaUy 
undertaking  an  active  part  in  the  government,  and  a.<«i^ting 
him  somewhat  as  he  had  himself  nssiHted  Augustus.  Silly  and 
malicious  stones  were  circulated  by  the  Emfieror's  enemies.  It 
was  aiid  that  he  sought  a  plscc  of  concealment  for  the  practice  of 
licentiousness ;  or  that  he  wished  to  hide  from  the  public  view  a 
face  and  figure  deformed  by  oUl  age. 
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lie  left  Bome  (20  A.h,)  on  ili«  pretext  of  OMiaccniting  a  teinple 
of  Jupiter  at  OBput,  and  a  teinple  of  Aagoatoe  at  Kola,  recently 
built.  IIU  attendants  were  one  ienator»  Cocoeiui  Kenra;  two 
kDighti,  Sejanua  and  anotlier;  and  lome  men  of  eolenoe^  and 
Mtrologeri.  During  tlie  Emperor*!  progress  in  Campania^  an 
aeciiknt  kapponed,  which  increased  his  confidence  in  Sojsnns. 
The  Imperial  party  wore  dining  at  a  country  house  called  tlie 
^'Cftve"  (Sptiunca),  formed  of  a  natural  grotto,  between  the  gulf 
id  Aroycliu  and  the  hills  of  Fundi.  The  rocks  at  tlie  entrance 
fodilenly  fdl  in  and  crushed  some  of  the  servants,  and  the  guests 
M  io  ii:inic.  Sijanus  placed  himftelf  in  front  of  tlie  Emperor,  and 
nveivetl  the  ihllin^  stones.  This  incident  convinced  Tiberius  that 
hit  prefect  was  a  man  who  had  no  care  for  himself. 

Hsviug  deilicatcd  the  temples,  lie  proceeded  to  the  little  island 
of  Cspreie,  which  Augustus,  stnick  by  its  salubrious  climate,  had 
purchawd  from  the  people  of  Neapolis.  Lonely  and  difllcult  to 
s|i|iroAch  by  its  precipitous  lime  clifT*,  yet  near  enough  to  the 
msmland,  this  island,  about  eleven  miles  io  circuit  and  rising 
St  dtlier  end  to  higher  points  of  vanta^,  was  an  attractive  retreat 
fir  the  wearied  statesman.  Twelve  villas  were  buiU  by  Tiberius  in 
various  isu'ts  of  tlie  island,  which  was  vigilantly  guarded  from 
iotmsion.  But  while  his  subjects  thought  that  be  had  entirely 
relioquislied  the  conduct  of  aflairs  to  the  pnotorian  prefect,  and 
was  spending  his  days  in  consultation  with  his  astrologers  or 
in  (bul  debauchery,  Tiberius  still  bestowed  constsnt  attention  to 
the  details  of  public  business.*  Rut  he  no  longer  troubled  himself 
to  suppress  the  servility  of  the  senate,  or  to  check  the  abuses  of 
delation.  Many  innocent  men  were  bctrayctl  by  the  indefatigable 
mtbnners,  and  the  senators  lived  in  fear  at  d  fieril  of  their  lives. 

1 18.  The  case  of  Titius  SaUnus,  a  lloman  knight,  who  was  trioil 
and  put  to  death  in  28  a.d.,  was  an  opiMode  in  the  stnisgle  between 
Hejanus  ami  the  party  of  Agri|>|>iiia,  to  which  Sabiiius  bclongoil. 
^atfinns,  wlto  had  Ijeen  a  friend  of  Germaiilcus,  had  ina«le  him- 
idf  cons|iicuous  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  wife 
and  diiklren  of  that  prince,  after  his  death.  Four  ex-pra;tora,  wlio 
wislied  to  obtain  the  consulship  and  sought  fur  that  pnqxise  to 
ingratiate  theiiisielves  with  Scjanus,  conceived  the  idea  that  tlie 
dttitructlon  of  Sabinus  would  be  an  effectual  means  of  winning  the 
iavourite*s  favour.  Accordingly  they  hiid  a  pbt.  One  of  them, 
named  Latinius  I^tiaris,  who  was  slightly  actjuainted  with  Sabinus, 
entered  one  diy  into  conversation  with  him,  praised  him  for  not 

*  J«mwl,  .</.,!.  SI  (of  8«>J«nii<>:        |      Mslrnlit 

TuUir  hili^rl  Ouni  Rregr  iliaklawk. 

rrliirl|ib  MiK«Hi«   i'aiirrftnifii   In   ni|ie  , 
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having  abfluidoned  the  hooM  of  Qcnniinicns  in  tlio  hour  of  adrfnMtjr, 
and  spoke  in  oompaiBionate  terma  of  Agrippina.  Sabinna.  who  wa» 
of  a  aoft  nature,  took  Latiaria  completely  into  his  confidence,  bunt 
into  invectivea  against  the  cruelty  of  Sejanus,  and  di«l  not  spare 
Tiberius  himself.  Several  treaaoiiable  convemations  took  pUcc,  Uit 
as  it  was  neceiaary  to  liavo  mtire  witnesses,  and  as  Snbinus  woukl 
not  have  S|iokon  freely  in  the  presence  of  the  oiliera,  tlie  tlinis 
accomplioes  hid  themselves  lictwcen  the  coiling  snd  the  rouf  in  a 
room  in  the  house  of  liStiaria,  wlio  induced  Siihinna  to  vixit  him 
there  on  the  pica  of  nuiking  a  dixclosure.  Thv  uttcrancfs  of  tW 
entrapped  knight  on  thiH  oocasiun  wore  quite  suflicient  for  lii< 
oondeniiiatioii,  and  the  couMpimtoTH  innncMiiately  diKiKitched  s 
lotter  to  the  Emtieror  informing  him  of  the  treiisun  <»ir  SsiImuuk. 
'J*iborius,  in  his  letter  to  the  senate  on  January  Int  {'M  a.d.), 
mentioned  the  trtosonahle  designs  of  Sabiniui,  nnd  HUi!gt«tcd  that  it 
might  bo  well  to  punish  him.  'J1ie  si'imte  comlennied  him  t«)  (knili 
without  hesitition  and  rec<.Mvcd  a  letter  of  thanks  from  TiUTiuN, 
hinting,  however,  that  he  still  apprehendetl  treachery,  Imt  witlniui 
mentioning  names,  lie  n'os  supimsetl  to  allude  to  Agrippina  ami 
her  son  Nero. 

f  17.  The  year  29  a.d.  was  markctl  by  the  death  of  Livia,  or,  a< 
slip  was  iMiblicly  culleil,  Julia  Augusta,  at  the  age  of  eighty-Aix. 
Her  funeral  onition  was  jironounced  by  Qaius,  tlie  thiid  son  uf 
Agrippina,  then  io  his  seven tecntli  year.  Tiberius  did  not  regn-t 
his  imperious  mother.  'I1ie  funeral  was  marked  by  little  cerenHmy ; 
the  senate  was  forbidden  to  decree  her  divine  InmourH ;  lier  will 
remaine<l  long  unexecuted.  'J*he  memory  of  Livia  has  licen  murh 
wronged  by  history.  The  consort  of  Auguxtus  is  furgottHi  in  tlie 
mother  of  Tilierius ;  and  it  is  oidy  remembereil  that  she  had  dtsit* 
much  to  niise  to  the  throne  an  un|  opular  ruler,  wliom  the  Uotiuum 
cursed  as  a  tyrant.  Hierc  is  rt^ason  to  supiiose,  however,  tliat  Imt 
influence,  exerteil  in  the  interests  of  clenioncy,  sometimes  thwart(d 
SejanuM,  aiKl  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  did  not  carry  out  liix 
design  against  Agrippina  until  aft4*r  the  dimth  of  Mvio.  It  lout 
even  been  said  that  her  death  wa*  a  tnniing-)ioint  in  the  reign.  Her 
friends,  who,  umler  her  iiowerful  protection,  had  ventnrtHl  to  lijieak 
somewhat  boldly  against  the  Kni[x>ror,  were  rnTiiecuttHl  wIhii  xIk* 
die«l.  Conspicuous  among  these  was  the  husUiml  of  the  Kniiieror*i 
divorced  wife  Vipsania,  Asinius  (hillus,  who  was  contined  in  |*rison 
for  three  years  and  then  put  to  death. 

f  18.  Tlie  liody  of  Livia  hod  not  been  long  liestoweil  in  tin* 
mausoleum  of  Augustus,  when  tlie  senate  receivetl  a  letter  froiu 
Tilierius,  containing  charges  against  Agrippina  and  Nero.  11ir  w*ii 
WHS  charged  with  gross  licentiousness,  the  mother  with  inwik'nco 
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Mid  A  eoniunuidoaf  iplriU  There  was  no  hint  of  diilojalty  or 
tmmm,  fmil  Uio  Emporor  did  not  fttgrify  what  ho  wished  the 
Niiite  to  do.  Tlie  people  Miembled  ouUklo  the  doon  of  the 
MMte-houee,  and  cried  that  the  letter  wan  a  forgery,  hinting  tiiat  it 
vti  the  wurk  of  Scjaniis,  and  bearing  aloft  the  imagci  of  Agrippina 
and  Kero.  A  second  message  soon  came  from  Caprae,  rebuking 
the  eitixena  hr  tlieir  rebellious  behaviour,  and  urging  tlie  senate  to 
take  definite  action  on  tlie  charges  against  the  accused.  Tlie  scnrile 
imators  found  them  guilty,  and  they  were  bnnittlicrl  to  barren 
ialamliS  Agri|>|>inA  to  Paiidateria  ami  Nero  to  Tijiitia.  Agrippina's 
••cuimI  son  Dnisus  still  renmiiMNl,  but  his  fall,  too,  was  sfieetlily 
cnntriTcil  by  Hejanus.  Just  as  lie  had  seducctl  Livilla  to  compaM 
tlie  (kath  of  the  elder  Drusus,  so  now  he  seiluced  Le|)i4ls,  the  wife 
o(  tlie  younger  l)riisus,And  subonieil  lior  to  calumniate  her  huiiband 
to  Tiberius.  Dnuius,  wlio^  with  his  younger  bnitlier  Gains,  lived 
at  Oa|irea%  was  sent  to  Itonie,  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  and  the  senate 
bsntencil  to  declare  him  a  public  enemy.  Fur  the  right  of 
declaring  an  iudiviilual  a  public  enemy,  as  of  declaring  war,  still 
lirloiigiNl  to  the  senate.  He  was  then  arrciiteil  and  im)N-isoncd  in 
thepabco. 

f  19.  Tlie  power  of  Sejanua  had  now  readied  ita  highest  point. 
Ill*  was  rpgard<-<l  with  greater  awe  than  tlie  Emperor  himself,  lie 
irenieil  to  bo  the  true  sovran  and  Tiberius  the  mere  *'lonl  of 
SQ  island  **  (uni/arrA).  Altars  were  raised  and  sacrificea  oflbnMl 
hetbro  his  statues,  gamea  were  voted  in  his  honour.  But  his  fall 
was  at  haniU  Tiberius  hail  become  Jealous  and  suspicious  of  the 
divigiisof  his  minister;  and  the  graver  his  suspicions  becaiue,  tlie 
mure  assiduously  did  he  seek  to  disguise  them  until  the  time 
should  0mie  fur  the  (iiuil  blow.  ITo  luadci]  the  prefect  with  honours. 
He  Mrothed  him  to  his  grandiUiughtcT  Julia,  the  willow  of  Nero, 
wlio  had  died  in  exile  at  Pontia,  ami  ho  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  being  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  Hiis  lionour  also 
funiiftlied  him  with  a  iHretoxt  of  rid«liiig  himself  of  the  |irefect*s 
prrsi*nce  at  Ch|4tie.  Hejniitis  was  sent  to  Home  to  perform  the 
fnnctiuns  of  tlk)  consuls,  on  bolialf  of  both  liimself  and  Tiborius, 
anil  lie  was  rpceived  with  abject  (lottery  by  senate  and  )ieo|»le. 
Tlie  spnate  decreed  the  cmiMuhito  to  him  along  with  Tiberius  for 
five  jears,  and  ho  was  disap)N>intt*«l  when  Tiberius  insisted  on 
niMgniog  it  in  the  fifth  month  (31  a.d.). 

The  messages,  which  from  time  to  time  arrire«l  from  Caprew, 
vere  unci*rtain  and  laixxling.  Tilierius  intended  to  keep  Sejanos 
ia  a  state  of  restless  unciTtainty.  He  conferreil  upon  him  the 
pnieonsnlar  power  aiMl  miseil  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  priest,  but  at 
the  saaie  time  he  mentkMie<l  his  nephew  Gains  Canar  with  great 
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fknmft  ami  eonferfed  a  prkiihood  on  him  alto.  Sejanui  felt 
uneasy,  and  bcHMight  Tiborius  to  aDow  him  to  retiira  to  Capraic,  to 
MO  hit  betrothed  bride,  who  was  ill.  The  request  was  reTused,  oq 
the  ground  that  the  Emi^ror  and  his  family  were  about  to  Yidt 
Rome,  In  a  letter  to  the  senate,  which  arrived  soon  after, 
**  Sejanns**  was  mentioned  without  the  addition  of  his  titles,  and  il 
was  forbidden  to  yield  divine  honours  to  a  mo^ta^  Ik'sidcs  this 
the  enemies  of  the  iirorcct  were  treated  with  favour.  Tlicre  tliinpi 
acenietl  to  foreboile  disgrace,  and  Sejantis  resulvod  to  Ibrciital  lii«  (kll 
by  overthrowing  his  niOHter.  A  conspiracy  wsm  funnel  lo  kill 
'JMbcrius  when  lie  came  to  Home,  hut  SatriuM  8i*cuiHlitH,  one  of  tlie 
cons|»imtors,  betrayc«1  the  plot  to  Aut4>nia,  and  she  hastened  to 
reveal  it  to  lier  brother-in-law. 

It  would  luinlly  have  been  safe  to  denounce  ojiotily  the  treason  of 
Sejanus.  To  striko  down  the  prefect  of  the  pnutorian  giianls 
required  caution  and  cunning.  Tiborius  st'lcctod  a  triisteil  ullicer, 
Sertorius  Macro,  to  succeed  Sejanus  as  prefect,  and  instnicttil  him 
how  he  was  to  procoiil.  When  Macro  reached  Itonie  (OciolHT  17) 
it  was  mi<lniglit.  lie  immeilialely  sou<;lit  the  liouso  of  the  coiimiI 
Memmius  llegulus,  and,  having  rovcaleil  the  purpueo  of  hit 
coming,  caused  him  to  summon  a  meeting  of  tlie  si*nate,  early  in 
the  morning,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine.  'Jliis  ]ilsrf 
of  meeting  was  perhajis  c1iow>n,  in  order  tliat,  if  n  disturliaiice 
slioukl  arise,  DruHus,  who  whs  a  captive  in  the  ailjuining  inlsop, 
might  readily  be  |Hioiluced.  Macro  then  viKitctl  Gm«ciuui  T«acr\  ilie 
commander  of  the  eoJtorUa  vt'tjiium,  ami  arraiigcil  with  him  lliat  tlm 
apiirooches  to  the  temple  should  be  guanleil.  In  the  morning,  «s 
Hejanus  was  proceeding  to  the  senate,  attends  by  an  armed  n^tinne. 
Macro  met  him  ami  disamunl  his  su-spiclons  by  informing  him  tliat 
the  buKincss  of  tho  meeting  would  bo  to  confrr  the  tribuniciin 
power  on  Sejanus  himself.  This  power  was  the  only  (hin<; 
wanting  to  his  association  in  tho  Kmpire,  ami  S4*j.inuH  thou*:ht  (list 
his  higliest  ambition  was  about  to  bo  fulfilleil.  When  Sejanus  lunl 
enteretl  the  temple.  Macro  informed  the  pra'toriauH  (hat  ho  luni 
been  apimioted  Uieir  new  prefect,  and  re(urnetl  with  them  to  tlieir 
camp,  as  soon  as  ho  had  given  the  Kmppn»r*s  letter  to  the  eonmik 

This  "great  wordy  epistle*'  from  Caprwi*,*  which  souinleil  tlie 
doom  of  Sejanus,  began  with  sonie  rt-marks  on  general  matters,  snd 
then  proceedeil  to  a  slight  rebuke  of  S(*janus;  then  ]iaNNed  to  rnnie 
indilTerent  matters  sg.iin,  and  finally  demanded  (he  pnnixhinent  uf 
Sejanus  himself  and  some  of  his  intimate  friends.  During  the  litng 
recital  of  the  letter,  the  8ns|ieiipe  of  the  audience  wan  inteiiw,  f««r 

*  VcrlMa  ft  KninlU  q» Ii4i4a  vti.a 
A  Oiprvta  (JavMMl.  b.  1l>.      ^  , 
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none  knew  how  it  wouM  end.  Tlien  tlio  umatori,  whn  IumI  Iimd 
beaping  Bejanmi  with  oon^tulatlonj^  left  hit  tide.  The  eoninl 
ordered  the  libtors  to  wixe  him»  and  he  wm  hurried  off  to  prlaoo. 
11m  ppople  showed  bow  mucli  tliey  rejoiced  In  the  fall  of  the  hated 
tyrant^  by  huriin<{  down  hit  lUtuef.  Tlie  aonate,  when  they  nw  . 
the  temper  of  the  ])0inihice»  and  aa  the  poetorbn  gnarda  did  not 
intervene,  met  at  a  later  lioiir  of  the  aame  day  in  tlie  Temple  of 
Cunconl,  au<l  amtencoil  Sijanna  to  deatli.  lie  was  imroediat**ly 
itrangled  in  the  )irifiony  ainl  hiM  c«)r)Me  was  dragged  hy  the  execu* 
tinner'n  ImjiiIc  to  the  Scnlii*  QenKinin*,  aoconling  to  tlie  uxual  ciintom 
ill  tlie  reign  of  'nijeriiis.*  His  death  wan  followed  hy  the  execution 
of  bii«  family  an<]  frlendn.  'J1ie  aenatc  decrceil  that  a  statue  of 
Ulierty  slnMild  he  set  op  in  the  Fonim,  and  that  tlie  anniversary 
of  tbe  traitur^s  fall  should  be  si»lcmnly  kept  as  a  day  of  deliverance. 

llberins  had  in  the  meantime  been  agitateil  with  fear  and  sns- 
pease.  He  had  a  fleet  in  waiting,  ready  to  bear  him  to  the  east,  in 
tiMe  Macro  failed  in  the  entcr|>rise,  and  ho  posted  himself  on  tlie 
!iigli«st  clitr  of  the  iHhind,  to  watch  for  the  appointed  signal  of 
mceess  or  failure.  The  fiUI  of  Sejanus  was  a  relief  to  him,  but  it 
wax  soon  fulloweil  by  a  horrible  revelation.  A]>icata,  the  divorceil 
wife  of  the  fallen  prefect,  sent  to  Tiberius  a  full  account  of  the 
details  of  the  dtath  of  Drusiu,  showing  how  it  hml  been  coin- 
)iiM<ed  by  8<*jaiitM  and  Livilla ;  and  having  revealed  this  long-kept 
KCret,  slie  put  an  entl  to  her  life.  The  revelation  wa^  crHifirnied  by 
tbe  testinioiiy  of  the  slaves  concerned  iu  the  aflkir,  and  the  guilty 
LivilU  was  puniMhml  with  death. 

f  120.  lite  overthrow  of  St-janui  brought  no  allevhition  to  the 
miseries  of  Agri|>piua  In  her  islaml  or  her  son  Dnisim  in  his 
iriiton.  it  is  not  clear  why  the  Kmperor  determine<l  to  destroy 
Drmuis ;  fierhaps  he  thought  timt  one  so  deefily  injured  would  be 
ilsQgefoos  if  releasetl.  He  allowed  him  to  perish  by  starvation,  ami 
tlien  wn»te  a  letter  t6  tbe  senate,  describing  minutely  tlie  manner 
of  his  death,  even  the  curses  which  in  his  lost  moments  he  had 
rente  1  against  Tiberius  himself.  11ie  object  of  this  strange  com- 
mnnicstiiin,  which  excited  the  liorror  of  the  senators,  U  not 
evident ;  |ierha|is  it  was  intemleil  to  show  beyoiul  doubt  that 
Dnisns  was  really  d<*ail,  for  an  impostor,  piHst ending  to  be  Drttsus, 
lisd  recently  createtl  some  disturhmicei  in  Ore<'ce  ani  Asia.  11io 
ilcatli  of  Agrippiiui  by  voluntary  alistiiienee  from  food  soon  f«>IU)we<l 
ilist  of  her  son.  'J1ie  senate,  nt  the  Rmperor*s  wish,  d(>creed  that 
Iter  birtlhlay  Hhould  be  ill-oinencil,  and  remarked  that  her  death 
tnik  fiUce  on  th<*  anniversary  of  the  cxecutitHi  of  Hi*Janus  (I8th 
October,  .Tl  A.P.).    The  bodies  of  her  and  her  children  were  not 
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udmitUid  to  tlM  maiMoleuiii  of  iU  fiMiiily  uuUI  tbo  nA%n  of  Oiiiiu, 
who  exhumed  them  from  the  low!/  touiUi  in  which  they  hid 
been  thrown. 

}  2L  Ilia  proiccuiioDt  of  tlMMe  who  were  fU|i|Nieod  to  luive  been 
ooDoected  with  the  ooDB|unicy  of  Sejanus  were  im>t  meted  over  i 
year,  hut  at  Urngth,  io  33  a.d^  the  Emperor,  weary  of  the  ihv- 
aeiUnga,  iwued  an  order  hr  the  vuiiimary  execution  of  all  whu 
were  ttill  detained  in  [iriiou,  whether  men,  women,  or  children.  A 
certain  Marcun  Toa^ntiut,  wlio  was  im|icached  hi  U:e  nciiate  on  llie 
ground  of  friendnhip  with  Sejauua,  in  re|HH-tcd  to  have  made  a  buU 
aiievch.  Otliom  had  re|»udiated  their  friendly  relations  with  the 
falleu  iNToftct,  but  be  candhlly  acknowlcd«;ed  that  **ho  was  tlie 
friend  of  Sfjauuti,  had  eagerly  aoii;;ht  to  be  mucIi,  ami  wtut  dulightcU 
when  he  aucocoded.**  *'l>o  not  ll.luk,  ftithens"  ho  itaid,  ^  only  of 
the  huit  day  of  Hcjanus,  but  of  \m  sixteen  yinni  of  |)owvr.*  To  l« 
known  even  to  bin  freeduK-n  ami  liall-|)ortciM  waa  rtganUnl  im  a 
ditftiuction.  Let  plots  agaiuKt  the  stati',  conspirnciia  for  ilie 
uiunler  of  the  Km|ieror»  be  puniHhod ;  but  as  to  friendshiii,  tl.e 
same  issue  of  our  friendship  to  Sojunus  must  ulit;olvu  uliku  ymi, 
Civrtur,  and  us.**  Tcrentiiis  was  mvctl  by  his  buldne»H,  ami  lii« 
accusers  were  condemned  to  btuiishmcnt  or  death,  iu:cording  to  tliu 
nature  of  tlieir  firevious  ofl'ciicea.  But  if  a  rare  senator  s|>uke  out 
l)oldly,  most  of  tlie  onlcr  made  the  fall  of  the  miuistcr  an  occaaJon 
for  obiequiousness.  h'ouus  went  so  far  in  their  pro|ius;dM  tluit  they 
drew  u|iou  themselves  the  ridicule  or  severe  censure  of  'l^iU'rius. 
Thus  T(»gonius  Qallus  bcggcnl  the  Kni|>eror  to  choose  a  numUr  uf 
senators,  of  whom  twenty  sliould  be  selccttHl  by  lot  as  a  liulyguard 
whenever  lie  entere«l  tlie  curia.  This  man  liad  actiuilly  taken 
seriously  a  btter  of  the  Emiieror  asking  for  the  protection  of  a 
consul  from  Capreie  to  J  tome.  Tiberius,  who  had  a  fasliioii  of 
combining  Jest  and  seriousness,  thaiikc«l  the  senators  for  their 
kindness,  but  suggested  several  diOicuIties.  Who  wire  tu  U 
chosen  ?  Wea*  they  to  be  always  tlio  same  ?  Were  tliey  to  be 
men  who  had  held  onice,or  youths?  And  would  it  not  be  strange  to 
sec  persons  taking  up  swords  on  the  threshold  of  the  seuutc-houw? 
But  if  he  knew  how  to  answer  a  fool  according  to  liis  folly,  he  could 
also  sharply  rebuke  an  im|iertineiice.  Junius  Gullio  profiosed  that 
the  prwtorian  soldiers,  after  having  served  their  allotted  (iiue, 
should  have  the  right  of  sitting  among  the  kui;:hts  in  the  fourtetm 
rows  of  the  theatre.    Tiljcriiis  ahki'd  what  he  had  to  do  nitli   the 


*  Tlic  powtT  ami  fall  of  SrJaniiM  fur- 
nUlied  JuTm*al  with  an  axauiitle  \n  lil« 
tatlro  *m  ibe  vaiiUy  uf  kuuiau  wlakea. 
Cfkx.  sa: 

Antct  sJvraisai  po|>ultf  vainil  tl  ctini 


liiK4>na 
S'Jaiiiw;   tlcliMlc  ex    farle   luli»  oiW 

wt'un«la 
nimi  urccvll  iielvcii  Mdaieu  miHW, 
simI  ike  Hlivle  |>a»^Kr  to  line  IS7. 
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pnHoriMi  gaiinl%  who  nonrtd  tbeir  eomniMKU  imd  tbeir  rowardi 
only  from  the  Iin|ierator ;  mmI  luggcstad  thit  Qiillio  was  one  of  tlio 
ntdlitct  of  Hejaniifly  seekiDg  to  Umper  with  the  ■oMicry.  Qallio 
WM  tlien.  Id  reium  for  hb  flatterjTi  expelled  from  the  icnate  «nd 
knMieil  from  Italy. 

Ileocni  experieiicei  luul  nggravatod  the  Emporor't  iUMpiciom 
Mlure.  He  became  more  difliciilt  of  acociis,  ami  committed  many 
Mis  of  cruelty.  Hit  faithful  adviser.  Cooceiiw  Kcrva,  who  was  hia 
cuiii|«iiiou  at  Caprem,  weary^  it  is  said,  of  seeing  the  harshness  of 
hb  suvnuiy  {nit  himself  to  death,  iu  Kpito  of  the  ftrayers  and 
ni»QOirtranccst>f  Tiberius.  Of  the  twenty  members  of  the  imperial 
CMisiliuin  tliero  suun  remained  only  two  or  three;  tlie  others  liad 
l«cQ  tliu  victims  of  iWlation.  Public  rc|KMrt  ascribed  to  Tiberiim  a 
life  (if  buHtiul  deljauchery  in  tlie  inaccessible  inland,  and  the 
IVutliian  king  actually  addressed  to  him  an  imiiertinent  re- 
Imke  fur  his  licctiliuus  habits,  and  calkil  u|iun  him  to  Fatibfy 
liublic  ofiinion  by  committing  suicide.  Tliero  is  little  doubt  that 
Tiberius  livdl  licentiously,  like  most  of  the  U'jmun  nobles  of  those 
«lt>'s;  but  there  is  no  doubt  alsu  that  his  dissifiations  have  been 
luiilly  exag'^enited.  The  circumstimce  that  his  life  was  prolonged 
to  iMuiy  four-score  years  witlMHit  medical  aid  is  enough  to  make  us 
licsiiate  to  acccfit  ihe  stories  which  were  circuhite«l  about  tlie  orgies 
ufCsiinw. 


8Ecr.  IV.^Pabtiiu  aku  tiiu  Easteuk  Questioh. 

I  I  22.  Among  other  slanders,  it  was  sai«l  that  Tiberius  in  his 
iidaiMl  retri'at  was  indifferent  tu  the  government  of  the  Empire. 
The  nimotir  seems  to  have  reaclatl  the  IVtliian  court  and  en* 
euumgcd  the  Partliian  king  Artabanus  to  assume  a  liestile 
attitude,  llie  |ieace  with  PartliLi  was  undisturbed  until  the 
<hiilh  of  Artaxes,  king  at  Armenia,  about  34  a.d.  Artabanus, 
rbtfil  by  a  lung  ainl  MiiccesMfiil  reign,  and  thinking  that  the  old 
Tiberius  wuuUI  nut  be  likely  to  undertake  an  eastern  war,  seized 
tlic  op|Mirtunity  to  transfer  Armenia  from  defiendence  on  Itoroe  to 
dependence  on  Parthia.  Ht;  induce«l  the  Armenians  to  elect  his  son 
Arsacfs  as  siicceiwor  of  Artaxes.  He  even  scemrd  to  court  a  war 
with  Uoiiie,nn'l  addressed  insulting  letters  to  the  Em|x;ror,demanding 
the  inlieritance  of  his  old  rival  Vooones,  who  had  died  in  Cilicia, 
insisting  on  the  old  boundaries  of  Macedonia  and  Persia,  and 
thrratening  that  he  would  seize  tlie  territories  possessed  long  ago 
by  Cyius  and  afterwards  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Tiberiiu  was 
ci|ual  to  tlie  emergency.  Ho  conferred  upon  Lucius  Vitellius,  an 
able  and  resolute  officer,  the  same  powers  which  ho  had  before  con- 
ic 
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fvired  opoo  hit  nepboir  Qenmuiicuii  and  Miit  kim  to  llio  «Mt|  with 
orders  to  crots  tko  Euphratct,  at  tbo  head  of  the  Syrian  WgkMM,  if  H 
should  provo  needful.  At  tlio  same  tiroo  ho  set  up  a  rival  to 
Anaofa  in  the  person  of  Mithradales,  brother  of  Pliarasnianoai  kins 
of  tlie  Iberians;  and  stirred  up  both  the  Iberians  and  Albanians  to 
support  his  claim  hy  nn  invasion  of  Arnumia.  Milhradatos  gained 
|ios8C8sion  of  the  Armenian  capital,  Artaxata,  and  hia  rival  Annort 
was  removed  bj  |ioisou.  King  Artabanus  then  neot  aiiotlier  of  hi« 
sons,  Orodes,  to  take  the  place  of  Arnaccs,  and  rtix>ver  Aniieuia,  Imi 
the  Parthian  cavalry  proved  no  match  for  the  t\iucaKiati  infantiy 
and  the  Sormatian  mounted  archers,  which  8U|i|iorted  I'lisnuiiiauM 
and  Mithradates.  A  lively  descri|>tion  of  the  u-arfare  has  cmiM 
down  to  us.  riiarasniancs  challenged  Crudes  to  battle,  taunteil 
him  when  lie  refusetl,  rode  up  to  the  Parthian  camji,  and  haraiMnl 
their  foraging  iiarties.  'J*hc  Parthians  at  length  became  im|sitieiit, 
and  calktl  n|Hin  their  prince  to  lead  iheni  to  buttle.  In  the  liglit 
which  ensued  every  variety  of  warfare  was  to  be  witncsiied.  TIms 
Parthians,  accustomed  to  pursue  or  lly  with  eqiuil  skill,  dc|iloycd 
their  cavalry  and  sought  scope  for  the  discharge  of  thvir  nii>ti>ik% 
The  Sarmatiaus,  throwing  aside  their  bows,  which  at  a  sliorlvr 
range  are  effective,  riMlied  on  with  pikes  and  swords.  Iliere  wero 
alternate  advances  and  retreats,  then  dose  lighting,  in  which,  breawt 
to  breast,  with  the  clash  of  arms,  they  drove  back  the  foe  or  a*eiv 
themselves  re|rtiliied.  'J'he  Allmnians  and  Iberians  feixcd  llio  Par- 
thian riders,  an<I  hurled  them  from  their  horses.  The  Parllii:iu« 
were  thus  pressed  on  one  Me  by  the  cavalry  on  the  heights,  on  tlio 
other  by  tlio  infantry  in  clone  quarters.  Tlie  leadens  Phanu- 
manes  and  Orodes,  were  conspicuous,  encouraging  tlie  brave, 
succouring  those  who  wavered;  and  at  length  recognising  each 
other  they  rushed  to  the  combat  on  gallo|iing  clmrgers  and  with 
Iioised  javelina.  The  force  of  Phamsmanes  was  greater;  lie 
pierced  tlie  helmet  of  the  foe.  But  he  was  hurried  onwanl  hy 
his  horse,  and  before  he  cMild  repeat  tlie.  blow  with  deadlier 
eflect,  OrodcH  was  ]irotccted  by  his  guards.  .  Dut  the  rumour 
si>read  among  the  l*arthians  that  their  general  was  sluin,  and 
they  yielded.* 

}  23.  After  the  ill-success  of  both  his  sons,  Artabanus  took  ths 
field  himself.  It  was  now  the  moment  for  VittUius  to  intervene. 
He  set  his  trooiis  in  motion,  and  threatened  to  invade  Meaoiiotamia. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  outbresk  of  an  iusurrcction  which  bad 
been  long  brewing  in  Parthia,  and  had  been  fomented  by  Ituuian 
intrigues.  The  Parthian  nobles,  dissatisticd  witli  the  rule  of  the 
Scythian  Artabanus,  clamoured  for  the  restoration  of  a  true  Araacid. 

*  T1i«alMnr«dMcrl|akiiiorUielistltetoalrwtraiMUllonfhMnTsdlw,vl.34.  as. 
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Tbert  wan  tiill  ft  surviving  ton  of  Phnuitet  at  Rome  ;  and  a  section 
of  the  disaflcoted  Parthians  sent  a  secret  embassy  to  Tiberius, 
rtf|ttesting  that  tliii  rciireseiitative  of  the  house  of  Arsaces  should 
|je  sent  to  tlic  east  as  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne.  This 
Miited  the  views  of  Tiberius,  ami  ho  acceded  to  the  request.  But 
the  candidate  fur  sovranty  dieil-  in  Syri4,  and  Tiberius  then  cliose 
TiriiUtcs,  a  gramlmin  of  Phraates,  to  take  his  place.  The  ap|)par« 
ance  of  Yitellius  ami  Tiridates  in  tlie  Purtliian  dominions  was 
titended  at  first  with  com|»lcte  succcms.  Sinuiictii,  a  man  of  goud 
iaiiiily  ami  great  wealthy  ami  his  father  Abdageses,  were  (liu 
lesdifs  of  tliC  iKurty  hostile  to  Artabanus,  wliich  was  hirgely  in- 
craucil  a^tcr  tlio  disasters  in  Armenia.  Artabanus  luid  soon  found 
biniiflf  deserted  exce|ft  by  a  few  foa*i)^ncTi,  and  was  comix'lled, 
in  unler  to  save  his  life,  tu  lice  into  exile  among  the  Scythians. 
Tiridates  tlieii,  umlvr  the  |)rolect!on  of  Yitellius  and  ihc  lloman 
Irgioiis,  cmsseil  the  Knphnites  on  a  bridge  of  .boats.  The  first 
Tartliisn  to  enter  the  camp  was  OrnosfKideH,  formerly  a  Parthian 
exile,  who  ha>l  been  iiia«le  a  lloman  citixen  in  reoogniiion  of  aid 
vkicli  lie  had  given  to  Tiberius  in  the  Dalmatian  war,  and  suIh 
Bei|iu*ntly  ruturning  to  Parthla  hod  been  received  into  favour  niid 
siliuiutvd  governor  of  Mesoiiotainia.  Sinnoccs  and  Abdaigcscs 
irrivcd  soon  afterwanls  willi  the  royul  treasure.  Then  Yitellius, 
luving  thus  given  Tiridates  a  start,  and  displayed  the  Uonuui 
css;lv8  beyond  tlie  Kuphmtes,  returned  with  his  army  to  Syria. 
Nior|)hurium,  Anlhemiisia%  and  other  towns  of  Greek  foundation, 
glsilly  receivcil  the  new  king,  ex|)cctiiig  him  to  be  a  good  ruler 
fruin  his  Iloiiuin  training.  The  enthusiasm  sliown  by  tlie  iKiwcrful 
city  of  Seleucia,  which  liad  preserved  intact  its  Greek  character 
Qoder  Parthian  domination,  was  es|)ecially  encouraging.  But 
Tiridates  m;ide  a  iatal  mistake  in  losing  time.  Instead  of  pressing 
fcsward  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  delayed  over  the  siege 
uf  a  fortnits  in  which  Artaboims  had  storetl  away  his  treasures  and 
his  cuncubioeH.  In  the  meantime  quarrels  broke  out  among  hU 
adiiemits,  some  of  whom,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Abdagescs,'and 
rr^srdiog  Tirida*es  as  a  Roman  de|)endent,  decided  to  restore  Arta- 
Imdus.  They  fouml  tlie  exiled  monarch  in  llyrcania,  covered  with 
dirt  and  sutttaining  life  by  his  bow.  At  firbt  he  thought  that  they 
uittruded  treachery,  but  wlieu  he  was  a:>sured  that  they  desired 
liti  restoration,  he  hantily  raised  some  auxiliaries  in  Scythia,  and 
marched  agaiiist  Seleucia  with  a  large  force.  In  onler  to  excite 
»jrm|uthy  lio  retaine«l  tlie  miserable  dress  which  he  had  worn  in 
Hitf  exihs.  'J1ie  ^isrly  of  Tiridates  retreated  into  Meso|iotamia,  and 
XMO  diik]ierscd,  Tiritlates  himself  returning  to  Syria  («36  a.d.),  and 
leavitig  ArtabaniM  master  of  the  realm,  except  Seleucia,  which  was 
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•trong enoQgh  to  holdout  Vitalliiui  tgain  threataiMil  Me^opoUmia ; 
but  tbe  rettored  monarch  hattened  to  jield  to  the  ]U>maQ  demtndi, 
And  a  peace  was  concluded.  Artalmnus  recognised  Mithradates  u 
king  of  Aimenia,  while  the  Romans  undertook  not  to  support  (bo 
jiretensions  of  Tirldatcs.  The  Parthian  king  alm>  did  lioniaj^e  to 
tlie  image  of  the  Roman  Emfioror,  and  gave  up  Um  sou  IXknm  at 
a  iHMtage. 

Sect.  V. — Last  Data  akd  Dratii  op  TmicRiuai 

f  24.  Ilberius  was  not  indifferent  to  tlie  selectkm  of  s 
successor,  though  he  is  reported  to  have  once  sakl»  quoting  tbe 
verse  of  a  Greek  poet»  **  When  I  am  dcad»  let  earth  he  wrapt  in 
flame.**  *  There  were  three  mate  representatives  of  his  houM  en 
whom  his  choice  might  fall.  There  was  his  nephew  Tiberius 
Claudins  Dnisu%  the  youngest  son  of  the  elder  Dnisiis,  but  be  was 
considered  out  of  the  question,  as  being  of  weak  intellect,  Tliere 
was  his  grand-nephew  Gains  (bom  in  12  a.d.X  ^^  youngest  um  of 
Gemianicus,  ami  there  was  his  grandiMin  Tiberius  Gemellus  (bom 
19  A.n.),  son  of  DruRUS  and  Livilla.  ]k>tween  tlicsc  two  the  cliuic« 
was  |«ra€tically  to  bo  maile.  The  Rni|M-ror  ha<l  for  a  lung  (iiiie 
slightctl  Gaiua,  as  being  a  son  of  Agrippiiia,  and  Imd  not  peniiitted 
him  to  assume  the  toi/a  virilU  until  his  nineteenth  year.  But 
Gains  liegan  to  rise,  wlicn  SeJanuH  liogan  to  decline,  in  favour.  lis 
carefully  dissembled  any  emotions  he  may  liave  felt  at  tlie  fate 
of  his  mother  and  brotliers ;  and  the  |)cople  lodicd  forward  with 
mtisfaction  to  a  son  of  Gennankus  on  the  throne.  On  tlie  otlier 
linml,  Tiberius  may  have  secretly  wished  for  the  soccefulon  of  lib 
gnindson.  In  85  A.n.  he  nuide  a  will  leaving  Gains  and  Gemello^ 
joint  heirs  of  his  private  fortune,  and  this  was  equivalent  to  an 
expression  of  his  wish  that  they  should  be  joint  heirs  of  the  Empire. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  rej:nrdc«l  Gains  sm  his 
successor.  The  four  daughters  of  Germanicus  had  been  msrried 
to  men  of  note;  Agrippina,  of  whom  wc  sliall  hear  more,  to  Co. 
Domitius;  Driuilhi  to  Cassius  bin«!inus;  Julia,  to  Viuicius,  ilio 
IMtron  of  Velltius  Paterculus  the  historian;  and  a  fourth,  of 
unknown  name  to  the  son  of  Quintilius  Varus.  Uis  own  graiul- 
daugliter  Julia,  the  widow  of  Nero,  and  the  betrothetl  of  Sejauus 
he  married  to  Kubollius  Biaiidus,  a  knight  of  obscure  origin. 

S  25.  I1ie  pnotorian  prefect  Macro,  who  now  |iartly  occupied  the 
jilace  which  Sejanus  -had  formerly  held  at  Ca|)rciu,  saw  that  Gaiiia 

*  *E|mS  $mvivrM  ymim.  fi«X^<^  *VA«.  eqiUvtl'^lK  lo  tlie  cxpriniuo  of  •  lBu4ii« 
potetitate,  "  After  me  tbe  d4ltt||«f." 

MOMAK  EMPIRE.  F 
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was  probably  destiiied  to  foooMcly  tad  aoughi  to  obtain  an 
aMmdMox  over  bim.  Qaitit  bad  lost  bis  wife,  ths  daughter  of 
M.  Janios'SUanuB,  in  tbe  third  yesr  of  their  marriage,  and  Macro 
cnjp^red  bis  own  wife  Ennia  to  enthral  the  young  man  by  her  arts 
and  charms.  The  iih^rp  old  Emperor  obscnred  the  policy  of  the 
I«n;fect,  and  said  to  him,  "  Yon  leave  the  setting  sun,  to  court  the 
riling.**  In  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  first  months 
of  37  A.n.,  Tiberius  quitted  his  inland,  never  to  return.  lie  traveltetl 
slowly  towanli  Rome  and  advanced  along  the  Appian  Way  within 
seren  miles  of  the  city.  He  gazed  for  tlie  lost  time  at  the  tops  of 
tlie  dijitant  buildings  but  frightened  by  some  evil  omen,  turned 
hack,  and  retraced  his  steps  southward.  He  was  failing  fast.  At 
CIredi,  in  order  to  hide  his  weiknoss,  ho  presided  at  military 
exerciseii,  and  in  consequence  of  tbe  over-exertion  became  worse. 
Ue  tried  till  the  last  to  conceal  his  condition  from  those  who  wero 
with  him,  and  his  physician  Cliaricies  had  to  resort  to  an  artifice  to 
feid  his  piilflo.  He  breathe<l  his  last  in  tlie  villa  of  Lucullus  at 
Jliscnum,  on  March  IG,  37  A.n.  It  was  whis|)cred  that  his  end 
wu  hastened  by  Macro,  wlio,  Me(*ing  him  suddenly  revive,  stiAetl 
liiin. 

f  20.  In  estimating  Tiberius,  we  must  take  into  account  the  dr- 
euiustances  of  his  life,  and  also  the  character  of  the  witnesses  wlio 
have  recorded  his  reij^n.  A  Claudian,  both  on  the  father's  and  on 
the  inotlier's  side,  descended  from  tho  Neros  to  whom,  as  Horace 
Fang,  Rome  owed  so  much,  he  had  all  the  pride  of  his  |iatrician 
kocue.  He  was  strongs  tall,  well-made,  and  healthy,  with  a  fair 
complexion,  and  long  hair  profuse  at  the  bock  of  his  head — ^a 
cbsracteriMtio  of  the  Claudii.  He  had  unusually  krge  eyes,  and  a 
serious  expresnkm.  In  his  youth  he  was  called  **  the  old  man,**  so 
thoughtful  was  he  and  slow  to  speak.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  and  a  profound  contempt  fur  the  multitude.  The  spirit  of  his 
ancestress,  the  Claudhi  who  uttere«l  the  wish  that  her  brother  m'ere 
alive  again,  to  lose  another  fleet  and  make  the  streets  of  Rome  less 
crowded,  had  in  tome  measure  desccndeil  upon  Tiberius.  He 
was,  as  the  originally  Sabine  name  Xero  signified,  bravo  and 
vigorous ;  and  luid  a  conspicuous  aptitude  for  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
But  he  was  too  critical  to  liavc  implicit  confidence  in  himself ;  *  and 
be  was  suspiciotu  of  others.  His  self-distrust  was  increased  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  manhood.  His  reserved  manner,  unlike 
tlie  geniality  of  his  brother  Drusus,  could  not  win  the  affection  of 
hu  stepfather  Augustur,  who  reganled  hU  peculiarities  as  faults; 

*  Thb  fraiMra  of  bh  cbM«cter-4m|iur.  I  calUJuni  dot    Itirnisis*    Us  tCiaimm 
itiN  far  coM|>rri>MdiDK  khn— 1«  Ibut  Mir-  I  iudkium, 
■Iflia  if  ladiw  iAnmlt,  I  9'J)t  Ut  I 
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Mid  wImq  ho  WAS  young  enoogli  to  Imto  ambition,  he  was  nude  un 
of  indoedy  but  ho  never  enjoyed  Imperial  favour.  Kept,  what 
potaible.  in  the  second  phice»  be  was  always  meeting  n-bu/b.  He 
was  forced  to  divuroe  Vipeania  and  marry  Julia,  who  brought  him 
nothing  but  shami).  Thus  tbo  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  hii 
reUitions  to  bis  stepfather  were  calculated  to  deepen  his  reserve,  to 
embitter  his  feelings,  and  produce  a  habit  of  diwimulation ;  m  tliat 
there  is  little  wontler  that  a  man  of  his  cold,  diflident  iiaturf, 
coming  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifty-fSvc,  should  not  have  won 
the  afl'tfCtioiis  of  subjects  whom  he  did  not  deign  to  conciliate.  All 
his  experieiices  tended  to  dcveloiic  in  Tiberius  that  luud  iqiirit 
{rigor  animi),  so  clearly  stamped  on  his  features  in  the  lan^  sitting 
statue  which  has  been  |)rescrvcd.  On  the  other  hand  his  diflkknce 
made  him  dependent  on  others,  first  on  Livia,  and  tlien  on  Sejiuiiv, 
who  iHoved  his  evil  genius. 

In  regard  to  the  clarker  side  of  his  policy  as  a  ruler,  we  mnM 
remember  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  which  necesssrily  involved 
inconsistencies.  He  undertook  to  maintain  the  republican  dingniie 
under  which  Augustus  had  veiled  the  monarchy.  The  wtariii*! 
of  a  mask  well  suited  his  n-served  and  crofty  nature,  but  the 
success  of  this  pretence  deix^ndcd  far  more  on  personal  qualities  than 
Tiberius  rcalisinl.  It  hml  been  a  success  with  Augustuis  because 
he  was  popular  and  genial.  It  was  a  failure  with  Tiberius  bccauie 
he  was  just  the  opposite.  I  AAer  Tiberius,  the  mask  was  druiipid. 
The  system  of  delation  and  the  law  of  maietttu  were  provided  l>y 
Tiberius  as  a  substitute  for  tlie  |x>puUirity  which  liad  shiel«kd  bis 
prciltcessor  from  conspiracy.  Owing  to  the  spread  of  deUiion,  tlic 
reign  of  Tiberius  was  to  some  extent  a  reign  of  terror.  Ilanlly  suy 
important  works  of  literature  were  produced,  for  men  did  not  care 
to  write  when  Uiey  could  not  write  freely.  We  have  already  leen 
the  fste  of  the  historian  Crcmutius  Cordiut.  Two  otlier  historiam, 
'  whose  works  have  come  down  to  ns,  csca|)ed  censure  by  flattery. 
In  the  case  of  one,  the  flattery  was  |)robably  f^mcere.  yRi.i.r.ir!( 
Patrrculus,  whose  short  ^  lloman  lliKtory  **  in  two  Ikioks  was 
published  in  30  A.n«,  had  servetl  under  Tiberius  in  the  rannooian 
war,  and  fifierwards  risen  to  the  rank  of  quaestor,  and  then  «*f 
praetor.  lie  had  conceived  a  deep  admiiatioii  and  aflection  for  liis 
geneml,  and  lauds  him  with  extravagant  suiierhitives.  He  aU» 
s|ieaks  in  very  high  terms  of  Sejanus,  who  had  not  yet  fsIU-n. 
Valerius  Maximuh  was  more  clearly  a  time-server.  In  his  '*Ni»e 
Ikiuks  of  Memorable  Deetls  ami  Wordn,**  a  collection  uf  anecdote*  of 
Horoan  history,  written  in  a  tasteless,  i»retentious  ntyle,  he  is  servile 
to  the  Emiieror,  but  as  the  work  appearetl  aAer  the  fall  of  Sejauus 
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a  fekemeiit  deeUmuitioii  agAinst  that  minbt«r  it  introduced.  Th« 
Hfiuiianl,  AxM.Kua  Bknrca  of  Corduba*  not  to  be  confounded  with 
hk  more  fiunpua  ion,  waa  active  under  Tiberiu«  aa  well  aa  under 
Anjpuitiia.  He  wrote  a  liiatory  extending  frotn  the  bi  ginning  of  the 
civil  warn  alnniat  to  tlie  day  uf  liia  death  (aiiout  39  A.n.X  unfortu- 
RRlf  IjT  not  |»rcaerved ;  ImU  hi«  works  on  rhetorical  subjects  are  partly 
ptttmL  The  terror  of  delation  did  not  affect  Jurists  lilce  MABraa'a 
SAKixifs,  men  of  science  like  Ckmus,  (tr  gastronomists  like  Apiciits, 
owiiiK  til  the  politically  inilifTerent  nature  of  their  subjects.  It  is 
»)t  essy  to  see  how  it  affectctl  poetry,  but  Virgil  and  Horaoe  had 
Hu  immediate  successors.  Tlie  only  poetlcnl  writer  of  the  reign  was 
tlie  freeilroan  PiiJsnuus,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  was  persecuted. 
He  was  the  author  of  five  Ikioks  of  iKsopian  fsbles,  in  iamlHo 
trimeters.  Pompomui  Skcundcs  wrote  tragedies,  but  |)crhaps  did 
imt  publish  thein  till  after  tlie  death  of  Tiberius,  'ilie  Rm|)eror 
was  himself  inibiieil  with  letters,  ffe  Wn>te  a  lyric  ptieni  on 
tlic  ileath  of  Lnciiis  (7n*sar,  and  Greek  verses  in  the  style  of  the 
Alexandrine  school.  He  also  wrote  memoirs  of  his  own  life.  Ho 
«r«4  a  strkit  purist  In  laugimge,  ami  resolutely  rofuMnl  tn  use  words 
hirruweil  from  Greek. 

§  2H.  This  negntive  testimony  of  literature  shows  that  delation 
WM  a  very  real  danger  and  tliat  the  government  of  Tilierius  was  in 
asiie  resiiectM  tyrannical.  Ihit  he  was  not  such  a  tyrant  as  ho  has 
Wn  painte«l  by  the  later  writers  Tacitus  and  Suetimios.  Over 
s«ainst  tlie  ilark  |iicture  of  Tacitus  we  must  set  the  opposite 
picture  of  tlie  inferior  artitt  Velleius,  and  wo  must  allow  for  the 
liiasof  both  autliors.  We  must  remember  that  Velkliu  ha«l  seen 
Tiberius  at  his  liest,  in  the  camp  conducting  a  campaign,  that  ho 
rra*iveil  |in>lnt>ti(m  frinn  him,  and  was  T»rejudicc<l  in  his  favour;  in 
silditkm  to  this,  he  was  writing  In  the  Ku)|)cror*M  lifetime.  On 
the  otiior  hand  TaCitus  wrote  uiMler  the  inllucnce  of  a  n*action 
a«;aiiiKt  tlie  im|ierial  system,  and  he  lays  himself  out  to  blacken  the 
rhsracter  uf  all  the  Km)Mrors  prior  to  Nerva.  1*lie  dark  character 
U  Tilieriiis,  and  a  certain  mystery  which  surroumled  his  acts  and 
HMitives,  lent  themselves  well  to  tlie  desi<|n  of  the  skilful  historian, 
wIhj  gathcreil  up  and  did  not  diMliin  to  record  all  sorts  of  |iopiilar 
runkMirs  ami  storicH  iin)Hitiiig  crime  to  the  exile  of  (Japrea*.  A)iart 
fmn>  tlie  measures  which  he  ado|»ted  for  his  own  fafely,  or  at 
tlir  iuHtigation  of  Sejanus,  ami  which  mainly  coiicernetl  his  pwii 
family  ami  mdilfs  c«iiinecte<l  wiili  them — a)iart  from  the  conse- 
((iieiKtM  of  the  systnii  of  ddatifin,  which  were  felt  almost  ex- 
i-liiKivrly  nt  Ihmie — there  can  be  no  question  tluit  the  rule  of 
TiUrius  was  wive,  ami  maintaiiictl  the  gnicral  pr<isperity  of  the 
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Empire.  Atigtistm  wm  not  deoeivad^  wlifn»  in  lulopiin^  kin  utefvoH 
Into  tlie  Julian  fiimity,  lie  laUl  *«I  do  ii  lur  tkc  pubtio  wrirturp;" 
nor,  on  the  otbor  band»  was  he  mintaken  wlien  he  prophetically 
|Mtlcd  the  fate  of  the  pco|>lu  of  Konio  which  ho  wan  c«>inniittiii*;  lu 
be  mmiticatcd  in  the  **  mIow  jaw«**  of  his  ailoplvd  huh/ 

*  Miienui  pufHilimi  Hmmumum,  4|iii  Mib  Imm  leuib  uiaUIU*  crk ! 
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CUAraEU  XIV. 

m  pRivciPATC  OK  OAius  (caliqvua)  (dT-'ll  A.n.). 

I  1.  aaiim  of  Cl«lat  to  Dm  hrlticliNito.  lf«  is  •cceptod  by  th«  Mmto. 
TIm  aet«  of  Tiberinf  are  not  connrtned,  hit  will  if  •nniillcd,  aimI  he  l« 
fMt  doificil.  I  2.  Kanenil  of  Tiberiui.  lUiictioii  tigainai  his  policy. 
<laliM  shows  rcs|iect  for  the  senate  ami  piety  to  his  family.  |  8. 
XluDificence  of  Galu^.  His  s|iecfh  in  the  senate.  |  4.  Kaply  life 
aiNt  ehsracter  of  (Jaius.  He  is  umler  the  inHuence  of  Agrlppa. 
C  5.  Illness  of  Qaius.  Syni|Nithy  of  his  sulijccts.  Thilo  c|uot«d. 
llMth  of  Tiberias  Oemelliis.  f  H,  Pleasures  of  Gaius.  He  (leg rades 
hto  ilifcnitv  in  the  circus.  §  7.  Sisters  and  wives  of  Uaius.  His 
oriental  kieas.  He  demands  divine  worship  and  professes  to  be  a 
lemL  I  8.  His  architectural  extravagance.  The  bridge  of  ships  at 
I'uteoli.  His  jealousy  of  great  names.  |  9.  Financial  difTicultie^ 
ilrive  him  to  plunder  his  subjects,  f  10.  His  ex|)edition  to  Gaul. 
i*iiiis)Hrary  of  l^entulns  Gjctulieus.'  Kxile  of  the  Emperor's  sisters. 
Acts  of  Gaius  at  Lugudunum.  $  11.  Uritannic  ex|iedition.  His  return 
to  lUme.  f  I'i.  The  reign  uf  terror,  f  i:).  Increaked  taxation. 
<*onspiracy  uf  i'hiirea,  an«l  murder  of  Gaius.  §  14.  Policy  of 
ISaitt*  in  the  provlures  reactionary.  He  restores  client  kingdoms  iii  the 
Vjist,  but  annexes  the  kiogdum  of  Mauretanla.  f  15.  Kefunal  of  the 
Jews  to  |iny  him  divine  worship.     Kmbas>ie.«  from  Alexandria. 

Sect.  I.— ruPCLAK  Beginnings  of  the  Reion  op  Gaius. 

1 1.  AVr  hare  iccii  tliot  Tiberius  had  mnde  Gains  and  Gemellut 
eo-partners  in  the  inhifitanoo  of  his  iirivate  fortune,  thus  re- 
eooimending  them  to  the  senate  and  people  as  oo-ixirtners  in  the 
rrincipato.  He  seems  to  have  intended  for  them  a  joint  rule  like 
that  which  Augustus  intended  for  his  grandchildren  Gsius  and 
Ludus  Oi'sar.    Perhaps  he  did  not  believe  tliat  such  a  rule  was 
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pcwibtot  but  be  left  tb«  dedsioii  to  ikte.  Ibe  iiowor  and  the 
initiative  natamlly  devolved  on  Oaiuii  wbo  wae  older  than  lib 
oouaiti  by  leven  yean  and  bad  already  entered  on  public  life,  lie 
was  iupported  by  tbe  favour  of  tbe  popuUice  and  tlie  etmigth  of 
the  imotoriana  with  Macro  at  tlieir  head ;  io  tliat  hb  •ucci*aMon 
Bcemcd  certain.  But  it  ia  to  be  olMcrvcd  that  from  a  constitutional 
|ioint  of  view  Gaiiii  did  not  occupy  aa  strong  a  poaition  on  tbe 
death  of  Tiljorius  as  Tiberius  liad  occupied  on  the  death  of  Augufitui. 
IHberius  had  been  already  invested  with  the  tribunician  power  and 
the  most  important  of  the  iniiwrial  |>roro;;ativcs  during  the  lifrtime 
of  Augustiu.  But  since  the  death  of  his  son  Drusuts  Tiberiui 
had  uot  moved  the  senate  to  confer  the  tribunician  |K»wer  un  au/ 
one ;  and  Hejunus,  who  had  rrceived  i^rocunsular  itower^  no  longer 
lived.  Gaius  was  not  in  any  scuiw  a  conwn  imi»criL  Hence  on 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  it  was  o])cn  to  the  senate  to  elect  as  the  ncu* 
Princeps  whomsoever  they  wished.  But  thpugh  the  iuhentiug  of 
the  Empire  was  not  recognised  by  the  conBtitut'ton,  it  was  generally 
felt  that  the  heir  of  the  Emperor  had  the  best  claim  to  sucoiitl 
him  in  the  government  oh  well  aa  in  his  private  ]iroiierty.  Hence 
the  election  of  Gaius  was  taken  fur  granted  both  by  himself  and 
by  others. 

The  Emperor's  death  was  finally  announceil  to  tlie  senate  in  a 
letter  from  Gaius,  conveyed  by  the  hand  of  Macro,  who  alio 
brought  the  testament  of  Tiberius,  in  which  Gaius  and  Gemellus 
were  appointed  co-heirs.  Gaius  asked  the  fathers  to  decree  to  tlie 
late  Em^ieror  a  public  funeral,  deification,  and  the  other  honoors 
which  bad  been  decreed  to  Augustus,  also  to  confirm  his  acts ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  demanded  that  tlie  testament  hliouM  be 
annulled.  8uch  a  document  might  prove  inconvenient,  for  tlKNigb 
legally  it  only  concerned  the  private  estate  of  Tiberius,  it  might  he 
used  to  give  his  grandson  a  claim  to  partkiiiation  in  tlie  imperial 
power,  llie  senate  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  candidate  fur  tlie 
Empire,  whom  it  did  not  hesitate  to  elect.  The  tribimician  power 
and  all  the  functions  of  the  Empire  were  conferred  on  GaluaCoMir* 
(March  18) ;  a  public  funeral,  but  not  deification,  was  decreed  to 
Tiberius ;  and  his  will  was  annulled.  But  in  return  some  conceasiom 
were  required  from  Gains.  He  adopted  his  cousin  llberius  Gemellus 
and  named  him  princep$  iuveniutU ;  and  he  gave  up  his  demaud 
that  the  acts  of  his  predecessor  should  be  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
Tiberius  was  not  added  to  tbe  gods,  and  in  this  way  his  memory 
was  condemned. 

1 2.  The  accession  of  the  young  Emperor  was  bailed  by  the 
people  with  wild  delight  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  age.     lliey  bad 
*  Hla  oflkUl  Utlc  wAc  C.  C«r*ar  AugiiitM  Qermanlciu. 
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rceeired  ilj«  news  of  the  dentli  of  Tiberiiu  with  a  nTage  oittbiinit 
oCkatral.  It  ie  uM  that  they  wliilicd  to  drag  lib  ourpve  to  the 
rim,  and  eried  Tiber Um  in  Tihcrim^  **  Tiberius  to  the  Tiber  1** 
After  jears  of  fcsr,  suUenness,  and  gloom,  they  looked  ibrwaid  to 
an  age  of  merriment  and  pleasure^-a  return  of  tlie  Augustan  era. 
The  proeeasiun  conveying  the  body  of  the  dead  Emperor  was 
conducted  by  his  successor  from  Miscnum  to  Borne,  and  the  people 
pounid  forth  to  meet  it,  forgetting  their  hatrtd  of  the  dead  tyrant 
in  their  Joy  at  welcoming  tlio  new  sovran,  lliey  allowed  the 
funeral  sohmmitios  to  pass  over  quietly,  and  when  Gains  bad 
Kpoken  a  fuiR*nil  oration,  tlie  corpse  was  crenmted  in  the  CamiHis 
3larlins  aiid  the  ashes  ptaa-d  in  the  mausoleum. 

1'Im!  ttvw  reign  was  inaugurated  by  a  reaction  against  tlie  fiolicy 
ciT  t^  |ircci'ding.  The  most  odious  d<t|ators  were  banishcil  from 
Italy;  all  |irisuneni  were  released;  all  exiles  rucalleil.  The  ex* 
tnisiuii  of  the  law  of  miiiVf/if«  to  words  written  or  s|K>kvn  was 
fkme  away  with.  'l*ho  writings  of  Crvniutiits  Cordus  and  others, 
which  h.id  becu  supitresKctl,  were  iiennittiil  to  circulate  again ;  the 
Kin|ieror  declaring  thiit  the  writing  and  a^oding  of  history  conduced 
lu  tbo  interests  of  every  guod  i»rince.  Onius  also  annulled  the 
right  of  aiifiesl  to  himself  from  the  trilmnals  in  Rome,  Italy,  and 
tlie  senatorial  provinces.  He  endeavoured  to  make  a  strict  division 
between  the  functions  of  senate  ami  Princeiis ;  and  he  followed  tlie 
exaniiile  of  Augustus,  neglccteil  by  Tiberiiui,  in  isiblisliing  the 
accounts  of  the  state.  He  restored  to  the  oomitia  the  election  of 
the  magistrates,  and  thus  showed  that  he  desired  to  maintain  the 
cNitwanl  form  of  a  rqHiblic.  But  this  change  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  usclcMi,  fur  as  the  number  of  candidates  seldom  exceeded  the 
number  of  vacant  placen,  there  was  no  room  for  suflrage,  and  tlie 
coiuitis,  when  it  asflcmblal,  found  that  it  had  nothing  to  do. 
Hence  after  two  years,  the  system  of  Tiberius  was  restorei.  Gsius 
assisted  the  adininistmtion  of  justice  by  creating  a  fifth  decuria  of 
Jnrymen,  for  the  existing  number  ans  found  to  be  unequal  to  tlie 
work  they  had  to  do.  It  was  composed  of  men  of  the  same 
qualification  oh  those  who  fillc«l  the  fourth  f/eciirta,  created  by 
Aogiuitua  (kco  above.  Chap.  HI.  K  7»  ^)*  Oaius  alxo  conferred  the 
tquttt  pnlliaiM  on  a  large  nuiiibcrof  persons,  because  the  C(]ue8trian 
order  had  been  greatly  retlucc<l  in  number  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
who  had  neglected  to  rcplenuh  it  by  new  nominations. 

The  son  of  Gemmnicus  distinguinhed  himself  by  piety  to  his 
family  no  kss  than  by  respect  to  the  senate.  When  he  had 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  tlie  fathers  and  won  their  goodwill  by 
a  plausible  and  submissive  s|)eech,  he  hurried  in  person  to  tlio 
itfhuids  where  his  mother  and  brother  had  been  banished  and  eon- 
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▼fyeil  tlieir  aihot  buck  to  Ruom^  to  bo  depotitod  lo  tlie  imuiMlcaBi 
of  the  Gmmv.  He  cauiod  tho  tenato  to  decree  to  hif  graodmotbrr 
Aiitonia  the  titles  imd  honourt  wliicli  hml  been  formcrly^docrecil  to 
Livia*  He  eb«Dgcd  ilio  lumie  of  the  month  8ei>tembcr  to  Gcr* 
tnimieuis  lo  that  the  name  of  hit  fktiier  might  rank  in  th«  Calomkr 
beside  Julius  and  Augustus.  lie  called  u|K)n  his  unclo  Tiberias 
Claudius,  wIkmo  existence  no  one  ever  seemed  to  rt'inendwr,  sml 
who  hitherto^  althougli  he  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  held  oaly 
equestrian  rank,  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  on  which  ht 
entered  on  July  1st  (37  A.i>.).  llis  sisters  Julia  Li  villa,  Agripfiina, 
and  DrusilU  received  the  honours  of  Vestal  virgins.  Gaitii 
himself  modestly  refused  tho  title  i'cc/rr  Patrm,  which  the  siiiat« 
offered  hinu 

I  3.  How  fioiAilar  the  new  reign  was  with  the  multitude  \i 
hhuwn  by  the  immeiiso  number  of  victinis^onc  hundrud  and  Mxty 
thousand— which  were  offered  in  thanksgiving  to  the  g«HU.  Tb« 
citizens  and  the  soldiers  wcru  delighted  with  the  unbouiMltil 
muniBcenco  of  the  successor  uf  tho  frugal  Tiberius.  All  iIk* 
legacies  and  donations  ordered  in  tlie  will  of  Tiberius  witre  |«i«i, 
although  that  deetl  was  otherwise  aunulleil,  ami  the  testameut  U 
Livis,  which  Tiberius  had  neglected,  was  now  executed.  Jlwiik'* 
this.  Gains  distributed  to  the  plebs  the  donation,  which  sltouU 
liave  been  given  when  he  assumed  the  titya  viriftH,  The  inimeuw 
sums  which  lay  in  tho  treasury,  liea|ied  togetlKT  by  tlie  saving 
|)olicy  of  Tiberius,  enabled  him  to  defray  these  exjienses  simI  to 
enter  U|)on  a  course  of  reckless  iirofusion,  which  tho  rabble  greeted 
with  a|>|)lause.  At  tlie  same  time  he  reduced  his  re\'enu«  by 
abolishing  the  sniall  tax  of  i  {mr  cent,  on  sales  in  Italy. 

When  Gains  assumed  the  consulship,  he  mnde  a  s[»eech  lu  tbe 
senate,  criticising  severely  the  acts  of  Tiberius  and  making  fair 
promises  for  his  own  future  government.  The  fathers  were  mo 
pleased,  and  yet  so  afraid  that  he  would  alter  his  views,  that  tlicjr 
decreed  that  his  s|)eech  should  be  read  uloud  every  year.  Hu 
exeiiii)lary  devotion  to  his  duties  during  the  two  following  roontiw 
seeni<Hl  to  nugiir  well  for  the  future,  lint  on  the  la^  duy  of 
August,  which  was  his  birthday,  lie  threw  aHi'de  busiuefw,  and  gave 
a  magnificent  entertainment,  such  an  had  not  been  witnessed  fur 
many  years.  On  this  occasion  he  consecrated  the  leiniik!  *4 
Augustus,  which  was  at  length  conipleted.  From  this  time  Gaiui 
showed  the  world  a  new  side  of  his  diameter,  which  few  |ierbsi« 
luul  suspected.  He  plunged  into  a  mad  course  of  shamelesa  disu- 
pition  and  extravagance. 

I  4.  When  his  subjects  saluted  their  new  Emperor,  tliey  wen 
quite  ignonmt  what  manner  of  nUn  he  was.     In  his  |ien>oQsi 
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ftplNiininoe  tliero  was  notblng  to  Attract  Hit  figure  was  ill* 
IHopurtioMd,  his  ejrcs  set  deep  in  bis  head,  his  features  pale;  and 
hit  scowling  expression  still  dhipleascs  us  in  his  bnst^  Ills 
eMMtitiitioo  was  weak,  and  his  intellectual  capacity  was  small ;  and 
whaterer  intellect  he  )N)esessed  had  never  been  trained,  except  in 
riietorical  exercise..  Want  of  training  in  his  youth  may  partly 
scoouot  for  the  vagaries  of  his  manhood ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
thai  his  brsin  was  affected.  He  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and 
he  suffered  from  sleeplessness.  His  early  ebildliood  was  s|ient  in 
the  camp  on  the  Ithine ;  his  next  exjierionco  was  the  distressiii); 
ciicunittanccs  of  liis  father's  death.  Afterwards  he  was  detained 
under  thv  watchful  eye  of  'Jlbcrius  in  thu  lonely  islaml,  where  he 
learned  tu  dimtcmblc,  flatter  and  di-ceivo.  Jt  in  Kuid  tliat  TiberiiiM 
pi'iiclniti'd  the  nul  character  of  the  crafty  l)uy,  and  mnde  the 
remsrk  that  tiaius  live<l  (or  the  )ierditii»n  of  liimiiclf  nnd  all  men. 
All  the  tastes  of  tlii;!  de;*enerate  ;i;randson  of  Dritsus  were  vulgar  and 
vile.  He  cantl  only  fur  the  com|iany  of  gladiatora  and  dancera; 
he  took  delight  in  tl»e  itijjiht  of  torture  and  death.  He  seems  to  have 
Uen  always  thoruiighly  unsound  in  mind,  and  when  the  unlimited 
|inwcr  of  the  scvran  of  the  Roman  Kmpiro  was  |>laced  in  his  hands, 
liis  head  was  completely  turned.  Ho  had  fallen  under  the  influence 
uf  llen^i  Aj;ri|»|ia,  who  instilled  into  his  mind  oriental  ideas  as  to 
the  divine  nature  of  monarchy,  ami  filled  his  liead  with  dmims  of 
the  grandeur  of  eastern  kings.  This  Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus, 
VM  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  ami  ha<l  come  to  Itomc  along 
with  his  motlMT  Berenice  and  his  sister  Herodum,  afer  the  death 
of  lib  father.  Homo  was  at  this  time  an  as}'lum  for  the  mcmbcra  of 
csstem  roysl  fiimilies,  who  in  their  own  country  would  probably 
have  perislied  by  the  hand  of  their  n*igning  kinsmen.  Antonia, 
whose  fatlier  had  licen  a  friend  of  Herod,  became  the  protectress  of 
his  grandson,  and  the  young  Agrip|«i  w(is  brought  up  in  tlie  company 
of  Chtudius,  who  was  of  his  own  age.  When  his  uncle  Herod 
Aotipas  (the  Herod  of  the  Gosiiels),  b.c.  4-a.d.  39,  who  married 
llerodias,  olitsined  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  Agrippa  was  invested 
with  the  governorship  of  tlie  city  of  Ttberias.  But  this  did  not 
Mthtfy  his  ambition.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  kst  yeare  of 
Tiberius,  to  watch  for  an  opportnnity  to  better  his  position.  He 
sttached  himself  to  the  young  Gains,  whose  prost)ects  seemed  to 
he  bright,  and  obtained  a  great  influence  over  him.  Agrippa  was  a 
shrewd  and  energetic  man,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world ; 
very  dissif«ted  and  un]sincipled ;  and  always  in  want  of  money. 
His  descriptions  of  oriental  magnificence,  his  pictures  of  the  omni* 
potence  which  even  the  smalkst  monarchs  in  the  cast  possessed 

*  In  Uie  CApUuUne  Muieum. 
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ovtfT  the  life  and  propertj  of  tbelr  tubjccU,  bin  Icmioiis  iw1nii«  in 
the  voliipitioosiicM  of  Asia,  prodnood  a  deep  and  dangrfotw  efltct 
on  tho  diaeaicd  mind  and  tenaual  nature  of  tlic  future  Kni|irrDr. 
Itome  had  been  threatened  with  tlie  introduction  of  oricnttl 
tlieoriea  hj  Antoiiiua ;  she  wai  destined  to  experience  theui  at  tlie 
ca|irice  of  his  great-grandson* 

I  5.  After  tlie  celebration  of  bin  birtliday,  the  Kmperor  did  nut 
resume  his  political  duties,  but  gave  liimself  up  to  dinsiisition  and 
enjoyment,  and  from  tliis  time  to  tlie  end  of  liis  reign  liin  only 
occuiNition  was  the  iNirsuit  of  pleasure  ami  excitement.  Undit 
tliu  firot  wild  outburst  of  senHuality  liin  weak  constitution  pive 
way  and  lie  liecame  dangerously  ill.  'i1ie  gciiernl  dint  reus  whicli 
WAS  then  felt  biith  in  Itoiiio  aiMl  in  the  provinces  sliuws  how  ]K>|»u)iir 
he  was.  I'hilo,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  dcKeribcM  the  |>roHtifrity  «if 
the  Kin|4re  at  the  be;;iniiing  of  liis  reign  ami  the  Mymimihy  which 
was  felt  at  liis  illnotis.    The  jiassa^e  deserves  to  lie  tfuoted  :* 

**  Who  was  not  amiMUKl  and  dvlighted  at  beh<i1diiig  (JniiiK  aKsiinis 
the  government  of  the  J*jn|Hrc,  tranquil  and  we)l*ordered  as  it  wrst, 
fitted  and  com|iact  in  all  its  i^ts,  iHJTth  ami  Koiith,  east  ao<l  | 
west,  Greek  and  barbarian,  soldier  and  civilian,  all  comUncd 
togf  thcr  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  a  common  ]icaco  and  proK|ierity  ?  It 
abounded  every  wlicro  in  accumulatctl  treasures  of  gold  ami  silver, 
coin  and  plate ;  it  boasted  a  vast  force  Ixith  of  horse  aiul  toot,  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  its  resources  flowed,  as  It  were,  from  s 
perennial  fountain.  Nothing  was  to  be  Keen  throughout  our  citMs 
but  altars  and  sacrifices,  priests  clsd  in  white  and  gsrlaiidid, 
the  joyous  ministers  of  the  general  mirth ;  festivals  and  atwcmUier, 
musical  contests  nnd  horse-races,  nocturnal  rcvelK,  amusementi, 
recreations,  pleasiireti  of  every  kind  and  addresfied  to  every  wtiw. 
11ie  rich  no  longer  lonlcd  it  over  the  )KX)r,  the  strong  ufion  the 
weak,  masters  ii|ion  servants,  or  creilitors  on  their  deMors;  tlio 
distinctions  of  classes  were  levelled  by  the  occasion;  so  tliat  tlm 
Sflturnian  age  of  the  poets  might  no  longer  be  regarded  sn  s 
fiction,  so  nearly  was  it  revived  in  the  life  of  tliat  happy  era.** 
The  provinces  were  happy  for  seven  months;  then  the  uesi 
arrived  tliat  the  Emperor,  having  abandoned  himself  to  sensualitv, 
had  fallen  grievously  sick,  and  was  in  great  dnnger.  **  When  tlie 
lad  news  was  spread  among  the  nations,  every  enjoyment  was  st 
once  cast  aside,  every  city  and  house  was  clouded  with  sorrow  snd 
dejection,  in  proportion  to  its  recent  hilarity.  All  parts  of  the 
world  sickened  witli  Gaius,  and  were  more  sick  than  he,  for  his  wai 
the  sickness  of  the  body  only,  theirs  of  the  soul.   All  men  nflectcd 

*  Tb«  ir»iitlAtluii  of  tills  pMMC«  !■  Iiunvwcil,  wlib  ■MdiaralkuMS  fhm  Merirak 
(cmp.xlvll.). 
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uo  tbe  evib  of  anarchy»  its  wan,  (iunineii  and  devaiUikms,  finoiu 
wliidi  (hey  ibmtw  no  protectloD  but  in  the  Eniperor*ii  reoorery. 
Dut  M  MOD  M  ibe  diHcaio  began  to  abate,  tba  rumour  swiftly 
retdied  erery  oorocr  of  th«  empire,  and  univenNil  were  tlie  oxcitc- 
iwiit  and  anxiety  to  bear  it  from  day  to  day  confinned.  TIm 
niety  of  tlie  |irinoo  was  reganlcd  by  every  land  and  island  as 
iiWnlical  witb  its  own.  Nur  was  a  single  coimtry  ever  so  interested 
before  in  tlie  bcaltli  of  any  one  man  as  the  whole  world  then  was 
iathelicalthofOaius.** 

Tills  instructive  jiassago  of  an  Alexandrine  writer  of  that  day, 
•huws  how  imixMTtant  an  £m|)eror*s  life  was  then  felt  to  be  for  the 
.  wdlare  of  the  slate.  Gains  recovered,  but  ho  di«l  not  mend  his 
vsys.  Tlic  solicitude  of  the  citiscns  and  the  iirovincials  imtiressttl 
^  him  with  a  dvefior  sense  than  ever  of  his  own  im|)ortance.  His 
,  fin4  act  was  tu  a*inuve  from  his  |Kith  his  cuunin  Gemellus,  wlui 
liail  a  rival  claim  tu  the  throne.  About  Xuvember,  37  a  d.,  tlie 
fe?ljlc  grandM»n  of  Tilicrius  wus  oomijclted  to  kill  himself.*  Macro 
llie  |jni*luriau  (irefcct  luul  laid  Gains  under  such  great  obligations 
io  btflping  him  to  secure  the  throne,  that  he  ventured  on  the 
imliMcrttiun  of  somelimes  reminding  tlie  Km|)eror  of  his  duties. 
At  tlie  same  time  Knnia  |)rcsscd  her  lover  to  keep  his  jiromise  of 
marrying  her.  But  Gains  was  weary  of  the  wife,  and  imjiatient 
uf  I  lie  liusbttiid,  ami  lie  resolved  to  destroy  them  both.  ^lacro 
received  a  eommaml  to  |iut  himself  to  death.  About  tlie  samo 
time  Gains  recnlled  M.  HiUinus,  the  father  of  his  first  wife,  who  was 
then  {mjcunsiil  of  Africa,  and  caused  him  to  be  executed,  lliese 
acts  may  be  reganlcd  as  the  turning-point  of  the  reign. 


SeCT.     1L-*EXTUAVAUANCK     AND     TVttAKNV     OF     GaICJI.     lIlS 

f  6.  Fe«;ling  himself  sii]ierior  to  both  law  niid  custom.  Gains  did 
But  iKvitate  to  |Kirade  his  degraded  tastes  before  the  public,  and  to 
iwviititute  the  ini[ierisl  dignity  In  a  way  which  would  have  seemed 
.Mm|ily  inconceivable  to  Augustus  or  Tiberius.  He  took  a  keen 
flelight  in  the  spirts  of  the  circus  nw\  in  gladiatorial  shows,  nnd 
••  Slid  to  liave  himseif  snug  nml  danoi'd  in  public,  and  even 
de«oeoilcil  into  the  arena.  Knights  and  semitors  were  compelled 
til  take  part  in  the  clwriot-races.  Cliariotecring  became  a  sort  of 
liolitical  institution  in  this  leign,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  tlie 

•  Tto  qiHapli  9t  thU  bof  h»»  been  )  At  be  !•  called  Ibt  •(«  of  DrsMu,  Us 
hmd  Mtr  tiM  Hnitaiii  Omtum  In  Um  ftdufUkNi  1^  Gftiiu  wm  aiiiisrwiUj  m* 
GMfw  MaitlM :  |  nailed  vn  hU  dvatla. 
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ktctt  day*  of  the  Empire.  Tliero  were  four  riTftl  fueikt,  dit- 
(Ingnkhed  hy  €oloi)n»  the  gfceOf  blue,  red,  Mid  white.  Gaim 
fiiToured  the  green  fectloii,  end  built  a  tpecial  place  of  exerdM  for 
it.  But  the  gUidiatorial  thowi  were  the  siwcial  delight  oT  Um 
Emperor.  He  remored  the  limitatione  which  Augnftua  had  uri 
on  the  number  of  gladiatora ;  and  the  aniphttlieatre  of  Taunm  ami 
the  Sflppta  in  the  Campus  Martins  were  ounMantty  Qlted  with  llie 
rabble  and  tlie  court  witnessing  not  only  pairs  of  glatliatom,  Iwt 
the  liattlos  of  armed  hands.  KoUes  and  knights  were  fiiroeil  to 
fight,  at  well  as  slaves;  for  all  his  fellow-citizens  u-cixs  his  slaret 
in  tlie  eyes  of  this  Princeps.  Combats  with  wiM  boasts  were  aim  t 
frequent  amusement.  One  wonders  that  the  higher  clatart 
tolerated  this  juveniie  tyranny  and  such  shameless  degradation 
of  the  imperial  dignity ;  but  they  seem  to  Iwre  felt  it  as  a  chanse 
for  the  better  after  the  parsimony  and  austerity  of  the  precoi)iiif[ 
reign,  and  they  saw  that  the  new  fanliion  of  things  was  popular 
with  the  rabblo. 

I  7.  Gaius  is  said  to  have  lireil  in  incestuons  connoction  with  hU 
three  sisters,^  an«l  tliough  this  charge  is  uncortain  in  regAnl  to 
Agri|)pina  and  Julia,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  alioiit  Drusilla,  of  wlioni 
he  was  Tery  fond.  He  hail  sciiaratcd  her  from  her  huNliaml,  simI 
lived  openly  with  her,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ptolemies  and  «»tlier 
oriental  potentates.  When  she  die<l  (July,  IW  A.n.X  he  wan  iiicoiH 
sohible.  l*he  senate  decreed  her  the  honours  of  Li  via;  her  statiif* 
were  filaoed  in  the  curia  and  in  the  temi>li*  of  Venus ;  an<l  slie  was 
deified  under  the  title  of  Panllica.  All  tlie  cities  of  the  Empire 
were  commanded  to  worship  her.  During  his  principat«,  Gains  wm 
married  three  times,  ami  in  all  cases,  to  married  Wi»nicn  wlnmi  be 
snatched  from'  their  huHbaiulM.  The  firit,  Orcslilla,  wifu  of  C^ 
Piflo,  was  soon  repudiatcil  for  the  sake  of  Lollia  Pauliiui,  tlie  wid*  of 
Memmius  Regiiliis,  the  same  who  ha«l  asMiHtc«l  in  the  arn-st  of 
Sejnnus.  She  was  a  very  rich  Uuly,  ami  her  wealth  was  jiruUiUy 
her  chief  attraction  for  the  Emperor.  She  wan  tlien  divorcwl  uii  tlie 
ground  of  barrenness,  ami  was  succcedctl  by  llilonia  (*a*sniiis,  to 
whom,  though  she  was  a  woman  of  plain  features,  the  Kiii|«r«v 
seems  to  have  been  really  atUche<l. 

As  time  went  on  and  Gains  f<Himl  no  resistance  oflcrrd  to  bit 
sovran  wilt,  as  he  saw  the  world  at  his  feet  ami  men  of  all  clasf^ 
content  to  be  his  slaves,  he  was  seixotl  with  the  idea  of  his  own 
godhead,  and  exacted  divine  worship.  The  oriental  notiiinM  wbicb 
lie  learned  from  Agrip|JA,  ami  the  deification  of  Julius  and  Aiij^imtiii, 

*  He  MMCil  bid  tkl/ff  to  be  menUoord  I  wm  ^ nW  btrnum  /Wix^ne  fit  C,  Ctf^ 
•ktoic  wHb  blmteir  In  tbe  iMlliury  oeth :  I  Bt^urilttuqH*  tint, 
and  tbe  formula  fiir  tbe  r^atio  of  a  on^ul  | 
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wsgeitod  to  him  tbis  ezlniTagaDoe.  He  believed  tbei  noching 
WM  iropoMibie  ibr  him  to  execute,  and  hb  great  peaeton  wee  to 
mke  it  nuuiifeet  that  be  wee  ooDtrollcd  bj  no  Uw,  and  not 
Nljeet  to  oidiniry  human  aflectioiif.  He  exulted  in  looking  on 
RulKiring  wilbout  blenching.  He  regretted  that  bii  reign  wee  not 
marked  1>/  some  striking  diiaster  such  as  the  defeat  of  the  Varian 
\tptmu  He  u«tl  to  drcis  hiinself  like  ISocchus  or  Hercules  or 
Veoui,  and  play  the  |Nirt  of  those  deities  in  the  temples  before  an 
uliniring  crowd.  He  pretended  to  converse  with  Ju|)iter  in  the 
teiuplv  on  I  ho  Ca|)itol,  and  fur  this  purpose,  in  order  to  have 
P|ievili«^  access  to  his  divine  kinsman,  he  caused  a  flying  bridge 
til  \k  tliruwn  across  the  Velabrum,  reaching  from  the  Palatine  cIoho 
to  the  newly  dodicateil  temple  of  AugUKtus  to  the  Ca|>itoline. 
AmoDg  the  ^s,  as  among  men,  he  claimed  to  be  pre-eminent;  he 
(leclareil  tliat  he  was  the  Latian  JuiHter ;  and  ho  challenged,  with  a 
]l«>incrk;  verse,  Japitcr  Cnpitolinus  to  combat. 

f  8.  He  endeavoured  to  manifest  his  divine  nature  by  archi- 
tectural constructions  of  colossal  and  fantastic  designs.  He 
eunnceted  the  imftorial  palace  with  the  temple  of  Castor  in  the 
Forum,  ])i*rlia|)N  by  a  scries  of  corridors  supported  on  a  bridge,  and 
ibni  iiiailo  the  temple  the  vestibule  of  the  paUce.  This  oonstruc- 
tiun  liasdisappearoil  without  leaving  a  tmce.  His  most  useful  work, 
was  the  afpiciluct  conveying  to  Home  the  waters  of  the  Aqua 
CUmlia  and  the  Anio  Novus ;  but  tlild  he  was  unable  to  complete, 
lie  |iliinmHl  a  work,  which,  often  designed,  has  bceu  only  recently 
fxccuteil,  the  making  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
His  most  during  construction  was  the  bridge  across  the  Gulf  of 
llaiw  (3!l  A.D.),  which  was  clearly  not  intended  to  be  permanent. 
A  tuotliSAyer,  it  is  said,  had  prophesicil  tluit  Qalus  would  never 
become  Kinfierur  any  more  than  he  would  drive  a  chariot  acroes  the 
Qiilf  of  Baia*.  Claiiui  determined  to  drive  across  it,  attended  by  a 
whole  army.  Having  collectc«l  all  the  sliipj  that  were  to  be  found 
in  all  the  havens  far  and  witle,  thus  im|)cding  the  regular  course  of 
cmninerce  ami  causing  serious  inconvenience,  he  drew  them  up  in 
duulJe  line  from  Hauli  to  PuteolL  On  this  bridge  of  shi|)s  was 
lib*od  a  great  fl«M»r  of  timlier,  which  was  covered  all  over  with  earth 
sad  jiaveil  like  a  high  roail.  A  new  and  unheard  of  spectacle  was 
ilevinril,  to  be  exbibitud  on  this  structure  before  it  was  demolished, 
siul  tlie  wliolo  sliore  fn>m  Minenum  to  Puteoli  was  crowded  with 
»|iwtatorN.  The  Emfieror,  dressed  in  armour  which  ha«l  been  worn 
by  Alexamler  the  Oretit,  rode  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  sokliers, 
.acruNs  tite  \M*^e  ami  entere«l  Puteoli  as  a  com|uen»r.  Next 
iiMirning  he  drove  Imck  in  a  triuni|)lml  chariot  but  drenscd  an  a 
cbarioteer  of  tla*  green  jiarty.    He  halted  at  the  centre  oUhe  bri<lgo 
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and  made  a  tpeeeh.  A  Umqoei  followed,  wbkh  laaicd  till  late  i» 
the  nighty  and  the  whole  scene  was  illuminated  with  torehea  en 
tlie  brklfe  and  on  the  ooaat.  Intoxication  prefailed  and  many 
gpectaton  were  drowned. 

If  he  waa  sealoua  for  hit  own  fame,  Oaiua  wai  Joaloui  of  the 
fame  of  othem.  He  cauaed  tlie  ttatuea  of  tlie  dbtinguishcd  men  uf 
tlie  Republic,  which  Auguattui  had  Hct  up  in  tlio  Campus,  to  U 
broken  in  pieces.  Ho  forbade  tlic  lant  devceiHlant  of  tlie  roiii|«]rii 
to  bear  tlie  name  Magnus.  Heconimamlcd  the  works  of  Virgil  ami 
livy  to  be  removed  fn>m  the  libraries,  on  the  ground  that  Virgil  hoil 
no  genius,  and  that  Livy  was  careless.  He  would  not  iM*rmit  tlio 
imago  of  his  own  ancestor  Agripiia  to  be  placed  bcKido  that  uf 
Augustus;  he  even  re|Hidiated  his  grandfaitlicr,  and  gave  out  ihst 
he  was  the  grandson  of  Augustus  and  Julls,  living  in  iiH.*est  like  tlie 
gmls. 

I  0.  11ie  extravagances  of  Gaius  at  hut  plunged  him  hiui 
financial  difliculties.  He  exhausted  tlie  hurge  treasures  accumulat^il 
by  Tiberius,  and  in  oriler  to  refill  his  empty  (mrse,  ho  bc^n  to 
lierscciito  the  nobles,  and  confiscate  the  projicrty  of  tlie  ridi. 
Hitherto,  he  had  steadfiistly  and  vehemently  deiiuiinced  sll  tlie 
works  of  Tiberius,  but,  pressc<l  by  want  of  gold,  he  did  m>t  haiitaie 
to  revive  the  law  of  treason  and  the  system  of  delation,  in  onler  tu 
plunder  his  fellow-citixciis. 

Apiieariiig  in  the  senate,  he  o|)cnly  praised  the  |iolicy  of  his 
predecessor,  and  announced  the  revival  of  tlio  hwn  of  fttaiv§iHM, 
The  senate  thanked  the  Kro|M;ror  for  his  clemency  in  )ieriiiittiii}( 
lliem  to  live,  and  decrccti  him  s|)ccial  honours.  Many  rich 
senators  were  sacrifianl  to  ap[icnse  the  Kin|ieror*s  cu|»i<liiy. 
L.  Annanis  Seneca  only  esca[Kt1  liecause  his  declining  ago  pro- 
mised that  his  wealth  would  80i»n  fnll  into  the  im|ierisl  colTen 
without  iMTOsecutiiig  him.  The  nuble  exiles  in  tlie  isilaiuls  were 
]mt  to  death,  an«l  their  fortunes  confiscatetl.  Hut  Gaiiu  iiltimalrly 
alienated  not  only  the  senate,  but  the  |teople,  by  im|io»iiig  nov 
taxes  wliksli  affected  Italy  ami  Rome,  ami  the  soldiers,  by  rcpcind* 
ing  their  wills. 

f  10.  But  before  he  went  so  far  as  to  tax  the  citixens  of  Rome 
(41  A.n.X  he  liod  plundered  Oaiil.  In  Scptcmlier,  30  A.n.,  he 
announced  that  hostilities  of  the  Germans  required  his  )4reseO(Y 
on  the  Rhine,  and  proceeileil  thither  with  a  retinue  of  daneen  ami 
gladiators.  Lentulus  Ga*tuliciis,  a  so!i-in-law  of  SejnnuH,  hml  Um 
now  for  ten  years  the  commander  of  the  legions  of  the  l*p|ier  Rhii.e. 
Refore  the  death  of  Tiberius,  ho  had  been  ooeusitl  «»f  Imvin*;  reUsid 
the  discipline  of  the  camp  in  order  to  win  the  favour  of  his  soldiefs. 
\Vhcn  he  was  threatened  by  disgrace,  he  boldly  defied  the  Kmponc  lu 
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mmon  Mn  from  tho  goremorihip  of  Upper  Gernumj,  and  Tiberius 
Wd  left  Mill  where  be  waa.  Perfaapa  the  pnrpoee  of  the  expedition 
ofQaloa  waa  to  aaiert  the  imperial  authoritj  over  thia  independent 
Ir^atna,  and  reatore  military  dispipline.  It  la  certain  that  the 
Wbariana  beyoml  the  lime$  were  at  thia  time  troubleaome,  and 
tlie  Tictovj  wiiich  Gaioa  announced  to  the  senate  may  have  been 
warranted  by  a  real  repulite  inflicteil  on  some  band  of  Qermans 
fttteni|4ing  to  invade  Oanl.^  At  thb  time  a  ccins|>iracy  was  formed, 
in  wbioli  fjentuliis  OiiHulicns  was  implicated.  The  object  of  the 
plot  waa  to  slay  Qaius  ami  place  M.  iKmiliu^  Lepidus  on  tlie 
throne;  Lc|Hdujf  had  been  a  favourite  of  tlie  Emjieror  and  a 
eomittnion  of  all  his  pleasures.  Gains  had  given  him  in  marriage 
his  bvourite  slater,  the  uiifortuiiate  Drusilla,  and  had  intended  to 
He^icnate  him  aa  succesHor  to  the  Empire.  The  surviving  sisters 
of  (Jatus,  Agrippina  ami  Julia,  intrigued  with  Jjepidus,  and  look 
port  in  this  treasonable  filut,  which  waa  discovered  in  October, 
30  A.n.  Gmtnlicus  and  I^|iidiM  were  executed,  and  the  two 
wmiien  were  bnnwhed.  Qultu  sent  a  full  account  of  I  heir  adultery 
ami  treasun  to  the  senate,  and  asked  the  fathers  lo  confer  no 
ilistinctiuns  on  his  kinsfolk  for  the  future.  He  also  sent  three 
nninbi,  ilestiiied  for  his  aHxamiaatlon,  to  be  deilicatetl  as  votive  of- 
ferings to  Mars  Ultor.  To  fill  the  place  of  Oo^tulicns,  lie  nppi»inteil 
I^Ncins  Galba  (afkerwards  Emperor),  who  enforce<l  and  restored 
iltiiri|iliiie  among  tlie  demoralised  legions. 

The  Emperor  spent  the  winter  at  Lngudunum,  where  he 
l«artiited  every  device  for  extorting  money  from  the  Inhabitants 
uT  (Saul.  PniKecutions  and  executions  were  the  order  of  the  day.' 
Auctions  were  held,  at  which  the  people  were  force«l  to  Iniy  at 
estnivagant  isriees.  ft  U  said,  that  furniture  of  the  imiierial 
palace  was  cimveyed  from  Home  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and 
tliat  the  Emperor  himself  played  the  auctioneer,  recommeiuling  each 
article  and  enooumging  the  bidding.  **  This  was  my  father's,**  he 
aiid,  **  this  my  grcat-gmnd father's  ;  this  was  a  trophy  of  Augustus ; 
this  an  Egyptian  rarity  of  Antony.**  By  such  means  the  Imperial 
difltiji  were  enrichcil.  Lugudunum  also  witnessed  tlie  great-gmnd- 
nn  of  Angustus  mocking  the  celebmtion  of  the  ceremony  at  his 
Altar,  which  re|)resenteil  the  union  of  the  Gallic  |irovinces.  Among 
tlie  contests  which  wore  instituted  in  his  honour  were  competitions 
in  rhetorie  an«l  verse.    Gains  compelled  the  unsuccessful  camliibites 


,  vi.  43 :  I    rtptu 
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cull«.guo  1,«1  dtol  bef««  the  end  of  «  0  yi^nd  ^i'"  '^"'*' 

lU  office.  In  .pnng.  l.o  advanced  nortUwanl  tnm  ullunuia 
to  the  Bhorce  of  tlie  ocean,  in  order  to  acliieve  the  work  wrw.  u 
greater  „amo«ake  l«d  «..e„.,.ted,  the  co^^I^Jt  or^J.,;  ■*'  ^ 
Ijwcct  w«.  ,„ggc,UHl  to  him  by  Adu.inii^  .  fngitrJl  Ic.  of 
that  ..land  who  had  ««,gbt  refuge  with  tU^Uomt^  -^^^ 
anny  which  Gaiue  J.ad  collected  reached  the  ZLm*  rT 
|K.r,b-<.thenvi«.  calle.1  Oe«.riac«mr::  :;u  g  JS"Iipli 

n  full  bait  e  army,  and  Oalu^  wIk,  reviowtj  bin  i^^[^' 
triwuc,  .uddenly  i«,u«l  ,  command  lo  ..ilc  arm.  a, KUlckZk 
'ilH.  soldier,  filled  their  behneUwith  the  .helin^ficrln™  ^ 
«  .puil.  of  tlje  ^  ..Kl  «,„t  to  Home  in  toS  5  tt  ZtX^ 

t«  quite  conceivable  tUt  this  eximoixlinary  caricat..^  rf  a 

hut  It  I.  ah»  poMible  that  the  »tory  may  be  a  lictitiou/i-mJv  rf, 

gcmime  expedition  which  came  to  iwti.ing.  '   """^  ''' 

Before  he  returned  to  Home,  in  oidcr  to  celebrate  there  wiih 

vwited  Caatra  Vetera  and  0|,|.idum  Ubiorum  ou  the  Lower  JlhiiK- 
and  report  «ld  that  ho  conceive.!  the  mo,.,t«.n.  idc*  of  dc4 „  I 
thoeo  troojjH  who,  twenty-five  yearn  ngo,  had  by  thel^    S 

h.mi»rer  let  fal hi«  bantering  manner,  and  which  w«m  fakou  uj. 

M  -erioua.  Hw  entry  into  Home  (Ai.gnrt  31.  40  a.u.)  i,..k  ikl 
form  of  an  ovat  on,  not  a  trinrnph  aa  he  |.roiw«.,l.  Fur  the  «•.,«(.. 
unec-rtam  what  hi.  real  wi»he.  were,  had  not  v.niure,!  to  dc*,«.|.i,u 
a  tmim  ..  until  he  h..tmon,ont;  and  G.I,,,,  filld  with  re««tn.c,... 
refused  b«r  tardy  offer.  « I  am  coming."  he  said.  «  but  i.M  for  (Ih, 
«nate,  1  am  connng  for  tbo  knight,  and  ,«.plo,  who  nl.-no  .lewve 
my  pawnee.  For  the  «,nate,  I  will  Ik,  neither  ,«,.ec  nor  a  oi.ixe... 
nut  an  Imjicralor  and  a  comjuerer." 

J  12.  From  the  moment  of  hi.  n-tum  the  Kmpciw  threw  .^.11 
the  reiuaiiilng  dinguise.  which  cloaked  the ,rehy.  and  all  tl* 

•TlKiM«li«niIhiiMii«bii»wllMil,«M.  I     t  S<««U.vea«..  \ll  i  s 
HOJIAS  KHPIRK. 
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liciioiM  of  liberty.  He  a|)peared  in  the  undiiigaieeil  ckATActer  of  an 
eoitem  autocrat  InMtcad  of  entering  Rome  at  a  oitixen,  be 
entiTTed  in  the  garb  of  an  mperator;  and  it  it  said  tliat  ho  would 
bftveawumod  the  diadem,  if  lie  bad  not  thought  binuielf  8U|ierior 
U>  tlie  kiiig«  of  the  ea«t  who  wore  it.  The  cnieltieH  and  excesuct 
oT  (lie  new  tjrsnny,  which  exceeded  what  had  been  hither* 
to  ex[jerionoed,  ncocusarily  led  to  conspiracies.  A  plot,  in  which 
Aoiciui  CerealiM,  who  will  meet  us  again  in  a  subsequent 
liriuciijate,  tuok  part,  was  detected,  and  the  senato  decreed  that  the 
Euipcrur  should  occupy  a  neat  in  the  curia,  elevated  so  high  that 
no  ooiuii»irator  could  reach  him.  Fear  of  his  life  made  Qaius 
duuUy  cruel,  ami  yet  the  nobles,  instead  of  striking  a  blow  for 
their  frectUnn,  tried  to  save  themselves  by  servility  to  the  worth- 
less lavourites  and  delators.  Such  was  tins  freed  man  Proto;i(encs, 
wlio  carried  about  with  him  two  tiiblets  called  8itM*d  and  Dofff/er, 
un  which  the  names  were  inscribed  of  those  who  wero  marked  uut 
lor  death  by  excctition  or  assassinatiuu.  To  what  a  ixuts  the  spirit 
of  the  senate  had  descended  is  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  Scribouius 
I'roenlus.  One  day  when  Protogenes  entered  the  curia  and  the 
Mustom  ])reHscd  forward  to  slinke  hands  with  hiui,  he  cried  to  Pru- 
euliiB  wlio  was  among  tlicm,  *'  What  I  darest  thou,  the  enemy  of 
t'ii'sar,  to  sidute  roeV*  The  word  was  hardly  s|)oken  when  the 
Kstliers  fell  upon  their  brother  senator,  and  stabbed  him  to  death 
vitlitlieir  styles.  From  such  men  the  tyrant  thought  he  had  little 
tofev. 

§  13.  Financial  diiTiculties  drove  the  Emperor  at  length  into 
iniiNJsiDg  a  number  of  new  taxes  on  Italy  and  Home,  and  these 
messures  deprived  him  of  any  vestige  of  popularity  that  he  still 
enjiiyed  with  the  jMipulace  on  account  of  the  kIiuws  with  which  he 
snitMcd  them.  In  January,  41  a.d.,  he  im|tused  a  tax  on  imports 
St  die  Italian  harbours,  and  at  the  gates  of  the  Italian  citieK,  in- 
doding  Koine.  He  onlained  a  fee  of  *Ji  ])er  cent,  for  iiersons 
■uiiig  in  the  coorts  of  law.  lie  establiithed  an  income  tax,  which 
wu  levied  even  on  {iroHtitutes.  He  seemH  to  have  slso  resorted  t«> 
tlie  device  of  debtiHing  the  currency.*  A  feeliuj*  of  hostility  grew 
Qp  between  the  |ieople  and  their  ruler ;  and  it  is  tiaid  that  (Juius, 
ili»giiiitc«l«t  the  symptoms  of  his  un)H)pularlty,  expressed  the  wish, 
'*  Would  that  the  Human  jieople  \m\  only  one  neck  !" 

But  from  these  new  im|N)sts  men  nad  not  long  to  suffer.  A 
coiis|iirecy  was  fornK-d  among  the  prsetorian  ofliccrs,  in  which 
Cjisius  Cha*rea,  who  owed  a  jiersonnl  grudge  to  the  Emiteror,  and 
HaUqus,  both  tribunes  of  the  pnetorian  guards,  took  the  most 
active  ]isrt.    L.  Annius  Vinicianus  and  mmie  of  the  ini|K*rial 

*  HUllw,  Xi7v.  Iv.  f .  33 :  l-Iii  plum  |ilii»  nliiun  aiMc  Udtnu. 
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fraadnw  wera  «lto  fmplicated*  The  blow  wm  itniek  oa  the 
24Ui  of  Janmrj  (41  aj>.)  jutt  m  Omim  wm  making  preptm- 
tioM  for  A  campaigii  of  extortkNi  in  the  rich  provinoo  of  Ef(y|4. 
The  aBMUHtmtion  wm  noooin|4iiihed  bj  Clmmft  and  hb  folloHi  in 
th«  vaulted  corridor  wliich  connected  ihe  fmlace  ¥rith  the  Circus 
l^Iaximne,  thnmgli  wliich  Oaiiu  was  paniog  to  tee  the  liome^^Acc*. 
11ie  conapiratore  succeeded  in  esca|>ing  from  the  swords  o(  iIm 
German  boilyguards,  and  the  eorpre  of  Qaius  was  iMstily  intefieJ 
iu  the  Lamian  gardens.  At  a  later  period  it  was  exhumed  sikl 
cremated  by  tlie  sisters  wliom  lie  bad  banished.  At  his  Jcalh 
Gaios  was  only  thirty  years  old. 

SifiCT.  III.— PnoTixcuL  GoTBAMMBirr.    The  Jbws. 

f  14.  If  the  ]<rincipAte  of  Gaius  was  a  reaction  on  that  of 
Tiberins  in  domestic  policy,  so  too  in  provincial  affairs  lie  ainwHl  st 
altering  the  arrangements  of  hts  predecessor.  Tiberius  liad  deiKMil 
Antiochus  of  Commagene,  and  made  that  district  a  province ;  Gsitu 
restored  it  to  the  deposed  Icing's  son,  Antiochus  IV.  R|4pliAiict 
Magnus,  increased  it  by  the  Cilician  coast,  and  restored  100,00\00d 
Msterces,  the  confiscated  property  of  his  latlier.  AgripiKi,  wJioni 
'llberius  had  imprisoned,  received  the  tetrarchy*  of  his  unclr, 
Philip  II.,  who  had  recently  died,  and  in  addition  Abilene.  Twu 
yearn  later,  lie  induced  tlie  Kmiieror  to  depoMo  Anti|nui  and  his  wife 
llerodias,  the  rulers  of  Samaria,  and  send  tliem  into  exik*,  on  tbe 
ground  of  treason.  Samaria  wss  given  to  Agripfia,  wlio  thus  uiiitcU 
under  bis  8co|)tre  the  lands  which  had  funned  the  kingdom  of 
Ilcrod  the  Great,  with  the  exception  of  the  ]>ft)vinco  Jiuleo.  In 
^liroce  a  lloman  oflicer  bail  governed  the  inheritinco  of  Cutyt 
since  19  a.d.  Gnius  restored  it  to  Ulicemctilccs,  son  of  Cotyn, 
and  increased  the  realm  by  the  rest  of  Thrace,  wliicli  had  bclon^^ed 
to  another  Hho*metaloos,  the  son  of  HluiHciiiiuriH.  The  yoiin;^ 
bfX)thers  of  the  restored  Itho^mctalces  had  been  brought  up  with 
Gaius  himself  in  Italy,  and  were  related  through  tlieir  mother 
Antonia  Tryphaina  with  his  ohti  grandmother  Antonia.  lie  (liere- 
f'jre  provided  them  also  with  kingdomH.  To  i*uleiiio  he  gave  PuutuH 
Polcmuniacns,  and  to  Cotys  Lesser  Armenia.  Another  a|»iioiut- 
ment  made  by  Gaius  at  the  same  time  (}iH  a.d.)  was  that  (»f  tlio 
Arabian  Scabrous  to  the  throne  of  Ituru^a. 

But  while  ho  restorctl  defiondent  kln;;dom8  in  the  cost,  he  pulled 
down  a  dependent  kingdom  in  the  west.  Ptolemy,  king  oi 
Mauretania,  was  summoned  to  Rome  and  exccutetl,  in  order  thst 
his  treasures  might  replenish  tbe  Emperor*s  coffers.     It  H-aicon* 
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templated  to  divide  MaureUnta  into  two  prorlncai,  CMtriensb 
tml  Tiogitmna ;  And  thin  Armnj^eroontwas  artorwardt  carried  out 
Uaiui  alio  ina«1o  an  ailmiuittrative  change  in  the  ncighhouring 
pruviocee  of  Africa  and  Nuniidia.  Africa  wag  tlie  onljr  senatorial 
invrince  in  which  a  legion  was  stationod  under  the  command  of 
tlie  governor.  Qaius  removed  thli  anomaly  by  consigning  the 
Irgiui  to  an  im|ierial  legntus,  wlio  was  altio  entrusted  with  civil 
fmictiuos  in  Numidia,  while  the  fx>wcni  of  the  |»rocon9ul  were 
cuiifincd  to  the  atliuiuMtrntiuti  of  civil  aflairs  in  Africa  Vvtus. 

§  15.  Tlio  claim  of  the  Krnpcror  to  receive  adoration  an  a  god  led 
to  diftnrljances  among  the  Jews,  both  in  Judca  snd  at  Alexamlrla. 
In  3h  iix.  Ilcrud  Agri|>]ia  visited  Alexandria  on  the  way  to  his 
new  kiu<:dom.  His  a|>)iciimnce  In  the  streetK  In  roynl  state  led  to 
in  auti-Jcwish  demonstration  among  the  noii* Jewish  iN)pti)atiun; 
Slid  tlie  |irefcci  of  Kgypt,  Avillius  FInccus,  with  a  jseal  which 
|iruvod  unluclcy  for  himself,  seized  the  opfwrt unity  to  require  that 
tbe  Jews,  whom  tliey  detested,  shoidd  set  up  statues  of  theKmperor 
in  tlieir  synagogues.  Wlien  the  Jews  refused  to  sulnnit  to  such 
to  sbuinination,  their  felbw-citixcns  drove  them  Into  one  quarter 
<»f  the  town*  and  destroyed  their  dwellings  throughout  the  rest. 
Mtny  of  them  were  slain  in  the  tumult  But  Flaccus,  who  had  also 
itttKil  sn  Cilict  forbidding  the  Jews  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  iiaid  the 
IMwlty  of  his  wrong-doing.  Ho  was  immediately  suiKrntoded,  and 
Hilt  as  a  prisoner  to  Home  by  Bassus,  who  succcetlcd  him.  1'he 
JtWH,  liowever,  liad  only  a  short  resftite.  When  Oaius  began  to 
claim  divine  worship  from  all  his  subjects,  he  would  not  brook  the 
Kulitsry  refusal  of  the  Jews.  It  was  ox|)ected  that  a  decree  would 
pi  forth,  onlaining  that  the  im|X)rial  ima;;o  should  bo  set  up  in  all 
syna}^(;ues;  and  with  a  view  to  avert,  if  ix)ssible,  such  a  calamity, 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  sent  an  cniliassy  to  apv>eal  directly  to  the 
Km|ien»r  (10  a.u.).  The  details  of  this  embassy  have  come  down 
to  OS  from  the  |ien  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ambassadors, 
tlie  hfanied  i»liilosopher  Pliilo.  At  the  samo  time  the  Alexau- 
(Irtsiw  nent  a  counter-emliassy  to  thwart  the  Jews.  When  they 
srrind  on  the  coast  of  (*ampnniA,  the  tidings  met  them  that 
unleniliad  just  been  issued  to  Petronius,  the  governor  of  Jnde;i,  to 
net  up  a 'c'dossal  statue  of  the  Emiwror  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  at 
Jemsalem.  Gains  was  at  this  time  engagctl  in  transforming  the 
iHmse  sml  ganlens  of  the  I^nilas  intoa  n»yal  residence,  and  the  rival 
emlNwiies  from  Alexandria  were  summoned  thither.  They  found 
him  hurrying  aliout  from  nxim  to  room,  surrounded  by  architects 
snd  Workmen,  to  whom  he  was  giving  directions,  ond  they  were 
com|iellctl  to  follow  in  his  train.  Stopping  to  address  the  Jews,  he 
sdicd,  "Are  you  tlie  God -haters,  who  deny  my  divinity,  which  all 
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tho  world  acknowledges  ?"  The  Alexandrian  euvoyn  liastened  to 
put  in  their  word,  **  Lonl  and  master,  these  Jews  alone  have  ntvucA 
to  sacrifice  for  your  safety.*'  '*Nay,  Lord  Gaiui,**  said  the  Jcn-s, 
**  it  is  a  slander.  We  sacrificed  for  yon,  not  once,  but  thrice ;  finit 
when  you  attsumcd  the  empire,  then  when  yuu  recoveroil  from  ytmr 
sickncMi,  and  apiin  for  your  success  against  the  Qvniians.**  **  Yi»,* 
oijscrved Gains,  "you  sacrificed /ar  me,  not  to  nie  ;"  and  therciiiioii 
lie  hurrioil  to  anotlier  room,  the  Juws  trcuiblingi  and  their  rivslH 
jeering,  **  as  in  a  play.**  The  next  remark  lie  addressed  to  tlu'iii 
was,  ••  Pray,  why  do  ye  not  eat  pork  ?  *•  Finally  he  disniisMxl 
them  with  the  observation,  *'  Men  wlio  deem  me  no  g<id  are  aftiT 
all  mure  unlucky  than  guilty/'  The  embassy  of  I'hilo  and  liia 
fellows  was  a  failure.  Gaius  was  resolved  to  im|K>Ke  his  wur^liip 
un  the  Jews,  and  his  orders  to  IVtrunius  were  confirmctl.  T\w 
rebellion  of  Judca  seemed  inevitablei  when  the  death  of  the  uiatl 
tyrant  averted  the  sacrilege  from  the  temple  of  Jerusilem. 
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CHAFren  XV. 

tUE  KIMOIPATIS  OK  CLAUDIUS  (41-64  A.D.). 

I  1.  Clrcimatancf •  of  tlit  accewion  of.  Claudiui.  Idea  of  rtitorlsff  tiM 
ftfpMblic  The  prietorian  guard*  and  the  acnate.  (  2.  luuXy  HfS  ami 
character  of  Claudiu*.  f  U.  IIU  legitimacy.  Conuectioa  of  Ciaudian 
and  Julian  housee.  Marriage  relatluushiiM.  1 4.  Keactioa  againet  policy 
•f  Oaiun,  f  5.  neri«ioB  of  the  acnnte.  CeiiiM>nihi|i  of  Claudiua.  Kx- 
tension  of  Jtuman  dvitoi  to  Qaul.  Increaae  of  fNitriciate.  Extension 
of  )M»ro<priuin.  Heligion.  Jewe.  Secular  games.  §  6.  Administm* 
tion  of  justice,  f  7.  The  KittriuM,  JUi-hitcita,  |  8.  Public  works. 
I  draining  of  Fucine  Inlce,  and  naral  s|iectacle.  §  \i,  I'rorincinI 
adniiuistratiirti.  .Vaurtftania.  f  10.  CWkulo  on  the  Khine.  Lower 
(•emMttv.  I  II.  V\t\Kr  iJermany.  {  Ti.  I'aunonin.  The  Suevians. 
§  13.  N*ew  |iruvi)ices.  The  clivnt  kingdoms.  3lithradates  and  the 
kingdom  of  Uw|iorus.  |  14.  Juden  and  Agrii»|Ki.  Cos.  Uyiantium. 
9  l.'t.  Kin|d«»ynient  of  frcedmen  by  Claudius.  |  10.  Marriage  of 
riaudiu*.  Messnlina.  §  17.  lN>sition  and  influence  of  the  Empress. 
Ksile  and  death  of  Julia.  Instruction  of  Apidus  Silnnus,  Vnlttriaa 
AHJaticus,  and  l'u)i|KTa  .Snbina.  §  18.  Messalioas  intrigue  with  Silius. 
Thpir  marri.ige.  .Stratngem  of  Narci>sus  and  the  freedmen.  |  10. 
The  orgies  of  Mcs^^alina.  Death  of  Silius  and  Messalinn.  §  20. 
AKri|>piBa  and  her  designs.  |  21.  Her  marriage  with  Claudius. 
1»r.ith  of  Lucius  8ilauus  and  Ullia  Paulina.  §  22.  Character  of 
Agri|i|»iiia  and  her  court.    |  23.  Her  schemes  for  her  son.     Kero  and 
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Itritminicui.  Marriugt  of  N«ra  mid  OcUvia.  Agript4iift*i  infliiMire 
uliAkM.  I  24.  Stryg)(l«  of  Xi  ^mim  mid  Afrippina.  Ittfttmctioii  of 
Ikfiiiiliii  Upida.  |  25.  Death  of  CUiiUiui.  |  20.  ArmuKrnieiiU  of 
AKri)»|4iui  for  the  «rce»tion  of  Mem.  lie  U  ncveptvtl  \»y  the  KuanU 
iiihI  tiie  MiMte.    |  27.  Iteilicatioii  of  CUudiiM.     §  29.  >SeiittVs  fatirc, 


SKCY.   I.— AcCKhHION  AND  CUARAOTKU  OV  Ol«AUUIUM. 

f  1.  Gaium  C\khabwa8  tho  first  of  a  long  Hat  of  Koiiian  KiuiKMrurM 
w)h>  wcro  tkiitiiicd  to  fall  by  tlio  haiula  of  aaaaaains.  Ilia  deatli  kil 
to  a  Hvrious  crisia,  for  tlie  coiia|)initors  liad  acted  witlioiit  a  tlioii«(lit 
of  wliat  wnM  to  oumo,  and  no  one  waa  marked  out  to  step  into  thv 
]ilacu  of  the  murdered  Kmiieror.  Auguatua  had  formally  aelecttil 
Tiboriiu(aahia8uccoaMi»r,and  conferred  un  him  the  tribunician|iu«\*r; 
Tiljcriua  had  practically  Hclocled  Uuiui  by  hia  teatameut,  hut 
QaiiM  had  not  either  conferred  a  aliaro  of  tho  inifierial  |in*ropUive8 
on  any  one,  or  made  a  will.  'Jima  it  ai<emed  o|)en  (o  the  Rimte 
and  the  Koman  iicople  to  put  into  iNractIco  the  cunstitutiotLil 
theory  that  tho  Empire  \va«  elective. 

As  soon  afl  tho  aHHnsahiation  liecame  known,  the  cimihuU  Si'Utiiis 
Saturniuus  and  Pomiioniua  Secimdua  ordered  the  url«n  cuhorta  to 
peat  tliemHelves  in  varicma  jiarta  of  tho  city,  and  immetliately 
called  together  tho  flcnnto  to  diliU'rato  on  what  wna  to  Iw  done. 
Tho  fathcntmet  in  the  temple  of  Capitolino  Jupiter,  an«l  not,  as 
naual,  in  the  Curia  Julia,  am  though  in  thia  building  they  wiiuKl  liato 
been  under  the  inlluenco  of  the  Julian  name.  They  were  unnniniuui 
in  denouncing  tho  tyrannical  rule  of  UiiiuM,  in  aboliahing  Ium  uii- 
]H>pular  taxca,  and  in  )>romiKing  a  donative  to  tho  aoldiera.  But 
they  were  divided  on  the  more  momeiitoua  queation  aa  to  the 
future  of  the  atate.  Some  held  that  tho  free  lUpublic  ahould  bo 
a*atoreil  and  the  conKtitution  of  the  Ca'H;ira  abtdiiihed ;  othera  vutt«l 
that  tho  riiiicipato  ahould  continue,  but  in  another  family,  ami 
there  were  not  wanting  cnndidutea  for  the  aupremo  plnce.  'Jliiy 
could  conio  to  no  aga*ement,  but,  before  they  he|«nnit(d,  adecrcv 
waa  iiaHaiil  in  honour  of  Cassias  C'hwrea  atid  the  other  cotii(|»inUun', 
and  the  watchword  given  by  tho  conaula  to  thu  city  cohorts  wm 
Lihertai,  Cha>rea  then  aeut  an  oflicer  to  put  to  death  the  Kni|irtM 
Oesonia  and  her  infant  thuightcr. 

But  tho  solution  of  the  ditliculty  did  not  rest  with  the  Heuale. 
Tho  pnetorian  guarda  had  already  determined  that  the  Kmpirv  w'ai 
not  to  be  abolished,  and  wlio  the  next  Km|H:ror  waa  to  be.  In  tlic 
confusion  which  followcil  the  asaandnation,  aomo  of  these  suldicn 
had  rushed  into  the  |>alace  in  search  of  plunder,  and  had  diwovefedi 
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bkUett  bdiiod  a  enrUin,  in  fetr  of  hit  life,  Claudiut,  the  too  of 
Dnisus  and  brother  of  Oemuioicus.  Thejr  greeted  him  with  the 
title  luperataTt  and  carried  him  off  to  the  pnetorian  camji.  lite 
rtttoratlun  of  the  Republie  woakl  have  meant  the  dinolution  of  the 
giitrdiH  *nd  tliejr  were  naturally  reiolved  to  hinder  it.  Claudiun 
wtfered  before  accepting;  the  dignity  wliich  was  thus  thnist  ii)ion 
him  Aod  of  wliich  he  had  periiaiM  never  dreamt  But  the  in- 
liitHice  of  the  eoldicns  the  voice  of  the  iwople  who  gathered  round 
the  lenate  on  the  following  morning,  and  the  oouniels  of  Horod 
A^ripiAy  who  went  to  and  fro  1>et\vecn  the  senate  and  the  cam{\ 
«letfrroiiued  him  to  yield ;  and  he  promised  the  i^uftnls,  when  they 
tuik  the  oath  of  allegiance,  a  donative  of  15,000  sesterces  (£120) 
each.  He  was  the  fir^t  of  the  Cicsars  who  bouglit  the  fidelity  of  tiie 
ftJdiers  by  a  duiuitive.  It  would  have  been  useless  for  the  senate 
to  alteiiii»t  to  struggle  against  the  will  of  the  {tnutorians,  even  if 
the  urliaii  cohorts  had  continued  to  support  it,  but  these  went 
over  to  the  other  side. 

Claudius  was  then  conducted  to  the  italaco  by  the  ]ira3torians, 
and  he  onlerid  the  senate  to  come  to  him  there.  'J'he  senators  did 
not  dare  to  refuse ;  oidy  the  conspiraturi  Chajrea  and  Sabinus  held 
out,  and  ]irotesteil  a;:ainst  the  rephux*nieut  of  a  madman  by  an 
iiliot.  Tlie  usu^d  decrees  were  itossed  conferring  the  imperial 
|tuwers  u|ion  Claudius,  the  first,  but  by  no  means  the  liuit,  Roman 
Emperor  who  was  elected  by  the  will  of  the  iiraaorian  guards. 

iJhKUSA  and  others  of  the  oonspimtors  were  immediately  executed. 
Kahinus  was  pardoned,  but  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword, 
liaviiig  declartid  that  he  could  not  survive  the  accession  of  another 
Csvar.  For  all  the  other  acts  of  the  sliort  interregnum  a  general 
psnlon  was  i>roclaimcd.  But  the  assaitsinatiou  of  his  nephew  had 
nukle  a  deep  impression  on  Claudius,  and  ho  adopted  the  i>ractice  of 
keeping  guards  continiully  posted  round  his  jierson,  even  when  ho 
sat  at  tiblc.  All  iiersons  who  were  admitted  to  the  imperial 
a|(imiients  were  searched  liefore  they  cntere«l. 

1 2.  The  new  Kinfieror,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Qerm>inicus*,  was 
Wn  at  Lu;;uduiiuui  on  the  day  on  which  thd  temple  of  Augustus 
and  Home  was  dediciited  there  by  his  father  (10  ac).  He  was  thus 
aUmt  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  lie  had 
always  been  regardeil  and  treated  by  his  family  as  half  an  imbecile, 
but  hill  defects  seem  to  have  been  physical  rather  than  mental. 
His  coostitutk>ii  was  weak ;  his  hands  trembled ;  he  halted  on  one 
lej{ ;  and  his  S|ieecli  was  thick.  labouring  under  these  disadvantages, 
lie  was  neglected  by  his  mother,  who  described  him  as  a  "  monster,** 
and  Wfl  to  the  care  of  servants.  His  grandmother  LivU  ignored 
'  *  Pan  mom:  TI.  Claudlss  Dn»l  t,  Cmur  Augsalui  OtraaiilcsB. 
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bim.  Augustiaii  iodecd,  rccogniaed  that  h«  was  not  such  a  fool  m 
h«  Memed,  but  sligliteil  him^  deemiug  him  worthy  of  no  higher 
dignity  than  an  augnratc,  and  leaving  him  only  a  rcry  tuudl 
bequctt  in  his  will.  Tiberius  treated  him  with  undingiiised  con- 
tempt, and  seeing  no  ho|w  of  a  public  career,  Claudius  retired  to 
the  country,  devoted  himself  to  llteratuns  and  amuMcd  hinmelf 
with  tho  society  of  low  |icoplo.  Under  his  nephew  Qaius  lie  was 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  tlie  consuUhi|s  and  thereby  entered  the 
senatorial  rank.  But  his  wanton  kinsman  forced  him  to  submit  to 
all  kinds  of  indignities  and  insults.  lie  was  slighted  in  the  airis, 
and  at  the  court  was  the  butt  of  tho  Emiicror's  rollicking  cuni- 
panions.  Tho  senate  selected  him  as  tho  head  of  a  dqiutatiou  to 
Gaius  in  Oaul,  and  on  that  occasion  he  was  ducked  in  tho  rifiT 
Rhone.  Ho  was  created  priest  to  Gains  as  Jupiter  Jjitiaris,  and 
ruined  by  the  enormous  expenses  which  devolved  u|<m  him  in  tlwt 
cafiacity.  Yot,  as  Qaius  had  no  children,  tlio  more  farsighted,  like 
Herod  Agripiio,  saw  that  CUudius  might  one  day  Ijo  a  caiidi«lato 
for  empire,  and  took  care  tu  maintain  friendly  relations  with  him. 

He  wrote  three  largo  historical  works:  a  history  of  tho  Ktn1}(csu^ 
in  twenty  books;  a  history  of  tho  Carthaginians,  in  eight  nooks; 
and  a  history  of  the  lloman  state  since  tlio  battle  of  Actium,  in 
forty-one  liooks.  Ho  also  wrote  his  own  biography,  in  eight  Dookx ; 
a  defence  of  Cicero  against  the  censures  of  Asinius  Callus ;  a  treatiie 
on  dice-playing,  and  a  Greek  comedy.  1*ho  Ktruscan  and  Csr- 
thaginisn  histories  were  also  written  in  Greek.  He  studietl  granniiar, 
and  attempted  to  enrich  tho  I^tiu  alphabet  by  threo  now  lettrri,* 
which,  however,  did  not  survive  his  rei^n.  Hut  though  he  ini 
crammed  with  antiquarian  lore,  he  had  little  Judgment  in  applying 
it,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  did  not  tend  to  nuike  liim 
|>ractical.  Yet  it  was  a  gross  misa'prescntation  to  i>ay  that  he  wax 
half-witted.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  ho  surprised  all  liy 
showing  considerable  talent  for  administration,  as  well  as  a  gcnninc 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  tho  state.  He  was  a  weak-mimW 
|ie<1ant,  and  lived  under  tho  iutluence  of  his  wives  and  his  fifeil- 
men,  but  ho  was  far  from  lieing  an  imiiecile.  He  and  James  I.  of 
England,  to  whom  he  Ikis  aptly  lHji*n  com|iiirei],  are  the  tir^i 
notorious  examples  of  pedants  on  the  throne.  They  were  alike 
also  in  their  ungainly  figures,  coarse  manncra,  and  want  of  persoasl 
dignity.  The  fsco  of  Claudius,  as  represented  in  his  busts,  aai 
handsome,  and  has  a  look  of  pain  or  weariness,  which  givex  it 
a  certain  interest. 

*  The  vuM  uieful  of  theje  iH/VclUct  I  Wo  meet  this  ajmbbl  frequentlj  !■  tk 
WM  the  tUeUncUun  of  u  and  v,  by  lulng  en  I  li»cri|iClMW  of  hie  rvlgn.  Thmamplitfi 
tavertci  dlgusnA  for  tho  letter  eeund.  I  wee  written  uupUeJIt. 
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§  3.  dauditiii  did  not  belong,  •irictly  tpeaking,  to  the  houee  of 
the  CenrR.  Ife  Iiad  not  been  traaiifeiTed  into  tbe  Julian  gcnit, 
like  hii  uncle  Tiberiiiii  and  bis  brother  Oermanicue. 

When  therefore  lie  adopted  tbe  name  **  Ca*8nr,*'  it  ii'aa  in  strict- 
BCM  no  longer  a  family  tiame,  but  an  imperial  title.  Yet  Claudius 
had  been  io  closely  assudated  with  the  family  of  the  Ciesara  that 
hilt  aMumptioii  of  the  Julian  co$;nomen  may  have  hardly  seemed 
an  innovation.  Tlie  Claudians  and  Julians  had  been  so  closely 
oineectcd  since  the  marriage  of  Augustus  and  Livia  that  they 
were  slmoat  rc^^rilcd  an  a  single  house.  It  was  the  policy  of 
Claiitliiis  to  emphasixo  his  connection  with  Augustus.  He  caused 
the  divine  honours,  which  1'iberius  had  refused,  to  be  grantcil  to 
his  gnindiiiother  Livia  Augusta.  His  position  was  perhaps  further 
Rtrcngtiicned  by  bin  marriage  with  Valeria  Mcssalina,  who  was  a 
ilcsceiidant  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.*  Their  daughter 
(Hrtavia  wtm  intended  to  be  the  bride  of  1*,  Junius  Silanus,  who  was 
a  ^rcat-gnsnt-grandiion  of  Augustus;  and  his  other  daughter,. 
Aiitonia,  by  a  former  wife,  was  afriauceil  to  Cii.  Ponipoius  Magnus, 
who  was  connecuxl  through  his  (sirents  with  several  distinguished 
finii]ics.t 

9  4.  Tbe  reij^n  of  Chiudius  wan  marked  by  a  reaction  against 
that  of  (laius,  as  that  of  Gains  had  been  marked  by  a  reaction 
against  that  of  Tiberius.  The  new  Km|)cror  showed  himself 
dement  and  moderate.  The  acts  of  Gains  were  annulled;  the 
estates  which  he  had  confiscated  were  roytored  to  their  owners,  ami 
tbe  statues  of  which  he  had  robbed  the  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia 
were  sent  Imck  to  their  homes.  Exiles  ami  prisoners  who  were 
MiflVring  under  the  charge  of  treason,  were  pardoned,  and  Julia 
sisl  Agripiiina,  tlie  nieces  of  the  Kmiwror,  were  recalled  from  the 
UmislniRnt  to  which  they  had  licen  condonmetl  by  their  brother. 
Olie  new  year's  iiresents,  which  Gains  luid  demanded  from  his 
•ubjects,  were  forbidden,  and  the  Kmperor  accepted  the  inheritance 
of  no  man  who  liad  relativa<i.  Ihit  the  aristocrats  were  not  at  first 
contented  with  the  rule  of  one  whom  they  had  been  t:iught  to 
re>;ard  with  a  pitying  contempt.  Tlio  fate  of  Gains  sliowei  how 
cany  it  wai  to  overthrow  an  KmiKTor,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
s«|iirants  to  the  supreme  ))i»wi*r.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  strike 
down  Clautiius  and  set  in  his  place  L.  Annius  Yinicianus,  a  promi- 
iKOt  senator.  The  movement  was  sup|x>rled  by  Furius  Camillus 
Keribouianus,  governor  of  Dalmatia,  who  undertook  to  march  into 
Italy  at  the  head  of  the  two  legions  umler  his  conmiand,  and  sent 
A  message  of  insolent  defiance  to  Claudius,  who  was  so  terrified 

•  Hm  brhiw,  f  It. 

t  TW  C«l|MiniU  11mm.  uA  Um  UdaU  C^itel.  m  wdl  m  Um  tHMopdU      , 
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that  he  thought  of  resigning  the  Empire.  But  tlie  loldiert  ivftmtl 
to  follow  their  cominAndor  when  lie  unnouuced  his  intention,  atid 
he  was  forced  to  fly  to  one  of  the  islamls  oflf  the  coast,  to  escsiw 
their  anger.  The  legions  (VII.  and  XI.)  were  rewarded  for  their 
loyalty,  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  conferred  n[iou  each  the  titles 
of  Claudiant  J*ioui,  FUUhftd.  The  chief  conspirators  were  pun- 
ished hy  death  or  committed  suicide. 


Sect.  IL — ^Admimistuation  ov  Clauuiuh. 

f  5.  Claudius  endcaTuured  to  model  his  statcsniamiliip  on  tlmt  uf 
Augustus.  He  set  himself  to  restore  the  relations  of  cordiality 
which  had  suhsistcd  hctwccn  senate  and  Prince|)s  under  the 
first  Em^ieror.  The  division  of  jiower  between  them  was  Mtrictly 
maintained,  and  Claudius  was  prompted  by  his  in^^sioii  fur  antiquity 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  senate.  He  reserved  for  niemberi  uf 
that  ancient  order  stx^cial  seats  in  the  Circus  Maxinuu.  Ilio 
influence  of  the  senate  was  also  increased  by  the  rivalry  which 
existed  between  the  frecdmen  and  the  wives  of  the  Km|icrur,  each 
INUty  seeking  a  sup^iort  in  the  authority  of  the  Heiiate.  Tlio  list  of 
the  order  had  not  been  advised  since  the  reign  of  August um,  aiid 
Claudiiu  undertook  the  unjiopular  task,  which  his  twu  {irttlecesion 
had  omitted.  The  task  was  necessary^  but  like  maeit  things  which 
Claudius  did,  he  |)erformed  it  in  a  manner  which  excitcil  ridicule. 
Instead  of  simply  assuming  censorial  [lowcr,  ho  revived  (17, 48  a.d.)* 
the  oflice  of  censor— a  title  which  Augustus  had  avoide<l — and  hcM 
a  lustrum.  His  culleaguo  In  the  oflice  W!is  L.  Vitellius.  1  he  act 
was  harmless,  but  it  seemed  to  s;ivour  uf  the  antiquarian  on  the 
throne,  and  when  the  /.ealous  censor  isKued  fifty  edicts  in  uiie  dajr, 
tliere  was  matter  for  jest  in  Hume.  But  usefid  business- was  done. 
Many  new  members  were  admittid  into  the  senate,  and  the 
ecpicstrian  order  was  aUo  reviseil.  Claudius  showed  that  he  had  nut 
furgotten  the  land  of  \\U  birth,  by  [Kiving  the  way  fur  extciidiii;; 
theyus  ho^ai'i'v.m  t/>  the  three  Gauls,  cu  far  as  they  already  |iu»itieiMHl 
the  civitas  iina  iuffiiujio.  Natives  uf  (inllia  Narbunennis,  uf  S|ain 
and  Africa,  had  already  been  admitted  tu  the  senate,  and  iIm 
magistracies;  Claudius  extended  the  privilege  to  the  ^Kdnl,  wliu,a« 
the  first  Gallic  allies  of  Hume,  were  calletl  the  "brothers of  tli« 
Itoman  people."  This  mnrk  of  favour  came  fitly  from  the  soiiuf 
Drusus,  the  brother  of  German icus,  and  the  conrpicrur  of  Britain. 
The  sjieech  which  Cl:\udius  |>ronounceil  on  this  oocasiun  bcfufv  tlie 

*  lle«|»iic«n  ft!io-u«ur  dcalguAie  In  47  I  futluwing  year.    1I»  l«!d  ItilvwB  beta* 
A.U.,  but  it  U  uiiccrtAln  whHlier  tlie on-  j  tbe  auluiun  uT 48  a.k 
•oriblp  began  la   tbli,  ur   But  till  Um  I 
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mmU  wm  ebftraoteristio  of  the  miui.  Two  oontidembla  fragmenta 
of  it  htitt  bceii  proienred  on  bronio  UUIeU,  which  wen  dug  up  at 
Lyons,  and  wa  can  Judge  from  thoe  remaina  that  tlie  oratkm  wan 
kmg  and  ramUling,  diipbying  knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Home,  wbicli  bore  very  little  on  tlio  matter  in  hand,  and  illustrating 
that  want  of  eense  of  |»roportion,  which  made  even  the  best  acts  of 
Claudius  seem  a  little  absuit).  After  a  long  and  tedious  historical 
diaiulution,  ho  suddenly  breaks  out  in  an  address  to  himself  which 
is  simply  grotesque :  ^  Uiit  it  is  high  time  for  thee,  0  Tilwrius 
CiL«ir  Cicnnaniciu,  to  unfokl  to  the  conscript  fathers  the  aim  of 
thy  duNXMinic.*' 

Like  AugiistUK,  Claudius  was  siiocially  empowered  by  the  senate 
(in  tlio  year  of  his  censorship)  to  increase  tlie  number  of  patrician 
liunilies,  which  were  gradually  dwindling,  with  a  view  to  the 
dmservalion  of  religious  ceremonies.  Hiis  was  a  work  tlioronghly 
cuiigcnial  to  tlie  sfiirit  of  the  antiquarian  sovran.  He  also  received 
puwerx  to  enlarge  the  Pomarium,  so  as  to  include  the  Aveutino 
hill,  which  liad  hitherto  lain  outsids  the  limits  of  the  city  in  its 
narrower  sense.  As  an  imitator  of  Augustus  and  a  stmlent  of 
Ktrnsoin  archwulogy,  he  naturally  made  the  maintenance  of  religion 
i  s|iecial  care,  and  did  away  with  the  oriental  rites  which  had  come 
iutu  practice  at  tlie  court  in  ilie  roign  of  Oaius.  The  Jews  were 
tolerated  in  llome  until  their  seditions  caused  him  to  expel  them 
s^D,  as  they  had  been  exfielled  by  Tiberius.  In  the  eight 
hundredth  year  of  the  city,  which  fell  in  this  reign  (47  a.d.), 
Claudius  as  Pont i fox  Maximus  celebrated  the  Ludi  Sosciilaros,  though 
they  had  been  celebratetl  sixty-three  yetirs  before  by  Augimtus. 
lie  (uuudeil  a  college  of  sixty  harusplces .  for  the  oflicial  main- 
tenance of  Ktrusean  augurien.  But  in  his  zeal  for  religion  he  did 
not  neglect  the  dictates  of  worldly  windum,  and  limited  the  number 
of  huliilays,  whkh  interfered  with  the  course  of  business. 

§  6.  Claudius  also  imitated  his  great  model  iu  devoting  himself 
ssftiduously  to  the  ndmiohttmtion  of  justice.  He  umhI  to  sit 
lativntly,  hour  after  hour,  through  tetlious  judicial  investigations  in 
the  u|c*n  furuin,  or  in  the  Ikualica  Julia.  But  while  we  may 
ncuguiiie  h'ls  good  inteutiona,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  |)ersonal 
activity  of  a  euvron  in  atlministering  justice  is  not  more  harmful 
tlitn  beneficiul.  He  aiinullc<l  the  laws  of  treason,  suppressed  the 
practice  of  delation,  and  {iruniiiied  that  no  Honuin  citizen  should  be 
•uUuitteil  to  tlie  iiain  of  torture,  llo  did  away  with  the  innovation 
iatriKlooud  by  Oaius,  that  slaves  might  give  evidence  against  their 
Quutvnu  In  cunnection  with  these  measures,  which  were  designed 
to  iireserve  tlie  dignity  of  tlie  Roman  citizen,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  meted  out  strict  punishment  to  those  who  claimed  the 
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fnndiiM  on  fidw  pretenoet.  lie  alto  regulated  marriiijiset  between 
free  women  and  slavca,  and  defined  the  legal  {K)eitiun  of  their 
cbihlren  as  lervile. 

f  7.  Some  important  ndniiniittratiTe  cbangea  were  made  in  the 
reign  of  Clandiua.  Judicial  autlioritjr  waa  committed  to  tbt 
|jroeuratori»  wlio  managed  the  afTHin  of  the  fifcut  in  tlie  firoviiiect. 
Thus,  anita  concerning  fiHCal  dcbta  were  witlidmwn  from  tlie 
ordinary  tribunals ;  but  those  wlio  were  not  ratiiAitl  witli  (lie 
award  of  tlie  imperial  procurator  could  appeal  to  the  Kin|)eriir. 
Claudiun  alfio  made  a  new  arrangement  for  tlic  administratiou  of 
the  a;rarium.  It  will  bo  remembered  that  Augutttun  had  tranKriH-nnl 
this  treasury  from  Uie  urban  qua^tora  to  two  pi'mtotts  itrarii 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  qiuuHtorp,  Imi  with  a  mMlificatiou  of 
the  old  arrangement.  The  two  treasurers  were  selected  from  tlio 
qua*stors»  not  by  lot,  but  by  the  choice  of  tho  Rmficror,  aihI  tlicy 
held  ofTice  for  throe  years,  under  tlio  title  of  ijHMrMtom  mrurii 
Satuna  (44  A.i>.).  The  tendency  to  return  to  ohl  ooiiMiitntioiial 
forms  was  also  nmnlfested  in  tho  revival  of  the  legitilaUvo  fiower 
of  the  comitia  of  the  {leople.  Some  of  the  laws  of  Claudius  touk 
the  form  of  jMiscita.  Hut  it  was  the  unpractical  cx|H.*rinieiit  of 
an  antiquarian,"  and  all  his  im|X)rtant  legislation  took  the  funii  of 
at^wtuaconsullu, 

I  8.  His  reign  was  distinguhthed  by  the  execution  of  works  of 
public  utility,  lie  completed  the  aqueduct  which  liail  been  lieguu 
by  Gaius,  and  left  unnnished ;  and  from  him  it  derived  the  name 
of  Aqiui  Claudia.  A  much  greater  work  was  the  construct  ion  of 
the  Portiia  llomanua.  When  Claudius  came  to  the  throne,  the 
public  granaries  were  empty,  and  Rome  was  threatened  with  a 
famine.  Tho  immediate  ncavsity  was  relieve«l  by  exteiklin;;  iirivi- 
leges  to  private  trade  in  corn  ;  but  tho  scarcity  continued,  and  one 
of  the  chief  and  abiding  causes  was  tho  want  of  a  good  haven  dove 
to  Home.  Tho  mouth  of  the  Tiber  was  silted  up  with  Mirnl,  ainl 
the  com-shii>s  from  Kgypt  were  obliged  to  anchor  nt  TntMUi. 
Claudius  supplied  this  great  want  by  making  a  new  haven,  a  litile 
above  tlio  well-nigh  doserttnl  ]x>rt  of  Oidia,  and  ootmcctcil  with  the 
river  by  an  artificial  channel.  The  haven  was  fonne<l  by  twu 
immense  moles  built  out  into  the  sea,  and  a  lightliouse  was  crccte«l 
at  the  entrance.  This  undertaking  involved  a  large  ontLiy,  but  it 
was  of  great  and  i)ermancnt  utility.  A  still  vaster  enteqiri'ie  wan 
the  dmining  of  tho  Fucinc  Lake  in  the  knd  of  tho  Marsi,  biit  tlw 
cost  and  tho  labour  were  not  recom|ienacd  by  the  rcHults.  Tlw 
agriculturu  of  the  Marsians  suffered  constantly  from  tlie  swelliug  of 
tho  waters  of  tho  lake,  and  Claudius  undertoc»k  to  hinder  this 

*  It  «M  tried  MKt  Again  hf  Nerva.  as  we  than  aet. 
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eabuulty  bj  continicting  a  innnd,^  threo  milet  io  length  through 
Monte  SniTiano,  to  carry  away  the  overflow  into  tlie  river  Liris. 
The  work  of  thirty  thoueand  men  for  eleven  years  (41-51  a.d.) 
was  spent  on  this  design,  but  the  tunnel  did  not  prove  permanently 
eflicient,  like  Uiat  whidi  drained  the  Alban  Lake.  Claudius  cele* 
brated  the  completion  of  the  work  by  a  mimic  naval  battle  on  the 
lake,  like  one  which  Augustus  had  exhibited  in  an  arliflcial  basin 
in  tlie  Traiistiberino  suburb  of  Rome,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
CUtidiiia  equipped  vcshcU  of  three  and  four  banks  of  oars,  with 
nineteen  thou^nd  mem  He  lined  the  shores  of  the  lake  with  a 
continuous  platfurm  of  rafts  to  prevent  the  galley-slaves  from 
escaping,  but  full  space  was  left  for  the  operations  of  a  sea-flght. 
DiviMons  of  prA*torian  cohorts  and  cavalry  were  posted  on  the  rafts, 
with  a  breastwork  In  front  of  them,  from  which  they  could  direct 
missiles  against  any  of  the  naval  gladiators  who  tried  to  escape. 
An  immense  multitude  of  people,  both  from  Rome  and  the  neigh- 
boiiring  towns,  had  gathered,  both  to  see  the  wonderful  spectacle, 
and  to  show  their  resi)cct  for  the  Emperor ;  and  the  banks,  the  sloiies, 
Slid  tlie  hill-tops  were  crowded  with  spectators,  so  tluit  the  scene 
rrsemlikd  a  vast  theatre.  The  Emperor,  dressed  in  a  splendid 
military  cloak  (jHiludameMtum),  and  his  wife  Agrlppina,  also  wearing 
a  military  cKoik,  |)rcsided.  Though  the  combatants  were  comlemncd 
crimiiialii,  they  loiight  bravely,  and  when  much  blood  had  l)een 
Klied,  they  were  allowed  to  seimrate.  The  story  is  told  that  when 
they  saluted  Clamlius  with  the  words,  7/avf,  imperator^  morituri 
te  mMantt  C^llail,  Em^K^ror!  men  doomed  to  die  greet  thee"), 
lie  aiwwered  with  aut  noii  (^ Or  not**  doomid  to  die);  and  they, 
taking  the  wonls  as  a  (lanlon,  n^fuseil  to  fight  Claudius  at  first 
thiiuglit  of  having  them  all  massacred,  but  afterwards,  going  round 
in  iierson,  induceil  them  to  fight  by  threats  and  exhortations. 


Sect.  III.— T«k  Provi.hces  ukdeb  Claudius. 

1 0.  Tlie  gradual  elevation  of  tlio  ^trovinces  to  a  |x>Utical  equality 
with  Italy  is  one  of  the  featuns  of  the  imperial  periul.  The 
extenskm  of  the  im  hofun^m  to  Gaul,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  an  im|)ortant  step  in  this  direction,  and  the  reign 
of  Claudius  was  marked  by  a  tendency  to  lx*stow  the  Roman 
citixensliip  on  provincial  communities,  lie  was  ridiculed,  in  a 
humorous  satire  written  after  his  death  by  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
for  having  resolved  to  see  all  tlie  Greeks,  Gauls,  Spaniards  and 
Ikitcms,  dressed  in  the  Roman  toga.  He  introduced  many  changes 
*  1^  smkr  the  Article  *•  KmliMilian  "  In  Suiltli't  MdivHarjf  ^f  Antiquiti€M, 
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fn  the  aUminlstration  of  tho  Mibject  laiidii,  Ik>I)i  tlic  iiruvincai  ainl 
the  dependent  kinjcdoms.  In  tlie  north  tlie  Bm]>ire  gained  a  new 
province  by  the  conquest  of  Hritain,  which  will  be  recounted  in 
another  chai>ter;  and  thii  led  to  an  incrx'aiie  of  the  nnuy  by  two 
new  legions.  The  pnetorian  cohorts  were  also  increast'd  in  thin 
reign  from  nine  to  twelve.  Maurctania  had  to  bo  couqucreil  anew 
at  the  otlier  extremity  of  the  Empire.  Hie  inhabitants  liail  nwlied 
to  arms  after  tho  execution  of  their  king  Ptolemy,  under  the 
lendcrship  of  iEdemon,  one  of  his  frccdmcn.  Tlie  i^ovenioTp 
Publius  Gabinius,  was  not  equal  to  coj^ng  with  the  rebellion ;  Imt 
his  successor,  C.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  became  famous  after- 
wards by  his  camiiaign  in  Britain,  crossed  Mount  Athis  ami  went 
as  far  south  as  the  river  Gir,  reducing  tho  Mnunisian  tribes 
(42  A.D.).  This  expedition,  however,  was  not  decisive,  and  tbe 
struggle  seems  to  have  hstod  until  45  a.d.,  when  Lucius  GalU 
(who  was  afterwards  Kmiieror)  became  proconsul  of  Africa,  auU 
Cu.  Hosidius  Geta  commanded  In  Xumidia.  When  onler  wsa 
restored,  chiefly  through  tho  energy  of  (Seta,  Mauretauia  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  seiiaratcd  by  the  river  ^luttua.  'Hie 
western  was  distinguished  as  Tingitaua,  from  the  town  Tingi;  tbe 
eastern  as  Ca^sariensis,  from  the  town  Jol  Cii«saroa.  K:ich  was 
governed  by  a  procurator;  but  in  case  of  n4.*cesHity  they  were 
united  under  tho  authority  of  a  legatus.  Auutlicr  changu  in  tbe 
westi'm  half  of  the  Empire  was  the  enlargement  of  the  little 
prefecture  of  the  Cottian  Al]«,  and  tho  elevation  of  its  i>reft;ci, 
Julius  C<»ttiuB,  to  the  rank  of  king. 

§  10.  Claudius  conquered  Ikitain,  but  lie  did  not  essay  the  utber 
enterprise  which  had  once  seemed  exixnlient  for  tlie  protection  of 
Gaul ;  he  did  not  try  torci)eat  the  conquest  of  Germany,  which  bail 
buxied  his  father  Drusus,  and  his  brother  Geiiiianictis.  Tbcre 
waM,  however,  in  his  reign  some  fighting  liuytmd  the  Kbiiic. 
Doniitiiis  Curbillo,  an  able  Siildier,  the  rival  of  Suetonius  PauliiiUK, 
was  apiioiiited  legatus  of  I^wer  Germany.  Ho  was  the  half- 
brother  of  CVsonia,  the  wife  of  Gains,  in  wliose  reign  he  had  U-en 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  inspecting  tho  condition  of  the  n<MU 
in  Italy.  On  reaching  the  Itliino  ho  sot  himself  to  check  tiic 
pimcy  which  had  been  practiscil  in  recent  years  by  the  (leniisn 
jieoples  along  the  coast  of  tho  North  Sea.  lie  punisheil  tbe 
Frisians,  who  lind  refused  to  )my  the  stipulated  tribute,  and  iiiude 
an  cxi>cdition  against  tlie  Cliauci'(47  A.n.),  who  had  dared  to  make 
incursions  into  the  Lower  i»rovince.  i>ut  a^  he  was  about  to 
eHtablish  a  fortress  in  the  hind  of  that  people,  he  received  onlen 
from  the  Emperor  to  desist  from  his  undertaking,  and  leave  Uie 
Chauci  to  themselves.    The  enemies  of  Corbulo  ha^l  reitreseiitid 
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that  bo  WM  'onljr  seeking  hii  owo  glorjr.  But  in  any  case  it  wet 
the  policy  of  the  guVerninent  at  this  time  to  keep  tlie  Ckrmane  in 
order  by  diplomacy  rather  tlian  by  arms.  Thus  tlie  CheruHci,  who 
lukl  degciicrattHl  since  the  days  of  Arminius,  besought  tlie  Kmperor 
to  iiroride  thorn  with  a  chief.  Claudius  sent  Italicus,  the  son  of 
flafus  and  nepliew  of  Aniiinius.  For  a  time  the  youth  was 
popnUr,  Imt  ho  soon  became  sus|iected  and  dislilced  on  account  of 
\m  Runuin  manners,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  niaintaining  his 
pQMtion.  This  was  just  wliat  Home  desired ;  it  was  her  jiolicy  to 
[iroNiote  diiicord  and  disitension  among  tlio  Germans. 

Curbulo  returned  to  his  province  disgusted  and  disappointed. 
"  llov  lui]ipy  were  tlio  Iloman  commanders  in  old  days,"  lie  is 
nfpurteil  to  hare  murmured  when  he  received  the  imperial  com* 
maud.  As  tlie  soldiers  were  not  to  fight,  he  employed  tliem  in  the 
ta.Hk  of  cutting  a  great  canal,  connecting  the  Musa  (Maas)  with  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Hliiiio,  ]iamllcl  to  the  coast.  This  supplied 
the  |4aoe  of  a  ruad,  and  has  k^ted  till  the  ^ireMent  day,  running 
fiom  Uotterdam  to  Leiden.  The  reign  of  Claudius  was  also  dis* 
tinguiHliod  in  the  hiyt4iry  of  the  lUiiiio  Isnds  by  the  elevation  of 
tlie  Oiifmlum  Ubiorum  to  the  rank  of  a  military  colony  (50  a.d.),—- 
Colonia  Claudia  Agrip|»ineii8is,  called  after  his  fourth  wife  the 
Kmiinas  Agrip|4ns,  who  was  bom  there  Colonia,  as  it  was  simply 
called— and  is  still  called  so  in  the  form  Cologne  or  COln — became  an 
iroiKNtant  centre  of  Itonian  civiliKation.  It  iit  fioesible  that  ai»olher 
illustrious  Koiiuin  colony,  Augusta  Treverorum — ^Tricr  on  the 
Mmel^was  also  foundetl  under  the  auspices  of  Claudius.*  One 
wurk  which  had  been  begun  by  his  father  it  devolved  u|x>n  him  to 
complete,  lliis  wits  the  great  nxul  connecting  Italy  with  the 
U|i|wr  Danube,  iiastfiiig  over  the  iJrcnner  Alps,  the  Via  Claudia 
AugiiHta. 

§  11.  There  were  also  hostilities  in  the  Upi)cr  province  duruig 
tlio  reigii  of  Claudius.  It  was  foimd  necessary  to  make  an  ex- 
)ii-diti«iu  a^ainsi  the  Chatti,  and  the  last  of  the  tliree  cngles  lost  by 
Vanm  was  on  this  occasion  reooveretl.  Some  yc:irrt  later  (50  a.d.) 
I^iilatory  bamls  of  Cliatti  invaded  the  province,  which  was 
tlieii  guvemed  by  Publius  Poiiipoiiius  S«>cuiidus.  lie  onlcred  the 
Vaugiuties  ami  tlie  Neiiietes — tribes  which  dwelled  on  the  left  bank 
uf  tlie  Uliino  about  Itorlietomagus  (Worms),  and  Koviomsgus 
(Sppycr)— along  with  the  auxiliary  cavalry,  to  intercept  the  retreat 
of  tlie  invadera  and  attack  them  while  they  were  dis|)cnictl.  The 
troopa  were  divided  into  two  columns.  <)ne  of  these  cut  oflf  tlio 
Hunderers  ou  tlieir  return,  when  after  a  carouse  they  were  heavy 
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with  sleep ;  And  loine  surviTori  of  the  diMsler  of  Varus  Wfro 
ddivcrud  from  CHptivity.  The  other  culumu  iufliclcd  gtcnter  low 
on  the  foe  in  a  regukr  battle,  and  returncil  laden  with  »poil  to 
Blount  Taunus,  where  Poni|M>ah»i  wan  waithig  with  his  legiomt* 
1*lie  triuni|ilial  onianienti  were  decreed  to  PmuiioniiM,  wlio, 
however,  was  more  celebrated  for  hU  {locnm  than  for  his  military 
achievements. 

f  12.  On  the  Pannonian  frontier,  Claudius  was  called  uimii  to 
intenxne  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  Suevi.  After  the  overthrow  of 
Maroboduuf,  Vannius  had  been  n^cognised  as  king  of  the  Sue? io 
realm,  which  included  Bohemia,  the  land  of  tlie  Marcomanni,  ami 
aliio  the  modern  Muravia,  the  land  of  the  Qiiadi.  For  about  thirty 
years  Vannius  reigned  in  grc:it  )>ros|)erity,  popular  with  his 
countr}'men,  whom  he  enricheil  by  plunder  and  the  tribute  uf 
subject  tribes.  Ihit  lung  iiosMWKion  made  him  a  tyrant,  and  domestic 
hatred,  combined  with  the  euniity  of  neighbouring  |icopIex,  |irovi'd 
his  ruiu.  In  50  a.d.  a  plot  was  fonned  for  his  overthrow  l»y  h'w 
nephews  Vangio  and  Sido,  who  were  supiK>rtul  by  Vibilius,  king  cf 
the  Ilernuuiduri,  a  iieofile  wlio  lived  west  of  Uuliemia.  Claudiiu 
declined  to  send  Itoniau  trooiis  to  iNrotect  his  \'aK8iil,aud  would  only 
]»romiHo  a  safe  refuge  to  Vannius  in  eauo  ho  were  exiielloil.  But  lie 
instructed  Paliielliuii  llintcr,  the  legatus  of  Pannouiai,  to  have  lii« 
legions  with  some  chosen  auxiliaries  fmstetl  along  the  Ixiiiks  of  ilio 
Danube — as  a  rule  their  station  was  on  the  Drove— to  be  a  sup|iorl 
to  Vannius  if  ho  were  oonquercd,and  a  terror  to  the  comfiu^ron*.  l1io 
enemies  of  Vannius  were  siip|)orted  by  an  immenifo  force  of  Lugii,  a 
8uevic  tribe  which  probably  dwelled  in  the  modem  Silenia.  Io 
opiioso  this  large  force,  Vannius  had  obtained  some  cavalry  from  the 
lazygts  (a  Sarmatian  race  who  lived  between  the  Danube  and  tite 
Theiss),  to  support  his  own  Infantry,  lie  wished  to  protract  tlie 
war  by  maintaining  himstclf  in  fortresses;  but  the  lasj'gi-s,  who 
could  not  endua*  a  siege,  brought  on  an  engagement;  Vanniiui  ^as 
comi)elle«l  to  come  down  from  his  forts,  and  wam  defi*atc«l.  lie  tlicn 
fleil  to  the  Human  fleet  on  the  Danulic,  and  grants  of  lainl  in 
Pannonia  were  aKsi}tne«l  to  him  and  his  followers.  Vangio  sihI 
Sido  divide<l  his  kingdom,  and  remained  loyal  to  Itome. 

$  13.  In  the  east,  the  lUt  of  provinces  was  augmented  by  the 
convcrtiion  of  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  into  a  )»rovinoe  governed  by  s 
jirocurator  (4C  a.d.).  The  free  confeileration  of  the  cities  of  L)ci* 
was  also  aboIislie«l  and  that  country  united  to  the  province  of 
Pamphyiia  (43  a.d.).  This  measure  led  to  the  complete  !Ielleui«s- 
tion  of  Lycia.  ^lacedonia  and  Achaia,  which  TilieriuM  had  {tlaccJ 
under  the  common  control  of  an  im|ierial  legatus,  were  rentoml  hy 
Claudius  to  the  senate,  and  again  governed  by  iirwtorian  ]irbvoii»iil«* 
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Kow  tbftt  MomU  was  loiianitcly  udminbtcred,  they  were  girt  round 
by  i  ehain  of  frontier  rrovincen  which  fccured  them  against  hostile 
inroads,  so  that  lliey  could  lie  safely  entrusted  to  the  senate. 

The  aflairs  of  the  small  dependent  kingdoms  in  the  cast  were 
ordered  anew.  Antiochus  IV.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Commageue,  which  Gal  us  had  given  him  and  then  ca]iriciously 
taken  away.  S|jecial  attention  was  attracted  to  the  kingdom  of 
IkwimruB  and  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Kuxine.  The  history 
of  tiiino  regions  is  so  little  known  tlmt  the  glimjiee  of  them  which 
we  get  now  is  welcome.  In  41  a.d.  Claudius  transferred  tlie 
kingdom  of  Bgsporus,  which  Qaius  had  hestowrd  on  PulenKi,  to  a 
certain  Mitliradates,  who  claimed  to  be  de:(ccnded  from  the  great 
o|>|ionent  of  llome;  and  Polcmo  received  some  districts  in  Cilicia  as 
a  osniiensation.  But  a  few  years  later  (45  a.d.)  he  was  dupusetl, 
for  what  reason  is  unknown,  and  his  brotlier,  a  youtli  named  Cotys, 
wsi  Mt  up  in  his  stead  and  at  finit  sup]iorted  by  a  oonsidemble 
lltiiiian  force  under  Aulus  Didius  Callus,  who  was  probably  governor 
of  Mrnio.  When  the  Uumans  departed,  leaving  only  a  few  cohorts 
under  a  kni;;lit  named  Julius  Aquila,  Mithradatcs  saw  liis  o|)- 
lurtuuity.  Collecting  a  baud  of  men,  who  were  exiles  like  himself, 
lie  orcrthrew  the  king  of  the  Daiidaridae,  a  peoi>le  whk;h  dwelled 
noir  the  lly|ianis  (the  Kuban),  and  established  himself  as  ruler  over 
tlicm.  Cotys  ami  A«|uila  were  alarmed  at  the  proB]ioct  of  an 
inTasioii  by  Mithradatcs  at  the  head  of  the  Dandarids,  esiiccialty  as 
the  l^rod,  another  obscure  fieople  of  those  regions,  had  assumed  a 
iMMtile  attitude.  Accordingly  they  sought  the  alliance  of  Eunones, 
king  of  the  Aorsi,  another  race  whose  exact  home  is  uncertain  It 
wni  mulved  to  antici|iate  the  designs  of  the  dethroned  king  of 
iiu«|iorus  by  attacking  hint  in  his  new  Dandarid  realm.  The  army 
of  Uutys  consisted  of  the  Iloman  cohorts,  native  Ik^sporan  troops, 
sod  cavtdry  supplied  by  Kunones.  Mithradatcs,  having  no  adequate 
forces  to  o|)poso  to  this  attack,  was  defeated,  and  Soza,  the  town  of 
DjUMlariea,  was  occupied  by.  the  invaders.  I'he  victors  then 
{•rucvciled  againU  the  Siraci,  and  laid  siege  to  their  town,  named 
Ui({io,  which  was  built  on  high  ground  and  also  fortified  by  art. 
The  \thce  was  caMily  taken,  ami  the  inhabitants,  although  they  had 
ofTmil  subniisnion,  were  massacred.  After  the  fall  of  Usiks,  the 
king  of  the  Siraci  deserted  the  cause  of  Mithradatcs,  and  prostrated 
hiioitelf  before  the  imago  of  the  Emiieror.  The  Itomans  were  very 
liroikl  of  this  exiHHlition.  They  had  advance  I  within  three  daysf 
journey  of  the  banks  t»f  the  Tanais,  which  iu  their  geography  was 
regardeil  as  one  of  the  limits  of  the  known  world.  But  as  they 
returned  by  sea,  some  shi|)s  were  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  Tauri, 
«nd  the  barbarians  slow  one  of  the  |>refects  and  some  of  the  soldiers. 
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For  Mitlinidatet  it  ooly  remained  to  throw  liinitelf  on  the  mercy 
of  tome  protector.  Not  tnitting  his  brother  Coty«,  and  there  Mn^ 
no  Itoman  officer  of  influence  on  the  spot,  he  gare  hiiiutelf  np  to 
Euoones,  king  of  the  Aoni.  Eunooes  undertook  lils  cause,  and  seiit 
envoys  to  Claudius,  begging  mercy  for  tlie  caiKive.  After  sriiM 
hesitation,  the  Kmiieror  decided  on  exercising  clemviicy;  MithnMlatei 
was  conducted  to  llonie,  and  is  said  to  have  s|ioken  bold  wonla  in 
tlie  imperial  prcsenoo: "  I  have  returned  to  you  of  my  own  free  will; 
if  you  do  not  believe  it,  kt  me  go^  and  look  for  me ! "  Hie  fate  (if 
Mithra<latc8  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  [trobably  kept,  like  Maroboduui^ 
in  some  Italian  city. 

f  14.  But  the  most  important  change  was  the  restoration  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  Herod.  Judea,  which  since  his  death  liad  been  goTcrmt) 
by  a  Roman  i^rocuntor,  was  given  along  with  Samaria  to  liii 
gm'ndson  Agrippa,  who  had  played  a  iN-omimtnt  ]iart  in  securing 
the  accession  of  Chiudius.  lliis  change  was  at  least  as  much's 
matter  of  policy  as  a  reward  to  Agrippa.  It  was  intended  to  soutlis 
the  bod  feeling  against  the  lloman  govenmieiit  which  had  lioen 
stinred  up  among  the  Jews  under  the  reign  of  Oaius.  Two  eilictji 
were  issued,  according,  first  to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  and  then  tu 
the  Jews  of  the  whole  Empire,  the  free  exercise  of  their  won»hi]i. 
Agrippa  was  very  jiopular  with  the  Jews,  and  he  was  also  iio|Hilar 
with  the  Greeks.  At  Jerusalem  he  was  a  Jew ;  at  Cnsarea  he  wai 
a  gentile.  On  two  occasions  the  governor  of  Syria,  Yibius  ManiUi^ 
was  obliged  to  interfere  with  his  policy ;  in  42  a.d  ,  to  prevent  him 
from  fortifying  the  new  town  of  Jeru»«]em,  and  in  the  following 
year,  to  put  a  stop  to  a  suspicious  congress  of  kings — AntioehuB  of 
Ck>mmageno,  Cotys  of  Little  Armenia,  8am|>higeram  of  KmcKS, 
Polomo  of  Pontiis — who  liad  assembled  at  Tiberins  to  meet  Agri|»|A. 
But  the  restored  kingdom  of  Judea  was  of  short  duration.  Agripfa 
died,  eaten  up  of  worms,  in  44  A.D.,  and  his  son,  who  was  kc|it  ss 
a  hostage  at  Home,  was  not  deemed  com|)etent  to  succeed  him. 
Judea  was  placed  again  under  the  government  of  a  procurator,  Init, 
to  assuage  the  discontent  of  the  Jews  and  ]ircvent  disturbances,  tlie 
nomination  of  the  high  priest  and  the  adniinistnition  of  the  treasure 
of  the  teni]»le  were  not  an^igned  to  him  but  to  king  Herod  of  the 
Syrian  Chalcis,  a  brother  of  Agrippa.  At  this  lime  Jutlea  was  much 
disturbed  by  brigands  as  well  as  by  the  fanatical  hatred  of  tlie  Jcwi 
against  the  Pagans ;  and  the  constant  injerferenoe  of  the  governor  of 
Syria  was  requiroil.  The  administration  of  Judea  was  one  of  tlie 
most  difficult  problems  that  the  Itomans  ha<l  to  deal  with ;  ami  they 
committed  the  error  of  not  stationing  sufliciently  large  military 
forces  in  tliat  province. 

In  63  A.D.,  Claudius  granted  immunity  from  tribute  to  tlio  isUnJ 
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ii  Got|  at  a  penooal  favour  to  his  physician  Xenopboo,  who 
1«loB]ced  to  the  Aaelepta«liD^  a  family  of  medical  priestSt  who  lived 
in  tliat  ishmd.  The  Emperor  made  one  of  his  characteristic 
ipeecbes  in  the  senate*  going  into  the  ancient  liistory  of  the  Coans, 
Md  then  letting  out  the  true  motive  of  his  proposal  by  mentioning 
Xenoiihoo,  their  distinguished  countryman.  About  the  same  time, 
tribute  was  remitted  for  five  years  to  Byzantium,  which  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  Bosporan  war  and  from  disturbances  in  Thrace 
when  that  country  was  made  a  province.  Hm  history  of  iht  war 
Air  Armenia  must  bo  reserved  for  another  chapter. 

f  15.  It  may  be  asked  liow  far  the  administration  of  the  Empire 
n-ai  guiiled  by  the  mind  of  Claudius,  and  how  (ar  the  measures  of 
liis  rei;^  were  due  to  his  advisers.  On  this  it  Is  imix)6sible  to 
•|ieak  with  certainty.  Tlicro  is  a  curious  couirast  between  his 
mther  ridiculous  fiersonality  and  the  not  inconsiderable  iM>sitive 
mmlts  of  his  roign.  However  much  he  owed  to  his  able  councillors, 
it  ii  certain  tliat  he  impressed  many  of  his  measures  with  his 
peraonal  stamp.  If  he  was  weaVmindcd,  easily  influenced  by  women 
tnd  Treedmcn,  immoderate  In  sensual  indulgence,  and  fond  of  wine 
•ml  punbling,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  well  educated. 
Xor  is  it  fair  to  blame  him  for  tlie  prominent  part  which  the  freed- 
men  of  his  bouseliold  played  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  1 1 
must  be  remembered  that  the  EmiMjror  had  neither  oificial  ministers 
ixNr  a  regular  civil  service  at  his  disposal.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
his  own  secretary  of  state  and  his  own  treasurer ;  and  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  services  of  his  freedmen  for 
earrying  on  the  business  of  the  state.  Augustus  himself  had 
depended  on  freedmen  after  the  death  of  his  advisers  Agrippa  and 
Miecenas.  Tiberius  and  Gains  also  employed  them,  but  did  not 
sdmit  them  to  their  confidence.  They  occupied,  however,  such  o 
|«sition  that  their  influence  over  a  weak-minded  Princeiis  waa 
almost  a  matter  of  course.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  Claudius. 
He  needed  cuuncillors  to  lean  ujion,  and  the  freedmen  were  there,  at 
bis  hand.  His  most  trusted  advisers  were  Narcissus,  who  held  the 
pvt  o( fJ>  epistuIU,  ur  secretary;  Pallas,  who  was  the  a  rutionibttt, 
or  steward  and  accountant ;  Callistus,  the  a  liUIlis,  who  received  all 
petit kMM  preferred  to  the  Emperor;  and  Polybitu,  who  assisted  his 
master  in  nis  studies,  and  hod  himself  won  a  phice  in  literature  by 
transUtiog  Ihmier  Into  Latin  and  Virgil  into  Greek.  These  Greeks 
were  well-educateil  men,  capable  and. versatile;  and  it  would  bo  an 
error  of  prejudice  to  ridicule  the  government  of  Claudius  as  being 
conductoil  by  a  company  of  menials.  Tliey  were  doubtless  far 
more  competent  to  ]ierform  the  duties  of  their  offices  and  to  advise 
the  Emperor  than  the  officials  of  equestrian  and  senatorian  wik. 
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Bnt  in  oonwqtieiioe  of  thefr  potition  thej  W6re  overbearing  and 
avarkkma.  Having  no  iiocbl  iwaition  they  aonght  a  compenfatton 
in  amawng  wealth,  and  their  administration  wai  connequcntly 
marked  by  the  grosseat  comiption.  They  lold  appointmeutt  to  tlie 
highest  bidders ;  they  eomiiossed  the  eonfiMcation  of  the  entates  «if 
nobles  on  false  or  frivolous  charges;  tliey  extorted  bribes  hy 
threats.* 


8bot.  IV.^-Mkssauha. 

I  16.  In  these  malpractices  the  freedmen  were  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  EmpreM  Mcssaliiia.  In  his  youth  Claudius  had  been 
betrothed  to  iCSmilia  Lepida,  daughter  of  the  younger  Julia,  but 
the  marriage  was  broken  off  on  account  of  her  mother*s  misconduct. 
Me  lost  a  second  bride,  Livia  Camilla,  through  her  death  on  tlie 
wodding>day,  and  Anally  married  Plautia  Urgulanilla,  daughter  of 
M.  Plautius  Silvanns,  who  hail  diKtinguitihed  liimsclf  in  Illyricuu). 
riautiaf  was  re])udiated  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  a  freediuaii, 
and  Claudius  then  married  /Klia  IVtiua,  by  whom  he  had  one 
daughter.  iKlia  was  almi  divorced,  but  for  no  serious  cauxe,  and 
(about  38  A.D.)  Claudius  took  a  third  wife,  as  has  been  aln-sdy 
mentiouetl,  Valeria  Mesxaliiia.  This  rcmarkalde  wuinau  was 
deiicende<l,  on  the  fHthcr's  siilc,  from  the  race  of  the  orator  MesMalla 
Corvinus ;  but  by  her  mother,  lX>mttia  LepiiUi,  bho  was  coiinectid 
with  the  family  of  the  CaMuirs.  Claudius  and  Lepida  were 
cousins,  being  both  tlie  gmndchildren  of  Antonius  the  triumvir 
and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  The  name  of  Mcsvalins 
has  become  proverbial  for  unblushing  sensuality.  The  tales  that 
have  been  preserved  of  her  vices  aud  her  orgies  bear  on  them  the 
marks  of  exaggeration,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  conduct 
was  dissolute,  aud  tlrnt  she  exercised  an  evil  influence  on  the  women 
of  Home.  Site  is  said  to  have  carrio<l  on  criminal  intrigues  with 
the  Empcror*s  freedmen,  es))ccially  with  NarciHKUs.  It  seeiiit 
certain  that  she  and  they  combined  to  hoodwink  Claudius.  Tlicy 
cunccaled  her  love  aflairs  with  others,  and  she  coiicealed  their  pecula* 
tions.  While  Mcssalina  indulged  her  amorous  caprices,  NarclMiM 
and  Palbs  built  up  such  great  fortunes,  that  when  Claudius  once 
complained  of  want  of  money,  he  was  told  that  he  would  be 
rich  enough  if  those  two  freedmen  took  him  into  iiartnendii|i. 


*  Tb«  wMdUi  of  rslUn  wsa  proverbial, 
JoTeiwI,  Hat.  I  les:  Kgo  potitktoo  plot 
PalUnte. 

t  BjrPUmkCUiKliiithAdtvochndreii: 
Dnuot,  wbo  WM  bcirotbcd  to  t  daugliler 


of  .SrjanuN.  but  dicil  In  lnf««iry ;  umI  ft 
(UugMcr  wlmm  be  cauMcd  tu  lip  ex|wi»U 
at  the  aff«f  of  flvc  lauatlM  uo  acvMUS  «f 
btr  ■MHber't  guilt. 
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f  17.  Tba  ponitSon  of  Mesaalina  iceroed  nccurcd  by  tbe  ciranm- 
itiinco  that  ilio  liad  borne  her  huiband  a  aoii,  llberiui  Clftudiaa 
Qeraumicuft  who  iftorwAnls  received  the  name  Dritannicus  in 
memory  of  tht>  conquest  of  Britain.  He  was  bom  in  February, 
abortly  after  hia  fatlier*a  aooeision,  and  tliis  was  the  first  case  of  a 
lun  bom  to  a  reigning  Cmtuir.  But  Claudius  declined  the  proposal 
to  confer  eitlier  uiion  his  son  the  title  Augustus,  or  upon  the 
Kmimss  that  of  Augusta.^  But  although  Mcssalina  was  not  raised 
to  the  rank  which  had  l)con  lield  by  Li  via,  she  received  conspicuous 
lionoiir  by  the  decree  wliich  permitted  her  to  ride  in  tlie  car|ientum, 
ilie  iise  of  wlitch  wom  still  generally  rcstrlcteil  to  persons  holding 
liriextly  ofllces  at  solemn  festivals.  A  like  permission  had  been 
slreaily  granted  to  the  Emperor*s  mother  Antonia. 

It  liss  liecn  already  stated  that  Claudius  recalled  his  nieces,  Julia 
sad  Agrippina,  from  exile.  AgrippinaV  husliand,  Cn.  Domitius 
AhtmoljarlmR,  was  dea4l,an«l  some  time  after  her  return  slie  marrieil 
CrisiKis  Pussienus.  Julia  was  esp'Mised  to  M.  Vinicius.  Both  latlies 
were  young  an«l  attractive;  and,  as  the  daughters  of  Germnnicus 
sihI  sifters  of  Gains,  they  both  exercised  influence  and  awakened 
siis|»iciou  at  the  court  of  Claudius.  Agrippina  avoided  the  dangers 
vbicli  surrounded  her,  but  Julia*s  marked  attentions  to  her  uncle 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Messalina;  she  was  driven  ajzaiu  into 
bsiiishment,  ami  dieil  of  starvation.  The  philosopher  Seneca,  noted 
Utr  his  wealth  as  well  as  for  his  writings,  was  banished  at  the  same 
time  to  Corsica,  as  a  lover  of  Julia ;  but,  strange  to  say,  his  enttites 
were  not  confiscated.  In  the  following  year  (42  a.d,)  a  far  more 
glaring  act  of  injustice  was  committed  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of 
Hetsalins.  A  distinguished  nobleman,  Appius  SiUinus,  of  the  Junian 
gens,  had  rejected  the  licentious  advances  of  the  Empress,  and  she 
(k-terniinc«l  to  destroy  him,  although  he  had  l)een  recently  married 
to  her  mother  Domitia  T^pida.  As  there  was  no  possible  ground 
of  cliargo  against  him,  Messalina  and  her  accomplice  Narcissus 
(levined  a  curious  plot.  Narcissus  entered  the  Em|)eror^s  chamber 
early  one  morning,  and  told  in  accents  of  alsrm  that  he  had  dreamt 
tlie  )>revk)us  nii^lit  that  Claudius  was  murdered  by  Silanus.* 
Meiuialina  tlien  said  thai  she  had  been  visitcil  by  the  same  drenm. 
CUmliiis,  weak  an<l  superstitious,  was  terrified  by  the  startling 
ouincitknce,  and  before  ho  hail  time  to  recover  from  his  fright, 
Silaiius  himself  appeared,  according  to  an  appointment  which  the 
Kni)icror  had  made  with  him.  But  Claudius  in  his  bewilderment 
ktffii  the  appointment,  and  saw  in  the  sudden  ap|)earaoce  of 
Silanns  a  confirmation  of  the  suspicions  which  had  been  aroused  by 
tho  dreams.  Mesfialina  and  Narcishus  pressed  their  advantage,  and 
*  TW  UlW  AugiHU.  however.  mm»  freely  given  to  UetMlliM  In  tlie  provlnced. 
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oiailj  pertdidad  the  deoeired  Emperor  to  iatoo  an  order  for  tba 
immediate  execotion  of  Silanua. 

If  tbia  tale  can  be  trustedt  it  ahows  how  nmempuloiia  the 
Empress  and  the  freedinen  were  in  compaiaing  their  ends,  and  how 
completely  the  Emperor  was  dominated  bj  their  influence.  Many 
other  oona|>icuou8  victims  were  sacriflccd  to  the  Jealousy  or 
covetousness  of  Messalina.  Among  them  was  Popiiosa  Sabina,  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  day,  the  wife  of  L.  Curiieliui 
Scipia  Her  real  ofTcnce  was  that  she  tried  to  fiiscioato  MneHii-r,  a 
dancer  with  vrhonn  Messaliua  was  in  love,  ilut  tiie  chari^o  prefemsd 
against  her  was  tliat  she  committed  adultery  with  Valerius 
Asiaticus,  a  nobleman  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  was  one 
of  the  consuls  of  the  year  (47  a.d.).  lie  was  brou;:lit  into  tlie 
trial  because  Messalina  coveted  the  gardens  of  Luctillus  on  the 
Pincian  hill,  which  he  had  inherited.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
accused  of  treasonable  designs,  ami  was  given  no  op|K>rtunity  to 
defend  himself  bvforo  the  senate.  The  trial  took  place  iirivately  in 
the  i^alnce ;  sentence  was  ptisscd  on  the  accuiied,  and  he  was  allow^l 
to  choose  his  own  death.  He  ad<>|>ted  the  manner  of  suicide  which 
was  then  in  fashion,  and,  after  bathing  and  supping,  cut  ofien  his 
veins  and  let  himself  bleed  to  death.  PopiMua  put  an  end  to  lier 
own  life,  before  the  trial  was  conchuled. 

f  18.  So  far  the  plans  of  Messalina  and  thoae  of  the  fr^'cdnicn 
li^l  not  clashed.  The  interests  of  the  hitter  were  nut  threateikd  by 
an  intrigue  with  the  dancer  Mnester  or  by  the  conflscatiun  of  tlie 
gardens  of  Asiaticus.  But  when  she  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with 
a  Uoman  noble.  Gains  Silius,  the  case  was  very  diflereut.  Fur  such 
a  connection  was  clearly  a  menace  to  the  throne.  A  man  in  tiie 
IKmition  of  Silius  would  hardly  have  auflered  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  an  intrigue  with  a  woman  of  Messalina's  evil  repulatiim,  if  he 
had  not  been  urged  by  motives  of  ambition.  But  the  internftH  of 
the  freedmeu  were  bound  up  in  their  master's  life,  and  his  overthivv 
would  luive  almost  certainly  meant  their  niin.  They  determined  tliat 
Gaius  Siliua  8lu>uld  not  attain  to  the  rrind|iate,  and,  as  Messaiius 
refused  to  listen  to  their  wandngx,  they  brouglit  about  htf 
full  (48  A.D.). 

The  Empress,  infatuated  with  her  new  lover,  induced  him  to 
divorce  his  wife,  and  promisetl  to  wed  him  after  the  death  of 
Claudius,  whose  weak  constitution  might  not  be  ex|iected  tu  \M 
out  much  longer.  But  at  length  Silius,  weary  of  his  ambigmius  sod 
dangerous  jioKition,  and  apprehensive,  ])erliniis,  of  the  oonxtancyt/ 
hhi  iKiraraour,  urged  her  to  consent  to  the  bold  step  of  renioviiig 
Claudius.  lie  undertook  to  adopt  Britannlcus,  and  proniisetl  tu 
reign  in  his  name  and  as  his  guardian,    ^lessalin.n,  huwevrri  «*>• 
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not  tnikNU  to  gralifjr  hU  wishes.  81m  ienred  th«it  when  Silius 
reaclicil  tlie  gosl  of  his  smbitlon  he  might  spurn  her  from  him  on 
soooant  of  her  Hcentiouiiness.  Kevertlieless  she  felt  such  pleasure 
Iq  trampling  upon  public  oi4nion  ami  outrngiog  momlitj,  tlmt  site 
coD«ente(l  to  ceiebrate  a  formal  marriage  with  licr  lover.  ClaiMliiiM 
was  just  tlien  about  to  set  forth  for  (Mtis,  but  before  he  started 
lie  was  amnred  by  diviners  that  some  evil  was  destined  to  befal 
**  the  huiiband  of  McHMalina."  To  avert  evil  from  his  own  head,  he 
wu  induced  to  winction  a  pretended  marriage  between  hi4  wife  aud 
mother.  Gains  Silius  was  choflen  to  be  the  sham  bridegroom; 
tlie  betrothal  took  phice  in  the  Kmi)eror*8  presence,  ami  he  himself 
Kigueil  the  marriage  contract.  He  then  Htnrted  for  Ostia,  but 
MesMalina  remained  behind  on  a  pica  of  indis|)osiiion,and,  Incredible 
u  it  may  seem,  celebrated  her  marriage  with  Silius  with  nil  the 
cuituiiiary  fostivities.* 

It  was  an  anxious,  moment  for  the  frecdmen,  Narcissus,  Pallas, 
sod  Callistus.  11ie  destruction  of  Gains  Silius  must  at  all  hazanls 
lie  eflfected,  and  it  was  necessary  to  set  cautiously  to  work.  The 
influence  which  Mewialina  still  |X)SMefl8ed  had  been  recently  shown 
\tf  tlie  sentence  of  death  iiassed  on  Polybius,  who  had  attemi>teil  to 
iDlerfere  between  her  and  her  lover.  So  Narcissus  laid  a  plan  to 
tike  her  unawares,  and  ensure  her  full  before  she  could  obtain  an 
interview  with  her  husband,  lie  Kubomed  two  women,  who  were 
intimate  with  Claudius  to  awaken  him  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
strange  situation.  Narcissus  was  then,  acconling  to  the  pre- 
arranged plot,  summoned  to  the  Kmpcror*8  presence,  and  conllrmo<1 
the  strange  tale  of  tlie  marriage  of  Messallna.  '<  Did  Claudius,**  ho 
Askeil, ''know  that  he  had  lieen  divorced  by  hi^  own  wife?  that 
the  i«ople,  the  senate,  the  soldiers  had  witnesse<l  the  marriage  of 
Silius?  was  he  still  unaware  that,  unless  he  acted  promptly,  the 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  huMhaud  of  Messalina  ?  **  'Hie  Kn)iKTor 
could  hanlly  believe  the  story,  but  others  of  the  household  bore 
trf^imony  to  its  truth,  and  he  was  urgetl  to  hurry  liack  to  Homo 
with  all  s|)ec«l,  ami  secure  himself  in  the  i>ra'toriau  cam|v  Utterly 
bewildercil  an«l  friglitene«l,  Claudius  let  his  councillors  do  with  him 
wliat  they  would,  and  on  liis  way  Wk  to  Home  he  kept  continually 
asking,  ''Am  1  the  Km|)eror?  Is  Silius  a  private  citizen?'* 
NarciMUs  distnistetl  Lucius  Geta,  one  of  the  two  prcfcctx  of  the 
pnetorian  guards,  as  a  friend  of  Mcssalina.     Ho  therefore  induced 


*  JsvriMl,  wWn  entersliiK  on  tlie 
ihm^  Ibat  htmniy  I*  *  Uaiifp'rott*  alfl, 
•4l«en  Uie  cm^  of  Slllu*,  ««  une  wIkm 
nriii  WM  4««  to  bU  fuml  lookM,  ftinl  drawn 
«|4t«r»urtlM' warrlM^  (/«('..  x.  331  */•/.>. 
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Glauditti  to  commit  to  himaelf  the  commAnd  of  tlie  gusrd«  for  it 
■ingle  day.  On  obttlni  ng  the  consent  of  the  Kniperor,  lie  Hen t  orden 
to  Home  that  the  houno  of  Bilius  shotild  be  occupied,  and  all  who 
were  present  arresCed.  He  obtained  a  seat  in  the  ciirrlA«^  of  (lie 
Ein|«eror,  lest  the  two  oompanioni  of  Claudius,  Vitelliuiiaiid  Tuirgun, 
should  weaken  hin  rcHolution.  L.  Yitelliiiii,  wlio  had  ^iiicil 
distinction  in  the  east  under  TilwriuN,  and  had  workcil  hiiu!<i'ir 
into  tlie  favour  of  Oaius  by  uoscrupiiloiis  flattery,  carefully 
abstained  from  commit(in<j  himself  to  an  opinion.  To  the  coiii* 
plaints  of  Claudius  he  merely  said,  "How  Rcaudalous!  Imw 
horrible !  **  leaving  the  froednian  to  bear  all  the  resitonsibility. 

f  19.  Meanwhile  in  the  hou»c  of  Silius,  the  Kni|)ret»  was  cele- 
brating a  vintage  festival.  The  gra|ic-juico  flowed  in  streams  froin 
the  wine-presses,  and  women,  arrayeil  as  Dacchants,  with  skitin 
flung  over  their  shoulders,  performed  wild  dancer.  Messalins, 
herself  bmndishing  a  thyrsus,  and  Silius,  crowned  with  ivy,  nt  li«f 
side,  strode  about  in  buskins.  A  note  of  diiicord  suddenly  bii'ko 
uiM>n  the  dissolute  scene.  A  physician,  one  Vcttiiu  VnleiiK,  h*i1 
climbed  up  a  hi^h  tree,  and  when  (hey  askeil  him  what  he  saw,  lie 
rejilied  in  jo^it  or  by  some  kind  of  prevision  *'a  terrihlu  stona 
coming  from  Oxtia."  PreKently  the  news  came  that  Claudius  w.i< 
indeed  coming  from  Ostla,  and  cumiiig  to  avenge.  'J'he  riutous 
cumi4uiy  was  instantly  scattered.  Silius  rushcil  to  the  Furum 
to  hide  his  fear  under  the  appearance  of  busincKs;  Mes-salina  flctl  lo 
the  gardens  of  Luciillus.  They  were  hanlly  gone  when  the  ufliceni, 
sent  by  Narcissus,  arrived;  and  some  of  the  guests,  wlio  were  slow 
in  making  their  escaiie,  were  arrested.  Mes^alina  had  no  fear  that 
all  was  lost;  she  trusted  in  her  |)Ower  over  her  hiud«ind.  Site 
made  arrangements  that  her  children  Dritannicus  and  Octavis 
should  meet  their  father,  nnd  silently  plead  their  mother's  cauMi; 
and  she  pmyed  Yihidia,  the  eldest  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  to  iiiipW 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  for  pardon.  Then,  liaving  iia8se«i  (hniiigli 
the  city  on  foot,  she  set  forth  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and  was  aUc  to 
And  no  better  conveyance  than  a  cart  which  was  u^e«l  to  cirry 
garden  refuse.  But  all  her  endeavours  failed.  Karcissus  prevcntid 
Claudius  from  listening  to  her  cries,  and  the  Vestal,  when  hhc  nu't 
the  carriage  on  its  entry  into  Home,  was  dismissed  \\i(li  tn 
assumnco  that  the  Empress  would  have  an  opjiortiinity  of  (k'tciulin;; 
herself.  Claudius  visite«l  the  house  of  Silius,  and  saw  in  the  M 
the  statue  of  the  culprit's  father,  which  the  senate  had  onlereil  tolv 
overthrown,  and  other  sights  calcuLited  to  increa^  his  indi*^imlioiu 
lie  then  procecde<l  to  the  camp  of  the  pnetorians,  nixl  asci  ndeil  tlie 
tribunal.  Silius  would  not  defend  himself,  and  merely  asketl  fur  s 
sjicedy  death.    He  wos  immediately  executed.    The  same  fatg  lef«I 
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Vcttioi  Vftlens  and  aeveral  olheri,  who  were  charged  with  abetting 
Silioi  in  hie  crime.  The  dancer  Mncstcr  was  alio  imt  to  death  on 
aoooont  of  hie  Intrigue  with  Mesttlina,  and  likewise  a  young 
knight  named  Hextus  Montanns,  who  had  been  her  lover  for  only 
one  day.  In  the  meantime  Mcsialina  had  returned  to  the  Lucullan 
gardens  and  did  not  yet  despair,  llcr  mother  Domitia  Lepida, 
who  had  stood  aloof  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  came  to  her  in  the 
lionr  of  her  distress.  She  ur^od  her  daughter  to  anticipate  the  stroke 
of  tlie  executioner  by  a  voluntary  death.  **  Life  is  over,**  she  said, 
"ootliiog  remains  but  an  honourable  end.**  Rut  Messallna  was 
foml  of  life  and  slie  knew  the  nature  of  her  husband.  Clauditis» 
fxImuKtetl  by  his  work  of  retribution,  had  retired  to  the  |)alace  to 
dine;  and  after  dinner  ho  sent  a  message  to  the  *'poor  woman,** 
biildinx  her  come  next  day  and  plead  her  cause.  Ihit  Narcissus 
wsM  detc*rmlned  that  she  should  have  no  chance  of  pleading.  So  he 
immediately  ordered  a  tribune  and  some  centurions  to  go  and  slay 
the  criminal,  saying  '*such  are  the  Emperor*s  orders.**  Messalina, 
having  hi  vain  attempted  to  pierce  herself  with  a  sword,  was  killed 
by  a  blow  of  the  tribune,  and  the  cor|)se  was  left  to  her  mother. 
Claudius  meanwhile,  under  the  influence  of  wine,  had  forgotten  the 
cTents  which  had  just  |iasse«l,  and  bc^an  to  ank  why  the  lady 
tarried.  When  they  told  him  that  she  was  dead,  he  merely  called 
fur  anutlier  cup,  and  never  mentioned  her  again.  The  senate 
decreed  iliat  la*r  name  should  be  eflaccd  from  all  monuments,  and 
Xsreissiis  received  as  a  rewanl  for  his  services,  tlie  insignia  of 
tlie  quA^turship. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  k^ast  imfvobable  version  of  the  strange  story 
of  the  crowning  insolence  of  Messalina,  and  her  sudden  fall.*  Hut 
tbe  efiisode  of  her  imblio  marriage  with  Silius  will  always  remain  a 
icrpkxing  riddle,  unless  some  totally  new  evidence  be  discovered. 


81DCT.  v.— AoRiprfWA.    Dkatii  of  Cf«AUDnm. 

f  20l  Messalina  had  fallen,  and  the  question  was,  who  was  to  be 
her  successor.  On  this  the  frecdmen  were  not  unanimous.  Narcissus 
argrd  that  Claudius  shoidd  take  back  his  second  wife,  iKIia  Pn^tinn, 
whum  he  had  divorced.  Callistus  workeil  in  behalf  of  fx>llia  Paulina, 
tlie  divorced  wife  of  the  Km]ieror  Gains.    Pallas  es|)0U8ed  the  cause 


*  TUa  U  Um  vef  ftl'ifi  ftiloiiCM  by 
Mrrivale.  It  muUlAi^  the  MrrftUvt  uf 
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of  Agrippinty  the  Emperoi^i  nicoe.  Thii  remarkable  woman,  who 
iiiheriUd  the  ambition,  without  the  moralltj,  of  her  mother,  had 
long  been  icheming  to  establish  an  influence  over  Cbn«1lus,  wlio 
was  very  snsoeptible  to  female  fascinations.  She  aimed  at  securing 
tlie  Empire  for  her  feon  Lucius  Domltius,  and  winning  for  herself 
such  a  ixwition  as  had  been  held  by  Liria.  It  is  impoivdbic  to 
know  how  far  she  may  have  been  involved  in  tlio  Intrigues 
connected  with  the  fall  uf  Mesitalinal  But  It  is  i>robaUe.  that  Jie 
lias  inflnenccd  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  career  of  her  rival 
For  Agrippina  published  i)ersonal  memoirs,  in  which  she  revealwl 
tlie  secret  history  of  the  iialaoe,  and  it  was  almost  certainly  fmm 
these  menM>tr8  that  the  hiiitorian  Tacitus  drew  his  aecount  of 
Messalina's  wickedness.  It  may  easily  be  belicvoil  tlmt  A^ip|iiiui 
highly  coloured  the  story  and  disiortod  the  truth.  Tlie  death  of 
her  hnsbaiid  PasHienus  had  left  her  free  and  wealthy;  and  kIm* 
detenniuod  to  marry  her  uncle,  in  spite  of  the  Komari  prrjudiee 
agniust  such  a  union.  Her  chanms  supported  by  the  iiersuaaium 
of  Pallas,  subdued  tlie  weak  Em|ieror,  and.  In  a  few  weeks  after  tlie 
death  of  Mcssallna,  Agrippin^i  exerted  over  Claudius  all  tlie 
influence  of  a  wife.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (48  a.u.),  ^ho  touk 
tlie  first  step  in  the  direction  of  elevating  her  son  to  the  throne, 
lie  was  then  eleven  yearn  old,  but  she  resolved  that,  when  he  came 
of  age,  he  should  marry  Octavia,  the  dau^^hter  of  Claudius.  Fur  tliis 
IHirpose  it  was  necessary  to  break  ofl:  the  bctrotlial  which  existeil 
between  Octavia  and  Lucius  Silanus,  a  great-great-grondtiou  of 
AugttMtus.  In  accomplishing  this,  Agripiiiiia  was  ajtsisted  by 
Yitellius,  the  Emi)eror*s  colleague  in  the  ceiisontliip,  who  bore  a 
(grudge  against  Silaiius,  and  was  ready  to  niin  him.  He  infbniK'd 
Claudius  that  Silanus  had  committed  incest  with  his  sihter,  nnil  tlie 
horrified  Emjieror  immediately  broke  ofl:  the  engagement  of  his 
daughter.  Silanus  who  was  a  pnvtor  that  year,  was  oidervd  to 
lay  down  his  oflicc,  and  Yitellius,  although  no  lunger  eensor,  pre- 
sumed on  his  recent  tenure  of  that  oflice  to  remove  the  name  oC 
Silanus  from  the  list  of  senators. 

I  2L  When  this  obstacle  to  the  future  marriage  of  Domitins  and 
Octavia  was  removed,  it  remained  for  Agrippina  to  smooth  tlio  way 
for  licr  own  union  with  Claudius.  No  precedent  in  Uoman  history 
could  be  found  for  marrying  a  brotlier*s  dau^shter.  Such  an  alliance 
wai  regarded  as  incestuous;  and  in  all  matters  of  religion  Claiulins 
was  punctiliously  scrupulous.  The  censor,  who  had  just  exiiaiMol 
his  horror  at  the  alleged  incest  of  SiLinus,  shrank  from  inciirrinii: 
the  charge  of  a  similar  oflience.  But  here  again  Vitellitui  came  to 
the  aid  of  Agrippina.  He  appeared  in  the  senate  and  delivered  a 
Sjicclous   harangue    in  favour  of    the  pro|>osed  marriage.     The 
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Miiaton  tumuHoonsly  Applauded,  and  Olaodini  (hen  appearing  m 
tho  curia  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  tlial  henceforward  marriages 
with  tlie  daugliten  of  brothers*  should  be  Talid.  The  fourth  mar- 
riage of  ClAudiiis  took  place  in  tho  early  days  of  40  a.d.,  and  on 
tlie  weilding  day,  as  it  were  to  bring  a  curse  on  tho  event,  Silanns, 
tbe  betrothed  of  Octavio,  killed  liimself.  Another  victim,  who  had 
come  across  tho  path  of  Agrippina,  was  Lollia  Paulina,  who  had 
uiiired  tp  tho  hand  of  Claudius.  She  was  accused  of  having 
onnsulteil  Cluildcan  astruloi^crs  concerning  the  imperial  marriage, 
and  the  Emperor  himself  s|*oko  against  her  in  the  senate.  She  waa 
baiiislied  from  Italy,  but  Agrippina  is  said  to  have  dispatcheil  a 
tribune  after  her  to  put  lier  to  death. 

f  22.  While  Messalina  cared  only  for  Hcnsuality,  Agrippina  waa 
enamoureil  of  iiowcr.  She  wiui  not  content  with  being  the 
Km|ierur*s  wife,  but  wished  to  bo  his  collcnguc.  This  position  was 
designated  by  tho  title  Augusta,  which  waa  conferred  ui)ou  her  in 
iiO  A.i>.  She  was  the  third  woman  who  bore  this  title,  but  it  meant 
fur  Iier,as  it  had  meant  for  Li  via,  a  share  in  i)olitical  |H>wer,  and  was 
not  merely,  as  it  had  boi'n  for  Autouia,  an  honourable  title.  Ihii 
Agrippina  enjoyed  a  mark  of  distinction  which  had  not  been  granted 
evcu  to  tho  consort  of  Augustus.  She  was  the  first  llunian  Empress 
wltuso  image  was  iiermittod  to  apix*aron  coins  during  her  lifetime 
by  decree  of  the  senate.  Whfn  Claudius  gave  audiences  to  his 
**  friomls,*'  or  to  foreign  envoys,  his  wife  sat  on  a  throne  beside  him. 
We  have  seen  that  she  gave  her  name  to  the  new  colony  of  v«*temns 
ostaldtshcd  in  the  town  of  tho  Ubii,  as  Colonia  Agrippinensis.  In 
onlcr  to  secure  her  influence  with  the  frccdman  Pallas,  she  is  said 
to  have  engaged  in  au  intrigue  with  him  ;  hut  the  conrt,  under  lier 
ruh*,  seems  to  have  ken  distinguished  by  outward  propriety  ami 
certaiidy  by  stricter  etiquette. 

f  23.  Her  schemes  for  her  8on*s  advancement  rendered  her  a 
cruel  Ktepmother  to  llritannicus.  On  tho  25th  February,  50  a.d. 
Lucius  Domitius  was  adopteil  into  tho  Claudian  gens,  under  the 
name  of  Nero  Claudius  Cn^sar  Drusus  Germanicus.  This  waa  the 
firKt  instance  of  an  adoption  of  a  son  by  a  iiatiician  Claudius,  and  the 
Kmiicror  was  tlihincliiicHl  to  take  the  step,  not  only  on  this  -account, 
bnt  lest  the  prus|M'cts  of  Britannicus  should  bo  injured.  He  was 
o\'croomc,  however,  by  tho  example  of  Augustus.  Tho  advancement 
of  Xero  progressed  rapidly.  In  the  following  year  he  was  permitted 
loaMiiime  tho  toga  of  manhood,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  he  was 
made  princr/M  inventuiit^  designated  to  hold  the  consulship  at  tlie  age 
of  twenty,  and  he  rcceivoil  proconsular  jower.  TI»c«o  honours  were 
MtOictent  to  mark  him  out  as  tlie  successor  of  Claudius  to  the 
*  Bvt  mC  fblfra  t  and,  •ir«ni;e  to  •«/,  tlii«  dUtlnctloo  corUnued  to  foi«t. 
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PriDcipate.  Btit  Agrippina  went  «ven  furtlieri  ami  cauaed  lier  son 
to  bo  elected  tupra  numerum  into  the  four  cliief  prieatlj  collcgei— 
tlio  Pontiflfa,  the  augiin,  the  quindteim  viri^  and  tlie  »ejt(emviri 
This  waa  a  diMtinction  which  the  youthful  Krandiiona  of  AugaKtiis, 
QaiuB  and  Luciua,  had  not  roceiveil.  Nero  had  alreaily  U'cn 
betrothed  to  hia  couMin  Octavia;  and  his  adot^tion,  whereby  ho 
became  legally  her  brother,  wim  not  allowed  to  hinder  the  ale- 
bratiun  of  the  marrmgo,  which  took  plaoo  in  53  a.d.  In  tlie 
meantime  Dritaimicus,  who  was  only  a  littlo  younger  than  Nero, 
was  regarded  and  treated  as  a  child.  Mt«undcriitandings  aiid 
estmngcments  were  treacherously  brought  about  between  him  aiul 
his  fatlier.  On  one  occasion,  wlien  tlio  two  young  princes  met,  an<l 
Nero  saluted  Britannicus  by  name,  Britannicus  saluted  him  u 
"  Dumitius."  Agrippinn  complained  of  this  to  the  Km|)eror,  an 
implying  a  contem]>t  of  Nero*s  adoption  and  the  decree  of  the 
senate.  Claudius  was  moved  by  her  representations  to  imnisli  one 
of  the  instructors  of  his  son  by  death,  and  others  by  banishment, 
and  place  him  under  the  charge  of  the  creatures  of  his  stepniother. 
By  her  machinations^  als(s  the  two  prefects  of  the  pnetorian  guanl, 
who  liad  been  adherents  of  Mcssalina,  and  were  anxious  to  iccuro 
the  succession  of  her  sun,  were  deposed,  and  replaced  by  AfrauinR 
Bumis,  who  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  iiatroness.  All 
the  oflicers  who  were  attachctl  to  the  cause  of  Brit:mnicii^ 
were  then  removed.  But  the  son  of  Mes-salina  hud  not  only  a 
strong  iMrty  in  the  senate,  but  a  powerful  supporter  in  tlie 
imperial  household.  This  was  the  frcctlman  Narcissus,  wlio 
exerted  all  his  energy  and  iniluenco  to  weaken  the  iiower  uf 
Agrippina,  and  keep  Nero  from  Uio  throne.  After  the  marriage  of 
Octavia,  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties  became  keener. 
Viteliius,  who  had  shown  his  devotion  to  the  Augusta,  was 
threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  condemnation  of 
Tan^uitius  Prisons  also  showed  the  uncertainty  of  her  position. 
She  coveted  the  house  and  gardens  of  Statilius  Taunnt,  a  man  of 
noble  ancestry  and  great  wealth,  who  had  been  governor  of  Africa. 
Priscus  brought  against  him  charges  of  extortion  in  his  ailnihiis- 
tration  of  that  province,  and  of  plnctising  magic.  Taunw  disdaincil 
to  reply,  and  chose  to  die  by  a  voluntary  death ;  but  the  SLiiato 
cxiHilled  the  accuser  from  their  body,  although  Agrippina  exerted 
all  her  power  to  protect  him.  There  were  other  signs,  too,  which 
might  alarm  the  Empress.  Claudius  showed  himself  inclined  to 
reinstate  his  son  Britannicus  in  his  proper  position,  and  s|»uke  of 
allowing  him  to  assume  tlie  tof/a  ririYis.  An  ominous  remark  » 
said  to  have  dropped  from  his  litis,  that  it  was  his  fato  first 
to   endure  the  offences  of  hia  wives,  and  aAcrwards  to  |j«misli 
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then,  ll  looked  at  If  the  influence  of  Karcietus  were  likelj  once 
wm  to  get  the  tipper  hand. 

f  24.  Agrippiiia  mode  an  attempt  to  ruin  Narcifisua  by  ascribing 
to  bi«  miemaniigcrocnt  tlie  failure  of  tlie  tunnel  of  Lake  Fucinue. 
She  failed,  but  alie  aeon  enjoyed  a  triumph  iu  the  ruin  of  her  moet 
formidable  female  rival,  Domitia  Lepida.  This  lady,  as  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  Autonia  and  L.  DomitiuH,  was  the  grandnicco  of 
Augustus;  aH  the  mother  of  Mcssalina,  was  the  grandmother  of 
Ikitannicus;  and  as  the  sister  of  Cn.  Dumitius,  was  the  sister-in-law 
of  Agrippina.  *'  In  beauty,  age,  and  woaltli,  there  was  not  much 
diflVrifncc  between  them.  Both  were  immodest,  infamous,  and 
vkileiit.  Tliey  were  rivals  in  their  vices  no  less  than  iu  the  gifts 
which  fortune  had  given  them.**  *  During  tlie  exile  of  Agrippina, 
Le|iida  had  given  a  home  to  the  child  Kero,  and  ever  ninco  had 
ciMleAToured  to  secure  his  affections  by  flattery  and  liberality, 
which  cutitnuted  with  his  mother's  sternnens  and  im|)atienco. 
Lepida  was  charged  with  making  attempts  against  the  life  of  the 
Knipress  by  means  of  magical  incantations,  and  with  being  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  )ieace  by  maintaining  gangs  of  turbulent 
thvn  on  her  Cahibriau  estates.  The  indictment  seems  to  have 
liven  brought  before  the  Kmperor,  and  it  was  a  trial  of  strength 
ktween  Agrippina  ami  Narcissus,  wlio  did  all  he  could  to  save 
Iie|ii(U.  But  Agripi>ina  triumphed;  Let>ida  was  sentcnceil  to 
death.  Yet  notwithstanding  thui  victory,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fsct  tluit  Claudius  hod  been  induced  to  make  a  will  iavoumble 
tu  her  son,  tlie  Empress  did  not  feel  sure  of  her  ground,  and  dreaded 
a  reaction. 

f  25.  Under  these  circumstances  the  greatest  luck  that  could 
belal  her  was  the  death  of  Claudius ;  and  Claudius  died  (Oct  13, 
M  A.D.).  It  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his 
vile ;  and  thou;4li  wo  cannot  a^y  that  her  guilt  is  proved,  it  seems 
highly  |irobablo.  Claudius  was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and  In 
declining  lieatth.  His  death  took  place  when  NarcUsus  was  absent 
at  Sinuessa  fur  the  sake  of  the  medicinal  waters ;  and  this  coinci- 
dence sui>ports  the  traditional  account  that  there  was  foul  play, 
for  Narcissus  suspected  the  designs  of  Agrippina.  According  to  the 
received  story,  she  employed  the  services  of  a  woman  named 
Locusts,  notorious  for  tlie  prei^aration  of  subtle  iwisons,  who, 
according  to  the  historian  Tacitun,  was  long  regarded  as  **  one  of 
tlie  instruments  of  monarchy." f  She  cumiiounded  a  curious  drug 
which  IkhI  the  profierty  of  disturbing  the  mind  without  causing 
instant  death,  and  it  wiw  administered  to  Claudius  in  a  dish  of 
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mtiibrooiM.*  But  ht  tome  reason  the  poison  failed  to  work ;  and 
Agrippina,  fearful  lest  the  crime  shonM  be  dlseoTcred«  called  in 
lier  .confidential  physician  Xenoiihon,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  pass 
a  poisoned  feather  into  tlie  Em|icroi's  throaty  on  the  plea  of  helfiing 
him  to  vomit 

f  26.  llie  position  of  Nero  at  tlie  death  of  ChmdiiM  was  far 
stronger  tlian  that  of  Qaius  at  tlie  dvuth  of  lllierius.  Kcro  luvl  to 
feor  a  declaration  in  favour  of  Britaunicus,  as  Gains  had  to  fear  tlie 
rivalry  of  tlie  sou  of  Drusus ;  but  Nero  posscKsed  the  ]irocunsular 
power,  as  well  as  other  dignities,  which  had  not  been  conffrred  on 
Gaius.  He  had  also  the  BU])]iort  of  his  mother's  influence,  and 
above  all,  Burrus,  the  prefect  of  the  {invtorisn  guard,  was  devoted 
to  his  interest.  Seeing  that  the  accession  of  Gaius  liad  proccitled 
so  smoothly,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  doubt  in  tlie  case  of  iscto. 
Rut  Agrippina  took  every  precaution  fur  securing  success.  Slie 
concealed  the  Kmperor's  death  for  some  hours  and  made  jiretexts 
to  detain  his  children  in  tlie  palace,  until  her  own  son  liad  been 
)>roclaimed  Emperor  by  the  guanls.  About  midday  the  doois 
of  the  piilace  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Nero  ikoiciI 
forth,  accompAiiiod  by  Burrus,  into  the  prcsince  of  the  coliort 
which  was  then  on  duty.  The  (irefect  gave  a  sign,  and  tlie 
soldiers  received  him  with  acclamations.  It  was  said  that  some 
hesitated,  and  asked  for  Britannicus;  but  this  demurring  wss 
only  for  a  moment  Nero  was  then  carried  in  a  litter  to  the 
pnetorian  camp,  where  he  s^ioke  a  few  suitable  words  and  was 
saluted  Jtnpei'aior,  This  was  the  second  occasion  on  whkh  the 
praetorians  createtl  an  Kmiicror,  and,  following  the  example  of  bis 
"  father  "  Claudius,  Nero  promi»od  them  a  donative.  Hie  senate  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  will  of  the  guards,  and  on  the  same  day 
(Oct.  13,  the  dies  imperii  of  Noru)  decreed  to  him  the  proconsular 
power  in  its  higher  unlimited  form,  the  prerogatives  emijodied  in 
the  Itx  (it  imjterio,  and  the  name  Augustus.  The  tribunidsn 
]iower,  which  was  necessary  to  complete  the  ]»rerogatives  of  the 
Priucepe,  w^s  conferred  u|nmi  him  by  a  comitia  on  the  4th 
December.  The  legions  in  the  provinces  received  the  new  of  the 
new  ]>rincipato  without  a  murmur  of  dissent. 

§  27.  According  to  cuntom,  the  senate  met  to  consider  tlie  acti 
of  Claudius.  He  was  fortuiiats  enough  to  receive  the  honoun 
which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  model,  Augustus,  and  which  his 
two  preilecessors  hail  mis^ied.  Ho  was  judge<l  worthy  to  enter  into 
the  mniiber  of  the  gods,  and  tlamens  were  appointed  fur  his  wunlii|w 
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All  liif  acts  wcro  decrcc<l  to  bu  valid.  IIU  funeral  was  ordcriHl 
after  tlie  ]>recc«Wiit  of  tlint  of  Augustus,  and  Agrippina  emulatcil 
tU  mM%u\(kmc»  of  ]icr  great  grandmother  Li  via.  But  the  will 
of  tilt  dvcenKctl  sovran  was  not  read  in  public.  It  was  feaail 
tlist  tlie  |)n»fcreiico  t^liown  to  tlio  stepson  over  Ikitannicus  would 
cauao  unpleasant  renmrks. 

§  2H.  Xero  pronounced  a  fuuoral  oration,  conipostH)  by  K  Aniianis 
SiiHx-ii,  over  the  dca<l  Kni|«ror.  One  of  Agrip}Hna*s  first  acts  after 
iiiT  uiarria;;e  witli  Claudius  had  been  to  recall  Seneca  from  his 
exilo  in  Corsica  and  entrust  to  him  the  completion  of  her  son*s 
cilucation.  During  his  Ixinishment  ho  had  attontpted,  by  the  arts 
of  (lattery,  to  get  his  sentence  repealed,  and  had  addret^sed  a 
troatlsu  to  the  frec<lnian  l^olyhius,  into  which  ho  wrou^^ht  an 
extravajiant  jianegyric  of  the  Kni)ieror.  But  Claudius  had  )Kiid 
nu  leed,  and  Seneca  was  resolved  to  liave  his  revenge,  lie 
Mxailed  the  memory  of  the  Kmi^ror,  soon  after  his  d(*atli,  in  an 
nnspiring  and  remarkably  clever  satire,  entitled  the  AjtocofocyH^ 
Imin,  **  pumpkinitication  ** — a  play  on  "  aiwtheusis,"— or,  other- 
wise, the  fyiitts  de  morie  CfautJti  CxMris.  The  arrival  of  Chuidius 
ill  heaven,  the  surprise  of  the  gods  at  seeing  his  stran.i^c  shaking 
figure,  and  hearing  his  indistinct  babble,  are  described  with  many 
JcftM,  'I  lie  gotls  deliberate  whether  they  shouhl  admit  him,  and 
an;  inclined  to  vote  in  his  favour,  wlien  the  divine  Augustus  ariiR'S 
and  tells  all  the  crimes  and  iniquities  which  have  stained  the  reign 
»«f  Ilia  graitdnephew.  The  gods  agree  that  he  deserves  to  be  ejectctl 
fnan  Olympus.  Mercury  inmiediately  seizes  him  by  the  neck,  and 
drags  him  to  the  place  whence  none  return — 

I  Hue  undf  ncgaiit  retllre  quciwinMU. 

On  the  way  to  the  sluides  he  ]iasaes  through  tlie  Via  Sacra,  where 
he  witnesses  his  own  funeral,  and  sees  tlie  Uomaii  iieople  **  walking 
aliout  as  if  they  were  free"  from  a  tyrant.*  When  he  reaches 
the  lower  regions  he  is  greeted  with  a  shout, "  Claudius  will  come.* 
He  is  atirroundcd  by  a  largo  comi>any,  consisting  of  tlie  victims  who 
\m\  iieriahitl  during  his  rci;^n — senators,  knights,  freeilmen,  kins- 
folk. "I  meet  frtvnds  everywhere!  *  said  Claudius.  **  How  came 
ye  hither ?••  **  Do  you  ask,  most  cruel  man?"  was  the  reply; 
••who  else  but  thou  si*nt  us  hither,  murdea*r  of  all  thy  friends?" 
lie  was  then  le<l  Iwfore  the  tribunal  of  iEsicus,  ainl  prosecuted  on 
the  basin  uf  the  /^jc  Cormh'u  dc  iiainU,  He  is  condeiuned  to  jilay 
for  ever  with  a  iKittomlesa  dice-l)ox. 

Iliis  satire  of  Seni*ca  reflects  the  general  derision  which  was 
cast  u))un   the  deification  of  Claudius.     The  addition  of  this 
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Rmperor'i  ridioiilons  fijniro  to  the  nnmbor  of  the  ce1oiitiaIii|  efTec- 
inally  dispelM  that  halo  of  divlnit/  with  which  Augmlut  luul 
aoaght  to  Inrest  Uio  Principato. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


TIIR  COKQUEftT  OP  BRITATK. 

1.  Oeil|M  of  Anguttnt  to  conquer  Britain.  Policy  of  hit  •« 
Rmmii«  fur  tho  umlertiilcinf.  Dlplonintle  relation!  witli  llritain. 
I  2.  l*re|Kimtioiit  uf  ClAU«liu«  for  tite  ex|»mlition  (4.1  A.n.).  Aulua 
llavtiuft.  f  n.  Ijiii«liiif(  of  tlie  forreji.  ('am|iai^ii  of  IMaittlua,  an<l 
Titftorj  ori*r  tli«  TrinorantoA.  (lamliuii  in  llritain.  |  4.  Trittm|>h  of 
ClaiMliiM.  f  .'*.  Kxteiisioii  of  tlic  cnn<|iieiit  nnilcr  IMantiut  (43-47  A.l>.). 
I  IJ.  Ontoriuii  Sonpiila  mic'CtHhlii  IM.iutiu*.  Kurnlt  of  tlio  Iconi.  |  7. 
War  with  Siliirea  ami  Onlovicc^  in  the  wont.  Caractari».  Orrat 
Kiimaa  vi(>tonr  (r»l  a.i».).  CAractacui  at  Uimie.  |  8.  Warfare  mn« 
tiiiuMl  in  the  weftt.  Fminilntinn  of  a  colony  at  Cauialodunmn.  §  0. 
fiiiliuf  (I'allui  governor  of  Itritain.  |  10.  Suetonius  PaulinuA  (r»0- 
01  A.l».)  gorernor.  (!:ini|iai|{0  in  Moiia.  $  11.  iSerolt  of  the  Iceni 
ami  f-aitcrn  iliittrirta;  iiu|i|»re»M>il  hy  SuMoniitit.  KMult;*.  §  VJ. 
Ilerall  of  Snetoniu^,  who  U  succee<lc«1  by  Tur|)ilianuii. 


SEtT.    L— COXQUIWT  OP  SOUTIIRRK  BRITAIN   BY  Pl.AUTIUB. 

f  1.    TiiR  conqiifnt    of  nritnin  WM   odc   of   tho   taaka  which 
tbo  great  Omr  lt*fl  to  tlic  CVaara  who  were  to  comp  after  liim. 
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Like  th«  eonqoctt  of  OerniAiiyi  it  was  an  midtrtaklnf^  to  which 
tlie  tubjngatkm  of  Gitil  nAturall/  led.  And  althougli  hif  fint 
iiicoeMoni  did  not  cfORt  the  chunncl  as  thejr  cro8sc<l  the  Hhine,  the 
ifilaDd  of  the  north  was  by  no  means  forgotten.  On  two  oocatioiis 
Angustus  had  made  prDparstions  for  an  expedition  against  liritaiii, 
and  both  times  the  cnteritrise  liail  falloi  through.  He  was  aImmiI 
to  invade  the  inhmd  in  31  n.c.  when  he  was  recalled  from  Oaiil  hy 
the  robfliion  in  Dalmatia ;  and  tlie  {metical  litemture  of  the  follow- 
ing years  kIiows  that  the  conquest  of  "ultima  Thule**  n*ss  an 
neliicvemcnt  to  which  the  llomans  lookctl  forwnnl  witli  confidiiicc 
as  dostincd  to  lie  accomplishcil  wlicn  ilie  civil  wars  wi*re  over.* 
Horace  deplores  that  Romans  shouhl  tuni  their  swords  against 
each  other,  insteml  of  leailing  the  "chained  Itriton**  down  tlio 
Via  Sacnut  In  27  n.c^  after  liis  accession,  Augustiu  w.as  lM*lteve<l 
to  be  alxMit  to  fulfil  tlK*ir  exiH^ctations,  and  add  a  new  ])roviitec  tu* 
the  Kuipirc.  Horace  beseeches  Fortune  to  preserve  C.-esar,  nlioiit 
to  set  forth  against  the  IVitons  who  live  in  the  ends  of  the  eartli.t 
It  is  uncertain  why  this  intention  was  not  carrieil  out ;  pcrhaiM  I  lie 
Csntabrian  war  and  the  hostilities  of  the  Salassi,  which  occui>ied  hit 
attention  at  this  time,  made  Augustus  shrink  from  uiMU'riaking 
further  warfiire.  At  all  events,  the  idea  of  subiluing  ISriiain  wa« 
not  again  resumed  by  Augustus.  TiUrius  confessed  that  the 
occupation  of  Britain  was  necessary,  but,  through  reverence  for  the 
precept  of  Augustus  against  extending  the  Kmpire,  refrained  froni 
attempting  it.  llie  i>roblem  also  engaged  the  attention  of  Gains, 
and  we  saw  how  his  undertaking  ended  in  a  ridiculous  dcmoiiHtratiuii 
on  the  Gallic  shore.  Strange  to  say,  the  comiuest  of  Uritain,  wliidi 
Oesar  himself  had  faileil  to  accomplish  in  two  attempts,  whidi 
Augustus  dccmcil  too  difTicult,  which  Tiberius  shrank  from,  wa« 
rescrveil  for  the  arms  of  Claudius.  And  we  are  le«l  t«>  l^elieve  that 
the  idea  was  his  own,  and  not  the  suggestion  of  his  councillors. 
11ie  importance  of  occupying  Britain  was  perhaiis  brought  home  ti» 
him  when  he  endeavourcil  to  suppress  the  dmidical  witmhip  in 
Gaul.  Tlie  constant  communication  which  existe«l  lietweiti  tin* 
northern  coast  of  Gaul  and  the  opiKwitc  .sland  rendered  it  hitiieW 
to  stamp  out  the  Ivirbanms  rites  as  long  ;ui  Britain  was  iH»t  in  tlie 
hands  of  Uome.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  his  moilel,  Augustus,  Im*! 
c«>ntem)>lnted  the  reduction  of  the  island,  wan  a  recommeiidntii*!!  i4 
the  enterprise  to  Claudius.  It  is  fHrtdiable,  too,  that  he  its;* 
encouraged  by  his  freedmou,  who  may  have  entertaiiHtl  an  ex* 


•  Vtrsll.  Otorgic;  1.  3d:    Tllil  M«niia 
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«<O!0n^t6d  idet  of  the  wenlth  of  the  lslMid»  nnd  hoped  to  profit 

Friendly  relntioM  hud  heen  Muhitidiicd  with  British  kingi  hy 
Angtuttue  nml  Tiboriui.  Exiled  princes  loaglit  refn^o  with 
Ani^nii  and  QAias.  'i1io  immediate  ocdision  of  the  expedition  of 
Climrms  in  Miid  to  have  lieen  tlie  request  for  snccour  nilditMSod  to 
liiiii  hy  BcYicus,  who,  owing  to  domcHtic  fends,  )iad  fled  from 
liiii  country  and  became  tlie  suppliant  of  CMatidius,  as  Adminins 
hail  liccn  the  suppliant  of  Gnius.  This  Bericus  was  i^rolialtly 
s  wm  of  the  king  i»f  the  Atrchntesy  who  dwelled  hetni'cen  tlie 
Seveni  and  tlie  'J'hames.  But  the  restoration  of  this  native  was 
nierrty  a  |»rctext  for  carr>*ing  out  at  length  M'hat  had  long  heen 
iiM^'itahle. 

§  2.  Ilie  Kin|ieror  resolvisl  to  visit  Britain  himself,  and  win  the 
hiiMMir  (if  )ienu>n»ny  achieving  a  great  conquest  and  ailding  a  new 
|in>viiicc  to  I  ho  em]»irc.  But  it  M'as  arranged  that  the  way  should 
lip  ]»rc)<iro<1  lieforc  him,  so  that  he  could  arrive  in  time  to  witness 
tlio  final  srene.  Four  legions  wcro  assignc«l  to  tlio  ex)iediiion, 
three  Irom  the  Oerinan  provinces,  and  one  from  Pannnnia.  Their 
iinnilrrs  an«l  nsnies  were: — 11.  Augusta  and  XIV.  Oemina,  from 
Upier  Oennany ;  XX.  Vak*ria  Victrix,  from  Lower  Germany;  and 
IX.  !liM)<iiia,  from  Pannonia.  Besides  these,  there  wcro  the  usual 
cimtiiigents  of  auxiluiry  troops,  cohorts  of  infantry  oml  afn  of 
csvalry.  Anliis  Plautius  was  selecte<l  to  comnmnd  the  expedition. 
Ilo  WAS  probnhly  a  relati«»n  of  Plautia  ITrgiilanills,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Claudius,  and  is  descrilied  as  a  "  senator  of  the  highest 
repute.**  At  this  time  he  doubtless  held  command  in  some  of  the 
provinces  from  which  legions  were  drafted  for  the  expe<lition — either 
Ujijier  or  Txiwer  f  Jeniiany,  or  ]ioBsihly  Bclgica.  lie  was  supported 
\y  many  able  and  distinguished  ofllcers,  whoso  selection  shows 
wlint  ini]tf»rtnnce  was  attached  to  the  expiNlition.  Among  them 
must  lie  mentioned  L,  Oallm— destined  one  day  to  ho  an  Km|v*ror 
liininelf— an  able  ciflleer  whom  we  have  alrendy  met  as  legal  us  of 
r|*lier  Ornnnny.  11ie  legal  us  of  the  Ilud  legion  was  Flavins 
Ven|«isi:.n:is,  alfto  destinetl  like  Calba,  to  rule  the  lioman  world. 
Cii.  ]l(«(idius  (Seta,  who  had  conipIete«l  the  work  of  Suetonius 
1*sidinuH  in  llaiiretania,  wns  pndably  the  commander  of  another 
legion.  Valerius  Aslatieus,  who  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to 
MeKpalin.1,  ami  On.  Sentius  Satuniinns  may  nlxo  lie  mentione«1. 

It  hns  lietn  calculated  thnt  the  whole  forces  amounted  to  u|i- 
wards  of  sixty  thousand  men,*  and  an  enormous  trans|)ort  fleet  was 
nrrewary  to  convey  them  to  the  BritiHli  coast.  For  this  puqmso 
uliipp  were  nent  toGesoriacum  (Boulogne),  from  the  naval  stations  of 

•  MomnHifii  r«lM  Uie  Sirc^  m  kiw  m  4«,M«.  llOlm^  m  Irigli  an  tS.OM. 
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Itoljr,  IUT€fiiia«iid  Miienuiiu  Earljr  in  43  a.d.  the  army  aiiembM 
iMar  the  iilaoe  wIriVi  Juiit  one  hundred  yean  befurc,  Omar  liail 
embarked  on  tlio  mine  errand.*  But  tlio  diflicuhifs  of  tliuiio 
tint  unnucocisful  aiteiu|it«  were  rciiienibva'd  in  the  amiy.  Ilie 
Kuldten  murmured  and  ihowfd  a  iiiutitiuU8  ii|Mrit  wlieu  Tlautiiu 
revealed  the  object  of  tlio  ex|NHlition.  I'lautiuM  neat  the  ncwi 
to  Itoiue  and  Claudius  dis)iatclied  NarciiauH  to  rupture  order. 
'I1ie  freciluuin  harauj^iK'd  tlie  turbulent  troupet,  ainl  they,  cmi- 
tcntod  with  mocking  hiui  an  a  uhva,  MubiuitUtl  to  llie  Kiuiierer'i 
winheti. 

f  3.  1'lie  Drilitth  ooaat  was  reached  safely,  though  not  without Muo 
difliculty  from  ml  verse  weather,  and  the  invading  anny  dist'inborkeil 
in  three  harbours,  without  encountering  any  resistance  from  tlie 
Dritous.    It  seems  firobabie  that  these  harbours  were  on  the  cusuit 
of  Sussex  and  Kent ;  some  think  that  a  lauding  was  nuule  as  far 
west  as  Portsmouth.    It  is  imfjossible  to  determine  with  aiiytliiit^ 
likcr  certainty  the  line  of  Homan  advance,  but  it  is  clear  tliat  tlieir 
tirst  object  was  to  overcome  the  Trinovantes,  whone  home  was  north 
of  the  Thaniesis  (Thames),  in  the  territory  which  now  foniis  the 
counties  of  Vmuvx  and  Hertford,  but  whose  sway  exteiMled  over 
south-eastern  Ikitaiu.    lu  the  days  of  Ousar,  their  tetuler,  Cassivvl- 
launus,  lixul  formed  a  ktigue  to  o|»iiose  the  invailers.    Their  ca|iital 
was  then  at  Yerulamium  (St.  Albans),   but  Cuiiobelliiius— ibo 
origin  of  Sliakcsiieare*s  Cjmibeline— had  tmnsferrcd  it  to  Canialti- 
dunum  (Colchester).  The  sous  of  CuiiobellinuM,  by  imnie  CaractaciM  t 
and  Togodumnus,  commaiMlcd  the  Trinovantes,  and  took  tlie  fidd 
against  Thiulius.     Their  tactics  were  to  draw  tlio  invaders  iufe 
woody  and  marshy  country,  but  they  were  both  defeated  in  t«^ 
distinct  battles.    Tlio  Boduni,  one  of  the  tribes  which  were  ruled 
over  by  these  princes,  submitted,  and  received  a  Itoman  garrisuu. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  legions,  dmwn  on  by  tlio  barbarians,  awl 
{lerliaiia  conducteil  by  the  friendly  Atix;bates,  reached  a  certain  rivvr, 
which  may  pussibly  bo  the  Med  way.      The   Biitons  oflen^l  a 
stuliborn  resistiuice,  but  at  length,  after  two  days*  lighting,  tlie 
llomans  eirccted  a  crossing.      On  this  occasion,   Vesfiasbu  and 
llosidliis  Gcta  iiarticularly  distinguislieil  themselves.    The  imiiiy 
tlien  fell  back  behiml  tlio  Thamchhi,    They  were  followeil  \*y  (1*^ 
Batavian  auxiliaries,  who  swam  across  the  stream,  and  by  tiume 
Itoirati  trooiiM  who  crossed  by  a  bridge  higher  up;  but  tlK-se  furccs 
were  lieaten  back,  and  Plautius  dctermineil  to  wait  fur  the  arrival 
uf  the  Km^ieror  with  reinforcements  before  crussing  the  'lluuiies 
and  striking  tlie  final  blow.    In  tlio  meantime  he  was  able  tu 

*  Ckitf  had  emtmilccd  fnMii  lH«tiM  |     f  Tb«  rkm  oonwd  Uttm  id  ikt  mb« 
ttlttt  \  perliApi  WlwMrt.  |  leeau  to  be  Caraucm. 
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mm  the  groand  which  ho  had  won,  and  it  aecnis  likely  that  at 
tliit  tine  King  Cugidubnus  declared  for  the  Itomana.  Ho  Meaw 
to  have  boon  tlio  i)nnce  of  the  Rcgui,  whoee  caiHtal  tuwn  has  been 
identified  with  CliicWttT.  He  )>roved  hiiiineir  a  firm  frietid  of  the 
liuiiHUiii,and  nuceiveil  na  a  reward  from  Chmdiiu  Human  cilixeiialiiiH 
tlie  titlu  of  /ryo/na  AtfjuBii,  and  n  grunt  of  territory — ai>i)areiilly 
liH  uri};iiial  fiuittKniMiona,  A  inunQuient  of  him,  as  Tiboriim  Ciiuidiua 
(v^iiluUiua — lie  aanumcd  the  En)|)cror*a  name — iiuy  be  atill  aeeii 
iu  Uuudwoud  Turk.* 

Ix-avio};  tlie  conduct  of  aflUirH  at  Kome  during  hi«  abiionoe  to 
L  Vitelliiia,  Claudius,  with  a  large  retinue,  cmbarlced  for  Massilia 
(aluut  July),  crossed  Gaul  and  reached  the  Roman  camp,  ]>robably 
Mtticwhere  near  Lomliuium  (liondon),  before  the  end  of  tlie  military 
■caNon.  A  great  battle  was  fought  under  the  iroiicrial  ausiiices ;  the 
llriions  were  routed  and  Ouualodunum,  the  capital  of  the  Trioo* 
vautes  was  taken.  Claudius  was  saluted  Imiicrator  by  the  army 
luuTtf  tlian  once,  altliough  only  a  aiogle  assumption  of  the  title 
in  a  liiigle  camiiaign  was  allowed  by  usage,  lie  honound  Camalo- 
deiiuni  by  a  visit,  and  selected  it  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Itomauisation 
of  Britain. 

{  4,  Tlie  Einiieror  remained  only  sixteen  days  in  tho  island,  and, 
leaving  the  consolidation  and  extension  of  the  conquest  to  liis 
geueml,  he  recrosseil  the  cliaunel,  s^jcnt  the  winter  in  Oaul,  and 
toiclied  liome  in  tlie  following  sjiring  (44  a.d.).  His  son-in-law 
i'miilicius,  and  L.  Silanus,  who  had  attended  him  on  his  journey, 
were  lent  forwanl  to  announce  tlie  victory.  The  senate  decreed  to 
tlie  conqiusror  of  Britain  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  the  title 
y/ri/fiNMicMs,  which,  however,  lie  declined  for  himself  but  accepted 
ibr  hU  infant  son.  They  also  decreed  the  erection  of  two  triumphal 
art-la's,  one  in  the  Cani|iu<i  Martins,  the  other  at  Oesoriacuni.  In 
the  inscn|ition  on  tlie  lloiiuin  arch,  which  luui  been  {tartly  pre* 
lervfxl,  Claudius  boasts  tlmt  he  subdued  eleven  kings. t  The 
njijiciugs  were  marked  by  tho  mimic  representation  in  the 
CsnipUM  Martins  of  the  siege  of  a  Uritisli  town  and  the  submission 
of  Ulitish  chk;ftains.  The  {jurt  wliicth  tho  fleet  had  jilayed  in  the 
cxficditkin  was  ofti^rwards  celebrated  by  naval  manwuvres 
at  the  nioutii  of  the  Tadus.  Claudius  was  not  a  little  ]»roud  of 
Iwving  outdone  his  three  |iredeoessors  by  adding  a  province  to  tho 


*  tht  liiKrt|iliiin  k  m  fuUw«-«  i 
[X>|4iuw  ri  Mlncrvw  triuiiluiu  [|ir]u 
iiliSc  liu(nti>]  IHvliMs  [tfx]  «iKl4irlt«te 
ITLJCtavd.  [CuJgfclulHil  U.  Us*  [tijAug. 
la  Urtl.  (OAleJBluai  faliffur.  d  qui  In  cv 
•L  t.  4.  (lie  MM  dski)  donsiitt  srctm 
[Clni]eMe  r«4eMlnl  fll 
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Brnpire^and  the  Mbi«v«m«iit  aeeincd  gr«aler  from  IIm  elroansUDoi 
tlmt  the  new  ihoyiom  wm  buyond  the  oocAn.* 

An  impurUnt  cuMeqtionco  of  tlio  ooiiquciit  uf  Claudiag  was  the 
docroe  of  tlio  imnaie  lliat  traatioa  niailo  by  Claudius  or  bit  legati 
lihould  be  valkl,  ju»t  an  if  Ibcy  bad  buen  made  by  tbo  aeiiato  or 
the  Uouian  people.  Thia  muoaura  waa  intended  to  (iicilitate  tin 
reduction  of  tiie  distant  island. 


8ICCT.    If.— AnMlMiaTBATION   AMD   ExTICMalON  Or  TUB    PtoviacK 
UKDKB  PlAUTIUM,  OaTOBlUS  AMD  DlUlUH. 

§  5.  The  true  conqueror  of  Britain^  wai  Aulua  Plautius,  and  be 
remained  tbere  until  47  A.D.,  as  UffiUuM  piv  2»raior€  of  tlio  new 
lirovince.  During;  these  years  the  ^irugress  of  the  conquest  weal 
on,  chiefly  in  the  west  and  south.  Ycs|Kiiiian  and  his  brother 
Flavius  Sabinus  pkycd  a  |HX>niincnt  ]tart  in  breaking  tlie  iwistauco 
of  the  natives.  Yesiiasian  is  said  to  liave  fought  thirty  battle* 
during  his  command  in  Britain,  and  to  liave  cafiturvd  twenty 
pbcvs.  One  of  bis  cliief  acliievenicnts  was  tlio  reduction  of 
Vcctis,  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  llontans  must  also  have  |icuetmtcd 
to  the  border  of  Somersetshire  at  this  ])eriod ;  for  tlicro  have  leeu 
fouikl  in  the  Mendip  llilhi  two  pigs  of  lead,  with  tlie  naniai  uf 
CLiudius  and  hui  son,  dating  from  tlie  year  4tl  a.ii.  In  the  east, 
the  Iceni,  a  |x>wcrful  tribe,  who  held  the  regions  which,  ader  the 
Knjslish  ounqucMt,  became  l*!ast  Anglia,  submitted  to  Koman 
ovcrlordshi|i.  It  may  be  said  roughly,  tlmt  a  line  drawn  fiuiii 
A«|uro  Sulis  (Btith)  to  liondiuium,  {lassing  through  Calleva  (Hil- 
Chester)  and  extended  so  as  to  take  in  Oimalodununi,  iiiS/ 
roughly  define  the  limits  of  Itoman  Britain,  when  Plautius  wai 
recalled.  Plautius  received  the  n^ward  of  an  ovation,— a  rsre 
distinction  under  the  Empire  for  anyone  not  belonging  to  the 
imiH;ria1  family. 

f  6.  The  successor  of  Plautius  was  P.  Ostorius  ScajHila,  and  im- 
meiliately  on  his  arrival,  towards  the  cluso  of  the  season,  lie  wan 
c;dled  u|ion  to  subdue  a  rising  of  the  Iceni.  'J'he  Iceiii  wens  all 
the  more  fonnidable  as  their  strength  had  not  yet  been  wcakeucil 
by  war.  They  instigated  the  surrounding  triU»  to  take  up  sriiis 
and  chose  as  a  battle-field  a  place  enclosed  by  a  rude  barrier,  aillk 


*  Tlie  c|il§rMi»  wblcb  wero  emupoMd 
At  ib«  Unie  uf  the  triuui|ili  Uliutralc  UiU. 
F4jreMiii|ile: 
ll«r«  |iater,  ci  ootinu  gciilte  iulcU  (^lirliir, 

Ui  magna  pualMit  Cmar  ulerquc  puK 
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A  nirrow  afiproAch  and  impenotnible  to  cavalry.*  OitoriiM  lad 
ibe  auxiliaiy  troo|«  witlnMit  the  streDgth  of.  Ibe  legloiit— whosa 
liraitnca  Id  oilier  fMurta  of  tlio  countiy  was  necenary— A^oiit  Uieic 
(MfQceSi  and  atteini»ted  to  break  through  thorn,  lie  equipped  the 
ctfalry  to  do  ilie  duty  of  iufantry,  aiid  aticoucded  in  furdng  the 
Urrien.  'J*he  rohvli,  finding  C8ca|io  ioipoaaiUe,  (ought  dcapenitely ; 
ind  tlie  gvncml'H  sun,  llarcun  CHitoriuay  won  tlie  civio  cruwu  for 
Mving  a  cittxeu*!  life.  Thuiie  tribea  which  were  liemtating  between 
war  and  iieoce  were  quieted  by  thin  defeat  of  tlie  loenL 

{  7.  But  tlie  nuiin  work  of  Uatoriua  lay  in  the  weet.  Tlie  |ieo|»leii 
of  the  moiuitAinoua  diatricta  of  Walea  [ireaeuled  a  atubbum  re* 
•inlaoce  to  the  itrogrcw  of  Roman  annn  in  that  direction ;  and  tliey 
were  urgaiiimxl  by  tlie  imlmuituble  spirit  of  Caractuoui^  who^  when 
hii  own  |ie(>iile,  tlie  Triiiovantea,  were  irretiievably  overthrown, 
rttivated  to  the  went  and  there  maiutained  with  viguur  and  auccesii 
tlie  iitrug*4lo  for  nritiah  indeiiendeuce.  Tiie  reinaiua  of  tlie  Hrititfli 
eutreiichiiK'Uta  in  the  ouuntiea  which  bonier  on  Walea,  are  firubably 
a  record  of  thU  atniggle.  Qlevuni  (Qluuceater)  aeenia  at  thia 
lliiie  to  liavu  beooiiie  the  hea4h|uartera  of  the  Ucd  legion,  uiid 
Oituriua  iMvbably  drew  a  line  of  forta  from  tliia  fxiint  acroaa  country 
tu  Cainaluduuuin.t  O^toriua  lintt  attacked  tlio  Decaiigl,  an 
oLviire  trilie,  who  dwelled  probubly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oeva, 
(ClKiiterX  ^^  ^^i^u  advanced  iiit<i  tlie  hilly  land  of  tlio  Hilurea, 
wkt«e  habitation  correajiooded  to  Hereford,  Mouinouth  and  Soiitli 
Walei.  Tlie  iiOHition  of  Viioconiuin,  (WroxetcrX  was  occu|iied 
a«  a  stronghold  agiunat  the  Ordovicea  and  became  for  aome  time 
the  lieadquartem  of  tlie  XlVth  legion. 

The  IW-itous  wore  far  inferior  in  military  atrength,  but  Caractacua 
kuew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  intricaciea  of  the  country. 
A(^er  a  atnigghs  of  three  yean,  he  changed  the  accne  of  war  from 
tlie  Und  of  tlie  Siiurca  iiorthwaid  to  the  territory  of  the  Ordovicea, 
ftud  thna  cotii|iclled  the  Roman  anny  to  a'trace  its  ateiM  under 
great  dinicuUica  (51  A.i>.).  lie  then  reiKilved  on  bringing  the  war 
to  a  fiiMil  iMue.  He  cboee  a  iMMition  for  the  battle,  in  which  it 
woukl  be  cMy  for  liia  own  forces,  and  diflicult  for  tlie  Romans, 
either  to  advance  or  retreat ;  ami  piled  up  stone  ramparts  on  some 
lofty  hills  wherever  the  slojie  was  gentle. enough  to  admit  of  an 
a|i|irQ(icli4    A  river  lay  in  front  of  his  iKwition,  and  he  drew  up 

*  Then  are  nu  <UU  fur  iklrmilnlnR  tb«  ,  f  It  is  puadUle.  however,  thai  ibhi  Hm 
kctUly  iif  the  l«ltle.  Hi-urth  »u|i|i(Mr«l  It  |  wm  fbrthrr  imrtb,  cvrr«iii(UQiliiiK  to  tlra 
!•  Iv  lliimiuffb  mil,  NCAr  rHivmtrx.  It  [  line  tiT  Ibc  Sevrni,  Avtm.  aiitl  Tn>iit.  Mi« 
M^jr  he  Mmlluiwa  lb«t  the  rrnuliw  U*mt  i  Nutra  ftuU  llliwlrallviw,  U.,  §i  end  of  thb 
W  the  rniUnknruU  ««f  the  Icnil  b  sllll  .  cka|iler. 

InMfftUe  In  the  DevH'*  Dyke,  which  |  t  I^  (•  i»i'h-w  tu  atteniA  to  flx  the 
cvuMM  the  riMl  fhiei  CMBhrlilgc  to  New-  pUoe.  One  gnn»  b  Cuxall  Kaull,  mat 
■Mrhet.  I  Lelal«r«nllnf ,  the  rlvtr  belof  the  Tmm. 
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his  men  U-fofv  the  dufimoct.  Uo  nuMk  a  •iirrinjK  appeal  to  bU 
(ullowera  to  ruoover  their  frvedotu^  aud  every  warriur  twore  by  tlw 
goiU  ttf  hill  triU)  to  ihriiik  neither  frmn  wounds  uor  weapons.  IIm 
Koman  geiiend  was  somewluit  daunivd  by  tlie  euthiviusm  of  tU 
fue»  tlie  rivc*r  in  front  of  him*  tlic  frowning  hills  bvliind,  but  tli« 
soldiers  hisinU'-d  on  acceiiCiuj;  battle,  iluviug  made  a  cirvful 
survey  of  tlie  assailable  ]>oin(«  in  the  eneiuy*s  |iuiitiuM,  Uvtoriiu 
led  his  troo^iH  across  the  river  without  difliculty,  ami  attacked  llie 
barrier.  As  loii«;  as  it  v;as  a  fi*;ht  with  misHikti,  tlie  KumniiH  litti! 
tlie  worst  of  it,  but  when  the  U9luilv  wan  formed,  ami  the  ¥uU\Usn 
advanwd  with  kicked  shivlJs^  the  rude  fence  was  easily  thrown 
down,  and  the  barbarians  were  forced  to  retire  up  tlie  hcigliUt. 
The  Itomaiis  )MirHUeil  tliem,  ami  as  the  Uritons  liud  uo  difciiMvo 
annoiir  thi-ir  ranks  were  soon  broken.  When  they  turned  to  v\t{njm 
the  li«;ht-anned  auxilisrkH,  the  legionaries  hewed  them  down  beliiud 
with  swonis  and  javelins ;  when  they  turned  round  to  n-sist  tlic 
legionarieK,  they  were  attackeil  by  the  s|iears  aud  fibres  of  tlss 
auxiliaries.  It  was  a  ga*at  and  decisive  victory.  The  wife  nud 
ihuighter  of  Caractucus  were  imnitdiutely  ciipturcd,  Iiih  hrutlafs 
Kurrondereil,  and  lie  was  soon  afterwards  luken  (•risoner  throii;;h 
the  treacliery  of  Curtimandua,  queen  of  the  Urigunti^s,  to  wlioui  he 
had  Ikxl  for  refuge,  and  was  sunt  to  Itome. 

His  fame  was  celebrateil  in  Italy,  aud  all  were  eager  to  ms  tlw 
lu'ro  who  bail  defied  the  Itoinan  jiower  for  nine  years.  The  jieu|4o 
of  Home  were  summoned  as  to  a  great  ii|iectiicie ;  the  iinetorian 
cohorts  wt*re  drawn  up  in  front  of  their  csmi|i.  A  iiruccxsion  vf 
the  clients  of  the  UritUh  priuoe  defiled  before  the  Kiujii-rors 
tribunal ;  the  ornaments  and  chains  of  Camctacuu  and  the  ii|>uiU 
which  he  had  wun  in  war  with  other  tribes  were  dis|4ayed.  Tlieu 
followed  his  bmtlicrH,  hb  wife,  and  his  daughUT ;  la«t  of  ull  the 
warrbr  himself..  While  all  the  others  were  cowed  into  humility, 
Canictaccis  ditl  not  seek  to  move  cumiia8siun  either  by  weni  or 
look.  Claudius  |iardoiied  him  and  his  kinsfolk ;  and  the  cafitivns 
relt^ascd  from  their  chains,  did  homage  to  the  Kmiieror  and 
Agrifipina,  wlio  sat  on  anotlier  throne  behide  him,  although  It  a-as 
an  unheard  of  thing  that  a  woman  shoukl  sit  on  the  trilmiial  of  tlie 
Imperator  surrounded  by  the  standardd.  After  this  holemnity  llie 
senate  assembled  snd  hiudatury  ttiieeches  were  delivere«l  on  l)i« 
capture  of  Canictacus,  which  was  cumparctl  tu  the  exhibiti«si  of 
Syphax  by  Scipio^  or  that  of  Perseus  by  iEmilius  Piiulluii.  Camct»ct» 
was  retsinod,  like  the  Suevian  lilaniboiliius,  in  an  honoumUu 
custody  until  his  death.  Oslorius  received  the  triiiniplial  oma- 
mentm 
§  8.  lliis  victory,  although  decisive,  wss  by  uo  means  equivalci^ 
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to  ibe  MljagRtioii  of  wettoni  UriUin.  Tlio  quaiiors  of  the  llnd 
legion  were  mUblblieil  further  weit,  at  leca  Silunim  (Ceerlcon 
on  tlie  U«k,  to  bo  cliiitinj;uiglieil  from  luca  Dumnonioruro^  ExeterX 
end  it  was  ex|ioeed  thvro  to  greet  dengore,  sueteining  aeveral 
Mfiuoi  revemee.  At  tlie  nine  Unie  the  great  tribe  of  Uie 
Brig4iitee  in  tiie  north,  who  lielil  all  the  land  nortli  of  (lie  Trent 
at  leait  a«  far  aa  the  Tyne,  dia|»layed  eigne  of  hostility  to  the 
lUiiiMria.  HcaiHiU  did  not  long  aiirvivo  hia  victory.  He  died  in 
u*i  A.u^  wum  out,  it  was  nid,  by  tlie  troublenomo  and  exhaiisting 
warikie  agniiiHt  tlie  Siluree,  During  the  fullowing  i>ix  years,  under 
the  adminiiitration  of  Aulua  Didiua  Oaltua  (5*2-^7  a.d.)  and 
Verjuius  (57-56  A.D.),  the  Umite  of  tlie  province  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  extended. 

The  ftovernorehip  of  Oetorlus  Scaimla  wae  aluo  marked  by  the 
plautation  of  the  fintt  military  colony.  Tlie  ancient  caiiital  of 
Canoltellimui  wtui  chosen,  to  hold  somewhat  the  same  iwieiiion  in 
IWitaiii  that  Liigudunum  lielti  in  Gaul.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  jtlsco  was  |Nrcfcrred  to  Londinium,  which  was  commercially 
tlie  mcjst  considcrabk)  town  in  liritain.  Under  Cunobcllinus, 
Omialodunuiii  had  aitsumed  "an  im|)ortance  ccliiieing  that  of  all 
c4lier  Britiidi  *oj»iiid>i,*  though  still  npitfirently  resembling  the  general 
ly|«  in  i:oiiHijtting  of  a  large  enclosed  tract  of  some  square  miles, 
|iru(ectcd  on  the  east,  north,  and  south  by  the  tidal  marslies  of  the 
Culiie  an«l  its  small  tributary  (still  called  tlie  iloman  river),  ami  on 
its  aMsaibble  Hide,  the  west,  by  strong  earthworks,  in  )iart  still 
traceable,  from  stream  to  stream.***  The  ofliciid  name  given  to 
tliv  new  colony  was  Colonia  Yictrix,  and  a  temple  was  erected  to 
Clautliiis,  for  tlie  ]>urjiose  of  establiitliing  a  provincial  wohihip  like 
tliat  which  Augustus  had  instituted  in  Qaul.  A  theatro  and  other 
buildings  soon  K|iruiig  up,  but,  like  Ijondinium  and  Verulamium,  it 
was  Ivfi  unwalletl  ami  inadeqiuitely  defended. 

f  U.  When  Didiiui  arrived  in  the  province,  he  found  tliat  (»ne  of 
tlie  li'gKNis  itisler  Maiiliui  Valeris  liad  been  defeated  by  the  Silures, 
wImi  wiTO  scouring  the  country  far  and  wide,  llaving  dis|iersed 
thmii,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Drigantos.  A 
chief  of  this  tribe  nametl  Venutius,  was,  since  the  capture  of 
Uaractacuii,  tlie  forenKist  warrior  and  the  ablest  leader  in  the  cause 
of  Uritish  indciH'mlence.  He  hail  for  many  years  been  (aithful  to 
Home,  and  liad  been  uiiitctl  in  marriage  to  the  queen  Cartimandua. 
Ikit  they  quarrelled  and  were  divorced;  a  domcstk:  war  followed, 
simI  while  the  queen  held  to  the  llomans,  Venutius  changed  hia 
altitude  to  them  also.  By  wily  stratagems  Cartimandua  got  into 
her  |iower  the  brothers  and  kinsmen  of  Venutius,  and  this  led  to 
*  Fuf  MMOX,  Tatitut,  vol.  U.  p.  141.  ^  i 
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an  ioYMion  of  her  kingdom  hy  the  flower  of  the-  DriiUh  youth. 
Rmuao  ooborU  were  leiii  to  the  oBHUtiuioe  of  the  Queen,  mm) 
efrociiudly  jirotected  her.  Dusuhory  wnrrare  iiceni«  to  have  euii- 
tiauetl  during  tlie  following  yenm,  but  no  furtlnrr  ewnlii  of  inii^irt- 
ance  are  recorded  in  the  guvcriiondiip  of  Didiun.  Vemuiiis  hu 
MUOceMfor  (a.i>.  5H)  made  itunio  iinmll  niidii  u)ioq  the  8iluruiK»  but 
wan  |ireveuted  by  death  from  continuing  tlie  war. 

SlOCT.  III.— QoVtEttMOBitlllP  OK  SuKTUMlUll  pAUUKUlt. 

§  10.  A  'new  advance  won  made  wlien  tlie  able  and  uinbilioui 
Suetonius  Paulinuji,  wlio  hail  distinguivliod  himself  in  Maurvtauia, 
wan  apiwinted  Icgatns  in  6*J  a.d.  It  wan  he  ]irabal»1y  wlio  occiiiiii'd 
IX'va,  and  made  it  tlio  quartern  of  tlie  XXth  le«*iuu— *'  tlie  Camp" 
as  it  came  to  be  calli'd,  Castra  or  Chester.  Ueva  nerved  as  a  \wi 
against  North  Wales  on  the  one  sidu  and  against  the  ISrigautcs 
on  the  other.  It  is  ^irobablu  that  lie  K|icut  his  first  two  years  in 
subduing  the  northern  iiarts  of  Wales,  and  in  01  a.o.  he  punlicd 
forward  with  the  XlVtli  legion  to  cxtcrniinate  the  Druidiail 
worship  in  its  extreme  rutrcat.  The  Itritish  iiriextliood  luul  rcliixtl 
to  the  island  of  Moiia,  the  i>rcseiit  Anglesey,  where  (hey  lio|Hnl  tv 
be  able  to  protect  themMelves  by  the  strait.  Hut  Suetonius  was 
not  foiled,  lie  prepared  rafts  for  the  tranH|iort  of  his  infantry 
acrus«  the  stream,  and  landi-d  on  the  shure  of  the  iAmhX  in  tlie  f:ice 
of  a  dense  lu-ray  of  Hritons,  while  in  tlie  liackground  (he  wonieti, 
dressed  in  black,  and  with  dUhevelled  hair,  bnuidislied  torches  uihI 
tlie  iiriests  imi>reca(ed  curses  on  those  who  had  come  to  disturb 
them.  I'aiiie  seixed  the  liomaiiM,  but  not  for  k»iig.  The  laiMliiig. 
was  fiYced,  the  enemy  was  utterly  routi-d,  and  the  sacred  grtivm 
were  cut  down  or  burnt.  It  was  probably  in  connection  with  this 
ex|iedition  that  Scgontium,  whose  mime  la  still  preserved  in  CaiT 
Seiont,  was  foundetl. 

f  11.  But  while  Suetonius  was  busy  in  the  west,  a  i;reat 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  east.  'Ilie  Iceiii  were  the  ringleadin. 
This  tribe,  under  its  king  Prasutagns,  had  been  snlTereil,  notwitli* 
standing  its  former  revolt,  to  i\'tain  its  |)os1tion  of  a  client  triUitary 
state.  The  heavy  exactions  imiNMCd  by  the  fiscus,  and  (lie  viuleiicv 
and  insolence  of  the  im|jcrial  ]»rocurator  in  levying  the  diui^ 
excited  geuoml  discontent.  The  British  communities  were  osii* 
jielled  to  borrow  from  lloman  inouey-lendcrs  in  onler  to  meet  ilR-ae 
exactions;  and  Seneca  is  stated  to  have  directly  promoted  the 
rebellion  by  suddenly  calling  in  his  investments.  On  the  death  i-f 
the  king  the  land  of  the  Iceni  was  annexed  to  the  pmviocs. 
Prastttagus  had  made  the  Emperor  his  heir  along  with  bis  two 
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dtngbton^  thinking  ilini  Uik  oumplimeni  wouk^  iecure  bit 
fiuHily  and  hiii  kingdom  from  injury  nt  the  handu  of  the 
Ilmiuiua.  Dui  it  turned  out  quite  the  revenie.  The  Agents  of 
tlie  iiiifieriiil  |irocumtur  plundered  tlie  liouee  of  tlio  deed  king  on 
the  plen  of  exacting  tlie  iulieritauce,  nitd  tn*ated  his  fiiiuily  with 
oniraj^.  His  wife  Ikxidicea*  was  bcaieu  with  strifiefy  mid  his 
ilstiglit«rs  were  dislmouuml.  His  relatiuus  were  made  shives,  and 
the  ciiief  men  of  the  tribe  were  stript  of  their  proiierty.  Tlie 
Iceiii  were  roiiHcd  by  these  iiidi};uitM;s  and  tlie  fear  of  worse,  and 
thry  futtiid  allies  in  tlie  Trinovuntes,  who  siiiartcHl  under  tlie 
f  iuleoce  of  tlie  veterans  settled  at  Caiiialoihinum.  Tliiiw  ooloiiists 
dmve  tlie  natives  out  of  their  houses  and  farms,  ainl  tlie  tiricsts 
wIhi  ofliciateil  at  the  temple  of  the  Divine  Claudius,  levied  heavy 
exactions  for  the  mainteuiiiice  of  tlie  alien  worshlii. 

Tlie  reheU  cliuse  a  moment  at  which  all  the  legions  were  far 
away,  and  iiuircla'd  against  Camaluhiuum.  The  inhabitants  hii- 
lilured  help  from  the  procurator  Catus  Decianus,  wlio  sent  a 
rdutorcement  of  two  humlrcil  men  without  regular  arms.  15ut  the 
pUoe  was  undefended  eitlivr  by  fosse  or  by  ramiiart;  and  soca't 
aocunipliccs  in  tlio  a*volt  hiudereil  them  from  taking  fitting  ]>re- 
cautions.  'i*hey  did  not  even  remove  the  women  and  old  men,  but 
all  lu»k  refuge  in  tlie  temple  of  Claudius,  hoping  that  succour 
might* eome.  An  immense  host  of  Britons  surrouuded  the  phiee 
and  tlie  sanctuary  was  stonued  after  a  siege  of  two  days.  AH  the 
defentU^  were  \Mi  to  death  with  tlie  greatest  cruelty.  The  tidings 
ef  tlie  outbreak  first  a*aclied  Petillius  Cerealis,  the  oommamler  of 
h);*ion  IX,  which,  though  its  station  at  this  moment  is  not 
kiiowu,t  was  nearest  the  scene  of  tlio  revolt,  lie  hurried  to  attack 
tlie  insurgents,  but  in  a  great  battle  the  infantry  was  cut  to  iiieoes, 
ami  only  tlie  cavalry  escaiiod.  iVtillius  could  not  do  more  than 
hold  his  entrenchments  until  the  arrival  of  Suetonius,  who  was 
iiasteuin;;  cUMtwonl,  with  legion  XIV.  from  Mona,  reinforced  by 
tlie  Veterans  of  the  XXth,  which  he  |»icked  up  at  I)eva.  Legionaries 
Mid  auxiliaries,  in  all,  his*  iora*s  amounted  to  about  10,000  mim. 
Ho  hod  inlended  that  legion  II.,  stationed  at  Isca  Silurum, 
ibould  also  march  eastward  in  this  great  emorgeiicyi  but  the 
oomniander  diifobeyeil  the  summons,  on  the  plea,  doubtless,  of 
troujbtes  with  the  Silures. 

lu  unWr  not  to  dissifiate  his  forces,  Suetonius  was  obliged  to  leave 
tlie  imimrtant  and  iiopulous  towns  of  Londinium  and  Venilamium 
to  tiie  fury  and  greed  of  the  insurgents,  who,  liaving  burnt  tlie 
Clauilian  colony,  were  marching  about,  bout  on  destruction.     The 
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morefnenU  of  the  Pomtn  genend  are  rtry  vnoertAlii,  but  the 
deciidTe  bottle  toemn  to  haTO  taken  place  in  the  ndgbbonrliooil 
of  Oamalodnoum/    He  cboae  bit  own  battlc-giountl.    The  potdticn 
which  be  aelected  waa  approiiclicd  b/  a  narrow  ilcfilei  and  eiomii  at 
the  oUier  end  by  a  forpat.    In  front  cxtcmlcil  an  oiicn  i4ain»  wbcro 
there  waa  no  danger  from  anibnvcadoa.    In  thia  poaiiioa  be  coiiM 
not  bo  outflanlcod  or  aurrouiMletl  in  tlie  rear — (be  chief  (bn<:frs 
from  tlie  au|icrior  nnmbera  of  the  eneniy.    Tlie  lo«;ioiia  were  dravn 
up  in  cloac  array,  rnnml  tbein  tlie  liglit-arnied  ccdiorta;  ami  llic 
cavalry  were  masMMl  on  the  \vin«;A.    Tlie  amiy  of  tlio  llritons 
congiKting  of  both  infantry  ami  cavalry,  were  confident  of  victiiry, 
and  hail  hampered  tbemHelvcM  with  their  wivea,  rNliii«;  in  wa}!);iHui  lo 
witnoas  tlieir  triumph.    Koadicen,  a  w«iinan  of  npint  ami  deUt^ 
niination,  liml  blaxened  almnd  among  her  ])ef>i»lo  tlie  treatiiicnt  kIic 
bad  received,  ami  drove  about  in  her  cliariot  nhmg  with  lirr 
daughtera  from  trilie  to  trilio,  billing  niion  iH'r  countrymen  to 
throw  off  tho  foreign  yoke.    Hut  in  Hplto  of  tlioir  numlters  ami 
their  anloiir,  tho  nritonii  exfiericncefl  a  cruHliiiig  defeat.    At  finU 
the  legion  kept  ita  poet  in  tho  narrow  defile/ hut  wln'ii  tlie  ;f/Ai, 
which  wcro  hurled  with  unerring  aim  on  tlie  advancing  f<«*,  hid 
been  exh.»u.Hted,  they  riiKhed  forwanl  in  a  wctlge-Iike  column  aiid 
broke  tlie  HritiMb  centre.     Tho  auxiliaries  and  tho  cavalry  coni- 
]»letc<l  the  victory,  and  the  flight  of  tho  coiK|ucred  enemy  wtf 
im|iodcd  by  the  waggona.    Their  lofi  ia  comiHited  at  nearly  KO,OnQ. 
lloadioea   poisoned    licraclf,  and  the  connnander  of   legion   lU 
who  had  diiioboyeil  ordera,  and  thereby  kept  hia  troopa  from  filMrinj; 
the  glory  of  the  XI Vth,  committed  nuicule. 

The  number  of  Roman  citiaena  and  alliea,  who  bad  perislicd  »( 
the  bandf  of  the  rebela,  is  stated  to  have  been  alxHit  70,000,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  begin  the  work  of  civilisation  in  tlio  eastfra 
districta  all  over  again.  ConKiderablo  rcinforccmenta  arriveil  fnjni 
Gaul ;  tho  IXth  legion  was  recniitiNl  again ;  and  tho  whole  ormy 
was  brought  to^tlier  to  stamp  out  the  r(*mainiiig  siiarks  of  re- 
iH'llion.  Suetonius  took  a  terrible  vengeance.  lie  wa^Unl  tlie  laiid 
of  the  enemy  with  fire  and  sword,  and  tho  famine  which  ewmnt 
maile  gnat  havoc  among  tho  Iccni.  Perhajis  at  tliLi  time  tlie 
stronghold  of  Venta  Icenorumf  was  cslablishefl  to  coiitml  the 
districta  north  of  Camalodiinum. 

f  12.  Suetonius  waa  a  severe  nikT ;  his  counsels  were  alu-ayft  uf 
sternness,  never  of  knity.  Charges  of  oppresjiion  were  l>rcu^t 
against  him  by  a  procurator,  and  Polycletus,  an  impf*rlal  freevlman, 

*  Amw  fanrjr  ilMi   f Im*  netno  of  IIm*  '  wHli  «  Urnr  nunilirr  i4  niiirral  wm. 
iMral »  M  Wuriiiiiijcfi'nl  (nnir  Ci*kbeiilcr).  |      f  N<<r«  Icli  or  CaMic. 
wbere   •    BKMind   Imi    Iicpii   dtncm-en^  i  /->  t 
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wai  not  to  Um  uJand  to  inTeiitigiito  the  matter.  Hit  dccitioii  wm 
practioUl/  atlrorae  to  Suetoniui,  wlio  wm  reotlloil  (61  a.d.)  and 
replaoed  in  the  command  hy  Potronlua  Turpilianns,  a  man  of  mora 
eonciliatory  tom|)er.  Under  his  auspicen  soiitlicm  Britain  aeema  to 
have  bcscome  contented  with  Roman  role.  Tlie  towns  which  had 
btifn  Hacked  by  the  loeni,  were  rebnilt,  and  soon  resumed  their 
Amner  iirospcrity— >CaniAludunum,  as  tlie  centre  of  the  Roman  ad* 
miiiiHtration^  and  Londinium,  as  the  centre  of  Dritinh  commerce. 
Hy  tliis  time  all  tlie  most  important  stations  in  the  province  were 
eoniicctoil  hy  Roman  rotnls.  The  two  most  importaot  roa«U, 
Watliiig  Ktreet,  lending. to  the  west,  and  Krmine  Htreet  to  tlie 
iMirth  (throu^li  OamAlodiinuni)  met  at  fjondiiiinm.  The  chief  sea* 
portii  were  Riituiiiio  (Kichburongh)  and  TortiiH  F^manifi,  which 
|imrrv4«  itN  old  nsuno  as  f^ymne.  It  is  hi;;hly  prulxihlo  ttiat  thi'se 
l»lAci*it-HUi  well  AH  inhiiwl  a*ntres  snch  as  CaIIova  (Silchostcr,  ncAr 
IteoiUiij^X  An*l  Coriuium,  (Cirencester)— were  already  beginning 
to  become  centres  of  Roman  civil iflatidn. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONa 

A^TBR  CAMPAION  Of  PLACTlOa  I  ^^^^^'ZS!^ !^T^ 
Ow  Mil/  •ccooal  of  th«  Invanlun  of  (tbe  clil«f  dty  oTilie  IWIgMX  whow  Mine 
Mulnlijrl'UmlwilstliAtorDkiiiUiMltti^  I  l«  hkkleii  In  Wln-clieiiUr ;  ami  tbence  t« 
•Ml  lit  idvM  M  few  Rrafcrephlctl  Indl-  I  CftllevA  (Rilcliarter),  whicli,  iltUAlftl  at 
uiliMM,  md  llww  tc^  M>  v«Kue,  tbat  It  Is  an  rqital  dl^unco  fhmi  tbe  MMtorn  and 
t^Hhr  lKi|irlcwi  tn  rpcunntruct  the  cam-  wentern  traN,  was  well  aulteil  to  be  a 
HK"  wIiH  anytlilnfc  like  certainty.  Tlie  |  centre  fur  ulniultaiieutta  oiierathjna  In  ea*t 
rleva  af  Ndmlara  who  have  lnveNtlf(ate«l  |  ami  weMt.  Tlie  IViilunl,  menlluned  by 
tW^iWMlbinfllverffp  widely.  Tbeaccunnt  ;  IHun,  are  the  name  an  tbe  liulmnl  wbo 
Rlvm  In  Ibe  (uref{i4nK  chapter  In  In  ac-  :  dwelled  un  tbe  .Severn  In  tbe  nelKlibour 
cuhlanre  with  that  of  MumiMen  (/Wm,  I  ImiidorCluuceeler,  andOlevnmCUIoacea- 
fiHrA.,  V.  rifi.  ft)  aiMl  Mr.  Kumeaux  .  ter)  wan  occnidr«l  by  a  Human  icarrtimn. 
{AmmUmf  'fkKitMt,  vid.  II.  |i.  I'M,  mi>i.).  ,  llaviiiK  eHtaMinlMil  a  f<N4ln|C  In  tlie  went, 
limeirr'svlew  In  very  different  {ttilmifrht  |  tbe  main  fiart  uf  tbe  army  prweedctl  eai*t- 
tkrrtckit/l  im  IIV«lrNniyiii.  p.  16, 199.%  {  ward  aftalnut  tlie  Trlnovanten.  and  tbe 
•a4  dMrrven  to  lie  reciirded.  |  unuamed  rl«'er  of  IHuii  h  imibably  tbe 

IliUiNrr  bidth  that  tbe  Riiman  furrea  |  Avon. 
UnJrd  at  imr  ur  nuire  piilutN  Mween  Aieaini«t  IIAbner'a  view  ami  all  otiiera 
iMrrr  ami  }(wHtbani|itun  {  that  tbe  flmt  |  wbicb,  like  liK  aMiinie  ufieratbinn  In  tlie 
rami*  wan  near  <.1ikbrt>ter,  tlie  oM  caidtal  went  linmrdUtely  after  tlie  lamlinK.  k 
•4  i1m>  Rricnl,  wlierr  tlii>y  recelvnl  iIh*  mu^  lie  urKf^l  that  notbliifc  hi  IMimi  really 
•■{•|»irtur(*ii|riiluli«iuii)  that  rYaMfrnfNM  '  Jimtinea  aiich  an  awMmiiithin,  wbkb  K 
(arar  8uiMliam|«ttin)  may  liave  been  autece«lently.  Improbable.  Tbe  flrat  ebuck 
fciaaJi^  in  bi4i«*ur  uf  tbe  vkturl«»uii  enter-  !  uf  tbe  Invantun  waa  clearly  aimed  at  tbe 
K<«e  uf  Clau^Uan  near  the  api4  wliere  tbe  Trlmtvanlea,  and  It  U  difficult  tv  aee  why 
Sr«i  lamb^l ;  that  tlie  m-cuiiallMn  uf  tlie  I'lautlua  hIhiuIiI  have  advaiice«l  affalnnt 
l«1#  i«r  WlKht  waa  une  uf  llie  earlleat  '  CamabiduQuni  by  way  uf  Oall«>va  ami 
evntfloftbecuniioeMt.    From  Cbicliester,  !  tJleTum.    Tbe  only  planidble  arpttment 
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ftir  noiHOT't  rMflMtractlMi  ItDto'twMK 
Uun  of  ibt  JtMlim^,  fh«i  vbkb,  kf  tni)t- 
putlAK  tw9  tottm,  wt  Mij  lei  Mbtrnt^ 
wIm  (w«  know  Umn  the  ceognplier 
inuleiur)  UvMl  In  tiM  ndglibiurlKHid  of 
UkMKMter  mmI  artnocaler.  Um  tbere  Is 
no  retiun  wbaUv«r  wkj  tUra  mlKlit  nut 
bAve  iMcn  Ihxluul,  ta4«lljr  aimtuci  fhiw 
tlM  Dubunl,  tnU  dnwUitifC  In  ft  aifferait 
IMirt  of  llrluln.  No  guMttwurk  to  m>  uii- 
cffUiu  M  guoMwork  «b<»ut  proper  iiaiuni. 

flic  view  of  l>r.  (Jurat  aMHiiuert  «  tiliiillar 
iletiiur  to  tlie  w«Ni.  It  to  briefly  ami 
ckftrl/  Numnietl  up  bjr  Mr.  KaniMux 
(p.  134).  I>r.  Oumt  *Mhlnk<i  lb«t  ibc 
UiMliiiK  wfts  «*flVto«l  pnilMMy  «ft  Uk-li. 
iioniujcb,  Dover,  mkI  llyUie,  bui  tbfti  tbe 
llritiHnftUikliiiirtI  KHilwIUitmtftitruKKle; 
tb«ft  tlioir  flrrt  bUuhI  (in  whk-b  CWracUcua 
%'M  dcfpatrtl)  «M  npftr  Hllclieiiter,  tlie 
mcuikI  (in  wbicb  T«igi«luiunun  wm  do- 
fpaUnl)  iioftT  CIreiioraten  that  Hm  un- 
namoil  rivrr  to  which  I  be  llrlttMM  tben 
fell  backp  and  wbero  tlie  cblcf  battle  touk 
placft,  wa«  rrally  tlio  Tltames  wbivb  wan 
crwi*ff\  at  Wallltixford ;  tliat  tbc  lo  calloJ 
Tbainca  wbicb  Ibe  llritona  afterwanto 
cnjttMd,  and  at  wbicb  tbe  lloman  advance 
waa  diecked,  waw  really  tbe  tidal  e^ituary 
uf  tbe  Ua  near  8tr«tlunl ;  and  tbat  tbe 
)»lace  wb're  PUutlus  tben  wailed  waa 
liOiMl«in.  where  Kis  camp  furmeil  tbe  flnt 
P'>mianent  raiOellunip  and  wliere  lie  dues 
nut  think  (bai  tliere  to  evidence  of  any 
previuua  Ibitith  aettlement.  lie  auppurtA 
thto  view  Apohi  a  pamage  In  whii-b  Alft-ed 
(wlio  to  iuppoHcd  to  liave  followed  aiMne 
oonfiiM^il  Wetoh  Clirunicle)  aacribee  to 
Camar  a  march  aoniewbat  reneniMiuR  lite 
above  (but  stated  as  l>y  way  of  Wallinff- 
furil  to  Circncei4er)t  but  tbe  difllcullies 
Involved  seem  exlreuivly  Rreat."  If  we 
once  liefin  to  duubt  one  of  tbe  few  data 
whicli  seem  fairly  certain,  namely,  tli« 
l>b>utlty  of  IHiMi's  Tbamesis  Wllb  (lie 
'lliames,  tbe  reconstruction  of  tbe  cam- 
liaiKii  to  liupeless. 

Antitiier  very  dilferent  view  was  pnt 
forward  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Airy  (Alhrniettm, 
June  3S,  IH60),  aiMl  to  Ihiis  snmmed  up 
by  Mr.  Fumesux.  lie  liebl  '**tliat  tlie 
wrateriy  course  mentl<»ned  liy  I  Ho  «na 
really  tiMt  rn>m  the  North  K«€elan«l  lo 
tlie  coast  of  Kiwx,  where  tlie  laiMlInK  (<m4c 
piare  (imJisbly  at  or  near  Suiitlietiil) ; 
that  llie  lb'll«His  retrrale<l  suutli-«-et«t  t 
tiiat  tlie  unnamed  river,  Hie  ^cene  of  tlie 
chief  confll4l.  was  Hie  ll«tol  poril«m  of  tlie 
Lea;  tliat  Ibe  Urltons,  retreating  tlience, 


V 


!  ciMMd  to  the  M«ih  tf  Hm  Thtrnf,  M- 

I  lowed  by  tbe  IIoomim,  wbe  teok  ip  • 

I  position  (pmbnbljr  at  KeatoaX  «l>m  i^ 

'  re<n)SM>il  tbe  Tbames  wHh  CU»lbM  md 

,  Mnick  at  Camakslununi.    Tbto  virv  g^- 

pears  to  hivulve  lUe  hardly  insHlblc  m|>> 

isadthm,   tbat    tbe   ItrMom,   bi»iead  «f 

lallittg  baik    n|tun   tlieir  sln4i«liuM  it 

CaiuakMlminm,  delilieialely  mart-hnl  am^ 

(Mn  It  and  left  It  «i|ien  to  aliMk,  ssd 

lliat   Hie    Ibsuans,   instead  uf  svsilli« 

Uiemsel«'es  of  tbat  cfiiiirluuliy.  nun-M 

after  iIm-ui.  and  even  croiMed  tlie  IIusmv, 

knowing  that  they  wun!d  have  to  le-nvM 

It  lor  Hie  main  ol'Ject  of  Hie  nini|«lRS.'* 

More  recently  Mr.  K.  C.  J.  SfsnHI 
reml  a  paper  at  Hie  Anlisubiitiisl  li»il> 
tute  (IMSH),  «hlib  pulH  fimianl  ■  new 
«'lew,  ismly  In  apirri'nMnt  with  iHMtft, 
psrtly  ml(h  Mr.  Airy,  ''lie  ptotYs  llir 
IsiHliiig  on  Hie  llsui|iH|iim  t-««i4.  ssd 
makes  Hie  ISomsns  manb  to  (il<4im4pr> 
shire  and  thence  east i^srd  llll  Ibeynvrli 
tbe  lica  (Hie  uimanted  river  of  l^in); 
wlience  be  also  makes  tlieui  lullov  tkt 
llritons  southward  acnsis  the  Thasir* 
(imilstbly  near  Tilliury,  MpiM^ed  tu  I* 
tben  sIhivc  Hie  thtol  UinH^  sisi  vsK 
tliere  Ibr  Ctoudlus." 

One  of  tlie  most  uaeAil  (snays  writies 
on  thto  dinicult  subjetl  to  tbst  of  3lr. 
Kumeaux,  to  which  tbto  note  to  IsrKrIj 
lmk>bted. 

a— THE  LIMITS  OF  rilK  I'llOVIXCK 
UNI»KU  OSTOKIUS  8CAI't'I.A. 

Tbe  cbrtMiology  of  tbe  north wsid  n- 
lensbm  of  tbe  province  to  ^t-ry  unortsto. 
Tbe  «Ula  are  fewf  and.  In  an  int|««iaHl 
sentence  of  Tscltu^  whkb  wiRlit  Ibnsr 
some  lif;bt  uftun  tbe  <|mi4bi«,  the  ntdkm 
to  dottUful.  In  tbe  foregUnft  iiisi4rr  ib^ 
viem*  of  llCbner.  tlist  CsuiskalunuM  aaJ 
tilevinn  marked  tl»e  I'niits  tif  tlie  prminre 
under  I'totitltis  simI  Oslorins,  lisa  Imvs 
silo|iteil.  It  Ims  also  been  aiwumnl  lliit 
tlie  iiermanent  eMsbltobment  at  Ikna  «st 
due  to  Siiettsiius,  aiid  that  I  litdum  (IJ»- 
coln)  was  not  fMru|4ed  iiirtll  a  bier  |irTid 
(nee  lielow,  (1ia|i.  xxll  ^  I),  titto-m.!-*- 
ever,  liold  tlist  IJisluni  wsn  a  tUm»nn  |«^ 
umler  .Suet'sdus,  or  even  nihlrr  I  Muriss 
aiHl  that  In  fart  CVrralin  sihI  leicl««  l^* 
were  »tall«4ie«|  there  wlien  Hm*  ^^"^ 
of  61  A.ii.  I*i.ke  out.  Tbia  ^em*  H"'*' 
(iiiSMilde. 

Tacitus  (ilnnaff.  xll.  3l)desrHI*lnfli^ 
sets  of  (Utt'irius  sayn:  fVsrftffs^  niWr»» 
Antunnm  tl  SnUrinam  /sriW  nJ>it"* 
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jMfflf*  Ai  lli^  nlMiiilt  tw  wrorai  ctnuoi 
tecMMinMl.  Imi  tWjr  an  mp|ioM4  to 
■MMn  tlial  tto  ipivcriHir  draw  «  Una  of 
Imiu  amiM  the-  maniry  bHirefn  two 
rivm,  of  which  unf  wm  the  Severn. 
Many  rarrrrtliiiM  have  Imtn  pm|X4ied, 
mmmg  lAktm  inirr  Amnnm  (fur  ifn/a- 
flMa>;«vef]rlmpn4iah|erhanKi>.  Slomiii- 
■Ml  thhik*  tlMt  enatrii  me«m  a  military 
•aailiai  at  Virnrfailtiin  (WntxHer),  and 
that  the  river  «iiiMe  name  I*  ciimi|ileil, 
ma«  the  Tern.  (S»  Mr.  lUverfteM,  wh«» 
mi«llHitii  ratlrit  ad  TirlMntnmim,)  lint 
the  rvMext  ab^ws  that  Ibe  HM-aNure  of 


Oaiorina  In  ■omt  waj  afieclcd  tha  Irnil, 
an  that  Vlronmlnm  aeema  anilkelj.  Tha 
ton^Kmrt  of  llerma  b  mara  plaoallile, 
i«4h  pahtigraitlilrall/  and  lihaurirally. 
Ila  pnifMaiea  eU  TriMmtomam  (lnNtead  at 
eatirh  Amlunam),  **MJUth  uT  tlie  rl%-eni 
Trent  and  Hevem/*  Trbianl«ina  mlKht 
well  liave  lieen  the  «il«l  name  uf  the  Tient. 
It  llie Trent  In  menlkami  aa  a  llmt,  tlia 
i<T«i|ialli«i  Iff  IJiMlum  at  thin  lime  fiocumea 
MfHtly  |imlMf4e. 

It  In  fo  l»  idwerved  tliat  If  ematrta  In 
riKtit.  It  niu«d  mean  **a  rani|»,'*  iii4  *'a 
line  u(  lurt'*,"  wbk-h  wonhl  be  ntilrllii. 


Api'tlKtiNU  of  Gcnnaulcua. 
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CIIATOKR  XVII. 

TIIK   PlilNX'll'ATK  or  XKUu  (5i-C8  A.U.). 

1.  Early  \\(t  nnd  cliinitiun  of  Nvro.  Svhwa.  §  *i.  I'lwitioa  tt 
UritaniiiciM.  S|«<h;Ii  uf  Nvru  in  the  hciiate.  {  3.  Stru]i:gl«  Iwdrrc* 
Af(ri|>|»iii«,  nihI  Sen<^'tt  nii*!  Uiirrujt.  l^it^race  of  I'iiIIm.  Iiralk  ^ 
liritniinicu*.  §  4.  NeruV  licviiliiiii.iiifMi.  I*«f|*pu'ji  SalHii.t.  {  Ti.  |i«%lnK* 
tiou  urAgri|»|4na.  {  <>.  Syiii|tathy  with  Nvm.  {  7.  N«*ru%  ]i|i|irjir9iiH'* 
ill  pulilic  MM  n  I yrv-|»lMyrr  nu>l  rliuriiittnT.  §  K.  I  ii*iii  h  uf  \iurru*.  I  H^-liue 
of  .SiMi«H:a  ■  iiilliiettif.  Sclieiiivt  uf  |*o|i|ia-a.  $  U.  Ti;;«*lliiiu».  Hjirt-a- 
titifi  of  KulMflliutt  I'lautiis  aii<l  CoriHrliu*  Sullu.  {  UK  l^irnnr  taJ 
ilvntli  «ir  (K'iiiTui.  Neni  marries  l*u|i|»wa.  Ilvr  Jcnik.  {  M.  TIk 
fvant  of  TigulliDU^.  $  12.  FiiiaiM'inl  iii(*aMin*«.  I'rujtt't  of  Trrt 
tr.i<li*.**  Taint  ion.  lirlatiiiu!*  iiii«l  coiiliACiiti«*iw.  iK-lmariiM'iil  of 
cvtnage.  $  13.  Great  tire  in  lUmie,  04  A.li.  It«'l*uililini;  uf  tlir  citr. 
f  14.  CauMt  of  tlic  fire;  ch:ir)(e«  ai;aiii»t  Ncru.  AciUfuition  a»l 
eiecuiion  of  dirUUans.  f  10.  Cou»|4rac}'  vf  Tito,  f  IG.  iieiitlu  af 
kOXAH  BMPUE.  T 
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8cM«  mmI  Lucm.  I  17.  DMth  of  Petronlvs  Arbiter.  1 18.  Dmth  of 
Thmca  PtetiM.  |  Itf.  Nero't  rbit  to  Qre«oe.  KrMdom  gmntcU  to 
Aekab  (00-08  a.ik>  |  20.  Kerolt  of  Vindex.  |  21.  It  it  •u|>|Hre«td 
hf  Verxiniuf.  |  22.  AUvaiic«  of  OalbA  «iul  il«iith  of  Ntro  (08  A.i>.)i 
{  33.  Kwlin^  on  hU  death.  {  24.  II u  a|»|H.*«raDc*e  mitl  vharacier. 
{  25.  Kocniaclitiifiilt  on  the  power  of  the  M>iiate.  f  20.  Provincial 
iiilMiai«tratioii.  ProMcutiont  of  governon.  New  |»rovincva.  totoiii«a- 
tioH  in  Mor^ia.  {  27.  Project  of  a  waUr-route  through  Quul.  §  28. 
llo»Ulitiee  of  the  Vri»iaiMk 


8kct.  I.— Tub  Ascicndkmct  or  Senkca  akd  DuRuutf. 

1 1.  TuK  new  PrinctiM^  bduogud  to  the  hvuiio  of  the  Hnuson*beardS| 
oue  of  the  inoiit  illuntrious  fatnilitii  of  tho  Doniitian  j^ens.  IIU 
fiUber,  Qiucui  Domitluf  AlicuplQjrbyi!,  %  iimn  iufumoui  for  bin 
rioee  iiihI  criiiicM,  U  n'iM>rted  to  Imvo  iaid  ou  his  chiUPit  birth,  Umt 
the  ofltfpriiig  of  such  «  lather  as  hiiiiHcir,  aud  nucli  a  mother  aa 
A](rip|iiiui,  must  turn  out  Ill-omcncd  and  diitaatrouii  to  the  state. 
Tliu  child  lost  his  father  at  tho  age  of  three,  and  was  despoikxl  of 
his  inheritance  by  the  Kmiien>r  Qaius.  UU  niotlicr  was  in  banisli- 
meat,  and  his  training  diVoUcd  lor  a  time  uiiou  bis  aunt  Domitia 
l^|iida.  Tho  accession  of  Cbuditui  n*store«l  to  him  both  bis  mother 
and  his  porfscMsioins  and  under  tlie  eye  of  Agrippina  he  was  brought 
up  with  a  view  to  futiiru  gnnitncss.  It  has  been  already  men* 
tNNicil  that  slie  recalled  the  philusopher  Seneca  from  exile,  and 
ciitriuted  to  him  tlie  education  of  lier  son.  This  nrniarkable  man, 
wIm)  playe«l  an  im|iorlant  {mrt  in  the  adniluistratiun  of  the  ]ti»niAn 
world  during  the  early  half  of  Kuro's  n'igii,  i>rofes.seil  to  lie  a  Stoic, 
Miivrtor  to  the  ordhhiry  dittiix's  and  ambitions  of  mankind.  Dut 
he  aniaaiMHl  an  innneiise  fortune,  and  did  nut  disdain  the  arts  of 
a  courtier,  lie  was  not  a  |iulitician  who  amuses  himtwlf  with 
philuMi|i|iy,  nor  yi't  a  pure  idiiluiophvr  who  ste|is  out  of  his 
Kfiliero  tu  ;;ive  ail  vice  in  |iulitiCK.  On  ilie  contrary,  his  th^fory  was 
that  |iliilosuphy  shuuhl  be  apfdivd  to  government,  and  tliat  thought 
ihould  be  combinctl  with  action,  lie  may  not  have  adheri'd 
over  strictly  to  ail  bisiirvceittsof  morality,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  wliatevcr  were  his  faults,  lie  row;  **  lar  above  the  oriHnary 
indaj^ugues  of  the  day,  the  cringing  slave  or  tho  flattering  freednuiu 
to  wInsu  the  young  |iatricians  were,  for  the  most  part,  consigned. 
iKwbtless  it  was  Svnfca's  iH'inciple  of  education  to  allure,  possibly 
to  coax,  rather  than  tirive  his  pujiil  into  virtue.  He  yiekled  on  many 
lR4nts  in  order  to  liorrow  Influence  on  others.  He  deigned  to  |nir- 
chase  the  youth's  attention  to  severe  studies  by  indulging  his  iucliuu- 

*  Hie  SMM  Is  itilcLd  style  wet  i  Nero  I  a..  TU  CwMria  AuguiU  prmindlvl  AigiuU 
Qodloedlel  CUmJ.  r.»0«niMokl  (keerle  |  elm.  Cmimt  Asguttte  Oenuenksi. 
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tioo  to  iioiiM  kM  worthy  amiuenienta.*  *  'ilie  young  prinee  im 
■unonnded  by  Uio  tcmptitionM  wlifch  besot  th«  lalricbu  youth  of 
Ruiiie»aiid  aocuiitoinod  to  tbo  iiiduljfciicet  which  Wudeil  to  rvbx 
the  vij^Hir  of  mitul  and  body.  HIm  fkvourito  Htudien  wtrro  aKUtic, 
citiieciiilly  uiiiido  and  Kiiigiii;; ;  in  onitory  ho  wtw  not  tliought  to  U 
lirolkienU  It  wun  u  niallvr  of  rviiiiirk  tlmt  ho  rei(uia*d  tho  lidp  U 
Seneca  to  compooe  tlio  funeral  oration  of  hU  nitch;. 

$  2.  The  atucceiwiuu  of  Nero  to  the  PrinciiAto  wmi  rvMj 
ac«|uk'afced  in  by  tho  iteople,  tlie  noldieni,  and  tlio  senate.  Yet 
there  wa8  a  feeling  that  Uritanuicns,  otf  the  nul  sun  of  CUudiuit, 
luul  a  belter  claim  than  the  mloptod  lX»niitinif.  It  in  Biguificaiit 
that  the  will  of  Claudius  won  not  road»  but  wan  nilently  |ci.s«eil 
over.  No  one,  however,  felt  called  u|)on  to  undertake  the  cauw  of 
Britannicua.  Thin  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  tlw 
infidelity  of  hin  mother  had  cast  a  ilur  on  hitf  birth.  Tlio  m-natun 
may  liave  even  i>referred  an  Emiieror  whobe  claim  wan  doubt  ful,  in 
tlie  ho|)e  that  they  might  exert  more  influence  in  tlio  adminittn- 
tion,  if  ho  felt  dejiendent  on  their  goodwill.  It  must  bo  it- 
membered  that,  from  a  strictly  coiihtitutioiuil  {luint  of  vii'w, 
Brituunicuit  had  no  more  chiim  to  the  Priiiciiiate  than  Nero,  and 
Xeixi,  through  hiii  mother,  wa«  dcuccnded  in  direct  line  frmu 
Augutftuii.  Tlie  fir»t  M|ioech  of  the  new  Enqieror  in  the  ifi*iiat«, 
dicttitod  doubtleita  by  Seneca,  pruduccd  a  favotirable  ini|iru«iuii. 
lie  |»romiiMjd  not  to  interfere  with  the  neiuite  in  tlie  exercise  of  iiiy 
of  it:t  futictiumt,  but  to  confine  bin  ucti  viiy  tu  the  armies.  Thu  bctiatun 
Uicit  no  time  in  rciiealiiig  a  law  of  Cluudius,  by  which  lawyeni  vs^n 
allowed  to  accept  rewanU  for  |)lcailiiig  caiutes,  ami  in  exeiiqAin* 
iiuiestoni  from  the  burden  of  exhibiting  ghidiaturial  ttliowK,  vliicii 
the  Kame  KmiN.'ror  had  laid  niion  them. 

f  3.  The  early  yearn  of  Nero*ii  rule  were  marked  by  a  i»tnig};le  Af 
)iower  between  his  mother  and  his  two  chief  adviKcriiy  SciKTa  «iiJ 
DurruM.  AKrippiiui  had  slakeil  everything  fur  fiower,  ainl  kIio  Jul 
not  intend  to  suri'ender  the  reins  on  her  son's  accei«Ma<*ii.  It  van 
not  enough  for  her  that  Nero  KJiuuld  rule ;  she  dcsireil  to  nile 
herself.  And  Nero  was  devoted  to  her.  His  first  watchword  vw 
"  the  best  of  mothers,**  and  during  the  first  months  slie  behavol  a^ 
the  regent  of  the  Kmpiro.  On  coins  her  heatl  ap|ieare«l  along  vttb 
that  of  tlie  Prince]Mi,  ami  sho  tdok  u])on  herself  to  receive  tlie 
ambassadors  of  foreign  states.  She  hastened  to  n;movo  froin  ber 
iKith  two  enemies,  the  freodman  Narcissus,  ami  M.  Silauus,  \«*^ 
consul  of  Asia.  Sho  fc;ired  the  vengeance  of  tho  latter*  for  the 
death  of  his  brother  Lucius,  whom  she  hod  destroyed  as  a  |M»iUe 
rival  of  her  ion.  Nero»  who  cared  only  to  onjoy  the  |4uasuna(  of 
•  Mitlvtie,  vt  31a 
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bis  podikw,  and  not  to  fulfil  lu  dutkn,  had  himMir  liUU  obJeotUm 
to  his  mofhcr*!  piilitisal  aciivitjr ;  but  Burrtu  and  Seuoca  were 
rmulved  Bit  to  concede  the  aseiimptioo  of  such  power  to  a  womao^ 
cipeciall/  as  it  seemed  lilceljr  to  be  cruelly  and  uuKrupulouvly 
excrciHed.  In  order  tu  counteract  her  influence,  they  encouraj^ed  Nero 
ia  an  intrigue  with  a  Greek  freed woiuan  named  Actc.  Agripplua 
was  Incensed,  and  her  violent  bnguage  drove  the  Emiieror  to  attach 
himself  more  closely  to  tlio  indulgent  Seneca.  8lie  tlieu  clianged 
her  |iulicy,  and  attiuipted  to  bid  against  the  philosopher  by  still 
greaiur  indulgence ;  but  (he  eyes  of  her  son  had  been  ofwued  to  her 
overbearing  ambition.  The  first  decisive*  triumph  of  the  rivals  of 
Agripisna  was  the  disgrace  of  the  freedmau  i'ullus,  with  whom  she 
lioil  dus-.'ly  lea^^ueil  herself,  and  on  whose  |iulitical  exfierience  site 
Ivaiicih  Kero,  who  IkuI  never  liked  him,  and  would  nut  submit 
tu  bin  cuunM«}ls,  du|»rived  hlni  of  his  oHice,  and  dismissed  him  from 
Uie  court  (liefore  February  1*3,  a.d.  55). 

This  was  felt  as  a  serious  blow  by  Agrip|>iua^  and  slie  mtule  a 
dcs|crute  move  to  recover  her  fiower  by  esiiousing  the  cause  of  her 
st^-jMon  lk'it;innicus.  She  declared  that  he  was  the  true  hvir  of 
CUiHlius;  she  threiitened  to  rush  with  him  to  the  ctunp,  and 
aitk  the  soldiers  to  judge  betMreen  the  daughter  of  Gennanicus,  and 
lUirrus  and  Seiiica.  Whatever  were  her  own  crimes,  shu  said,  she 
lui«l  at  leo^t  )»resi'rvi-d  the  lire  of  DriUuinicns.  This  action  on  her 
|art  iirovvd  fatal  to  tlio  unlucky  son  of  Claudius.  Nero  saw  that 
his  own  seat  w;is  not  iiecure  as  long  m  Ikitaunicus  lived,  and  he 
dcU^iiined  to  remove  him.  'J'he  services  of  j/ocusta,  which 
Agrip|)ina  liad  employed  to  hasten  the  death  of  Claudius,  were 
now  employed  by  lier  son  to  kill  Dritaunicus.  A  warm  wine-cup 
was  pn-sented  to  the  buy  at  table,  and  when  ho  found  it  too  hot, 
cold  water  was  adtled,  info  which  a  dri'p  of  dcailly  |Hiison  had  been 
|ioure«1.  He  died  instmitimeously,  to  the  abirni  of  all  those  who 
were  presiiil,  ami  the  unalP.ctcil  consternation  of  Agripjiina.  The 
iKiily  was  burnt  the  siinic  ni;;ht  in  the  Cam|nis,  In  the  midst  of  a 
f^rvskt  st«irm,  which  wjis  inter|irvteil  as  a  sign  of  divine  wrath,  it  is 
iMi|aissil>le  to  know  whether  SfUi-ci  was  |»rivy  to  this  dveil,  or 
wlicth:  r  it  w:ui  solely  due  t«i  Ihu  caleulAiiun  of  Nero.  It  is  clear 
that  the  diiith  tif  liriUuinicus  was  a  deviHive  cluck  to  the  plans  of 
A;4rip)iiiia,  and  tlie  tpii-stion  is  whutlier  2Seuec;i  would  have  been 
fe:^lj  to  go  to  the  length  4»f  |iuisoning  in  order  to  foil  her  and 
)»rei«i*rve  his  own  |iosition.  But  tliere  is  no  evidence  to  prove  him 
guilty,  and  thcref<ire  we  must  supfMise  him  innocent.  The  death 
of  Uritaimicus  was  represented  as  natural,  and  Nero  professed  to 
lanictkt  the  loss  of  a  dear  brotlier.  He  had  no  curious  inquiries  to 
fear  from  the  senate  $  for  the  senate  was  content  with  tlie  EmperuPs 
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poHey,  folded  tt  it  wiu  bj  8eiMC%  mid  at  long  at  the  mMdt  wm 
content^  flratridde  and  other  cHrocf  might  be  oommHCod  in  (U 
palnoc  without  intcHvrenco. 

Popularity  with  ttie  senate  m'at  indocd  tlio  keynote  of  8ene(«*s 
policy.  'Hie  Emperor  refuivd  ttatuea  of  gi>ld  and  pilvcr;  lie 
di-clined  the  honour  of  letting  the  year  begin  with  hit  biiUi-iiMHitii, 
December ;  he  dismiMcd  the  charge  of  a  di'lator  a^dnKt  a  koifriit 
and  a  senator.    Such  acta  were  oonutcd  to  him  for  rigliteouMieHm 

Agrippina  ha4l  lent  lier  innueneo  with  Xer(\  and  wlien,  after  tk 
death  of  DritanniciiR,  aho  posed  as  the  jirotectrciw  of  Octavia,  lirr 
sou*8  wife,  whom  he  treated  with  contemptuoiia  ne*:li«t,  sinI 
attempted  to  forma  ]  arty  of  her  own,  ho  bccann)  a1ariiu*(l  He 
cauMMl  the  gimnl  wliich  hail  hitherto  attended  her  to  be  removal, 
and  forced  her  to  leave  the  palace,  and  take  up  her  rcKitlcnce  in  ilie 
house  which  formerly  btlor.ged  to  her  grandmother  Antcmia.  At 
these  sipns  of  diDfuvour  her  friends  fell  away,  and  Junia  Silaim,* 
who  hml  a  private  gruilge  against  her,  attempted  to  work  tier  ruin 
hy  a  falHo  charge  of  oonspimcy.  Two  sulioined  iufurmerH  Matnl 
that  she  ha<l  plotted  to  overthrow  her  son,  aiul  re|ilaco  liim  by 
IhibelliuH  Plantua,t  who  was  as  nearly  rtlatcnl  to  AuguMtu  m 
Nero  himself.  Hut  on  examination  the  charges  fell  throtigli,  ami 
Sihina  was  banishc<l. 

f  4.  During  the  next  ;liree  years  Agrippina  vaniahes  fmn  tlie 
pages  of  history.  Iliough  her  influence  was  gone,  tliere  seenui  to 
have  been  no  open  rupture.  While  Seneca  and  Ihimis  »l- 
minititcred  the  aflairs  of  the  Empire,  and  an  unwontetl  ac  ivity  inis 
permitted  to  the  nenate,  the  Emperor  occupie<l  hia  time  in  tli« 
licentious  amiuements  of  youth.  Adopting  a  favourite  pastime  o( 
profligate  young  nobles,  he  used  to  wander  through  the  slreiti  at 
night,  diitguisiHl  in  the  garb  of  a  slave  to  conceal  his  |ieniun,  snil 
vinit  taverns  and  low  haunts.  He  and  his  comrades  used  tomxe 
goods  exiiosinl  for  sale,  and  assail  those  whom  they  enc«»initeitd  in 
their  progrewi.  The  Em|vror  himsilf  bore  on  his  face  the  nisfk* 
f»f  wonnlH  received  in  those  hmwis.  When  it  lM*canie  kmiwti  tliat 
Nero  was  in  the  habit  of  maMiuenuliiig  thus,  and  many  men  aixl 
women  of  distinction  had  Iv.cn  insiiltid  in  his  mictiirnal  e^(M|^l«*^ 
oilurs  assnmc«l  his  name  and  f<illowcil  his  example,  so  that  the  city 
was  infesUd  hy  gnn^s  like  the  Mohawks,  who  in  tlio  last  onttiry 
used  to  make  London  dangerous  at  night.  On  one  occasii>n  a  man 
4if  senatorian  rank,  nameil  Julius  Montanus,  hap|iene«1  to  inctt  Krro 
in  the  darkness.  lie  flrst  repellnl  his  assailant  vi;;on>nKly,  bat 
afterwanls  recognised  him,  and  sent  in  a  {letition  for  fianlon.    S*'r*s 

•  Wltlow  of  C.  SINwi.  tlie  ptremoiir  of  l     f  lilt  moih^  «m  Julta,  itawM^r  «f 
MmuUim.  I  nrumtii  (mm  of  Tlbpriin)  mmI  UrllU. 
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nagiy  at  being  ffBOOgttliad,Ml[€>d  **  Em  heno^  then,  iJreidy  diipntcbed 
biniMK;  Mring  thiU  he  stnick  Nero?** and  Ifontanni  wm  obliged 
to  dentroy  himeelf.  But  after  thin  occurrence  the  Emperor  wai 
more  cantiooa,  and  on  such  expeditions  waa  always  attended  by 
a  guard  of  soldiers  and  gladiators,  to  interfere  if  necessary. 

Tlio  two  most  intimate  oonifMinions  of  Nero  were  two  profligate 
men  of  laablfin,  Salviuii  Otho  aiid  Claudius  Senecio.  In  58  a.d^  his 
iatiniscy  with  Otlu>  led  to  an  entanglement  with  Otho*s  wife 
l\>|i|««  flaUiia.  Slie  had  been  diTorood  from  a  ibrroer  husband  to 
marry  Otlio^  and  site  regardcnl  her  second  hnKlwuMl  as  merely  a 
ite|i|iing-stoue  to  a  still  higher  alliance.  She  hail  determined  to 
win  Uie  liand  of  Nero  hiiiif  olf.  The  historian  Tacitits  has  described 
with  great  art  her  coquetry,  her  (AHciiintioiis,  her  audacity,  ami 
lier  wickdlness.  **  She  liad  all  thin^^s  except  a  high  miiHl.'*  *  In 
her,  Agripfiina  had  imtocil  found  a  matcli*  The  Kmiirror  snc- 
canibeil  to  lier  cliamis,  ami  got  ritl  of  (Klio  by  ap|N>intiiig  him 
Rovermir  of  Lusitania.  In  onlcr  to  marry  Nero,  it  was  niTessary 
for  ro|ipn*a  to  jNrocure  the  divorco  of  Octavia,  but  rhe  riivt 
dearly  tliat  tlie  chief  obstacle  to  her  plans  was  Agri|>|tfna,  who 
Itsil  always  striven  to  maintain  the  nominal  union  of  her  ton  and 
ber  Kte|iilaughter.  Bo  Poi^pn^A  set  herself  to  bring  alx>ut  a  rupture 
lictween  the  Kmperor  sud  his  motlicr.  She  hatl  friends  and 
iop|orters  in  Seneca  and  llurrus,  the  opponents  of  Agrippina,  and 
ihe  liad  nuvle  np  her  miml  to  step  over  the  corpses  of  the  two 
KmprauKS  into  the  ]nlace  of  the  Oesars. 

f  6.  11ie  daughter  of  Gennanicus  still  possessed  considerable 
influence  with  ilie  pmMorians,  ami  it  would  have  been  dnngcrous 
to  resort  to  public  measures  against  her.  Rut  Nero,  led  on  by  the 
pi*rauasi<sis  of  his  mistress  Pop|vea,  did  not  shrink  from  contriving 
a  scheme  for  lier  assassination.  His  old  tut«ir  Anicetus,  m'lMim  lie 
lisil  raiseil  to  bn  ca|»tain  of  the  fleet  of  Miscnum,  umlertook  to 
osiNtnict  a  vessel  which  could  bo  sunk,  witliout  excitin;;  suspicion, 
sml  if  it  could  lie  manatred  that  A«;rip]>ina  shouhl  emlxirk  in  it, 
IsT  d<iilniclitm  woulil  1m»  iiuputoil  by  the  world  to  tlie  wimls 
and  waves.  At  the  Qninquainis,  a  festival  of  Minerva  lasting 
fivA  days  in  the  month  of  March,  Nero  invited  his  nuither 
to  his  villa  mmr  1Viin\  She  Inmhtl  at  TViuli,  between  Ilaio)  and 
C*l*  Misenum,  ami  completed  her  journey  in  a  litter,  but  after  the 
lisbquet,  when  'night  hail  f.dlen,  she  was  imluced  to  return  to 
llauli  in  tlie  vessc*!  winch  had  lieen  )we|iared  for  her  destruction. 
But  the  niechaiiiNm  did  not  do  its  work  with  the  expected  snccess, 
sad  A^|>pina  sncoeetled  In  swimming  to  shore,  whence  she  pro- 
eiTilvd  to  her  villa  on  tlie  T«ucrine  lake.    One  of  her   maids. 
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AoerroDia^  who  In  order  to  mto  her  own  life  cftlM  oat»  "I  tm 
tho  Empress,"  wm  struck  with  oars^  and  dfowned.  Agripfiiiia 
saw  through  tho  troachoiy  which  she  bad  so  narrowl/  escaped, 
bat  pretendod  to  regard  It  as  an  socident,  and  sent  her  frecdman 
Agcrinus  to  bear  to  Koro  the  news  of  her  Airtuuate  escape.  Nenk, 
who  liad  been  waiting  in  agitation  to  learn  that  hia  mother 
was  no  more^  was  terror-stricken  at  (ho  tidings  tliat  tiM 
plan  liad  miscirrioU  IIo  appealcHl  for  help  in  his  difliciilly 
to  Burrus  and  Senoca,  who,  however,  Mcm  to  have  had  no  jaii 
ill  the  plot  liut  Anioctus  undertook  to  fniisli  the  xcwk,  Ji 
wss  proleiulcd  that  a  dagger  was  found  in  the  ]iofisewiioii  of 
Agerinus,  the  freedinan  of  Agrippiiia,  and  (hat  she  hail  eoiiii|iimI 
aj^hist  the  Eni|>cror*M  life.  Anioctus,  acoomiiauioil  hy  a  csptsin 
aiKl  a  military  trilMUio,  liaKtenoil  to  the  Lucrino  villa.  They  fnuml 
her  lying  on  a  couch,  with  a  sin^lo  atten<lant,  nil  the  otliera  havin* 
deserted  her  at  the  appniach  of  (ho  asRasMius;  nnd  at  their  a|»i«anuire 
tlie  Inst  slave  fleil.  She  was  dispntchcil  with  uinny  wotmdn,  cryiD^, 
**  Strike  the  womb  which  Ixiro  Neni.**  Slie  wns  iHirictl  hy  ulaviii, 
and  Bfnester  a  (aithful  freedman,  slew  himself  on  her  pyro 
"  (50  A.n.). 

I  G.  If  tlie  matricide  felt  stings  of  remorse,  they  were  siweililjr 
alleviated  by  (lie  congratulations,  which  iv>uretl  in  on  him  fndu 
every  side,  on  having  escaiied  the  plots  of  his  mother.  IIo  wroti*  s 
letter  to  the  senate,  cxpldning  tlie  circumstances  of  her  death,  snil 
there  is  no  reason  to  siipiHise  tliat  this  (alac  account,  enibellbheil  by 
the  art  of  Seneca,  ami  ooiifirmcil  hy  the  testimony  of  Burrus,  was  iiU 
genendly  believed.  This  is  an  instance  of  tlio  way  in  which  the 
senate  served  Uio  Princeps  as  a  means  of  reaching  tlio  public  car. 
'i*he  true  story  was  probably  known  only  to  a  few  initiated  |ienmtf ; 
and  there  was  nothing  improliable  in  a  woman  who  hml  kWM 
her  huslmml  )>lAnning  to  kill  her  son.  Otherwise  the  gront 
sympathy  which  was  cxpressnl  for  Nero  is  unintelligilile.  IV 
senate  decrcetl  that  thanksgivings  should  be  ofTeroil  fur  (he 
Em|)eror*s  s:ifcty,  nnd  that  golden  statues  of  Minerva  ami  tl*e 
Em|)eror  should  be  erected  in  the  Heiiatc-hoiiso.  The  QniiK)iistnis 
were  henceforward  to  be  celcbraleil  by  |»ublic  "antes,  an*l 
Agrippina*s  birthday  to  be  reganleil  as  a  day  of  lllHmien.  AH 
those  persons  wlio  had  been  sent  into  exile  owiii;;  to  her  inflneikcc 
werx)  iwnuitteil  to  return.  Ncru*M  entry  into  Home  wah  like  a 
triumph.  lie  ascciidetl  to  the  Capitol  and  offered  thauks  to  (be 
gods  for  his  i>rcscrvation. 
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Bmt.  IL— tab  AflCBirDBircT  op  F6ppaa  ahd  Tiqwlwxvk 

}  7.  AgripplcM,  with  all  her  umorupuloot  umbltton,  hail  a  high 
eonoeptioD  of  ilio  imperial  dignity^  of  which  Noro  was  totally 
ileToid.  After  her  tieath,  there  wai  no  rettraint  to  binder  him  from 
iblkiwiiig  hie  bent^  and  indulging  his  theatrical  and  artiatic  taiitea, 
!a  a  manner  which  act  at  tU-fiance  all  the  national  firejudicei  of  the 
RoroanR.  Ilia  gn«t  deaire  was  to  appear  in  public,  in  trogic 
ooatinne,  and  delight  the  ears  of  his  subjects  by  singing  and  playing 
on  the  tyrr*  or  to  guide  a  chariot  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
eircns.  When  Seneca  reiircscnted  that  such  acts  hantly  befitted 
the  dignity  of  the  Km|cror,  Nero  anaworetl  him  with  appeals  to  the 
miierior  culture  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  examiile  of  his  uncle  Gaius, 
Seiieca  and  Burrns,  seeing  that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  tried 
at  least  to  limit  the  performances  of  the  Kmperor  to  a  seh-ct 
aiMticnop.  A  circua  was  erected  in  the  Vatican  vaMey,  ami  there  a 
privilegeil  number  cf  courtiers  were  permitted  to  admire  the  skill 
of  tlie  imperial  charioteer.  Dut  if  his  guides  thought  that  he  would 
bo  intisfii<d  with  this  conccwiion,  they  were  mistaken ;  it  only 
slimuUtfvl  him  to  more  public  exhibitions.  He  was  rrsolved  to 
apprar  as  a  singer  and  an  actor.  He  seissed  the  occasion  on  which 
his  beanl  was  firat  clipped  to  institute  a  feast  called  JuvenaUa^ 
to  be  celebrateil  within  the  palace.  Numerous  iuTitations  were 
imueil,  and  noble  yoimg  Romans  were  induceil  to  contend  as  singers 
and  flancers  for  the  prises  which  the  Kmperor  ofTcrotl.  Nero  him- 
self descended  on  the  stage  with  his  lyre  iu  his  hand,  and  a  band  of 
young  men,  callctl  Augustlani,  wero  enrolled  to  applaud  the 
excellence  of  his  singing.  Bumis  is  describeil  aa  looking  on, 
•*  grioving,  but  applauding  "  (50  A.n.).  In  the  following  year,  the 
Rmpcror  institutctl  another  feast,  callcHl  by  his  own  name  AVrontVi, 
motlcltoil  strictly  on  the  great  Greek  games,  and  to  be  held  every 
fife  years.  In  the  musical  contests  he  took  |virt  himself.  Tli»e 
exliilNtions  wero  far  more  harmlcfts  than  the  horrible  glailia- 
ttirial  sImiws,  Init  they  outra<:cd  national  prejudice  and  are  s|N>keu 
of  with  flis<;ust  by  Roman  historians.  Nero's  ideals  wero  altngfthcr 
Qretk,  ami  I.e  caret]  little  for  the  spectacles  of  the  arena.  Brought 
up  by  S(*ncca  in  the  Stoic  philoso|  hy,  he  had  imbibed  at  least  tlie 
s|iirit  c»f  cosmopolitinlsm  ami  was  m>t  influencctl  in  the  least  by  the 
pulilical  tRMlltions  of  Homo. 

{  H.  Tlie  year  02  A.n.  was  a  turning-point  in  Nero*t  reign, 
llitlierto  lie  hml  liocn  under  the  constraint  of  Burrus  ami  Seneca, 
who,  while  th<>y  imlidgc«l  Judiciously  his  licentk>us  and  frivolons 
tsMes  had  prevented  him  from  exerting  his  imperial  \H>vrct  to  the 
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detrioMiit  of  tlM  nUte,  Thm  the  first  flva  yetra  of  N«ro*t  relpi 
boctme  ptorerbiAl  for  good  goytTnment — the  quinqwnnium  Nenmii» 
The  death  of  Bnrrui  early  in  C2  a.d.  was  the  hcginning  of  a  chsnge 
for  Uio  worse.  Tlio  {nfluence  uf  Sencca»  deprived  of  his  frieiid'f 
support,  Immediately  hrgan  to  wane.  It  sccmM  to  hsTo  hetn 
almost  impossihlo  (a  exercise  an  important  influence  in  |K»litictl 
afliiirs,  except  in  concert  with  tlie  iinetorian  [mfcct,  and  Senrca 
could  not  act  with  the  new  ^irefccts,  Sofonitis  Ti<;ellinns  and  Paniiui 
Rufus,  as  he  had  actid  with  Burrus.  Rut  his  estrangement  fn>in  l.ifi 
former  pnpil  was  chiefly  due  to  the  enmity  of  Pop|  am,  wlio  wni 
jralous  of  the  ohl  courtier's  Influence  over  her  lover.  It  \cm  nisiiily 
due  to  Ikirrus  ami  to  Seneca  that  she  had  not  yet  succcciloii  in  dii- 
placing  Octavia»  and  marrying  the  Kmiwmr.  Ihirnis,  when  s^kcd 
to  consent  to  the  civorce,  ha^l  ret'lied  with  characteriMlic  hluutncKi, 
**  If  you  |Hit  away  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  at  Ica^t  reitture  the 
Rmitire  which  was  I  er  dowry.**  Poppnm  now (ndeavoiirod  to ivniova 
Soncca  from  her  path,  as  she  ha<l  hefore  removed  Agripp'na.  His 
richcii  were  iniputdl  to  him  as  a  crime,  ami  he  was  chargr«l  with 
the  desi^^n  of  corru|>ting  the  populace  Tor  trcitMonahlc  iMir|«Ms.  It 
was  i-aid  too,  that  he  had  Uiasted  his  own  suix^riority  to  the 
Rmreror  in  yersc-writing  and  orfttory.  Nero's  jtalou»y  ami  fcsn 
were  easily  arousKxl,  and  his  altercil  manner  showed  the  |»liilo(ini»lier 
the  dangerous  position  in  which  he  Ktooil.  Ho  took  the  |irccauti<)n 
of  giving  up  all  the  outward  pomp  which  he  had  hitherto  maintsincil, 
ami  meditated  a  complete  aliaudonmcnt  of  public  life. 

I  9.  Of  the  two  pnftorian  ivofects  who  had  succt*edeil  Rurr^^ 
Rufus  remained  iosigniflcant,  but  Tigellinus,  a  man  of  uhcurs 
birth  and  no  principles,  soon  worked  himself  into  the  Kui[ipnir*s 
confidence,  by  humouring  and  sharing  in  his  vices.  If  he  had  mdy 
been  the  companion  of  his  do*  aucheries,  it  might  have  msltcmi 
little  to  the  general  welfare,  but  he  was  also  the  inHtitnitor  uf 
cniclty.  The  tyranny  which  mnrkcil  Nero*s  later  years  dates  fmni 
the  appearance  of  Tigfllinus  on  the  scene.  The  two  acti«  whirh 
uiaugnmietl  it,  were  the  executions  of  IlulN'lIius  INautiis  ami 
Cornelius  Sulla.  On  the  ap|>ear.ince  of  a  comet  in  the  yimr  *'*\  wlii<*li 
was  sup|x«e<l  tolietokon  the  fall  of  the  IVmceiH,  rumour  ii|«ke  <•( 
Rnl)cllius  Plantus  as  the  )>ru1):ib!e  succeh.sr»r.  Xi  ro  advlnjil  liiin, 
and  the  advice  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  to  retire  to  hin  estates 
in  Asia,  and  there  he  had  live«l  cpiiotly  ev»r  kIuci*.  Ti'4«lliii«« 
ropn*scnt(d  to  the  Km|icror  that  IMautUM  was  still  dan^ienms,  in 
consequence  of  his  reput-ition,  his  wealth,  and  the  i»niNiniity  <»f 
Asia  to  the  Syrian  armies.  Accordingly  a  centurion  with  Mxty 
soldiers  were  sent  fn»m  Rome,  with  a  eunuch  of  the  )<ils€(*,  t«i 
remove  the  obnoxious  noble,  and  Plant  us,  although  he  was  wamrd 
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bj  hit  ArlemU  bfforehaad*  und  might  hare  fled  to  V^ttit^  etlmljr 
awAitod  his  fote.  Ourneliuf  Sulbi,  Clio  hnthond  of  Antonhi, 
ihMightor  of  Chiiidiiis  by  Piutiim,  bml  been  mupceted  of  clMoyalty 
f*Mir  yean  beiore^  and  ordered  to  ronUle  in  ^fasailia.  He  was  nol 
rich^  but  bin  noble  detocnt,  hit  connection  with  the  Claiulian  houae, 
coniUacd  with  tlio  auj(|>icionR  wliich  he  had  provfoOBly  arouflod, 
deciiled  hi*  dooni.  Ador  tliis  apecinien  of  tyranny  no  acnator  coiiM 
cooNiilur  himik'lf  a.i(e,  and  tlie  tune  of  tlie  Menate  now  changca  fmm 
ini1e|ictMlenco  to  aervility.  Tigollinna  ainl  Popivna  were  triampliftnt, 
ami  Sviioca  left  the  fiehl. 

{  liX  Tlie  tiiiMt  hml  now  conie  Air  Pop|in\a  to  accom|iliah  hor 
ICreat  |in»joct,  aiwl  iiMlnce  Non>  to  divorce  Octavia.  Ti^ollinua 
hel|ioil  Iter.  A  c)ian;o  waa  gi»t  up  of  criminal  intcrconmo  wiili  nn 
Alexandrine  flutis-playcTy  and  tlio  prn;t«iriaA  prefect  conducted 
iIm  inveMti«i^tii»n.  Under  torture  somoof  tlie  KQpro8H*aglavo-won)en, 
acknowieil;{e<l  tlio  «[iiilt  of  tlieir  nilKtroMH,  but  moHt  of  them  denied 
it  ihi  micli  evi<lence  there  was  no  pretext  for  puttin<i(  thoaccuKcd  to 
deatli^aM  INi|>|n*ft  wi}(h4!d,aii«l  Xeroconteiiti*d  himiielf  with  divorcing; 
her  on  tlio  j^rouiMl  of  Imrrenncaii.  The  ixilaco  of  Burma  and  the 
pQMCttiiona  of  Plaulua  were  Awii<;neil  for  her  maintenance,  and  alie 
WM  OHnniaiHhtl  lo  retire  lo  Campania.  Rut  the  univofKnl 
Ryiii|Athy,  which  the  lot  of  thia  unfortunate  and  innocent  lady 
arouacil  amon<;  all  clawieH,  |>roved  her  destruction.  A  rumour  waa 
Kuddenly  ii|)n*ad  that  the  Kmiwror  had  recalleil  hia  wife.  It  waa 
quite  2*ro<^ii<ileHiS  f«Hr  Nero  luul  already  married  Poppioa,  whoM 
itatoca  were  erected  in  the  ]Mthlic  placea  in  the  city,  lint  the 
pcofile  runlicil  in  excitement  to  the  Capitol,  thanked  tho  p;oila  that 
tlte  Km|ieror  had  n'Coj^nificHl  the  juat  claim  of  tho  true  daughf<>r  4»f 
tlie  Cn»«ara,  an«l  thmat  down  the  iiua;;e8  of  Po))|in*a,  whik)  they  Imre 
thoMT  of  (kcUvia  in  triumph.  The  noldicni  of  Ti^Hliniia  diniioracil 
the  niannea  wlum  they  j^lliercil  rouwl  the  imperial  palace.  i*o|»tia*a 
Miw  tliat  whiki  her  rival  lived,  her  |HiKiiion  waa  initecnre,  ami 
kIm  f  mily  |M'n(iiad(il  her  liiifdianil  to  conwnt  to  the  execution  of 
(Klavia.  Aiii«tc*tiiii,  Ihn  pnfect  of  the  fl<vt  at  Miflciium,  wImi  had 
linirrd  hiiii^lf  m»  iiMffiil  in  com)iaHMin};  the  death  of  A$;rip|Hiia,  a;;ain 
iu|i|iliod  bin  ;«ervieea  fi*r  the ilest ruction  of  a  rocoimI  victim,  lie 
hill  a  conA*mion  liefore  the  Eiii|ieror  llint  he  had  comniitled  adultery 
with  Octavia^  ami  wait  wntcnced  (o  iKinisliment  lo  Sanliiiia,  where 
lie  liveil  in  luxury  and  dieil  a  natural  death.  Octavia  wa^  baniflheil 
to  tlie  IhIiihI  of  Piimlateria,  where  ahe  waa  executed  (Juno  tHh, 
Oi  A.n.).  I ler  liead  waw  cut  oflf  and  carried  to  lV»p|»ani,  who couM  now 
lireithe  freely.  By  a  d«  cree  of  the  Henate,  KacrinccM  of  thankiif«iving 
wrreofferetl  to  tlie  g«Mlii;  aml^Kiya  Tacitus  it  may  be  lienceft»rward 
aivlerrtoul  without  ■fiecial  mention,  that  **  Whenever  the^  Priiicpiie 
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ordered  btnlehmento  or  exeentioni,  thiuikef^Tingt  were  iwld  to  t)ie 
ffn\n^  and  the  oeremonkse  which  formorly  marked  |iroiiiienNifi  ercotf^ 
were  then  the  tokens  of  aoine  piib!ie  diMttcr.** 

In  tlie  following  yetr  (03  a.d.)  Pop|ian  bore  %  diinghter  to  N«m 
The  aenate  decreed  her  the  title  Augitttn,  wliidi  hml  not  Iwm 
granted  to  Octavio,  but,  from  thin  time  forward,  this  title  no  loii|^ 
pocmcsMed  tlie  name  iiolitical  im|iortaiice  wliich  it  had  f«ir  Livia  awl 
Agrippina.  Nero  was  ovcrjoyotl  at  the  birth  of  tlie  child,  wIm 
was  named  Clandia,  but  she  diocl  after  three  monthis  ami  ilien 
his  grief  was  as  extmva<;Ant  as  his  jtiy.  Claudia  was  enrolled  in 
the  muk  of  the  tU»m^  like  Dnisilla,  the  sistrr  of  Gains.  iVtiifNi^ 
herRolfdicd  two  years  later  in  i»romature  ohild-birlhi  owiii;;,  it  in 
nii4l,  to  an  accidcntnl  kick  from  Noni.  She  also  wiui  amwcrstnl, 
tlie  first  KmprcHs  since  Livia  who  hnd  rccciToil  that  houiHir. 

f  11.  Umler  the  new  onler  of  things,  l\»p|vi*a  ami  TigfUitiin 
having  taken  the  place  of  Seneca  and  IlurruM,  the  luxury  ami 
oruelty  which  prevniled  in  (he  reign  4:f  riaius,aiid  (ho  gluttony  i»f  (lie 
court  of  Claudius,  wore  rfiiewctl.  Nerc»'s  deliaiichery  was  |ir:ictiHr«l 
as  publicly  as  his  acting  and  chariotHlrivlng.  IliiiiqiictM  w«to  K|irBiil 
in  all  the  imblk;  places  of  the  city,  and  the  Kin|icn>r  iiscil  (lie  wIhiIc 
city  as  if  it  had  been  his  private  house.  The  luxury  of  tliesc  ivveks 
dcvinod  by  the  genius  of  IMgd linns,  was  notorious,  and  tlie  citixiiis 
were  |)ermittcd  to  lie  s|iccta(ors  of  the  Kui|)cr«>r*s  liceu(ioiiKiir«. 
On  one  occasion  a  feast  was  laid  out  on  a  largo  mft»  which  mis 
towed  along  by  ships  in  the  Basin  of  Agripjia.*  Ilio  vessels  wan 
mlomed  with  gold  ami  ivory,  and  were  rowc«l  by  men  of  aliamkind 
diameter.  On  the  banks  of  the  basin,  stocNl  disri*pu(ablo  liouncs, 
filled  with  women  of  noble  birth,  Nero  himself  is  suid  to  lisvc 
crowne<l  his  infamy  by  going  thniugh  all  the  rites  of  tlio  niarniigf 
ceremony,  the  veil,  (he  dowry,  the  torches,  the  aiispict'S,  willi  s 
man  naiiioil  Pythodorus.  Although  tlie  stories  told  by  the  aiicii'Dt 
historinns  of  the  <lcbancheries  of  Nero  and  his  court  niiy  l« 
cxaggera(e<1,  yet  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  exhibitioiiKuf  wAitt<4i- 
iiesM  tiNik  place  witli  a  slianieless  |Hihlicity,  which  soeiiis  allllu^t 
incceiliblc  to  a  iiUMlern  render. 

$  12.  The  extravaganco  and  prodii^ality,  which  went  IisihI  in 
hand  with  the  vices  of  the  cmirt,  rmptied  ilio  iui|i(*rial  cofli*rssiiil 
lirviught  alumt  a  financial  crisis,  just  as  bail  liap|ieiied  iii  (Im*  fiiiiiUr 
case  of  Gains.  Hie  earlier  years  of  Nero  ha<l  1hh»ii  HigimliHiil  l»y  a 
lilicml  and  enligliteno<r  financial  iiolicy.  Clamlius  hnd  Ivlt  liiiu  a 
weU-fil]c«l  (reasury,  such  as  Tilierius  had  left,  io  Gains,  ami  he  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  relieve  tlie  bunlens  of  the  iiia*<s(*s,  n|i>4i  wlmni 
tlie  indirect  taxes  fell  so  heavily.  In  (ho  year  5H  a  renisrkalile 
•  l*rubdb(y  In  t V  Ctrnpafi  Martlnt . 
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propoiiil  WM  mmlo  by  the  Emperor  to  do  away  wUh  the  9$eii^ia^ 
and  M  WB  ihould  Mjr,  efttablinh  **  free  trade.*  1*here  is  no  rcaeon  to 
Mip|«iiie  tliat  tliia  mraiiire  wae  intended  to  be  eonflneil,  ai  lome 
hafo  mppoaoil,  to  Roman  eitixonii»  or  to  the  dty  of  Rume.  Ita 
ohjeiTt  was  both  to  relieve  the  pcofde  and  to  fot  aaide  a  moile  of 
lAxati(«  which  was  attended  with  much  iiiJuKtice  and  fraiKl.  There 
can  be  no  doiiU  that  it  wan  propoHod  to  make  up  the  Iom  to  the 
(rraHurjr  by  Incroaning  the  direct  taxciv  which  fell  npon  the  pro- 
iliioi*rM  an«l  ca|)itaniit%  who  would  hare  pi\*fited  by  tlie  n*niiwik>n 
4if  ihe  dutiefl.  Rut  the  Kmperor*!!  prcij'ct  did  not  get  a  trial;  hie 
eipcricneml  adTiften  roprcwntcd  to  him  tliat  it  would  m^an  the 
niio  of  the  state.  Tlie  opi)OHitii>n  douUless  came  from  those 
{fivilfxiil  classes  Which  had  invoMtcil  hir«;e  cA|>itnl  in  the  farming 
of  taxoSf  and  who  would  have  siiflfcrcti  if  the  duty  on  inheritances 
Ind  lioen  raised.  Rut  altiioiigh  this  bold  design  fell  Ihroiigh,  It 
\tA  to  some  important  cliangcs  which  allovintoi  the  hanlshii'S  of 
tlie  taxation  in  its  rarious  forms.  One  measure  comn)andc«l  tlie 
publication  of  the  exact  amounts  of  all  dues  to  the  Htat<>,  so 
AS  to  |irevcnt  tlie  tax-collectors  from  exacting  too  much ;  char^^rs 
ussinxt  them  ftir  extorUon  wore  to  have  precedence  in  the 
cvNirls ;  ami  claims  for  arrears  wore  not  to  !«  made  aflter  a  year. 
Tlie  duties  on  com  im|)ortod  to  Italy  from  the  provinces  were 
liithtenciU 

Tlie  ex|)enses  which  fell  on  the  ftsciis  were  heavy.  Every  year 
Nero  iiroKoiiUfd  00,000,000  sestorccs  (£180,000)  •«  to  the  stato."  This 
Mim  was  chiefly  devotetl  to  defray  the  cost  of  supplying  the  city  with 
eom,  but  it  also  included  an  ailvance  to  the  aerariiim,  which  was 
never  able  to  meet  its  chiims  without  aid  from  the  fisc.  The  wars 
lo  Armenia  and  Britain  wore  also  coMly,  over  and  above  the  onlinary 
ex|>eniics  of  maintaining  the  ailminlMtratlou  and  the  annles  through- 
out llie  Kini4re.  The  consequence  was  that,  when  the  outlay  of 
the  fiNirt  lit*rnme  extravagant  under  the  guiiUince  of  TigelHuus  and 
Keru'd  otlier  licentious  friends,  the  fim«ls  mn  short,  an«l  the  Kmperor 
a-as  driven  to  resort  to  the  same  mensures  to  ropleniMli  his  treasury 
sshad  licon  ail«»|»ted  by  his  uiurlc  (Saius.  The  uictlwHls  of  delation 
ami  ronrirtentioii  were  a«;Ain  intmdiireil.  The  rich  wi«re  aecuseil  on 
fiili'eor  trilling cliar;*es,  and  their  iHtSHeiwions apftrrtpriateil  by  tlie  fisc. 
AnH»iig  tin*  firnt  vlc*iiiis  who  wereKaciifieed  were  two  rich  fne<1men : 
Xcro's  secretary  l>i»rypli«»rus,  who  had  |>r«sMiiieil  to  oppose  his 
nuuitfT*s  marriage  with  1*o|>|kim,  and  the  old  l\illas,  who  had  amassetl 
sn  immense  fi»rtiine,  which,  when .  he  wa^  depogetl  from  his  oflice, 
he  hail  been  suflfercHl  to  retain.  As  Pallas  had  liecome  wealthy  by 
<lefrsitding  the  imiierial  treasury  which  he  atlininistored  under 
(Hsiklius,  there  was  no  glaring  injustice  In  confiscating  his  ftNrlune. 
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Sencoft  oflbrod  to  ijltoe  bii  wealth  at  the  £mperor*a  dUiioial»  but  (In 
offor  wan  refUMiL  Vis!:^^ 

But  tbe  niost  iin|)ort«nt  eflfect  of  thoKiiaiicial  difllicuUiai  wm  (be 
fatttl  mcauure  to  which  the  goveramcnt  miortud  of  deiirecbtinj;  (be 
gulil  and  nil ver  ooluage.  ThU  hc^aa  nn  early  ah  tho  youn  GI  and  G2. 
Forty-five  iuiteml  of  forty  aiim,  and  nincty-iix  iiiii(cad  of  ci;;hljr 
dvnnrii,  were  struck  out  of  a  |K>und  of  gold.  'Jlio  coinii;:e  never 
recovered  iUielf»  and  from  Nero*ii  reign  we  must  dii(c  the  ljiinkru]»tcjr 
which  re.iched  a  cliiuax  in  the  third  cen(ury.  The  imniciuic  nniouui 
of  silver  which  wiui  drufied  from  the  Kmi*ire  to  Kavtcrn  Abia  iu 
return  for  pricn(al  luxurien,  must  Ijc  ttikvn  into  account  an  a  cause 
of  tlic  deUuienient  of  the  silver  coiuigi*.  Nero,  further,  roliLed  tlic 
seiuittf  of  their  ri^xht  of  coining  copi^er — a  rigiit,  the  imimrtauce  vT 
which  Itas  been  already  explained.* 


81CCT.  111.— TiiK  Cheat  Fiuk  ik  Komk. 

1 13.  If  Kero  succeeded  in  reiilvnisliing  his  cunvrs  by  fair  niejui 
and  foul,  an  event  hupiieucd  in  Gl  A.u.,  which  demanded  all  (1m 
resources  of  the  tiscus.  Fires  wea*  common  in  ]((»me,  but  on  tlie 
night  of  July  18  of  (hut  yeur,  a  ooiillagration  broke  out  wliicli  in 
magnitude  exceeded  anything  that  hoil  been  ex|iericnced  before.  It 
began  among  some  shops  full  of  inllammable  material,  at  tlie  suu(k- 
east  end  of  the  0 resit  Circus,  where  the  valleys  west  cf  (lie  O'liau 
and  south  of  the  ralatino  meet.  Driven  by  a  hi^h  wIihI  the  IIshms 
consumed  the  wooden  benches  and  structures  of  tlie  C'ia'UH,  and 
B|)read  rapidly  and  irresistibly  over  the  Palatine,  the  Veliti,  and  tlie 
Kscpiilino,  when;,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  tht^ir  cuuise  wax 
htaye  1.  But  in  another  direction,  also,  the  fire  made  its  way,  and 
oonsumeil  many  buildings  on  the  Aveiiline,  in  the  Forum  Itaurimii, 
aihl  the  Yelal>rum;  It  raged  for  seven  nights  and  six  «Uiy«,  and 
wlieiiall  thought  that  it  was  over,  it  broke  oat  again  in  (ht* <;aiii|4» 
Maitiutf,  destroyed  the*  buildings  of  the  «Kiiiili;in  (tnnleiis  wliicb 
lH.']oiig«d  to  Tigi'll.ntis,  and  K|ireail  to  (he  fott  of  (la*  (!a|iitoliiieaiMl 
tlie  Qiiirinal.  It  win  Miid  tliat  of  tiie  fourtevii  ri'gion.s  it'ven 
completely  and  four  {lartialiy  were  rwlnceil  to  iihlies.  IJut  it  loi 
been  shown  that  this  must  lie  an  exaggeration,  ai though  (liednnia;:« 
done  was  enormous.  Among  the  laibtic  buildings  which  weiv 
consumeil,  were  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  fi*iinde«l  by  IUsiiuIih, 
the  Hegia  of  Numa,  and  the  temple  of  Wsta,  the  teiiiide  uf  IHaua 
dodicsiteil  by  Serviiis  on  the  Aventine,  the  Ani  Magna  ascribed  by 
legend  to  Evander — all  ancient  monuments  said  to  date  fruiu  the 
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tine  of  the  kinjpi.  More  terlooi,  from  a  prMiical  poiai  of  view, 
WM  Um  doMinictiun  of  the  tiiloiidid  odificot  of  Auguttiiui  on  Um 
IVUitint,  the  imliico  Mid  tlie  iemiHo  of  A|iullo.  The  now  buiM- 
in^  ill  iIh)  Ctiiiipiui  Martiiii  near  tlio  PUtiiiiiinn  Circiui  liml  »\m 
■eriiiiuly  Mift'eml.  Nuiiiberi  uf  ]nioo1cim  wurkii  of  the  gTMt  Qrofk 
«nil|itoni»  which  uo  wealth  cuuM  ever  replace^  fXfriHhed  ia  the 
ffaiiiieH,  ainl  ouunlK*Mi  iiieiiiorblii  aud  trui»liivH  uf  Itomaii  hiittory 
uiunt  liave  been  loitt  for  etr cr,    ^""^ 

lu  thin  eiiiergvncy  Nero  iiliowed  hinuelf  iu  (he  most  divoiirable 
)i;;lit.  He  wan  nbitciit  at  Aiitium  when  the  fire  broke  out|  and  lie 
nHunied  to  tlie  city  an  (he  cuuf la^^ration  %yaHa))i)ruachiii«;the  |ialac«. 
He  feft  iiuihin::^  uiiduiie  in  hie  atteiu|»t8  to  quell  tlie  Ihiiues.  lie 
riwlieil  about  the  city  by  liiiiiself,  without  attendantu  or  j^uard*,  to 
tliv  iilacce'  which  wens  nioeit  in  danger^  and  wlien  at  lenj^th  (he  lire 
oetuod  to  ii|>rciul,  lie  did  all  he  ooiild  to  help  and  relieve  tlie  (orrible 
(li]ita*M  of  the  hoiuehjiw  and  Kheltcrlods  thoujtaiultf  who  had  loet  all 
their  belon'^ngs.  The  iNiblic  buildings  and  the  imperial  gardomi 
were  ofvnod  to  receive  tliem^  and  a  temporary  elielter  wai  ea*cted 
in  the  Caiii|Hitf.  The  firice  of  corn  wai»  lowered  to  three  iKmtercctt  a 
biuM,  and  contributitNin  wore  levied  for  tlie  relief  of  the  Buflfereni. 

Tile  rebuiltliii};;  of  Homo  wa4  begun  with  vigour.  It  must  have 
iiivulvul  a  vant  outlay,  and  Nero  wun  determined  that  the  city 
iihouki  oritfe  from  its  a^hee  both  on  a  more  Mpleiidid  ecale  and  on  a 
iniiru  rati«iiial  and  naliilirioiiH  plan.  The  mintakea  of  the  okl  arclii- 
tmure  wore  coiii|Hx*lieiidud  and  avoMeil.  The  tflreeia  were  rna«le 
wilier,  ihe  lioiii«eii  lower  and,  |iartly  at  leant,  of  Ktone.  Anavles 
Were  Iniilt  oiitMi«li'  tlie  new  hounen  fi>r  protection  from  mm  ami  rain. 
Hut  i\w  iK'W  imlace — tlie  Golden  IIoumo  an  it  waH  calleil — planned 
l>y  the  arcliit4*clM  Sev«TiiM  and  <*eler,  wan  the  womler  of  (he  reetored 
Itoiiie.  It  wan  n«*t  ho  much  (he  Kpleiidoiir  of  (he  house  that  excited 
wmnler,  on  (he  (ieldn,  tlie  pund-s  (he  wuihWhI  i<olitu«|p8,  the  views  of 
(lie  |Ktrk.  l(aly  ami  the  |iniviiicetf  were  requireil  (o  contrilmte  to  the 
n«(«r.ui<iii  of  their  mi:i(refiH  city,aiHl  treasurcn  of  art  wiiich  adoriK>d 
(lie  I'ilieH  aii«l  tem|>leii  of  the  Ureek  huidn  were  curried  otf  to  replace 
(hiMe  which  Itoiiie  luul  lone. 

I  14.  There  in  no  reanou  to  i»up|iuHe  thjit  the  outbreak  of  this 
jcieat  fire  won  other  than  acchlental.  Dut  the  multitude  Miniiected 
incendiarios  and  a  wild  rumour  was  circulated  that  the  Emiwror 
hiiiDH'lf  won  |irivy  to  the  burning  of  the  city.  Various  motives 
weie  attribiitoil  for  such  a  momitrous  act.  It  was  said  that  he 
winhid  to  outlive  the  destruction  of  h\»  mother-city,  or  tliat  ho 
dvAivil  to  rebuild  IUniio  and  call  it  by  his  own  name,  or  that  his 
artistic  sense  was  otTeudeil  by  the  architectural  ugliness  of  the  city. 
It  is  also  n*lated  that  he  rcgardeil  the  ravages  of  the  (lames  from 
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the  {lobee  of  Ifiooenu  with  delight,  and  Mug  a  loeiie  from  liii  own 
play  on  tlie  Oipturo  of  Troj.    For  tliii  aneodoto  ilicro  may  be  wiim 
AiuiHlAtiou  in  fact    Dnt  tlie  charge  of  inci*ndiariinn,  wliicli  cwu 
oontempumrict  brotiglit  against  Nvro,  waa  aiwitredly  falM.     lln  IomI 
nothing  to  gain  ami  cvorytliing  (u  Iohu  by  tlio  dcntructiou  of  Jioiiir. 
The  flolicitude  which  lio  nlwayit  gliowi'd  fur  tlio  wvlfam'  vf  ilie 
|io|»ulacc,  and  tlio  oflortH  wliicli  lio  nioiio  to  kivo  tlio  Palatim*,  are 
hardly  oonmiitcnt  with  such  a  suppuKitiun.    Nor  in  it  cuiKtjivaUe 
that,  at  a  moment  when  hu.waa  ]>ai>iMxl  by  riiiaiicial  diniciiltiot,  ho 
would  liavo  gone  out  of  his  way  to  bunlcn  tlio  tn-antiry  with  tlie 
<fnoniiou8  cxpciuiea  riMiuinx]  /or  tho  rvlHiilding  of  the  city  and  tlie 
niaiiitunancu  of  tlio  auflcrum.    'J'lie  Kiii|jcror  had  many  cikiukis 
whoee  interest  it  was  to  phice  him  in  tho  womt  light,  and  wc  can 
eaiiily  undemtand  that  they  cither  originated  or  fudterfd  the  nunuur. 
But  it  was  generally  believed  that  incendiaries  were  at  wurk, 
and  tliero  were  |)olice  inveMtigations  which  led  to  tlio  arrutt  aikI 
punishment  of  a  number  of  {K-ople  '*whom  tho  vulgar  called 
Christians.'*    Here  fur  the  first  time  the  Christian  hxI  ap|icani  oo 
tho  stage  of  itrofane  history,  ami  the  remarkablu  words  in  whidi 
Tacit-US  describes  it  tleserve  tu  be  cpiuted.    '*  Christus,  fruiii  whum  this 
name  was  derived,  was  executed  when  Tiberius  was  Inqivnitur,  by 
Pontius  Pilatus  the  procurator.  'Jlie  iwrniciuiui  sufierhtitioii, clnvkid 
for  the  time  being,  ai;ain  broke  out,  not  only  in  Judia,  its  oii-'inal 
home,  but  even  in  the  city,  the  iiieuting-phioo  ol'  all  horrible  and 
imimind  pnwtices  from  nil  quarters  of  the  world."    This  dvscriptiuu 
rfpri'sents  the  |io|Hilar  belief  that  the  CliriKtiuns  priictisetl  all  siirts 
of  horrors  in  their  secret  osseniblieissucli  as  csuinibalism  and  iiiOLi4. 
TlicMO  who  were  known  to  Ijc  Christians,  and  c«>iifesHinl  tlie  vrw\ 
when  they  woro  char^eil  with  it,  were  first  arreste<l,  ami  nuniv  uf 
these,  iiiKlcr  torture,  lietraye«l  the  names  <»f  many  others  who  wrrs 
secretly  Cliristians,  but  were  not  known  as  such.    The  iiri«uiirfii 
were  not  trietl  htrictly  on  tho  charge  of  inceiHliarism  ;  uihI  Tacitus 
seems  to  luivo  no  «louht  of  their  innocence  of  this  crime,  which  cuuM 
not  be  brought  hoiiic  to  them.     Hut  tui  '*  hatrtd  of  the  hiimuu  racv" 
was  in  iio|Milar  credence  imiHitcd  to  Christians,  they  were  tlmught 
cajsible  of  it.    A  consideniblo  number   were  condeiiiiKtl— rvally 
bi*causo  they  were  provitl  to  be  Christians,  but  nominally  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  incendiaries.    They  were  |ait  to  de:ith  with 
mockery.    Some,  wmppod  in  skins,  were  torn  to  pieces  by  do^; 
others,  arrayeil  in  the  tauioii  vwlGtUt,  were  set  on  fire  to  serve  ss 
torclics  by  night.*     Nero  gave  up  his  Vatican  gardens  tu  the 

*  JttvtutI  dctcrlliM  tbb  punltbnieut  In  I  Qm  HtatitM  ankiii    qui    Am    yed^t 
tiM  UiMS  {Sat.  I.  IM  «vy.):  |      fbuwut. 

I*<MM  TlgvlUniutt,  i«J4  iHceliU  Ift  UU,  £i  kuuiii  w.dU  tf&lcuni  (MiwH  l«raM. 
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ipvcUoU  of  thoiM  torturcf,  and  at  the  saiua  Umo  exhibited  a  nbuw 
in  tho  cirdui  there,  ai»pcariDg  hioiMlf  dreascd  as  a  charioteer.  The 
ncrifice  of  thcM  victiiut  luHhed  the  exasperation  of  the  populace 
sod  the  £mperor*s  calluusness  oven  brought  about  a  revulsioii  of 
iveliiig. 

Ilie  CfiristiiUu  of  Home  were  sacrificed  because  Kero  nquired 
•caiicguats ;  but  tlie  (|uestioQ  ariscsi  wiiy  were  tlie  Christiaus,  who 
uyet  had  altr«ctud  little  public  attcutiou,  selected  for  tlie  iMirposey 
Couteui|airary  literature  shows  that  at  this  tiuitf  the  Jews  were 
objit;ti  of  guiiend  hatred  uiid  su:ipicioii|  aud  it  might  seem  more 
lutuml.tliat  thty  sltould  liave  beeu  sus|iccted  and  puuislied  by  the 
Kuvvruiiieiil.  It  is  iiiitmHKilile  to  answer  the  question  with  certainty, 
huK  it  lias  been  plausibly  snggestcd  that  the  Jews  tliemselves  nuiy 
liave  KhiftcHl  the  cliarc^e  fruni  their  own  body  u|ioii  the  Christ iaiis 
wIhiui  tlicy  hiitfd  biiturly.  'i'hoy  might  have  been  the  wore  easily 
slile  to  elTect  this  tliruu^li  the  inlluence  of  ropiKm  Habina  of  whose 
Waniu;;  towards  the  Jews  and  their  religion  there  is  undoubted 
«vi«leiice.* 


8kct.  IV.^Tue  CoMsi'iUACv  ok  Piso. 

f  15.  Tigellinus  was  unweiu-ied  in  scenting  out  pretenders  to  the 
I'riucijttta.  By  th'is  |iulicy,  lie  liel|ied  t#  fill  the  imiierial  oaflersand 
to  render  hiniscir  indis|iensuble.  •  In  Gl  A.ii.,  1>.  Junius  Ton^uatus 
Hilanui  was  accused  of  treason  and  driven  to  suicide.  Hut  a  pro- 
fuund  and  widely-spread  discontent  |»revailcd  among  the  nobles,  and 
s  cuospinicy  was  fbriiied,  which  came  to  a  head  in  the  s|>ring  of  (>6 
A.n.  C.  Calpnniius  Piho,  wlioni  the  conspirators  chose  to  fill  the 
)iUce  of  Nero,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  |io|Kilar  men  in 
llonio  at  this  time,  lie  lived  in  magnificent  style,  wiut  lavish  of  his 
wvttUIi,uiMl  WAH  ready  to  phice  hiH  |H>wers  of  oratory  at  the  service  of 
tlie  |Hio:'.  lie  liiul  winning  nmnners,  and  his  life  was  as  dissolute  us 
that  of  Nero  or  Tigellinus.  lie  lii/.ily  consente«l  to  be  the  centre  of 
«  |4til,  the  tUngers  i»f  which  he  was  not  snnicieiitly  nnibitioiM  to 
sliare.  \Vli.it  seennil  to  give  this  enteriiriHe  a  cniiiiiderable  chance 
of  fiiicceMS  ^<nt  the  a«lliereiiee  of  Fieiiius  Unfus,  the  [Hrietorian  i»refect, 
who  was  jeah»uii  and  afmid  of  his  |N>werful  collea'^ue  Tigellinus. 
AKsi;;  with  Knfus  a  nuiiilier  of  the  triUimis  and  uflicers,  who  liod 
been  |iA:ti4iil  over  by  Ti^elMnns,  joineil  the  coiiKpimey ;  conspicuous 
s  n«sig  these  was  the  trilmne  Hubrius  Flavins.  AnuNig  the  rest 
were  tlie  consul  designate  I'hiulius  liateninus:  Antoiiius  Nalalis,  a 
friend  of  Pino;  Annnnis  Lucanus,  tlie  fioet,  whose  verses  had 
iucunvd  the  disfavour  of  the  Km|ieror;  Claudius  fSenecio,  a 
*  sIm  Ifitt£'vtik4  tkft  Umb  oil  olbtr  uifiifcjiM. 
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courtier  oontUotly  In  attendance  on  Kero»  and  lo  able  to  keep  )m 
anociatet  aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  palace.  Lucau*ii  inoUicr 
and  a  frecdwoman  named  Epicbaritwvre  alio  initiated  into  the  pfo* 
ject  Epicliaria  tried  to  win  over  an  ofllcer  of  the  fleet,  Volusiui 
ProculttB,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  gmdj^e  against  Kero,  but  lie 
deceived  her  expectation  by  revealing  the  aflair  to  tlio  £m]icror' 
As,  however,  she  liad  mentioned  no  names,  tlio  conspirators  were 
not  discovered. 

Tliey  tlivn  dvciilod  to  kill  Xcro  during  tlie  feast  of  Ceres,  bctwan 
the  l*2tli  and  19th  of  April,  at  the  ^ames  in  tlie  circus.  Tlio  plan 
was  the  same  as  that  which  ha^l  been  lucccs^ifiilly  ado|»(vi1  by  tlie 
aKsossins  of  Julius  Ca^nar.  f^iteranus  was  to  present  a  |ietitioii  to 
Koro,  and  clinging  to  his  legs  throw  him  on  the  grouiKl ;  tliv  n«t 
were  to  bury  their  wcniwns  in  hix  boily.  Uut  Flnvius  Sca»vious,  who 
chiimcd  tlie  first  blow,  foolishly  betrayed  the  secret,  which  had 
hitherto  been  closely  preserved.  Ho  made  his  will,  gave  the  daji'^rr, 
which  ho  ha<l  chosen  fur  the  deed,  to  his  freeilmtn  Milidiiw  to 
sharpen,  got  ready  the  applinnccs  for  biihliiig  up  wounds,  and  i^ive 
liis  slaves  and  freoihnon  a  luxuiious  feast  TIicm  unusual  iinioctl- 
ings  excited  the  suspicions  of  Milichus,  wheat  daybreak  soiigbt  sml 
obtained  an  audience  with  Neru.  Scmvintis  was  arrested,  but  lii< 
examination  led  to  nothing,  and  tlie  plot  would  not  have  been  tli>H 
covered  if  Milichus  had  not  rememlicrjd  the  frequent  visits  wliicli 
his  master  received  from  Natalia.  When  NaUilis  was  exaiiiiiiol 
seiiarately,  his  evidence  did  not  agree  with  that  of  Sca*vinns,  sutl  is 
this  way  the  accusation  of  the  freedman  was  provcil  to  be  well- 
founded.  ^*hreats  of  torture  and  promises  of  mercy  induced  the  tvu 
conspirators  to  vie  with  each  other  in  revealing  the  names  of  tlMir 
associates.  Their  conduct  contrasted  with  the  constancy  of  Kiii* 
charis,  who  submitted  to  tortures,  and  in  the  eml  stmngUd  heni'If 
rather  than  Wtray  her  trust.  The  names  of  the  military  din- 
spimtors  liai  not  been  disclosed,  ami  Fa*nius  Hiifus  took  his  wM 
beside  TIgellinus  at  the  trial  and  sought  to  divert  su8|»iciou  from 
himself  by  his  Sfsl  as  a  judge.  But  when  one  of  the  necuxcil 
denounced  him,  he  turned  iiale,  and  could  not  defend  himself.  The 
proceedings  against  the  victims  were  summar)',  but  they  wife 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  mode  of  death.  Piso,  who  had  shown 
irresolution  and  cowardice  through  the  whi>le  e|iisode,  and  l«atenii)U4 
wi^re  slain  without  resistance,  and  Piso  made  a  cringing  will  in 
favour  of  the  Emfjeror. 

1 10.  Among  the  first  whose  names  were  betrayed,  and  wlio  wcrr 
condemned  to  die,  was  the  philosopher  Seneca.  It  is  not  ini|«obalile 
that  he  was  rdally  imt»licate«l  in  the  enterprise,  and  in  any  case  it 
seems  to  have  b;*en  tlie  wish  of  the  rtiilitary  associates  in  tint  \^^ 
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to  tlefAl0  hlni»  lostMd  of  Piao,  to  the  fupremo  power.  If  Nera 
bad  taij  with  to  itpare  lib  former  tutor,  he  was  himlered  by  Popptea 
aikl  Ti^lllnut.  Seneca  hod  Just  returned  from  Campania  witli  hia 
wile  Piiulina,  and  was  ataying  at  a  country  house  four  niltes  from 
the  city.  When  the  message  of  death  was  brought,  bis  wife 
(leclareil  her  resolution  of  dying  along  with  him,  and  they  severed 
the  veins  of  their  arms.  The  flow  of  blood  in  Seneca's  old  frame 
was  languifl,  and  his  agony  was  protracted.  As  he  lay  slowly 
Mecdiiig,  he  dictated  a  cofnpr»sition  whicli  was  afterwards  |iublishe<L 
To  hasten  his  end,  ho  swallowed  |M)ison,  which,  however^  had  no 
efloct  on  his  drained  body,  and  death  was  finally  brought  about  by 
the  Htciim  of  a  liot  bntlu  Hut  Paulina  was  not  permitted  to  die. 
Neiti  ImmI  no  cause  of  hatred  against  her,  and  her  arms  were  bound 
lip  by  tlie  orders  of  tlie  soldiers.  She  livotl  sr>mo  years  longer, 
faithful  to  her  husband's  memory,  and  the  lasting  {lallor  of  her 
skin  was  a  monument  of  her  attempt  to  die  with  him. 

Tlie  fate  of  this  distinguished  philostipher  and  that  of  his 
ne|itiew,  the  iMxt  laican,  give  this  abortive  conspiracy  a  certain 
celebrity.  Lucan  openoil  his  veins  in  the  bath,  and,  as  he  felt  the 
animation  de|iart  from  his  feet  and  bandf,  recited  a|>i)ro|iriate 
verses  of  his  own,  describing  a  wounded  soldioi*  bleeiling  to 
<leath.*  Siibrius  FUvus,  a  tribune  of  one  of  the  i)rictorian  cohorts, 
distinguislicd  himsvlf  by  his  bold  words  to  Nero.  When  the 
tymnt  asked  him  why  he  conspired,  he  replied :  **  Because  I  hated 
you.  None  of  the  soldiers  was  more  loyal,  as  long  as  you  deserved 
our  aflection.  I  began  to  hate  you,  when  you  became  an  asnassin 
of  your  mother  and  your  wife,  a  charioteer,  an  actor  and  an  in- 
coodiary  I  **  llie  consul  Vestinus  was  included  among  tlie  victims, 
although  his  guilt  was  not  clear,  and  it  is  said  that  Nero  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  him,  on  account  of  his  wife  Statilia  Messalina.'  Nero 
married  MoMalina  in  the  following  year. 

Natalis  was  iianloneil.  Milichus  was  richly  rewarded,  and 
received  the  name  of  "  Preserver."  'i'he  pnetorian  guards  received 
each  man  two  thousand  sesterces,  and  were  for  the  future  provided 
with  liread  free  of  cost.  Tnuniphal  decorations  were  granted  to 
the  jifffect  Tigellinus,  Cocceius  Nerva,  and  Petronius  Turpilianus, 
wlio  hail  hdiieil  in  the  jihlicial  ])rcceeiliiigs,  and  their  statues  were 
set  up  in  tlic  Palatium.  Consuhir  insignia  were  conferred  on 
Nympliitlius  Habinus,  who  had  succeeded  Ftrnius  Uufus  as  pro;* 
torian  iirefect.  A  temple  was  erected  to  SiiIub,  the  dagger  of 
Hcipvinus  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  and  the  month  of 
A]iril  was  named.  AVroMiaAtif.  It  was  e«-en  pro|ioi<ed,  but  the 
|if\>posal  was  rejected,  to  erect  a  temple  to  Nero.  It  is  noteworthy 
•  IVrlM|M  MMnalia,  lU.  63S-S4S.  ^  , 
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that  a  fnll  acooont  of  the  Judicial  prooredinga,  which  wtn  con- 
ducted by  the  imperial  coniiliuin»  was  {lubliiliod. 

1 17.  Doth  kter  in  05  a.d.,  and  in  the  tucoeeding  year,  exeeiitioiit 
took  phice  which  seem  tk>  have  been  in  some  way  comiected  with 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  Annams  Mela,  bjfother  of  Seneca  lad 
father  uf  Lncan,  was  condemned  on  the  ground  of  a  forged  lalttf 
of  his  son,  charging  him  with  complication  in  Piso*s  |dot«  lie  vas 
a  rich  roan,  and  Nero  wanted  bis  possessions.  About  the  mue 
time  perished  T.  P«rtn>n{uf,  on  the  chaise  of  a  suspicions  friendiliip 
with  the  consijimtor  Scasvinus,  but  really  on  account  of  the 
Jealousy  of  Tigellinus.  Petroiiius  was  a  man  who  nuule  the  plet- 
sures  of  vice  a  fine  art,  and  his  judgment  was  reganied  ss  the 
standard  of  taste  in  all  matters  of  luxury  at  Rome.  He  was  "the 
glass  of  faMliion,"  his  feasts  were  elegant,  his  debauchery  rvliiieiL 
Ho  was  nani(  d  Arbiter,  as  the  arbitrator  or  director  of  the  >Iiii|icror's 
pIvasurcK,  and  Tigellinus,  who  a8])ircd  to  be  Ncro*s  solo  giiiilc  is 
such  thingH,  envied  tlie  influence  of  Petronius.  When  the  Kni- 
]ieror  was  in  Cam])ania  (GO  a.d.),  Tigellinus  cauaod  Putronius  to  bo 
detained  at  Cuniiv.  Seeing  that  his  fate  was  determined,  tbo 
voluptuary  was  true  to  the  principles  of  his  lifo  in  the  moments  U 
his  death.  Having  opened  his  veins,  he  baile  tlie  physician  ImixI 
them  up  again,  and  relocating  this  oiKRition  at  intervals,  ho  sjieot 
his  last  hours  at  a  banquet,  amusing  his  friends  witli  wanton 
verses.  He  also  comiiosed  an  account  of  the  unnatural  orgiet  of 
the  Emperor,  and  sent  it  to  him  under  seal.  This  led  to  tlie 
banishment  of  a  woman  named  Silin,  whom  Nero  tnspected  of 
having  betrayed  the  scenes  in  the  palace  in  which  she  liad  taken 
part. 

1 18.  **  Having  butchered  so  many  illustnoua  men,  Neio  at 
length  dosircil  to  destroy  virtue  herself  by  the  death  of  Thnies 
Partus  and  hnrva  Soranus.**  P.  Clodius  Throaea  Partus  was  mvn 
remarkable  for  what  he  was  than  for  anything  he  did.  Ho  was 
the  leader  of  Hie  party  of  optiosition  which  yearned,  hilpleftiljr, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Republic  and  set  up  the  younger  Csiu 
as  their  ideal.  Ho  was  the  embodiment  of  their  virtues  sivl 
their  faults.  Dom  at  Patavium,  he  was  simple  in  his  haUt«. 
incorruptible  in  his  morals,  and  out  of  syniiathy  with  iIm 
luxury  of  Rome.  Ho  married  Arria,  the  daughter  of  a  man  wlio 
had  fallen  in  a  conspiracy  against  Claudius,  and  whose  wife  h*! 
heroically  slain  herself.  He  and  his  son-in-law,  Helviilius  I'riH:ll^ 
UHcd  to  crown  themselves  with  garlands,  and  celvbrntc  the  birtli- 
days  of  Brutus  antl  Cassius.  Ilira^ea  distinguished  himself  in  the 
senate  by  his  rough  independence.  He  withdrew,  without  voliinCt 
when  the  motion  was  nuule  to  condemn  the  memory  of  Agrippins; 
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he  dedined  to  tiike  any  part  in  the  Neroolan  gMiiM ;  he  did  not 
attend  the  faneral  of  Poppiea.  Wlien  one  AntisUna  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  mocking  the  Emperor  in  Tereet  Thraiea 
endcaroored  to  moderate  the  flattery  of  tlio  leoate.  It  waa  said 
tliat  lie  never  sacrificed  for  the  Emperor's  safety.  He  and  his 
party  were  always  protesting  against  the  government  In  insig- 
nlflcant  matters,  and  asserting  their  independence  in  trifles.  Tlicir 
re|itiblican  ideal  was  an  anaciironism ;  their  rhetoric  was  hollow, 
llieir  activity  was  chiefly  confined  to  society  and  literature. 
Thraiiea  was  a  Btoic,  and  he  comjiosed  a  life  of  his  mode),  Cata 
Liicao's  Pkarauh'a  was  a  characteristic  work  of  this  party  of 
u|iposition,  which,  throughout  the  whole  |)criod  of  the  Julian 
an*!  Claudian  dynasties,  fontcred  its  Utopias  and  repeated  its  holk>w 
phrases.  It  must  be  owntil  that  they  liad  the  courage  of  their 
o|iiiiiuiis,  and  that  their  bitterness  against  the  Princi)iate  was, 
i^tural  enough;  for  its  institution  had  destroyed  the  political 
power  of  the  senatorial  onler.  Nor  could  they  see,  as  clearly  as 
wo  can  see  now,  that  even  imperitil  despotism  was  a  lesser  evil  for 
the  Itonmn  world  than  the  government  of  the  senate  in  the  last 
days  of  tlie  Itepublic. 

The  courageous  obstinacy  of  Thrasea  led  to  his  destruction.  All 
his  little  sins  of  omission  and  commission  against  tlie  majesty  of  the 
Km|ierur  were  marvhslled  by  Capito  Cossutianus,  a  son-in*law  of 
Tigellinus,  and  another  delator,  Rprius  Marcellus ;  and  at  the  same 
time  IWurea  Soranus  was  accused  on  various  charges ;  among  otliers, 
that  he  had  been  intimate  with  Itubellius  rUmtus.  Tlie  chief 
witness  against  him  was  V,  Kgnatius  Oder,  a  Stok)  philosopher. 
The  daughter  of  Soranus,  Servilia,  was  also  charged  with  treason- 
able  divinatkMi  coiKX'ming  Nero.  The  cases  were  tried  by  the 
senate,  and  all  three  were  condemned.*  Helvidios  Priscus,  who 
was  likewise  accuticd  of  neglecting  his  duties  as  senator,  wos 
Uinislied.  Himsca  adopted  tho  unual  moile  of  death  among 
condemneil  nubles,  and  o]icned  his  veins,  forbidding  his  wife  Arria 
to  follow  her  mother's  examjile.  As  the  first  blood  S[K>uted,  he 
said,  **  A  libation  to  Jovu  tlio  Deliverer!  ** 

{10.  In  the  meantime  Nero  liad  been  busy  with  those  pursuits 
for  which  ho  imagined  that  he  had  a  s]K*cial  calling.  lie  had 
aiiieared  publicly  on  the  stage  at  NeapoUs  (C4  a.d.),  where,  from 
the  Qrefk  character  of  the  city,  he  expected  a  favourable  reception, 
and  he  receiveil  such  enthusiastk;  applause  that  he  determined  to 


•  Tktm  trtelR  Iwik  |»lir«  aliuvt  the 
Mwe  llMt  •(  tlie  jft  (M  A.I*.)  that 
TIrilatra  anlvrU  la  Hume  to  rrrelve  the 
crv«a  U  ArMenb  ftvm  Hmux  pnAmUy 
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exhibit  hit  skill  to  Qroeoe  henelf.  Ho  had  made  prefaratioiw  for 
ft  vbit  to  that  oountry,  but  tho  project  wai  not  carried  out  nutil 
two  years  Uter.  Id  the  meantime  he  celebrated  the  Nerooia  n 
second  time  (05  A.a),  read  his  poems  to  a  delighted  audience,  and 
appeared  as  a  citharcedus.  It  was  onnsidercd  aljaof  t  high  (reason 
not  to  appear  in  the  theatre  on  such  occasions.  Towards  the  cluae 
of  the  following  year  (6G)  Kero  visited  Greece,  where  he  ap|iearod 
at  all  the  public  spectacles,  and  danced  and  sang  without  any 
reserve.  Those  towns  in  which  musical  contests  were  held  luid 
sent  invitations  to  him,  offering  him  prizes,  and  the  four  great 
games  at  Olympia,  Delphi,  Isthmus,  and  Xemea,  which  were 
regulaily  celebrated  in  successive  years,  were  crowded  into  the 
space  of  one  year  for  his  sake,  so  that  he  could  win  the  glory  of 
being  a  periodonikos  or  victor  at  all  four.*  Besides  this  irregularity^ 
a  musical  contest  was  held  at  Olympia,  contrary  to  wont,  IIo  alm» 
oomi)Cted  in  a  chariot-race,  and  is  said  to  Imvo  received  the  i>rixe, 
though  his  horses  and  chariut  felL  The  proclamation  was  made  in 
this  form:  "Nero  the  Emixsror  is  victorious,  ami  crowns  tlie 
People  of  the  Romans  and  tho  work!  which  is  his.**  Nero  was 
attended  on  his  Greek  tour  by  a  large  train  of  oourtiem  and 
pnetoiiau  guards,  and  he  seems  to  have  indul;;ed  in  debauchery 
with  loss  reserve  than  ever.  IIo  had  a  profound  admiratiun  lur 
Greece  and  the  Greek  i)cople,  and  ho  could  not  brook  that  they 
should  hold  tho  position  of  more  |)rovincials.  lie  deterniiucd  to 
reward  them  for  their  kindness  to  himself  and  their  appreciation  of 
his  artistic  talents.  So  he  enacted  at  Corinth  the  scene  which, 
two-and-a-lialf  centuries  before,  had  been  enacted  by  Planiininua. 
He  proclaimed  in  tho  market-place  the  freedom  of  the  Greeks ;  tho 
|)rovinco  of  Achaia  was  done  away  with.  Tho  proclaniatioo  of 
Nero  was  very  diflerent  in  practical  eflfect  from  that  of  Flaiiiiuinos. 
It  was  harmless ;  it  did  not  mean  civil  war ;  it  merely  relieved  a 
favoured  portion  of  the  Empire  from  the  burden  of  taxation. 
Nero's  Greek  visit  was  also  marked  by  a  ssrious  attempt  to  cui 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  a  project  which  had  Ueu  iiKjst 
recently  entertained  by  his  undo  Gaius.  Nero  inaugnratod  tlie 
beginning  of  the  work  himself,  but  after  his  de|tanura  it  vaa 
abandoned. 

Nero's  visit  to  Greece  was  marked  by  tho  destruction  uf  three 
considar  legates,  of  whose  power  or  ambition  tho  Em|ierur  was 
jealous  or  afraid.     The  moKt  im)iortant  cf  iheso  was  Corbulo, 

*  Javensl  baa  hiM4  well-known  verart  i  Qtmlmtit  rank*  pi-rs^nft  ail  Hf'** 
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wboai  wo  bftTe  almdy  niAt  on  the  Rhine,  and  whoM  exploiU  in 
tbt  tut  will  be  reoorded  in  tbe  following  chapter.  The  other  two 
wvre  Seribooius  Rufus  and  Scribonius  Proeulne,  brothen,  who  at  this 
tinie  were  the  legati  of  the  two  Qennaniet.  It  b  unknown,  what 
aoctiMitione  were  inrcferred  nguinst  them,  or  who  were  their  enemies. 
While  the  Emiieror  was  absent,  he  left  a  frecdinan  named  Ileliiis 
as  his  repit«entative  in  Home,  snd  ho  could  itrobably  hnve  found 
no  one  more  faithfully  devoted  to  his  interests.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  C8  a.d.  serious  signs  of  discontent  were  apiiarent  in 
tbe  provincei,  and  plots  in  tlie  western  armies  against  the  Em|)erur 
were  Hus|iected.  Ilolius  crussed  over  to  Greece,  and  urged  Nero  to 
letnni  if  he  would  save  his  ixiwer.  He  entered  Home,  borne  in  the 
chariot  io  which  Augustus  liad  triumphed,  crowned  with  the 
Oiymjiian  wreath,  lie  was  hailed  as  Nero  Apollo  and  Nero 
llerculcs,  and  coins  were  struck,  on  which  he  was  depicted  as  a 
fluto-player.  Hut  altliough  he  was  flattered  on  all  sides,  he  suoo 
k*fi  Home  for  Cam|)ania,  where  lie  breathed  more  freely. 


Sect.  V.— Tub  Hbvolt  op  Yindkx,  akd  Fall  op  Nkbo. 

f  20.  The  events  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Nero  began  in  Gaul, 
although  it  was  not  from  Gaul  tliat  tlie  final  blow  was  to  come. 
C.  Julius  Yindex,  sprung  of  a  noble  Celtic  family,  but  thoroughly 
Romanised  and  ado^ited  into  the  imperial  gens,  was  governor  of 
Gallia  Lugudunensis.  At  the  beginning  of  Cg^.D ,  he  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  It  Is  not  quite  dear  %imat  his  ultimate  inten- 
tions were,  but  he  seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  kingdom 
of  Gaul,  ruk^  by  himself,  nominally  perhaps  dependent  on  the 
Empire,  like  the  former  kingdom  of  Mauretania.*  But  it  was 
l^actkally  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  Yindex  may 
be  rc^rdeil  as  a  successor  of  Yercingetorix  and  Sacrovir.  He 
adlccted  from  various  ]iarts  of  Gaul  a  fi»rce  of  about  100,000  men. 
Tlio  districts  of  the  Arverni  and  the  Sequftni  joined  in  the  move- 
ment, and  the  town  of  Yionna  on  the  Rlione  was  a  sort  of  centre 
for  tlie  rebellion.  Hut  Lu:4iulunum,  the  capital  of  the  Three 
Provinces,  lifld  aloof,  as  did  the  Lin;;dnes  and  the  Trevcri  on  the 
borders  of  Germany.  Tlie  troojis  which  Yindex  gathered  were 
ill-di«ciplined  and  ill-armed,  the  enterprise  was  hopeless  unless  he 
could  induce  »Jtiu)  of  the  western  armies  to  take  )iart  In  it.  His 
attemi>ts  to  win  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  were  fruitless,  but  he  was 
more  successful  In  Hither  S]iain.  We  have  already  met  Galba,  the 
governor  of  that  province.  He  had  distinguished  himself  slightly 
both  on  the  Rblne  and  in  Africa.    He  was  already  in  his  leventy* 
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I 
third  jeart  and  in  lib  childhood  had  icen  Auguatui,  who  had  «uil 
to  him«acoording  to  report,  **  Thou  shalt  one  day  tagta  our  empire." 
It  b  probable  that  Qalba  had  alreadj  tiKHiglit  of  rebellioa  beforo  be 
receiTod  the  overtures  from  Vindex.  Oracles  were  afloat  that  in 
Kmperor  was  to  arise  from  Spain.  The  revolt  of  Vindcx»  and  tlie 
proMuro  of  lib  lieutenant,  T.  Yinius,  deci<lcd  the  old  man ;  and,  m 
lie  belonged  to  the  senatorial  ixirty,  hb  declaration  of  nbcUkm 
took  Um  (brm  of  dccbring  liimsclf  the  servant  of  the  senate.  After 
considerable  hesitation,  on  Ajiril  2nd  he  named  himself  tho  leyalm 
aenatui  populiqne  Romani  in  a  speech  delivered  from  hb  trilmiisl, 
and  made  preinrations  for  war.  In  S^iain  ho  was  supinrtcd  \yj 
Otlio,  Ic^atus  of  Liisitania,  and  Oecina,  quasstor  of  Hivtica;  but 
their  adhen^ico  was  of  little  consctiuvuce  if  the  loj^iuns  of  tbs 
Rliinc  and  Clodius  Maocr,  governor  of  Africa,  la*ld  aloof. 

I  21.  In  the  mcanflimo  the  issue  of  the  revolt  of  Vindex  bad 
been  decided.  When  the  news  was  brought,  Nero  returned  to  Uonic, 
and  took  measures  for  its  suppression.  Those  truojuc,  which  wrro 
alrf Oily  on  their  march  from  Qermany  ami  Britain  to  |irusccuiv  a 
war  Against  the  Sarmatians,  received  orders  to  return.  Hut  the 
quelling  of  the  relicllion  was  duo  to  Vcrginius  Kufus,  tho  Ivgatns 
of  Upi)cr  Germany,  who  resisted  all  the  endeavours  of  Vindex  to 
gain  him  over.*  Alarmed  by  the  national  chamcter  of  tlie  move- 
ment, Vcrginius  advanceil  with  his  own  legions,  itaiiforcctl  by  a 
division  from  the  lower  isroviuce,  to  Vesontio,  which  was  threatened 
by  the  Gallic  militia  of  the  rebel.  A^soutio,  whoso  name  kss 
become  Bcsancon,  was  a  very  inqiortaut  place ;  for  at  it  tlie  nsuls 
from  liowcr  Germany  and  nortli-wcstcm  Gnul,  from  the  Ithine  and 
from  the  Jura  mountains,  met.  Here  a  great  Imttlo  took  place.  The 
legions  were  completely  victorious,. and  Vindex  was  slain.  It  vss 
not  loyalty  to  Nero  that  hod  induced  the  (lermnnic  aniiy  to  rc]rl 
the  advances  of  Vimlex  :  it  was  rather  tho  (Jallic  character  of  tbe 
revolt.  This  b  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  tlio  victory  tliey 
proclaimed  their  general  Imiwrator.  Ihit  ho  ref»iste<l  the  tcnii>tati(Si. 
We  was  a  man  of  lowly  birth,  aiid  |x.'rha|M  thought  that  he  had  mi 
chance  oi  being  accepted  by  the  noUlity'of  Ihnne.  In  the  iuscrip* 
tion  for  his  toml),  which  he  coui]NJHcd  before  his  death,  liv  mentiuiM 
as  the  two  creditable  actions  of  lib  life  his  victory  over  Vindex  and 
his  refusal  of  the  Kmpirc.t 


•  Javeiial  groupn  VerKinlut  wUb 
Vlmlcx  and  Qallw.  m  If  he  Uw  bad  Ukcn 
part  In  Uie  overtbrvw  of  Neiu.  Wtiat 
deed  of  Kcru'a  iyraitay,  atka  the  f«iiriai» 
deeervcd  Um  vciiKvance  of  UMwe  tbree 
more  tban  b't  slnKlug  and  bU  KribUiug  ? 

Quid  enlm  Vcrglutiu  amiU 


Drbuit  Qlcliicl  SMfU  Mt  c«n  VImUm 

(JaUia, 
<iiMid  Nero  torn  ■«  va  cmalaq-jc  grcaa^A* 

f-cU? 
t  Hlc  eltiu  eft  UuniapvtMiqiil  Vb 

ifikMidain 
Imperiuiu    asieruU     bub 

l>alrtitf. 
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122.  After  the -failure  of  the  reroH  in  Giul»  the  tiiuation  ot 
QftlUi  leenied  hopclets,  and  he  despaired  himaelf.  Dut  he  W4i 
n%ed  hf  Die  Eniiwror^i  want  of  resolution,  and  tlie  treachery  of 
the  luinistera.  Wlien  the  newt  of  the  defection  in  Spain  arriTed 
ia  Rume,  Xero  confiscated  Qalba's  property,  and  himself  assumed 
tlie  cousuldiip.  He  made  preparations  for  an  expedition  against 
Otlba,  and  appointed  Potronius  Turpilisnus  as  the  commander.  A 
iteir  legion  was  organised  from  the  trooi«  of  the  fleet  and  called 
Irgio  dauica,  But  the  praetorian  guards,  who  were  devoted  to  the 
Julian  house,  si'enicd  to  have  remained  quietly  in  tlieir  cam|i, 
instead  of  taking  the  field,  as  we  should  have  exiiected. 

The  prefect  Tigollinus  vanishes  from  the  scene,  and  plays  no 
|art  in  the  catastrophe  of  his  master.  His  fall  was  probably  due 
to  tbf  intrigues  of  Nymphidius  HaHnus,  the  other  prefect,  who 
noniiually  embraced  the  cause  of  Gallia,  but  was  really  aiming  at 
securing  the  Empire  fur  himself.  If  Nero  had  not  utterly  lost 
bis  heail,  he  was  secure  in  the  loyrlty  of  the  prostorian  guards, 
notwithstanding  the  aspirations  of  the  prefect.  lUit  ho  war  a 
cuwanl,  and  his  irrosolutiou  drove  his  supportcre  away.  Dull 
dinsatisfaction  |irovailed  in  Home.  Com  was  dear,  and  when  a  ship 
arrived  from  Egypt  which  proved  to  bo  laden,  not  with  com,  but 
with  sand  for  the  Empcror*s  arena,  the  discontent  became  acute. 
It  was  re|iortctl  that  Xoro  entertained  the  idea  of  abandoning 
Rome,  and  sailing  to  Alexandria,  to  make  tiiat  city  the  capital  of 
sn  eastern  empire — the  idea  wliich  Antonius  had  almost  realised. 
Hie  senate  was  naturally  eager  to  overthrow  the  tyrant,  who  hated 
it,  in  favour  of  Galba,  but  feared  to  compromise  itself  until  the 
imeturian  guards  had  declared  themselves.  In  order  to  draw  them 
from  their  devotion  to  Nero,  Nymphidius  resortetl  to  an  artifice,  lie 
persuadid  the  Kmpcror,  who  wasdi»tracted  with  fear,  to  repair  from 
the  palace  to  the  Hervilian  gardens,  which  lay  close  to  the  Tiber^ 
on  the  riKul  to  Osiia.  He  then  went  to  the  camp  and  informctl  the 
sokliers  that  Nero  had  deserted  them  and  left  Rome.  They  were 
fantly  ciinviiieed  that  it  was  their  interest  to  sup|K>rt  Gallja,  and 
the  wily  prefect  promised  them  in  (iaiba's  name  a  donative  of 
90,<i00  seKtfrccs  eaeli.  He  knew  that  Gnlba  would  never  fulfil  the 
promise,  simI  he  ho|)cd,  by  means  of  the  consequent  dissatisfaction, 
to  seciuv  his  own  ends.  Meanwliile,  in  the  Scrvilian  ganlens  the 
Km|ieror  was  devising  counsels  of  despair.  He  was  gradually 
licsertcd  by  his  courticre  and  most  of  h!s  slaves  and  frecdmen;  and 
I  lie  )ira*torian  cohort,  which  was  kee)>ing  guard  at  the  palace,  left 
its  ]MMt  at  midnight.  At  length  ho  determined  to  flee  from  Rome, 
but  could  induce  no  friend  to  share  his  danger,  except  a  few  freed- 
nu>n.    One  oflieer  scornfully  quoted  Virgil,  **  h  it  so  hard  to  die  ?  ** 
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Om  of  Uie  lin|ionid  frcodmen,  OAtiMd  riiaon,  oflbred  hit  imuitcr 
the  rofoge  of  a  villa,  about  four  miles  north-eaat  of  lUrnie,  ou  the 
Via  Patinaria,  a  croas-road  connecting  the  Via  Salaria  and  the  Via 
Nomentana.  Thither  he  started  by  night  accoropaniei]  by  iliaoo, 
E|)a|ihroditU8,  anl  two  other  froedincu.  The  hlvtiirians  have  uot 
fiiiled  tti  invest  the  night-rido  and  the  huit  scene  of  Nero*s  life  with 
draniatio  colouring.  The  Via  Koineutana  went  close  to  tlio 
|>rit»torian  camp  and  shouts  in  honour  of  (lalba  readied  the  caii 
of  the  lugitives  as  they  |iaHScd.  The  night  was  wild,  with  lightuiiig 
and  earthquakes.  Nero  crept  into  the  villa  by  a  narrow  entnuice 
at  the  bock,  in  order  not  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  slaves. 
Q'here  he  hiy  on  straw  fur  hours,  unable  to  make  up  his  niiiHl  to 
die.  **  What  an  artist  I  am  to  perish !  **  ho  said.  Dut  when  s 
kUivo  of  Pliaon  arrived  with  the  news  that  the  senate  liad  cimi- 
demned  him  to  death  more  mawt-uin,  and  tliat  lie  was  bdn^ 
sought  for  everywhere,  ho  made  up  his  mind  to  esca|ie  a  cruel 
execution.  The  tramp  of  horses*  feet  was  heanl  In  the  dlKtaiier, 
wlieu  he  pressed  a  dagger  to  his  throat,  and  it  was  drivdi  hf«ue  bj 
Kpaphroditus.  As  he  was  dying,  a  ccnturiun  cntcrcil,  and  fve- 
tended  he  had  come  to  help  him.  **  Too  btc ! — tliat  was  fidelity 
imlecd  1  **  were  Nero*s  last  words,  lie  itcrislicd  on  June  9,  C8  aj*. 
His  body  was  burnt,  and  the  ashes  were  buried  lionombly  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Domltian  gens  on  the  Pincian  hill. 

I  23.  At  first  the  tidings  of  his  fall  9auHed  universal  joy.  Tlit 
senate,  who,  as  soon  as  the  decision  of  the  pni'toriaii  ;:iian1s  was 
known,  had  hastened  to  sentence  him  to  a  puniMbment  which  was 
almost  obsolete,  condemned  his  memory  an<1  ordvreil  his  statues  to 
be  overthrown.  The  intense  hatred  whidi  the  senatorial  ]«rtx 
felt  towards  Nero  is  most  clearly  seen  in  literature.  Hut  aiiKHi« 
the  mass  of  the  people,  a  reaction  soon  set  in.  Tlie  tymut*s  pm 
WAS  adorned  Annually  with  wreaths  of  llowers.  Many  yt^Jk 
doubted  the  reality  of  his  death,  and  looked  lor  his  n^appcaniiice ; 
and  under  sdcceeding  KiniKTors  three  falno  XeriiS  an^e  si«l 
obtaineil  a  following;.  King  Volugesen  of  i'arthia  sent  an  eniW\v, 
rfK|ueating  the  rieiiato  and  the  new  Priiic«*|w  to  hold  the*  tiiciii«iry  vi 
Nero  in  honour.  ChriHtianx  vaw  in  Nero  the  Antichrist,  snd 
thouj^ht  that  as  such  he  would  come  again. 

Nero  WAS  the  last  of  the  true  CnvMirs — the  last,  wo  may  say,  of 
the  Julian  line.  Strictly  he  bclon^e<l,  by  adoption,  to  the  ClniHlii, 
yet  the  Claiidian  and  Julian  houses  had  been  so  cloiiely  connected 
since  the  union  of  Augustus  with  Livia,  that  i>olitically  !itf!e  tlia- 
tinction  was  made  between  them.  Nero  wa.H  not  only  the  ail'ifAed 
son  of  Claudius ;  he  was  also,  through  his  mother,  the  great-groat- 
grandsoD  of  Augustus,  and  the  grandson  of  Gcmisnicus,  «ho 
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bdooged,  bjr  ftdopikNi,  to  the  JuliM  gens.  Tlius  U  was  folt,  when 
Xero  perished  without  an  heir,  tltat  the  line  of  the  great  Dictator 
hail  ouoMi  to  an  end  and  a  new  epoch  was  beginning. 

I  24.  The  features  of  Nero  were  handsome,  but  his  expression 
was  not  pleasant.  His  face  wore  a  sort  of  soowlr  perhaps  due  lo 
Ills  defective  sight.  Ills  body  was  ill-made ;  ho  had  a  prominent 
stomach  and  thin  legs.  In  his  later  years  his  skin  was  blotched 
from  excesses ;  but  his  health  was  good.  As  a  professional  sini^er, 
he  was  very  careful  about  his  voice.  His  eflbminaey  was  shown 
in  the  arrangemout  of  his  hair,  and  in  the  looseness  of  the 
cincture  which  bound  his  dress  when  ho  appeared  in  public  His 
ra]iricions  tyranny  recalls,  in  many  respects,  the  extravagances  of 
Gains.  Like  Oaius  ho  was  **  a  lover  of  the  incredible."  But  while 
the  mail  Uaius  had  almost  a  genius  for  devising  absuiditics  on  a 
cokwal  scale,  Xero  was  merely  extravagant  on  the  beaten  tracks 
of  luxury.  He  gave  immense  presents  to  his  favourites,  aiul  tried  to 
iHildo  his  predecessors  in  the  s|iaciousness  of  his  buildings.  Ho 
|>n»jicteil  a  canal  from  Puteoli  to  Home,  as  well  as  the  cutting  of 
the  intlimus.  Ho  did  not  aspire  to  divinity,  like  Oaius,  but  ratlier 
at  being  ]ire-emineut  anion^  men  and  receiving  their  admiration. 
He  was  vain  mtlier  than  proud.  He  adopted  superstitions  from 
tbe  ca»t,  and  ])ractiMed  um^ic  In  his  later  years,  the  senators  seem 
to  have  kcpt«piito  aloof  from  his  court,  and  he  hated  them  conlially. 
Xo  flattery  pleased  him  more  than  when  a  courtier  said,  **  I  hate 
you,  Nero,  because  you  are  a  senator.** 


Sect.  VI. — Nxro*s  Administration. 

I  25.  The  peculiarity  of  Xerc/s  princi|)ate  was  that  it  was 
uiarkeil  by  gooil  <;ovenim.?nt  umler  a  bad  Emperor.  Xero  himself 
was  devoid  of  imlitical  insight  and  spent  no  care  on  the  adminis- 
trati«>n.  Yet  in  general  {lolicy  and  in  the  conduct  of  military 
aflairs,  there  is  little  to  blame,  if  there  is  little  to  jiraise,  in  his 
govi-rnment  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign.  This  was  not  due  to 
the  rrinceps.  It  was  jiartly  due  to  well-trained  ministers,  to 
Bcneca  and  Burrus  csiieciiilly ;  but  it  was  also  due  to  the  ex* 
D'llcnce  of  tlie  machine  which  Ca»sar  the  Dictator  and  Augustus  . 
liad  set  ^oin;;.  It  was  perhaiis  as  well  that  the  |)olitical  views  of 
the  minbtcrs  were  strictly  limited  by  the  system  of  Augustus. 
They  did  not  introduce  any  new  idea  into  the  government.  It  was 
a  more  serious  defect  that  their  activity  was  mainly  confined  to 
tlio  interests  of  the  capital  They  concerned  themselves  less 
with  the  welfare  of  the  provinces.    It  must  be  admitted*  however, 
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that  ihej  appointed  abto  offioert  to  the  oummands  on  tbt 
froDtlen. 

^lie  revival  of  the  power  of  the  aeiiate  in  Kero'a  early  yean  hai 
bfon  already  noticed.  In  60  a>d.  the  numagmnent  of  t)»e  Kfarivm 
was  transferred  from  the  quosstors  to  two  prefects,  of  pnetxiriau 
stsnding:,  who  were  to  be  ap|)oiiited  by  the  Kui]ieror  and  hokl 
oftico  for  three  yean.  This  perhaps  served  to  give  the  Emperur 
more  control  over  the  money  which  the  fiso  advanced  to  the 
ffsrariuin.  In  the  same  year  the  tribunes  were  deprived  of  their 
rights  of  intercession  and  ioflictiog  fines.  It  was  |>rubably  in  this 
reign  that  the  inde|iendeuce  of  the  senate  ii'as  diiuiiiishcti  by  llie 
Emperor's  extension  of  the  right  of  commendation  to  the  cunsulstc, 
which  had  hitherto  been  exempted  from  tliis  influence.  But 
tlie  most  serious  aggression  of  Kero  against  the  senate,  was  hb 
appro|)riation  of  tlie  right  of  issuing  copix^r  coinsgc,  which  hod 
hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  senate.*  lie  also  entertained  tlie 
idea  of  abolisliing  the  senatorial  privilege  of  holding  the  h\%h 
coromantls  in  the  provinces  and  armies,  in  fact  of  abolishing  tlie 
senate  altogether,  and  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  state  bj 
means  of  the  knights  and  freudmen.  In  the  flvld  of  civil  Icgis- 
btion  several  useful  measures  were  ixused,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  that  which  forbade  the  exhibitions  of  ghidiators  and 
beasts  in  the  provinces. 

f2G.  lu  provincial  adroinistnition  the  reign  of  Neru  wai 
marked  by  numerous  processes  for  extortion,  both  in  senatorial  sod 
in  imperial  provinces.  Instituted  by  the  subjects  against  their 
governors.  Cestius  I'roculus,  accused  by  the  Cn'tans,  was  aciiuiUed. 
P.  Celer,  proconsul  of  Asia,  died  before  his  case  was  decided. 
Tarquitius  Priscus,  acciuicd  by  Dithynia,  was  condemmd;  snd 
Pedius  BIffisus,  accused  by  CyrenaicA,  was  degrade«l  from  the 
senate.  In  the  imiierisl  provinces,  Cossutianus  Capito  was  |irv- 
secuted  by  Cilicia,  and  condemned,  but  itardoiKnl  by  Nvro,  owin^  to 
the  influence  of  his  father-in-law  TigcUinus.  Sardinia  accused 
Vi|)8anius  Lasnas  and  obtained  his  con«lemnation ;  but  Kprius 
Marcellus,  accused  by  Lycia,  was  acquitted.  Some  of  these  prua-wci 
came  before  the  senate,  others  before  the  Kniiieror.  In  57  A.u.  sn 
edict  was  issued,  forbidding  |)roviuciiil  governors  and  procurutorH  to 
exhibit  spectacles.  Many  had  been  in  the  liubit  of  doin»  tliU,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  i«ople  to  tlieir  unjust  adminisiniiion.  lime 
facts  prove  that  the  subjects  were  still  cxiioited  to  injustice  from 
their  governors,  and  also  that  under  Nero  they  were  encouraged  to 
complain. 

A  new  ])rocnratorial  province  was  created,  PqhUb  Polemohiaau; 

•  8m  aborv.  |  IS. 
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uA  Aipa  Cotiim  wm  placed  under  procurmtora.  TbediitrloU  of 
the  Goilian  and  the  Maritime  Alfia  had  been  Ilomaniaed  ainee  their 
pacification  under  AuguiUii,  and  now  received  the  ius  Latipunu 
PuisiUljr  the  Pennine  Alps  also  became  a  procuratorial  |irovinoe 
If  furljr  as  Kero.  Tlio  preservation  of  tlie  Latin  nationality 
occtiineil  the  serious  attention  of  the  government ;  new  bloud  was 
ini|iurted  into  Italy  from  the  provinces ;  and  a  considerable  number 
(if  towns  were  colonised,  including  Autium,  Ik^oeventum,  Cnptta, 
Tarentum,  Nuccria,  Puteoll.  ^'be  progress  of  Roman  civilisiition 
in  SiKiin  is  sliown  by  the  fact  that  the  three  legions  i>Iaccd  there  by 
Augustus  were  rciluocd  under  Nero  to  twa  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  Nero  gave  the  Greeks  their  freedom.  As  this  act 
deicivcd  the  senate  of  a  province,  he  mode  up  the  loss  to  the 
ft*rariuni  by  tmnsferriiig  to  the  senate  the  imi.orial  province  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

In  tlie  middle  of  Nero*s  reign  an  important  colonisation  took 
Iilaco  in  Miesia,  which  was  constantly  threatened  by  invasions  of 
Uirlnrians  from  the  north,  and  seems  to  have  suffered  from  de- 
pviMiiation.  The  legatus,  Tiberius  Plautius  Silvanus  i!i!lianns, 
■ettleil  100,000  inhabitants  of  the  land  beyond  the  Danube  in  the 
yUnhn  territory,  lliey  were  obliged  to  fKiy  a  certain  tribute  and 
al!!o  doubtless  to  |)erfonn  military  service  in  case  of  need,  lie  also 
extcndctl  the  sphere  of  Roman  influence  on  the  north  sliore  of  the 
Kuxino  by  annexing  to  the  Empire  the  town  of  Tyras.  The 
ailvsnoe  of  Roman  arms  in  Britain  has  already  been  related.  The 
war  for  Armenia  and  the  rebellion  in  Judea  will  be  described  in 
subeeqtient  diopters. 

f  27.  The  project  of  on  overland  water-route  from  the  Medlter- 
mnean  to  the  North  Sea  was  proixused  by  Lucius  Yetus,  the  legatus 
of  Upfier  Cicrmany  (55-50  A.i>.).  It  was  merely  required  to  cut 
a  canal  connecting  the  Amr  (the  Saone),  with  the  Blosella. 
Tims  fchips  niiglit  sail  up  the  Rhone,  turn  into  tho  Arar  at 
Luguduntim,  reach  tho  Mosellu  by  the*  projcctal  channel,  and 
desoriHl  the  Mosella  into  the  Rliinc.  Rut  the  jealousy  of  /Klius 
Uracil iit,  the  legatus  of  Belgica,  fruxtrated  the  execution  of  this 
]ilan,  which  would  liave  necessitated  tho  bringing  of  the  legions  of 
(.■eniiany  into  IMgica.  Gracilis  frightened  Yetus  by  auggesting 
that  I  lie  Knifieror  would  be  annoy  eil  at  the  undertaking  of  such  a 
hir;;e  work  by  a  subject. 

f  2tl  In  tlie  Lower  province  some  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
ea»tem  Frisians,  who  were  indeiwndent,  whereas  the  western 
Frisians  were  tributary.  Kmboldcned  by  the  long  peace,  they 
niigrateil  with  all  their  fieople  to  ilie  bank  of  the  Old  Rhine  and 
r*t«Mii4ieil  thenm-lvcs  in  unoccupied  lands  lesenred  for  pasturing 
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the  bensU  which  lupplied  tho  Roman  troofA  with  fooiL  Tbdr 
leaden — we  cannot  properly  B|)eak  of  kiugi— were  Yerriiiu  tod 
Malorix.  They  had  btiilt  their  liounosy  soweil  the  field*,  ao<l 
were  using  the  soil  at  tlieir  own,  when  the  legatus  iHihiua  Aritiin, 
thrcatennl  to  attack  them  nnlcn  they  either  returned  to  llieir  uU 
abodes  or  obtained  from  tho  Emperor  a  grant  of  land.  Verritiv 
and  Malorix  i>reforrod  the  second  alteniatlvo,  ami  went  lheraflclvi» 
to  Home  to  beg  Ca*sar  fur  tlie  buon.  They  were  obliged  to  wait 
some  chiys  on  Nero's  pleasure,  and  s|)ent  the  time  in  seeing  tlie 
sights  of  Kunie,  They  were  shown  Ponipey*s  theatre,  in  order  tint 
they  might  api>rehend  tho  ga'atness  of  the  ]ieople.  Tlivy  tuuk 
their  Rents  among  the  general  public,  and  as  they  cuuld  nut 
appreciate  the  entertainment,  they  aske<l  questioiiH  abuiit  the 
places  asHigned  to  the  various  rankn — the  fourteen  Benches  of  liio 
knights,  and  the  orchestra  where  tlie  senaton  sat.  Obtierviug  Huiue 
]iersons  in  foreign  dress  among  the  senators,  and  leandiig  that  tliey 
were  the  envoys  of  nations,  who  were  dintinguished  by  their  brarcry 
and  friendship  to  Itome,  they  exclaimed  that  tlie  CJennaiu  «'vre 
excelled  by  none  in  valour  or  loyalty,  ami  tuok  their  seats  ainoiig 
the  senators.  11ie  incident  was  good-naturedly  R*ceive«l  by  Um 
s]iectatortt,  who  regarded  it  as  an  example  of  uld-faHhitHKil  im- 
pulsiveness. The  result  of  tho  embassy  was  that  the  two  chiefisiiit 
received  Roman  citixenship,  but  their  nation  was  commanded  tu 
evacuate  the  territory  which  they  hod  occupied.  'i*liey  refuftd  to 
ol)ey,  and  it  was  necessary  for  some  auxiliary  cavalry  to  drii'e 
them  out. 

Dut  no  sooner  were  the  Frisians  ejected  than  tho  same  IsimIh 
were  seized  by  another  and  more  powerful  {leoplo  tho  Ami«ivsrii, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amisia,  and  were  driven  uut 
of  their  territory  by  the  Chauci.  Tho  cause  of  'these  honielea 
exiles,  seeking  a  new  habitatiou,  was  pleaded  by  Dciocalus,  aii  oU 
man  who  was  influential  among  these  nations  and  loyal  to  Hume.  Uu 
tho  occasion  of  the  Cherurcan  revolt  in  the  disastrous  year  9  a.i». 
he  had  l)cen  imprisoned  by  Arminius,  and  had  since  then  Ktvcd 
under  Tiberius  and  Qennanicus.  But  Avitus  refuseil  tu  accvile 
to  the  request,  and  the  Amiisivnrians  calleil  on  tho  Bructeri, 
Tencteri,  and  other  tribes  to  help  them  to  take  by  furco  what  tlw 
Uomaus  refused  to  give.  Avitus  sent  a  messa;*e  to  Curlilins 
Mancis,  who  had  succeeded  Vetus  as  legatus  of  Up|iur  (ieniuuiy, 
requesting];  him  to  make  a  hostile  demonstration  U'yond  the  Itliiuc; 
uml  he  himself  promptly  invaded  the  land  of  the  Tencteri  lud 
threatened  to  externiinatu  them  if  they  assuciattxl  tlieniselves  with 
the  Amiwivarians.  The  Uructcri  were  scared  In  the  same  way ;  sml 
the  Ani)iHivarian8    were    then    isolateil    and    forced    to   n'treat 
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Wandering  m  oatoiiU  from  one  territory  to  another,  reoeWed  now 
aa  friencU  and  now  at  foefi,  tlielr  entire  youth  waa  finally  alaio,  ami 
thoee  who  could  not  fight  were  divided  ae  booty. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A^TRB  FBINIECirnO!!  Of  ClIRU- 
T1AN8  UMDKR  NKRO. 

Tto  AflMM  pMMge  In  which  TadtM 
MllcM  the  pHiNwthia  of  tb«  ClirlaCUn 
Met  •!  Ham  aArr  Um  rivai  Are  (^ttiio/«» 
%w,  c  44%  to  mnwkable  not  only  u  th« 
Mrttort  ilrUllaJ  nocoont  of  the  tiOf ,  hot 
alM  tocMtal«lljr,  u  cobUlnlna  both  lh« 
MrilMt  rrcorU  of  the  CroclAxloii  In  a 
ctoaini  Auiliur.  ami  Um  unly  mention 
ol  IHiatlin  lltoio  In  •  llom«n  hUtorUm. 
It  to  perplvxcd  bj  MNne  dim.-iiltirt  of 
MtrpnUtion  whkb  bave  nii  Important 
farnrlnn  on  tho  iriiMr,  aim!  muat  bu  briefly 
witlc«<a,  M  tlie  queetiun  N  of  unuMUil 
Icttfeit.  Tb«  wunb  uf  TtcltiM  are  m 
iMlloat: 

»>>r>  ebuletMlo  lamori  Nero  tubdldH 
RM  rt  Hiumltbtolmie  |iu<iilii  aafedt.  quae 
ytt  ItoaltlA  InvUM  vu<kuii  Chri«tlAiKi« 
•fiprltobnt.  A  uctor  nomluto  eiiu  ChrUUie 
Tibrrto  Imperiunu  |ier  prucuratorem 
IHiNtinm  inutom  »up|ilklo  ftilfectiu  erat  i 
fvtirr»>MH|tte  lii  pm^na  exUUl»IU«  euiier- 
Milk*  nir»um  eniniiieljat,  nun  niwlu  per 
Imb-Mi  orlgliiein  elui  mall,  eul  per 
■rlicm  ctUm.  <|Ui»  concta  undlquo  atrucia 
■nt  puilemla  rmifluuiit  rvlelirtiituniue. 
i^tur  primnni  ionepti  qui  /atrUtntur, 
jrkiOa  Mk-lu  eoruui  multHwIo  lngen« 
honJ  proimto  In  crlniliM  lucenJII  quam 
»di»  kmmMMi  ifeutrit cuuvkti  iunt,  [  l*he 
punbbmruu  are  then  deKribed.j    Unde 


qnamquam  adretMM  »mit$  H  awhalmn 
exempto  meritua  minaratto  ortobatur 
tamquam  non  ntlUUto  pnbHca  Md  la 
■cevUlam  vnlna  ab•ttm^refltnr. 

(•*So  In  onler  to  drown  tha  nunonr 
Nero  shifted  the  gnllt  on  perifona  hated 
fur  their  abomlnatkna  and  known  to  tho 
vulgar  aa  akrittiam,  and  pnnbbad  then 
with  exqiiialte  torturea.  Chrlstoi^  fhm 
whom  tlia  name  orlglnataJ,  had  been  pun- 
tohed  under  'flberlua  bjr  tlia  proenralor 
Pontine  Pilatnt.  Ok^ckoJ  for  tho  time, 
this  pemklotte  religion  bcoka  oat  again 
nut  onljr  in  Judwa,  but  In  Koma.  Thoaa 
thfu  «0*o  een/cMcil  were  flmt  arraeledi 
then  by  titeir  lufirmation  a  largo  number 
waa  cunvictinl,  not  to  much  on  tho  charge 
of  incriMllaihm,  at  /vr  kalnd  qf  tkg 
human  race.**  On  witna«i«lng  Nero'a 
brut4illty,  *•  people  were  moved  by  pity 
fur  the  nufTercn,  Ikoiyk  tkrp  ircre  guiUp, 
and  had  deeerred  extreme  penaltka  ;  for 
It  WM  felt  that  they  were  suffering  to 
gratify  Nero'a  cruelty,  not  from  con- 
Bldtratlons  of  the  public  welfam.") 

From  thle  paaMge  tha  Ibl lowing  polnta 
•ccm  clear: 

(I)  Kur  aomo  reaaon  auapidon  fell 
u|iuu  the  Ciirlatiane;  but  Tadtna  does 
not  aanlgn  any  more  definite  reason  fur 
their  being  cliotien  aa  ecapegoata  than  that 
they  were  belteved  to  ba  cafiabla  of  any 
anormltktt. 

(3)  Tadtua  doea  not  Mmaeir  belteve 
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tlun  tiMj  VMt  iMllly  •r  Ulhl  «pMlAl 
dMfi».  BvtkeabftrMtbcgenml  beHef 
in  tlieir  ted  dMradcr. 

(3)  At  Um  Unie  of  wbldi  Tttfttaa 
wrfira,  tbt  Mine  CbrMlMi  (flrat  glvm 
At  Antlocb,  M  w«  kMii  from  th*  ^cl«  ^ 
tA«  il/Mi/Irt)  Had  rtftcbed  Romt  and  wm 
utvd  by  tlie  poimlact  of  th*  CbrintUni, 
but  nut  y«t  by  tbt  CbrtotUuw  of  tbem- 

(4)  There  wm  •  cofi»ldenib1e  numbrr 
of  ChrUtUne  at  Borne.  Thie  It  Implied, 
bevrcver  mocb  allowaooe  we  nulce  ftir 
tbe  metorlctU  i»braM  of  TacHuP.  **a 
larfe  multitude."  I1ie  Cbiistian  coromu- 
bity  at  Itume  mainly  connlitcd  ofOreelct. 

(ft)  or  tbene  only  •  few  were  generally 
known  aa  Cliriitlaiui,  and  the  rent  c«juld 
only  be  gut  at  through  the  iDfonnatlosi 
of  tbece  few. 

'llie  three  chief  dimcultiei  in  Uie  text 
are:  (1)  /)i<«(Niii<ifr.  rhitmuat  mean 
**  were  openly  con'es»ing  that  Ihey  were 
Christiana,**  and  not  **Wfre  cunfeaalng 
tb«t  they  were  concerned  In  tbe  cmdlagra- 
lion."  For  they  would  not  have  oea- 
fcMed  to  the  inoendiarlem  vnleaa  tliey 
liad  •  band  in  it,  and  Tacitus  iroiUiea 
tliat  tltey  were  innocont.  And  when  tbe 
proceedings  were  taken,  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  openly  (Funieaux)  confcasing 
tlie  crime.  (3)  Odio  kumani  generU 
depends  on  fii  from  the  preceding  clauw. 
This  was  Ibe  real  charge  on  which  tliey 
were  ooodemned ;  lor  incendiarism  coubl 
not  be  brought  boote  to  them.  Ollien  uke 
It  *•  In  consequence  of  the  hatred  of  the 
human  race  for  them;**  bat  this  inter* 
pietatkm  gives  infiprlor  aense,  and  tlio 
univcftal  phrase  ANMaNMM  grnut  would 
bi*  oiit  of  place,  if  that  were  the  meaning. 
(3)  It  baa  b.^n  ol\|ccted  to  Tacitua  that 
he  cunlnidlcu  himself,  by  Implying  at 
the  lioginn*ng  of  the  pannage  (iuMidit 
not)  that  tlie  victlma  were  innocent,  ami 
tlien  at  the  end  calling  tlH-m  $omtt$, 
**guUty.''  Thia  la  •  miNConception. 
8iMt4$  means  lullty  from  the  point  of 
view  of  tlioae  wlw  f tilled  Ibem. 

Tliua  interpreted  the  whole  paauge  la 
peri'eitly  clear,  aa  fur  as  it  goeii ;  and  tlie 
only  difficulty  which  rentalna  is  ilie  qucs> 
tion,  why  Keio  pilchrd  upun  the  Cliria* 
tlaiiar  Tlila  difllcuUy  liaa  ap|icared  so 
great  to  aume  blaturiaMa  tliat  tlicy  have 
caMt  doubt  upon  tbe  wliule  narrative.  Jt 
baa  wen  bi-en  held  that  the  |iwMige  la 
not  the  work  of  Taritua,  but  llie  inaertlon 
of  a  Christian  furgiT.    There  ix  no  ground 


tbin :  nor  yet  ia  there  any  pmwd  ht 
aaanming  that  Tacllna  eonftmnded  tiw 
CbrlaiUns  with  the  Jews«  or  mrant  set 
ChrliAUna  bat  some  other  isct.  That  a 
perserutlon  of  tbe  Jews  waa  onllkely  ta 
clear  fhnn  tbe  piotectlon  wbkh  INifee 
extended  to  tbem;  that  then  artoallf 
waa  no  such  persecatiun  Is  proved  by  tiM 
silence  of  Joeepbna.  There  la  no  evidnKt 
whatever  IncomiMOlble  with  tbe  pUa 
staitmenu  of  Taclius ;  and  every  attempt 
that  haa  hitherto  been  mndo  to  expfaia 
away  the  Nerunlan  peraemthm  violalM 
tbe  moat  elemental  y  laws  of  U^uriial 
crltlclam. 

'I1ic  moat  plauaiblo  oonjeclare  as  la 
tlie  singling  out  of  the  Cbrialian  arcc- 
which,  as  appears  tt^n  from  the  lanpaafe 
of  Tacitua,  huti  attrait(<d  aa  yrt  little 
nolke— la  that  diargea  were  bnturfat 
agaiuat  them  by  the  Jewa  (are  alwva. 
^  14).  Thia  view  waa  brhl  by  lUnkf 
I Jglitfoot.    But  it  Im  only  o  renjerture. 

'llie  trMlilion  of  tho  nurtynluai  af 
8ainU  I*eter  and  I'aul.  under  Neru,  ima 
on  a  loUlly  different  kimi  of  e^Uiorr; 
and  tite  »tufy  must  be  reganlcd  aa  blghlr 
uncertain. 

A  a  to  the  qneatlou  eonceminc  Cbria* 
tian  prt.aelytcs  at  Home  auMi.g  tbe 
hlglier  dawea,  tlicre  la  only  wiftive 
evkirnce.  We  hear  of  nono  aocb  in  thv 
writiiip  of  St.  raul.  Tbe  caw  of  IVan* 
ponla  GnLvina  to  often  alleged  aa  m 
inatance.  This  lady  was  the  vife  «f 
PUutlaa,  the  conqueror  of  Dritaln.  Hrr 
lifb  waa  kmg  ami  unhappy.  ;%e  bal 
lieen  o  boauui  fri<Dd  of  that  JsBa 
(tlic  dauglitrr  of  Dmava)  whom  lfna«- 
Una  had  |Ntt  to  di'ath,  and  idie  muaraei 
her  kMM  lor  furty  yean.  SIm  waa  aroianl 
ill  the  n'igii  of  Nero,  of  U-liig  drvui«d  W 
a  foreign  relighm,  and  tbe  drdjduii  «■< 
left  to  lier  husband,  who  itfoatamnd  lar 
iiiiiuceiit.  It  ia  Tacit  ua  w  Im»  tella  the  t*^ 
(Amnats,  13.  S2X  and  it  haa  brni  uAm 
aaaumed  tliat  tlie  »ti^r$lilim  nUrm  b 
Chriatlanify  and  tliat  Pbuiponla  waa  a 
Christian.  Uut  thta  hi  only  an  mtmmi^ 
tiuii  which  cannot  U*  proved ;  and  rvHi 
if  it  «-«>ro  true,  tb<*re  la  tbr  faftirr 
asauniptitin  tliat  PuniikinU  waa  ipilky 
of  tlie  crime  of  which  lM*r  hwOiand  ac> 
quitted  her.  Tacitua  doi-a  nut  aufiM 
that  ahe  was.  Nut  d<iea  tbe  fact  tM  tbr 
«'an  a  woman  of  aurruwa  pruv^  anyiyiv. 
SIk*  may  have  Uen  a  (Siri»tlan;  bt4,« 
far  aa  our  evidence  goes.  It  is  qnile  aa 
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Hkeljr  thai  alM  vtn  not.  \\>  eannu 
|tua»iUjr  kaow.  8h«  may  Im%'«  bMn 
aocoNca  of  lieliiff  •  CbrtallMi,  wltboiii 
bring  one  i  but  tliU  aimt  »•  c«niig|  know. 

a-TIIK  SPGRCII  OF  NKUO  AT 
ISTHMUS  (A.i».  CI). 

TV  Mloal  speech  In  which  Nno 
dkrUrnl  IIcIIm  tttt  hu  Ueu  recently 
illKaA-rretl  In  tlie  ftinii  of  an  liiMrlpCkn. 

**The  Kmp(*nir  Otiiar  myt:  'WUbltig 
lo  iitiultv  muti  iN^ble  Ilrlba  for  Iter 
htyalty  ti««anl«  mo,  1  eoronMiid  IImI  as 
many  |«er«6iit  aa  fii^^bla  fnmi  tlila  pio- 
vincp  ^buuUI  aiM'iiiblc  at  Curliitb  on  the 
JM  li  of  November.* 

*-  \\  larii  tiM*  |MH*|tltf  a«»«nibUnl  In  >!c* 
rlr«l4  hr  ilellvfifU  Iba  ftilloM  ing  adilrcM : 
*  M«n  of  IK'llaa,  1  am  KiviiiK  you  an 
■■•ex|«cct«>l  fa%'uur— tliough  nothing  U 
rvally  »ttri»riaing  from  my  geoervftlty— 


ami  ancb  aa  ye  ditl  not  c<iin#  to  aak.  1 
'  Bay  unto  all  the  Greeks  who  dwell  In  the 

provinoe  of  Achala  and  tho  land  hitherto 
[  called  iNrkiponnenas:  Itccelve  fkeadom, 
I  and  exemption  trum  trlbnte,  which  yon 
I  did  not,  all  of  you.  obtain  aveii  in  your 
j  UMMt  pro4|ieroua  days;  fur  you  were 
.  eii»l«vetl  fUher  lo  fi>relgnera  or  to  ono 
'  anotlier.  Would  that  I  could  have 
I  liefitowed  thia  giftt  wbon  llclU«  wna  In 

htT  prime,  in  onlor  tbat  a  larger  numlier 
;  might  ei^oy  my  favour  I  1  have  ntuion 
,  t«>  lilamc  Time  for  having  prevented  me 
'  from  making  my  favour  gn'uler.  Aihl 
j  now  the  motive  of  my  licnefll  to  you  Is 

nut  pity,  but  giMJilwill.  I  am  requiting 
;  your  giHls,  wboM  continual  providence  1 

1m vo  (•x|«ri<-nci'tl  both  by  laml  und  «ea,  for 
'  tlmt  tliey  allowei  nic  to  conf  r  auch  great 
,  benefits.    Other  orinccrt,  U**,  m:Ml4  cities 

free }  Nero  Imm  Dreed  the  wliolo  province  ** 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE   WAIIft  rOB  AUMKKU,  UVDEB  CI«AUOIUB  AKt>  KKHO. 

1.  The  Annenian  qucttiun;  reir(w|)ect.  §  2.  Struj^gle  between  the 
MM  of  Artnlrtinua.  §  3.  ilchenlates,  the  Konian  canUiiliite  fur  the 
Purthinn  throne.    §  4.  ItmUmittut  drives  Mithni«Utet  from  ArmeMo. 

L5.  Action -of  Julius  riilignus.  f  U.  I'lirthinns  invaile  Armeauu 
cape  of  Kndamistus  and  KeuoUia.  Tiridatcs  established  aa  kiaf  cf 
Armenia,  f  7.  Corbulo  sent  to  the  East.  He  invade«  and  winters  in 
Armenia.  §  8.  CamjiAign  of  58  a.D.  §  9.  (.'a|»turo  of  VolandaH 
and  Artaxatii.  §  10.  Cam|Miign  of  50  a.d.  Capture  of  Tigranooerta 
and  I<«gerda.  §11*  Tigrancs  made  king  of  Amifni.i  hy  Ncrow 
Parthinns  |iennittcd  to  occupy  Armenia  again,  liehaviuur  of  OorhuW 
§  12.  War  renewed.  Uisni^ter  of  Pn  tus  (iJ2  a.i».).  {  13.  Tlie  hoaie 
government  rejects  the  capitulation  made  by  Pa-tuK,  and  Corbulo 
agnin  tnkes  the  field.  Tiridates  receives  the  crown  of  Anneaia  wX 
the  handH  of  Nero  («iO  A.D.).  $  14.  Projected  ex|iedition  agaiu»t  the 
Alnns.     Fate  of  Corbulo. 

1 1.  The  Htruggle  between  Home  and  Partliia  for  tlio  pomenion  of 
Armenift,  was  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  This  struggle  was 
perpctualljr  being  decided  nnd  perpetually  n^curring.  The  Itoniarui 
wero  determined  to  keep  tlieir  hold  over  a  country  which  waa  a 
ground  of  vantage  for  either  realm  a<2ainst  the  other;  while  tlie 
Parthian  monarchs  tried,  whenever  they  got  an  oi)|)ortuiiity,  to 
supplant  Roman  influence  and  reduce  the  land  to  dopindvncu  on 
themselves.  Warlike  demonstnitionH  on  the  part  of  lloiiie  wcfv 
generally  sufficient  to  make  the  Parthian  kings  withdraw  tlieir 
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pretetiiionfl  to  Armenia  And  adopt  a  rcipcctful  attitude  (o  the 
JComan  Emperor;  for  they  were  oonetautly  hampered  by  wan 
on  other  frontiers  of  their  dominion  and  by  domestic  difseosiont, 
Tlieee  repeated  settlements  of  (lie  Armenian  question  are  marlced 
by  tlie  same  general  features,  Uival  pretenders  to  the  tlirone  of 
Annenia  are  supported  by  Rome  and  Parthia;  (he  Parthian 
kingdom  b  distracted  by  civil  war  or  excited  into  dii«eontent 
a^^imt  the  reigning  monarcli,  and  there  is  a  movement  in  favour 
of  sunie  scion  of  the  Arsacid  house  who  is  living  in  exile  or  as  a 
]ioBta;:e  at  Rome;  he  is  supported  by  Roman  arms,  but  by  an 
inevitable  reaction  is  soon  rejected;  and  the  war  ends  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  Roman  supremacy  in  some  form  in  Annenia. 
]t  will  be  remembered  that  Tiberiits  had  established  the  overlord- 
^liip  of  Rome  in  20ii.a>  that  it  was  again  confirmed  by  Qaius  Caesar 
in  2  A.n.  Again,  in  18  a.d.,  the  Pnrthians  submitted  at  the 
apfN-arance  of  another . presimiptivo  heir  to  the  Empire;  and 
recently,  the  energetic  action  of  Lucius  Vitellius  had  tliwaited 
the  Hcliemes  of  Arttibanus  III. 

I  2.  Ihit  what  had  been  well  done  under  the  auspices  of  Tiberius, 
was  immediately  undone  by  the  caiirlce  of  his  successor.  Gains 
summoned  Mithradatcs,  the  new  king  of  Annenia,  to  Rome, 
de|iOKcd  him,  and  sent  him  into  exile.  At  the  same  time  he 
recalled  Vitellius  in  disgrace  from  his  government  of  Syria.  This 
was  an  opfiortuuity  for  the  Parthians,  and  they  did  not  (aW  to  seize 
ilie  coveteil  land.  Thus,  when  Chiudius  came  to  the  throne,  one 
of  the  tasks  which  devolved  upon  him  was  the  recovery  of 
Armenbu  Mithradatcs  was  immediately  recalled  from  exile,  and, 
restored  to  his  royal  dignity,  he  set  about  recovering  his  kingdom 
with  the  help  of  his  brother  Pharasmanes,  king  of  Iberia.  Arta- 
bnnns  III.  u-as  now  dcail,  and  Parthia  was  disturbed  by  a  war 
lor  tlie  succession  between  his  sons  Gotarses  and  Vardanes. 
Gutarzes  luul  come  to  the  throne  and  made  himself  detested  by 
his  cnielties.  One  of  his  acts  was  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Artabanus,  with  his  wife  and  son.  His  subjects  accordingly 
sent  for  his  other  brother  Vardanes,  an  enterprising  prince,  who  was 
then  at  a  distance  of  400  miles  from  the  court.  He  is  said  to 
have  travcrscHl  this  space  in  two  days ;  and  Gotarzes,  completely 
turfsrised  and  terrified,  fled.  Seleucia  alone,  which  had'  held  out 
against  his  father,  declined  the  rule  of  Vardanes,  and  the  new 
king  was  im|)olitic  enough  to  give  way  to  his  resentment  at  such 
a  moment,  and  embarrass  himself  with  the  siege  of  a  city  secured 
by  strong  fortifications  and  abundant  supplies.  He  thus  gave 
Gutarzes  time  to  collect  an  army  of  Uyrcanians  and  Daha* — Scythian 
races  east  of  tlie  Caspian  sea,*and  was  then  compelled  to  raise  the 
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■iegey  and  marob  agiunit  his  brotticr.  He  pitched  hie  camp  oo 
the  great  Dactrian  plain,  which  stretclio*  between  the  Oxua  and 
tlie  Wropamitua  (now  the  Hindoo  Koosh).  It  was  a  faTouraUe 
moment  for  Mithradatcs  to  re-establish  his  rule  in  Armenia^  and 
tlie  Armtnians  made  no  resistance  when  their  goremor,  wlio  had 
ventured  on  a  battle,  was  sisio.  Some  of  the  nobles  inclined  to 
Cotys,  king  of  Little  Armenia,  but  a  letter  from  his  o%'crioid 
Claudius  prevented  that  monarch  from  interfering.  Some  of  tlie 
furtresaes  of  Annenia  received  Roman  garrisons.  Meanwhile  tlio 
armies  of  the  Parthian  brotheis  had  met,  but  just  as  they  were 
about  to  begin  battle,  tliey  came  suddenly  to  an  a^revnitiit, 
through  the  discovery  of  a  plot  which  Qotarzes  revealed  to  his 
brother.  They  joined  right  hamU,  and  Gotarxes  yielded  tlie 
sovranty  to  his  brother,  and,  to  avoid  rivalry,  retired  into  tlie 
wilds  of  Ilyrcnnla.  Vardanes  was  then  able  to  force  Sclvticia, 
which  had  defied  the  Parthian  government  for  seven  y«ans 
to  capitulate  (43  a.d.).  After  this  success,  he  was  jirepariii};  to 
invaile  Armenia,  but  was  detcrreil  by  the  tbreati-ning  attitude  of 
Vibius  Marsus  the  Icgatus  of  Syria. 

The  struggle  with  Gotanses  soon  broke  out  anew.  Tliat  itrinoe 
rc|)euted  of  his  renunciation  of  the  crown,  and  was  urged  liy  the 
discontented  nobility  to  take  up  arms  again.  The  conflict  took 
place  in  the  country  between  the  Cnsisan  and  llenit;  and 
Vardanes  gained  a  gniit  victory,  and  jHishcd  hU  successes  ait 
far  as  the  borders  of  the  Dalia*.  lie  nturned  liauglitkrr 
and  more  intolerable  to  his  subjects  tliau  ever.  A  plot  was  cun* 
certed,  and  ho  was  assassinated  when  he  was  intent  uioii  the 
chase  (45  a.d.).  He  was  still  in  his  first  youth;  but  he  would 
deserve,  says  the  historian  Tacitus,  "  to  be  rankeil  among  tlic  few 
greatest  of  even  long-lived  kings,  if  he  luid  sought  to  bo  loved  by 
his  subjects  as  he  sought  to  be  feared  by  his  enemies." 

§  3.  Gotarxes  immediately  assumed  the  sovmnty,  but  after  fsomc 
years  his  cruelty  and  profligacy  drove  the  Partliians  to  mad 
an  embassy  to  Itonie  and  beg  that  the  prince  Mihenhites,  the 
surviving  son  of  Vonones,  whom  Germanicus  had  put  to  death  in 
Cilicia,  should  bo  sent  to  dispute  the  Parthian  throne  with  tlie 
hate<l  Gotarxes  (49  A.D.).  The  ambassadors  refiresentvd  tliat 
Parthia  sent  her  kings*  sons  as  hostages  to  Kome,  in  order  that  wlicn 
the  grew  tired  of  her  own  government  site  might  fall  back  on  tlM 
Emperor  and  the  senate,  and  obtain  a  better  king  trained  in 
Itoman  manners.  Claudius  imiiroved  the  occasion  by  eni*>lia»isiiig 
the  superiority  of  Rome  and  the  submissiveness  of  the  Partiiiana. 
He  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  comparing  himself  to  the  divine 
Augustus,  from  whom  the  ParHiiaus  in  like  manner  hail  sought  a 
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king  (VononotX  bat  he  omitted  Ml  rvforenoo  to  his  nnele  'JliwrioB, 
who  had  tent  two  kingi  (o  rarthia.  He  gave  good  advice  to 
llohcrdatca,  who  wm  preaeiii,  urging  him  to  coaaider  himself  as 
a  ntler  among  freemen,  not  as  a  despot  among  slaves;  **  the  bar- 
Uirians  will  like  clomcncy  And  Justice  all  the  more,  because  tlicy 
aru  unused  to  tliem.**  Then  turning  to  the  ambassadors,  ho 
dwelled  on  tlie  virtues  of  the  young  foster-child  of  Itome.  Yet, 
even  if  his  character  should  change,  **  it  is  well  that  subjects  sliould 
hear  with  the  caprices  of  kings.  Frequent  revolutions  ore  un- 
profitable. IlonHs  has  now  reached  such  a  height,  tliat  she  cau 
aflonl  to  wish  tliat  even  foreign  peo]iles  sliould  enjoy  roiKMO.** 

As  U  YitcUins  liail  formerly  conducted  Tiridatcs  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  so  it  devolved  now  upon  0.  Cnssius, 
governor  of  Syria,  to  escort  Mehcrdatcs  to  the  Kuphratcs.  'Jliero 
lie  was  received  by  several  Parthian  potentates,  including  king 
Ahgar  of  Osroeno.  Gasslus  gave  tlie  young  prince  sound  advice, 
showing  him  that  delay  would  be  fatal,  and  that  if  he  did  not  act 
quickly  the  enthusiasm  of  the  barbarians  would  soon  flag.  But 
MelierditoH  was  induced  by  Aligar  to  amuse  himself  for  several  days 
In  Kdcssa,  and  then,  instead  of  occupy  ing  Mcsoix»tamia,  whore  success 
somis  to  have  been  assured  to  him  by  Garcnes,  the  governor  of 
Mcs(»|iotamia,  he  |)roceeiled  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Armenia,  whore, 
as  winter  wns  beginning,  it  was  impossible  to  do  much,  lie  was 
Joined  by  Carenes,  and  then  advancing  along  the  Tigris  into 
Adiabene,  whose  king  Izatcs  pretended  to  cs]x>U8e  his  cause, 
he  4iccupied  the  historic  site  of  Kinus,  and  gave  it  the*  name 
of  Cofonia  Niui  Claudia.  Delay  was  fatal  to  Meherdates, 
even  as  it  hod  been  fatal  to  Tiridatos,  the  ])rftender  sent  by 
Tiberias.  His  chief  adherents,  recogDising  his  incoih^ietcnce, 
cs]iecially  Abgar  and  lasatcs,  deserted  to  Qotarzcs,  and  then  he 
decided  to  risk  everything  on  a  battle.  Tlie  struggle  seems  to 
have  taken  pbce  between  tlie  Tigris  ai)d  Mount  Za^ros.  Both  sides 
fought  with  desiderate  courage.  Cnrones  carried  all  lieforo  him, 
but,  ailvancin«4  t«io  far,  was  surprised  in  the  rear,  'lliis  decided  the 
SMue.  Mvhcnlates  yielded  to  fadse  promises,  and  was  led  in 
chains  to  the  victor,  who  despised  him  too  much  to  put  him 
to  death,  but  rendered  him  hannlcMt  by  the  amputation  of  his 
ears. 

I  4.  But  Qotarxcs  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.*  He  was 
auccceiled  (in  summer  51  a. P.;  by  Yonones  II.,  king  of  Media,  who 
was  followed,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  months,  by  his  son  Yologeses  J., 

•  It  1«  wMWMii  ilMt  tbl«  victory  to  I  to  im  wby  (kitAnct  •bouM  bo  caltod 
tMmmtimntU^  In  an  iMcripUuB  c«n'cil  I  **Mtrap  of  Mlnpi''  at  tbif  time.  Wm 
M  ibt  MKk  •r  ItrbMiiB.    But  It  b  h«nl  j  be  not  *«kliH(orklBff«**f 
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n  oapabto  and  ■ticconfut  ruler  (61-7B  A.D.).  One  of  the  Ml 
eiklf  of  the  policy  of  Vologcsee  wm  to  roooTer  Armenin,  ami  n 
ofiportonity  was  aooii  onereil  through  an  act  of  foul  tmichery  on 
the  part  of  the  Iberian  king.  Pharasmanea  had  a  aun  namcu 
Hadamiatuiy  tall,  luindioroet  of  remarkaUe  bodily  strpngtli,  InUucil 
in  archery  and  rkling,  and  the  other  acooinptiiilinieiiUi  of  lib 
countrymen,  and  of  high  renown  among  the  neighbouring  pGO|ilci. 
This  ambitious  youth  declared  too  boldly  his  impatience  of  bit 
father's  long  old  age,  which  kept  him  out  of  the  little  kiugiloiii, 
which  ho  iwihaps  hoix>d  to  extend.  I'harasniancH,  seeing  that  his  imi 
was  i)re|ttrod  to  grasp  the  ]iowcr,  if  an  occasiuu  oflfered  ilMclf,  tiii)i>(oil 
the  youth  with  other  {H-ospccts,  and  pointed  U>  Anncnia,  suggi*0tin« 
that  his  brother  Mithra<latcs  might  bo  overthrown.  A  treaclieruiu 
scheme  was  devised.  Kadamistus,  ffigning  to  have  quarrellcil  with 
his  father,  sought  shelter  at  his  uiiclu*s  court,  and  there  tn^rst^l 
in  treasonable  intrigues  with  some  of  the  Armenian  nobles.  Wltcn 
the  ground  was  prepared,  IMiarrfsmanes  declnretl  war  againxt  bit 
brother  on  some  trifling  plea,  ami  supplieil  his  son  with  an  anuj, 
with  which  he  inradcil  and  occupied  Annenia  (52  a.u.).  Mithra- 
datei  placed  liinuielf  under  the  protection  of  the  Human  garrisun 
of  tho  fortress  of  Gomeas,  which  was  comm.ande«l  by  Cn>lius  Tolliu.* 
Kadamistus  blockailetl  the  place,  and,  unable  to  t;ike  it,  ntteui|iteil 
to  bribe  PoUio.  But  Casi^rius,  a  centurion,  who  held  n  scciMhlsry 
command,  protested,  and,  having  arranged  a  truce,  proceeded  to 
Pharssmanes,  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  the  army.  Plwrasniones 
replied  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  but  by  secret  messages  ur^ 
Itadamistufl  to  hurry  on  the  riogc.  A  large  brilxs  was  iifleixil  to 
Poiiio,  who  soems  to  have  been  a  man  of  bad  character ;  ho  brilcil 
the  soldiers  to  threaten  to  abaudcn  tho  place  unless  tcnns  were 
made  with  the  besiegers;  ami  tho  unfortunate  Miihra«latc8  was 
compelled  to  surrender. 

Itadamistos  at  first  rushed  into  his  embrace,  greeted  him  u  )ii« 
ixirent,  and  fcigne<l  the  deeixsst  respect.  He  even  swore  an  ostk 
that  he  would  offer  him  no  violence  either  by  sword  or  by  |Mii«n. 
lie  tlien  drew  him  into  a  neighbouring  grove,  where  he  Kai<l  tlist 
pro|)arationB  hod  been  made  for  tlie  sacrifice  which  hhoidd  confirm 
Iieace  in  tho  presence  of  the  gtKls.  It  was  the  custom  of  these  |»nncr« 
when  they  met  to  form  an  alliance,  to  J4»in  their  right  hands  ami 
tie  together  their  thumbs  in  a  tight  knot.  Tlicn  when  the  bluoil  was 
collected  into  the  extremities  which  were  thus  tied,  they  let  it  out 
by  a  small  puncture,  and  sucked  it  each  in  turn.  The  trtsity  had 
thus  a  mystical  sanctity,  being  sealetl  by  the  bloo«l  of  both.  (Ni 
this  occasion,  tlie  man  who  was  tying  tho  knot  inrtcmloil  to  ^11, 
*  llofcllng  tlie  rtnk  proUI>lj  of  prefect  oft  c^'lM^Qle 
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and  mMoic  the  kn«ei  of  Mitbmdatet  flaog  biro  down.  A  numbor 
of  people  tboD  roehcd  npoD  liim,  aod  lotd^l  bim  with  ehaini.  He 
was  dragged  along,  ■ubjcot  to  all  Iciods  of  iodlgoitief,  white  hii  wife 
and  l!tt£  children  followed  wailing.  Tliey  were  hidden  in  oorered 
waggons  niiiil  the  will  of  Pharaamancs  at  to  their  fate  should 
he  made  known.  **  To  him  the  desire  of  kingdom  was  more  than 
his  brother  and  bis  daughter,  and  hia  heart  was  steeled  to  crimes. 
Hat  he  spared  his  eyes  the  sight  of  a  brother's  execution. 
ItailaniiHtus,  to  keep  the  letter  of  his  oath,  used  neither  stcct  nor 
puison  against  his  uncle  and  his  sister,  but  had  them  thrown  on 
tlie  grouml  and  smothered  under  a  load  of  heavy  clothes.  Even 
ttie  Hons  of  Bllthradatcs  were  slaughtered  for  having  wept  at  the 
murder  of  their  father  and  mother.**  • 

I  5.  UmmidiuH  Quiulratus,  the  legatus  of  Syria,  on  whom  it 
devolved  to  watch  the  conrM  of  events  in  the  neighbouring  depen- 
dent kingdoms,  dccidcil  not  to  interfere.  He  or  his  councillors 
Judged  it  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  Armenia  was  ruled 
by  the  uncle  or  by  tlie  ne|»hew ;  and  the  principle  was  asserted  that 
all  crime  in  a  foreign  land  was  to  be  received  with  joy.  It  was 
the  policy  of  MamH  to  sow  strife  among  the  barbarians ;  and  it  m'os 
rather  for  her  interest  that  the  hatiHl  Radamiittus  should  retain 
what  lie  liad  got  by  such  an  infamous  deed,  inasmuch  a«  he  would 
lie  more  easily  manageil.  At  the  same  time  appenmnces  were  ke|)t 
up  by  sending  an  embassy  to  Pharasmanes,  bidding  him  and  his 
son  evacuate  Armenia.  A  show  of  interference  was  aluo  made  by 
Juliua  Pn*lignuis  the  procurator  of  CapiMdocia,  a  man  of  deformed 
boily  and  fwble  intellect,  who  had  been  a  sort  of  bufltoon  at  tlie 
court  of  CUudiiis.  Tliere  were  no  military  forces  stationed  in 
Cai>|iadocia  at  this  time,  but  l*a;lignus  collected  some  native  militia, 
and  act  forth  <'to  recover  Annenla."  His  men  deserted  their 
liieomiietent  Icailer,  and  he,  fimling  himself  defenceless,  went  to 
Jtadamistus,  wliose  gifts  had  such  an  efleCt  that  Ptelignus  actually 
nrgeil  him  to  assume  the  tiara  acd  diadem  of  royalty,  and  took  part  in 
the  coronatioii  of  the  usurfier  whom  he  had  come  to  expel.  This 
difi;.;Riceful  act  caiiscnl  great  scamlnl,  and  lest  other  Romans  should 
be  judged  by  tlie  behaviour  of  Pii*lismus,  Qimdmtus  sent  a  certain 
UelviiliiM  Priscus,  with  one  of  the  Syrisn  legions,  to  restore  onler ; 
but  this  force  was  speedily  witlMlmwn,  in  order  to  avoid  a  collision 
with  the  Partliians. 

I  («.  Vitr  ill  the  meantime  Vologcsea,  jiidgiiig  the  moment  to  be 
£ivimral)le,  ami  Kiip|iORing  that  the  Romans  wouUl  not  trouble 
ilirtiiM^lven  to  Kiipport  Rtvlami^tns,  had  namotl  his  brother  Tiridates 
king  of  Armenia,  ami  liml  entered  tlie  country  with  an  army 
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(63  A.P.).  Th«  Iberimii  w«f«  expelled  without  a  llom,  and  Um 
two  obief  cities.  Artuxatft  and  Tigranooerta,  tubmitted  to  the 
Parthian  joke.  A  ttren  winter,  want  of  proYiiioni,  and  the 
breaking  out  of  a  difioase  in  his  anny,  compelled  Vologetn  to 
retire;  and  lladaniiiituH  R|icodily  rvtunicd,  and  dealt  out  Teaf^mice 
to  those  who  had  deserted  him.  But  bin  Bubjectii  rebelled  a^^unit 
his  cruelty,  and  an  armed  crowd  gathered  round  his  )ial«oo  in 
Artaxata.  He  and  his  wife  Zenobia  were  obliged  to  tlec,  and  the 
stury  of  their  escape  is  romantic.  Their  chance  of  safety  lay  in  tlie 
swiftness  of  their  horses,  but  Zenobia  was  pregnant,  and,  though  klie 
endureil  somehow  or  other  the  first  jmrtof  ttie  flight,  she  H-attafiera 
while  so  sliakenby  the  continuous  galloping,  that  she  could  holdout 
no  longer,  and  dismounting  she  begged  her  husband  to  rescue  her 
from  the  insults  of  captivity  by  an  Iionourable  death.  KatUimistus 
was  at  length  induced  to  comply  with  her  request.  Uiuilieaihiiig 
his  sliort  sabre  (the  acin(i/C€*\  ho  stnbbcd  her,  and,  dragging  her 
to  the  bank  of  the  Araxes,  conmiittcil  her  to  the  stream,  that  ercn 
her  dead  body  might  bo  rescued  from  the  enemy.  He  tlieo 
continued  his  headlong  flight,  and  reached  Iberia  in  safety.  Hot 
Zenobia  was  not  mortally  wounded.  She  lay  in  the  calm  water 
near  the  edge  of  the  river,  breathing  and  showing  signs  of  life. 
Some  sheplierds  observed  Iter,  and,  seeing  from  her  ap|iearance  that 
she  was  a  w(»man  of  high  degree,  lx>und  up  her  wound,  and  aiifilicd 
rustic  remedies.  Having  discovered  her  name  and  story,  they  tuuk 
her  to  Artaxata,  whence  she  was  led  to  TiriiUites,  now  evUblishcd 
as  king  of  Armenia,  who  received  her  kimlly,  ami  treated  l»er  asa 
queen  (54  a.d.). 

Some  desultory  warfare  was  kept  up  between  Tiridatci  and 
Radamistus,  during  the  hist  year  of  Claudius  (54  a.d.).  The 
Tarthians  were  at  this  time  trammelled  by  revolts  in  the  north  d 
their  empire,  and  the  Uomans  were  busied  with  the  mii>|ire(saou  d 
a  rising  of  the  Clito)  in  Cilicia,  and  with  troubles  in  J  mica.  'Ilie 
Armenians,  disgusted  at  tlio  countenance  which  the  lloniana  had 
given  to  the  usur|)ation  of  Radamistus,  were  by  no  means  dissatisGcd 
t  the  establishment  of  a  Partlmm  iwince  in  their  country. 

§  7.  The  success  of  Tiridates  seemed  to  be  one  more  proof  tUt 
tiie  ijolicy  of  Augustus  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  stable  neiile- 
ment  of  the  eastern  question.  The  death  of  Claudius  ami  the 
accession  of  Nero  was  a  g(»od  opiwtunity  for  trying  a  new  |wlky. 
The  government  of  Nero,  condiictc«l  by  Se.itca  and  lUinw, 
decided  to  take  active  measures  for  the  recovery  of  Arnuiiia  awl 
the  maintenance  of  Ronu;'s  prestige,  which  had  been  diuiiiK-d  by 
the  recent  triumph  of  Vologases  and  his  brutlier.  The  fir»t  step 
was  tbeapi»ointmentof  Omeus  DomitiusCurbulo  to  tlic  guvcniiwrnt 
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of CttQf^dt,  with  tlM  ppk  ofA,gaiiahL,lftCattti,  although  that 
pfomcSlEad  been  hitherto  under  a  procnrator.  lie  waa  consul  in 
39  A.O.  We  have  already  met  him  at  legatua  of  Lower  Germany 
(47  a.d)^  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation  for  discipline  and 
ability.  Qnadratus  was  allowed  to  keep  his  post  in  Syria,  but  was 
onlervd  to  place  two  of  his  four  legions  at  the  dispoHal  of  the 
new  logatUM  of  Csppadocia.  Antiochus  ot  Commagenc  and  Herod 
Agrlppa  II.  of  Clialcis,  (see  Ijelow,  p.  3G7)  received  commands  to 
liave  their  lroo]i8  in  readiiiCHS  for  oporalions  against  the  Parthlans. 
IjCiMer  Armenia  and  Sopheno,  the  countries  which  bordered  Armenia 
on  the  west,  were  entrusted  to  two  Syrian  princes,  Aristobulus  and 
Hobnmus  respectively.  Biit'tlie  legions  bad  become  demoralised  by  a 
long  peace,  and  tbcy  liked  little  to  change  their  quarters  in  Syria 
for  the  mountains  of  Armcnbi.  There  were  veterans  in  the  army 
who  had  never  served  on  sentinel  duty,  to  whom  the  ramiKirt  and 
the  ditch  were  novelties,  men  without  helmets  or  breastplates, 
aleek  tradcit  wbo  had  served  all  their  time  in  towns.  The  first 
thing  that  Corbulo  had  to  do  was  to  dismiss  a  large  number  of 
incafAble  men,  and  levy  new  recruita.  Even  after  the  restoration 
of  discipline  he  was  obliged  to  ask  for  additional  troops  from  the 
more  eflkient  armies  of  the  west.  A  legion  and  auxiliaries  were 
sent  from  Germany.  But  itome  did  not  immediately  coroo  to 
blows  with  I'arthia.  Instead  of  invatling  Armenia^  Corbulo  entered 
into  m'«^tiatioiis  with  Yulogcses,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  The 
I'artlilans  undertook  to  give  hostigcs  as  a  pledge  of  pence,  while 
the  Humans  suflered  the  rule  of  Tiridates  in  Armenia.  Perba|)S 
this  was  oidy  for  the  puqxMte  of  gaining  time.  But  it  may  be  that 
the  Koman  government  had  come  to  see  tlie  uselessncsa  of  con- 
tinually setting  up  kings  of  their  own  choice  in  Armenia,  destined 
to  be  overthrown  in  a  few  years  by  Parthian  rivals.  So  as  they 
were  not  pa*i)ared  to  annex  tliat  country  as  a  province,  they 
decided  to  tu\o\^  the  policy  of  recognizing  the  Parthian  candidate, 
on  the  understanding  tbat  he  held  his  dependency  under  the  ovcr- 
lonlitbip  (»f  the  Uoiuan  Kmiieror,  not  of  the  Partbian  monarch.  But 
as  time  went  on  and  Tiridates  still  demurred  to  receive  Armenia  «is 
a  Itoinan  gift,  ainl  take  an  oath  of  aliogianco  to  the  Kmperor, 
Corbulo  set  out  in  57  A.n.,  two  years  after  his  appointment,  with  an 
army  of  about  ^.(XH)  nun,  an<l  wintered  in  Armenia. 

The  rijiour  of  Armenian  wlntew  was  provcrbiail,*  and  the  army 
seems  tt)  have  suifea'd  severely.  Tlie  ground  covered  with  ice 
vielded  no  place  for  the  tents,  until  it  was  regularly  dug  up.  Tlie 
co1«l  was  so  intense  tliat  many  of  the  men  had  tlieir  limbs  frost- 
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bitten ;  otban  periahoil  on  ipmrd.  A  aolilier  currying  a  bundle  of 
woml  WHS  obsonred^  wboie  liands  dropped  oflT  ftod  Ml  witb  the 
bunlen.  Corbuki  wm  glad  to  give  IiIr  demomlierd  ioldien  tlie 
experience  of  bardshipi.  He  is  deecribod  as  going  about  among  bit 
men,  ligbtly  clad,  witb  unoorerrd  bead,  praising  tbe  bra?e,  eii- 
conraging  tbe  weak,  enforcing  strict  discipline.  Deserters  were 
put  to  death  for  tbe  finit  ofli'iice. 

§  8.  It  was  prubsbly  in  tbe  table-bind  of  Erzeronm  tliat  the 
warfare  of  tlio  year  58  A.n.  was  carrinl  on.  Tbe  caniiiaign  bcgsa 
by  a  sligbt  reveme  for  tbe  llonmns.  Corbulo  bad  ]ioKte<l  some 
auxiliary  infantry  in  certain  dcfunHJvo  {jCfitions  umliT  tbe  commaml 
of  a  centurion,  to  wliom  be  bad  given  strict  onlers  to  keqi  witliin 
tbe  en  trend)  ments.  But  this  ofllccr  seeing  wliat  lie  thought  a 
favourable  opportunity,  disobeyed  and  was  defeateil.  11ie  gei^ral 
pnnisbeil  both  oniccrs  and  soldiers  by  making  thcui  encamp  outside 
the  ram|iart,  and  they  were  only  n*l<*aaed  from  this  disgrace  wlieii 
the  whole  army  interoeiled.  When  spring  was  well  advanced, 
Corbulo  did  all  in  his  |K>wer  to  force  into  an  engagement  Tiriilatcs, 
who  was  scouring  the  country  and  i^bindering  all  whom  be  thought 
friendly  to  Home.  Weary  of  following  the  enemy  hither  aiid 
thither,  Corbulo  divided  his  forces,  so  that  his  legati  amlpri'fi'Cts 
might  attack  several  foints  at  the  same  time.  His  o)ienitioiis  were 
supported  by  Antiocbus,  king  of  Commagcno,  advancing  fit>m  tbe 
south,  ami  Plmrasmanes  of  Il>eria— who  desiretl  to  redeem  his  Amner 
treachery  and  had  already  put  to  death  bis  son  ]ladamiidus^n4n 
tlio  north.  A  people  called  the  Mofchi,  who  dwclletl  near  tbe 
sources  of  the  river  Phasis,  also  assisted  Home.  Volosescs  «*as 
occupieil  in  another  quarter  of  his  kingckim  by  a  revolt  of  the 
Ifyrcanians,  and  TiHdates  found  himself  unable  to  copo  witb  tlie 
superior  forces  of  the  Itomans.  He  thereforo  entered  into  negotia- 
tions witb  Corbulo,  who  advised  him  to  nend  a  petition  to  ike 
Emperor.  As  it  was  found  that  the  interchange  of  nM-si«gi's  did 
not  lead  to  a  settlement,  an  inten-iow  was  arrangeil  between  the 
commanders.  Tiridates  proposeil  to  arrive  himself  wiili  a  thousand 
borHcmen,  ami  that  Corbulo  should  bo  accom|  ankil  by  as  many 
soldiers  as  he  chose,  pn»videil  they  came  "  without  iH'bm-tjt  mini 
lireostplates,  so  as  to  give  tlie  ap]iearance  of  jKace.**  I'be  wary  old 
geneml  was  not  deceived  by  this  offer,  so  trans|iarcntly  trcaclM-nms. 
Tiriilatcs  intemled  that  bis  tralntnl  archers  idiould  shoot  doun  tlie 
escort  of  Corbulo,  whoso  numl»ers  woubl  be  of  no  avail  if  tlicir 
boflies  were  undefendttl.  CorlHdo,  however,  |iret€*hde<l  iK»t  to  we 
through  tlie  stratagem,  but  replied  that  it  woukl  lie  lietltf  to 
discuss  the  matters  in  dispute  iu  the  presence  of  tbe  wlndc  amiirs. 
On  tho  apiiointiHl  day  he  arrived  (lest,  and  disposed  bis  troops,  liat 
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Tfridatct  did  not  appetr  tilt  tlM  afternoon,  and  ihm  stood  at  a 
dfartaoee  **  whence  he  could  bo  teen  rather  ibao  hoard.**  ThuM 
no  cooierence  took  pUce»  and  Tiridatee  presently  marched  off, 
afifiarently  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  perhaps  intending  to  cut 
off  the  supplies  which  the  lloman  army  drew  from  Trapexui^ 
I  0.  Corbulo  now  ceased  to  follow  llridates,  and  prepared  a  series 
'  of  attacks  on  tho  Armenian  fortresses.  lie  umlertook  himself  the 
*  Sflsault  on  Volandum  the  strongest  in  the  district,  and  assigned  tlie 
lesser  forts  to  tlie  snbonlinato  officers.  Volandum  lay  west  of 
Artaxata  and  south  of  the  river  Araxes.  Corbulo  formed  his  troops 
in  four  divisions  and  assigned  to  each  a  different  task.  One  part, 
with  tlteir  shields  lockctl  above  their  hea^ls,  in  the  array  known  os 
lea/««/o,  atlvancetl  close  to  the  rampart  to  unilermine  it ;  others 
a|iplieil  sraling-hulders  to  the  walls;  others  hurled  javelins  and 
bramls  from  the  engines ;  while  the  slingcrs  at  a  distance  discharged 
leaden  balls  a«piinst  the  sarrison.  Within  tho  third  part  of  a  day, 
the  walls  were  stripped  of  their  defenders,  the  barricades  of  the  gate 
were  tlirown  down,  tho  fortifications  scaleil  and  captured,  all 
the  ailults  butchered,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Roman  soldier. 
Corbulo's  oflicem  were  equally  successful  in  their  less  difficult  efiter- 
isises,  and  ho  was  encourogcd  by  this  sucoess  to  attack  Artaxata, 
the  capital  of  the  country.  On  tho  march  thither  the  Romans  were 
attackctl  by  the  cavalry  of  Tiridates,  who  had  hoped  to  take  them 
unawares.  Hut  Corlmlo  had  formed  his  army  for  fighting  as  well 
as  for  marching.  On  tho  right  sml  left  sides  the  llird  and  Vlth 
lejcions  marclieil  res|)ectively,  and  a  chosen  body  of  the  Xth  was 
|ilaccd  in  tho  centre.*  Tho  baggage  was  soourctl  within  the  lines 
am!  tho  rear  was  guarded  by  a  thousand  cavalry,  who  were  ordered 
to  rcsiiit  if  attacked,  but  not  to  pursue.  On  the  wings  were  placed 
tho  foot  bowmen  and  the  rest  of  tlie  cavalry,  llie.lefi  wing  was 
extemle«l  further  along  the  ftiot  of  tho  hills,  so  that  if  the  enemy 
broke  through  the  centre,  his  flank  might  be  enveloped  by  the 
extendetl  wing.  Tiridates  rode  up  in  the  foco  of  tho  advancing 
army,  but  taking  care  to  keep  out  of  tho  range  of  missiles.  His 
oliject  was  to  loosen  the  ranks,  by  threatening  an  attack,  and  then 
to  fall  on  the  separated  divisions.  Rut  his  design  failed.  Only  one 
cavalry  ofliccr  advauccd  rashly,  and  fell  pierced  with  arrows.  His 
exaiii|»le  coiifinned  the  others  in  obedience  to  onlers,  ami  Tiriilates 
retired  on  the  a]>proacli  of  night  Corbulo  thought  of  advancing  on 
Artaxata  the  same  night,  and  be;.'innin:4  the  blockade ;  but  when 
hi*  sDwts  re|)urtofl  that  Tiridates  had  stortol  on  a  distant  march — 
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dtW  to  Media  or  AllNmlii— he  waited  for  dajrlight,  and  then  tent 
on  hit  Hght-annod  troops  with  directions  to  hegin  the  attsck  at 
a  distance.  Bui  no  siege  was  necessary.  The  inhabitants  im- 
mediately  c^itmed  the  gates  and  surrendered,  and  tiicreby  sarcd 
their  Hres.  Tlie  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  as  Oorbulo  couM 
not  spare  a  suflicient  garrison,  and  the  place  was  too  strong  to  be 
left  unoccupied. 

f  10.  llie  army  seems  to  have  wintered  in  the  neighbourhooii 
of  ArtAxata,  and  in  the  following  year  (59  a.d.)  lo  have  marclicd 
to  Tigmnocertn,  which  they  reached  in  autumn.  11io  line  of 
march  which  Corbulo  followed  is  not  certain.  It  seems  jtrobable 
that  he  prooeetled  southward  from  Artaxatu,  anil  skirting  the  fout 
of  Little  Ararat  entered  the  plain  of  Daynxid ;  whence,  foUoninj; 
tlie  basin  of  the  river  Balyk  he  could  have  crossed  tlie  waterelicil 
of  that  stream  and  the  Murad  at  Djadin,  and  thoiice  niartlied 
along  the  Murad  through  the  plain  of  Arishgenl.  'J*hc  iivay  wouU 
then  lie  thron^i^h  the  plain  of  Mush,  and  south-eastwartl  ncrofK  tlie 
Ditlis  pass  and  Tigmnocerta.*  On  this  march  the  Roman  general 
made  no  hostile  demonstrations,  but  did  not  relax  his  vi<^lniice, 
knowing  the  character  of  the  Armenians,  who  were  "  as  trc-aclieroui 
when  opportunity  oflferod,  as  they  were  slow  to  face  daiigiT* 
'l*hose  who  submitted,  received  quarter ;  hut  to  thoec  who  fliU,  or 
hid  themselves  in  caverns,  Corbulo  was  pitiless,  lie  burnt  tlicai 
out  of  tlieir  holes,  filling  the  entmnces  and  egresses  with  bnudiwoud 
Hie  Marrli  of  Mount  Nipliatcs  were  esiiecinlly  troublesome,  and 
defied  him  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  Corbulo  set  tlic  Iberians 
on  them,  so  as  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  lloman  lives.  In  this 
march  tlie  Romans  suffered  ss  much  from  heat  as  they  had 
snlTcred  during  the  winters  from  cold.  They  were  exhausted  by 
shortness  of  supplies,  and  were  compelled  to  de]Knd  solely  on  the 
cattle  of  the  country.  This  meat  diet,  without  any  other  foul, 
was  found  to  be  very  injurious.  IWsides  thin,  water  wvm  scarce, 
and  the  marches  in  the  burning  heat  were  long.  At  length  tliey 
reached  cultivated  lands,  pcrlia|>s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mdsz- 
gerd,  and  were  able  to  obtain  vegetable  fuud.  Two  Annentaa 
fortresses  were  taken,  and  then  they  crossed  into  the  country  uf 
the  Tauronitcf,  which  is  probably  to  be  identifietl  with  the  district 
of  Mush,  west  of  Lake  Van.  Here  Corbulu's  life  was  endangered. 
A  barbarian  of  considerable  rank  was  discoveretl  with  a  ds*;^ 
near  the  geneml's  tent,  and,  on  bc*ing  tortured,  CDofcsfotl  the  iianici 
of  confederates  who  were  associatctl  with  him.  The  men  vn:fv 
convicted  and  punished.  Soon  after  this,  envoys  whom  (Virliulo 
hail  sent  to  Tigrnnoccrta  rctumeil  and  rcportetl  that  the  gaU-M  aen; 
*  PurnMux,  Taeitui,  il.  114. 
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ofeQ  to  feeelTa  him«  tod  the  inbubitMitt  ntiAj  to  obej  bit  orden. 
Tbey  alio  bnmght  *  goklen  crowo,  *  gift  betokeoing  the  frieiklihlp 
of  the  city.  Corbiilo  left  the  phioe  intact,  and  then  proceeded 
Agiinet  Lq^rda,  *  ibrtrett  to  the  west  of  Tigmnooerta  The 
stroDghold  was  defended  by  »  brave  band,  and  waa  stormed 
with  difllicuUy.  Thb  success  seems  to  have  marked  the  end  of 
the  cam|iai$pi. 

f  U.  Tiridatea  made  some  further  attempts  to  re-establish  himself 
in  Armfnia,  but  was  promptly  cliecked  by  Corbiilo.  The  land 
was  compl^ly  in  Roman  ]iower,  and  a  new  king  was  chosen 
(00  A.D.).  Tlie  choice  of  tlie  };ovenimont  fell  on  Tigranes,  a  young 
l«ince  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Rome,  descended  on  the 
father's  siile  from  Herod  tlie  Great,  and  on  the  mother's  from 
Archelaus  of  Cappodocia.  Rut  the  renlm  which  Nero  conferred  on 
Tigranes  was  considcrolily  less  than  tliat  which  llie  previous  kings 
had  rnkd.  It  was  curtailed  by  some  frontier  districts,  which  were 
distributed  between  neighbouring  princes— Phara8manes,An(ioch!is, 
Aristobuliis,  and  l*ok*nio  of  Pontus. 

Tigranes  sought  to  increase  his  kingdom  on  another  side,  by 
wresting  Adiabeiie  from  Parthia.  Ho  invaded  that  province  and 
defeatwl  the  governor  Monobozus.  This  occurrence  forced  tlie 
PartliUn'  monarch,  who  hotl  abstainctl  from  interfering  in  the 
n-cent  war  in  Anncnia,  to  take  a  decisive  step.  He  confirmed  the 
sovranty  of  Tiridates  in  Armenia,  placing  the  diadem  on  liis  bend 
in  solemn  council ;  and  sent  his  general  Mona)«es  to  drive  out  the 
Roman  nsurper.  In  the  meantime  Quadratus,  the  governor  of 
Syria,  had  died,  and,  landing  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  the 
eumnisnd  both  in  Syria  and  Cappodocis,  devolved  u|)oa  Corbulo. 
Tliat  general  sent  two  legions  to  Armenia  to  support  Tigranes,  who 
was  lesie«^cd  by  tlie  Parthians  in  Hgmnoccrta.  But  it  was  not 
the  interest  of  Corbulo  to  finisli  the  war  simI  shorten  his  own 
enromand.  The  two  legions  which  he  lent  were  not  those  which 
had  been  trained  by  himself,  but  IV.  and  XII.,  which  had 
remained  behind  in  Syrin,  and  were  quite  inelTicient.  More- 
over,  ho  Is  said  to  have  given  secret  instntctions  to  the  two 
commanders,  to  whom  ho  committed  iho  char^se  of  the  legions,  '*  to 
act  with  delibomtion  rutlier  than  with  ex|)cdilion,  for  he  would 
rather  liai'e  waron  hainl  than  prosecute  it.*'  He  himself  prepared  to 
cross  the  Kuphrates,  and  meet  Vologeses.  Rut  the  Parthian  monarch, 
again,  as  so  often  befun*,  shmnk  from  war  at  the  last  moment. 
The  attack  of  his  general  ufon  ^*igranoceria  had  l¥}en  completely 
unsuccessful.  Ho  0|ienc«l  negiitiations,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  fulfil  the  conditk>ns  of  tlie  treaty  which  had  been  pro|)OFed 
in  55  A.nu,  and  let  his  brother  hold  Armenb  as  vassal  of  the 
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Uomta  Emporor*  Ourbulo  aoooptod  ibo  prqioial,  wilbdrew  hhi 
Icgioof  from  Ariueiiui,  gave  up  the  cauae  of  Tigmnct  (01  a.d.X 
mmI  pennitted  liridate*  to  resume  lib  pomeMioii  of  the  ImmI.  It 
wan  Mud,  by  iodic,  and  it  ii  nut  iniiirobablcv  tliat  tlicTD  was  a  «ecitt 
undenslandiDg  between  Corbulo  and  Vologencii.  In  any  cane  tlion 
|irocecdingg  of  Corbnlo  cannot  be  justified.  He  may  have  hoiM»tljr 
thought  that  the  arrangement  which  he  twice  Attem|itod  to  nak« 
with  Vologiiict  was  the  best  solutiui  of  the  Armenian  qtiestion ; 
but,  once  tlie  lloman  government  liad  set  up  Tigrauea,  lie  had  no 
right  to  give  up  tlie  results  wliicli  had  been  wou  by  his  own 
cain|iaigns.  Moreover  lie  was  at  tliis  time  otdy  a  temiMSiy 
oommauder,  and  Lucius  Cameunius  Pietus  was  already  on  his  nnjr 
to  assume  tlie  government  of  Cap|Midocia,  to  whicli  ho  had  bees 
apiK>inteil.  It  is  possible  that  Corbulo  was  jealous  of  hb  succcMor, 
ami  winhod  to  deprive  him  of  the  houour  of  tlio  final  subju^tioD 
of  Armenia.  In  any  case  CWbulo  did  not  net  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  government,  and  when  tlio  ambaswcidom  of 
Volugescs  iiruseuteil  themselves  at.  Home,  the  treaty  u-as  not 
confirmed.  There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  at  this 
moment  it  was  actually  con'tcmplated  to  make  AruK*iiia  a  lioiiian 
)irovince,  and  this  certainly  was  the  view  of  the  new  gi'veruer  of 
Cap|iailocia. 

f  12.  Thus  Armenia  had  to  bo  conquered  again,  'ilio  two 
legions  *  which  were  stationed  in  Cap|)adocia  wore  to  be  reiuforonl 
by  a  legion  from  Miesia,t  and  Partus,  as  soon  as  lie  arrivcHl  in  hii 
iwovinco,  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  He  crossed  the  £u|ilinU«« 
at  Melitene,  and  marched  through  Sophene,  capturing  forts  and 
booty  on  his  way.  His  first  object  was  the  recovery  of  'llgraoo- 
eerta,  but  it  was  bte  in  the  year  (02  a.d.),  and  he  was  obliged  to 
defer  this  enterprise  until  next  season,  enpecially  as  the  MosisB 
legion  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  established  the  winter-quartcn 
of  the  IVth  legion  at  Itandeia,  a  place  on  the  Ixmlen  U 
Sophene,  close  to  tlie  Taurus  range,  and  situated  on  the  iKHth  bank 
of  tlie  Arsanias  (Murad).  In  the  meantime,  Corbulo  had  taken  op  s 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Zeugma,  to  prevmi 
the  forces  of  Vologescs  from  invading  Syria.  Ilie  Parthian  kins, 
learning  that  the  two  legions  of  Partus  were  not  to;:etlier,  tliat  the 
camp  at  Handeia  was  badly  supplied  with  provisions,  and  that 
Partus  was  granting  furloughs  indiscriminately  to  all  ilio  suldicfi 
who  applied  for  them,  suddenly  determined  to  invade  Anneaia, 
notwithstanding  the  bteness  of  the  season,  and  surprise  the  Koiusb 
camp  before  reinforcements  could  arrive.    Curbulo  did  nothing  ts 

•  XII.  (FalBlnaU),   one  of  ilM  two  I  liad  oriicliuUy  cvom  fh*M  ll«Mi« 
H/rias  togloot ;  and  IV.  (ScyUilcft),  wbkh  I     f  V.  ( VaccdMika> 
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hiiMltr  tbo  march  of  ilie  PiuUiiiiM  Into  Armenia;  perhApt  ha  wm 
•eenitlj  pleMod  at  lira  |irosi)oct  of  the  otlicr  ooronuinder  getting 
into  diOieultieii.  When  Piotits  hoard  that  VologeM»  wai  ap> 
firuuchitig  with  a  Ui^ge  force,  he  iumnK>Ded  the  Xllth  legion 
to  hia  livad-quaiterB,  and  tlioo  fully  reallaod  the  numerical  wcak- 
twm  of  hb  furcci.  The  whole  army  advanced  in  the  direction 
Irmn  which  tlie  l^utliians  were  apimxiclifug,  hut  wlien  a  centurion 
and  Mime  auldicrt,  who  had  heen  sent  on  to  reconnoitre,  were  killed 
in  a  colliiiion  with  an  advanced  party  of  tlie  enemy,  it  retreated 
to  Uie  camp.  Vologeiictt  did  not  preaa  on  immediately,  ami  P»tua 
lusted  a  body  of  3000  cIiomu  infantry  in  the  para  of  Mount 
Taurua,  which  the  Parthiana  had  yet  to  pasa  bofon  they  reached 
Handeia,  and  also  |ilaced  the  best  of  his  cavalry  in  the  plain  to 
aujifiort  the  legionaries.  But  these  forces  were  utterly  insufliciont, 
and  were  swc|>t  away  before  the  advance  of  tlie  Parthian  army. 
Tlie  unwounded  (led  to  distant  wilds;  the  disabled  a*turned  to  the 
camp,  'iliiu  Partus  was  left,  having  lost  the  best  part  of  his  army 
through  his  ill-considered  diK|x)sitiotis ;  and  his  Ibrocs  were  still 
furtlier  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  cohort  to  the  defence  of 
the  ncti;ljbouriug  fort  of  Arsamosata,  whither  his  wife  and  son  had 
l«vn  icmovc-i  fur  safety.  His  oidy  diance  of  esca|)e  lay  in  speedy 
suocuiir  from  Corbulo,  to  whom  he  had  alreaily  sent  a  pressing 
ni«4Hagc.  But  Corlmlo  did  not  hurry ;  he  was  willing  to  let  the 
lieril  increase,  in  order  that  the  glory  of  rescuing  the  army  might 
be  enhAnail.  Hut  lie  onlen-d  1000  men  from  each  of  his  three 
li*«;:ionii,*  along  with  800  cavalry  and  about  4000  auxiliary  infantry, 
to  be  in  instant  readiness  to  luaroh.  When,  however,  another 
nidsage  arrived  from  Pajtus,  with  news  of  the  defeat,  and  earnestly 
entreating  him  to  come  to  save  tlie  eagles,  he  set  out,  leaving 
half  his  army  to  defend  the  forts  on  the  Euphrates.  He  marched 
atrai;;ht  north  from  Zeugma,  through  Com roagene  and  Cappadocia — 
tlio  route  which  was  shortest  and  most  convenient  for  obtaining 
8ii|»i»lics.  11  is  army  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  camels 
laden  with  corn.  When  he  met  stra'igleni  fn>m  the  defeated  army, 
and  they  alleged  various  excuses  for  (heir  flight,  ho  advised  them' 
to  return  to  their  standards,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
PrtMus.    •*  ],*•  he  said,  •*  have  no  {lardon  but  for  the  victorious,** 

In  the  mesintime  Vologescs  i>ressed  both  tlie  fortress  of  Arsamosata 
and  tlie  camp  at  lbin«1cia.  lie  tried  to  lure  the  legions  from  their 
entrenchments,  ami  bring  on  an  engagement.  But  the  Roman 
soklicra  were  demoraliKC<1,  and  had  no  intention  of  fighting ;  tliey 
only  tliought  of  escaping  with  their  lives.  They  are  said  to  have 
quofoil  the  historical  disasters  of  Rome,  such  as  tlie  Caudine  Forks 
•  III.  (UaIUqi),  VI.  (KerraU).  aiidX.  (FmcMai 
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aod  the  ca|]i(u1ft(itin  of  Maucluiifat  NiimautU ;  nud  ui^  thai  if 
Roroaiia  liad  yielded  to  Samnites,  it  would  be  no  di^^raoo  to  ca]iitih 
lale  to  tlie  greater  iiowcr  of  Parlhia.  The  |;eiH  ral  wan  forced  by  tbiK 
attitude  of  hia  troops  into  trvating  with  the  enemy.  Yet  if  ho  luul 
held  out  for  three  daya  lunger  hia  colleague  would  have  arrirod 
with  succour.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  that  tlick^gioiu 
slioiUd  quit  Armenia,  that  the  forti  and  tuppliea  sliould  be 
surrendered  to  the  Parthiana,  and  a  bridge  tliruwu  across  the 
river  Arsauia^  to  enable  them  to  carry  off  tlie  booty.  IIm 
llomans  had  to  submit  to  much  ignominy.  'Jlie  Parthians  and 
Armenians  insulted  them  as  they  prc|iarod  to  retire,  and  their 
flight  was  precipitate*  Paitus  traverseil  forty  miles  in  a  singKi  day, 
leaving  lihi  wounded  all  along  the  mute.  The  fugitivcii  met  Uie 
army  of  Corbulo  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Kuiihmtes,  near  UcUtene. 
**  Corbulo  iiiade  no  exhibition  of  standards  and  armsi  so  as  tu  taunt 
them  by  tlie  contrast.  11  is  maniples,  in  tlieir  griel  for  the  lot  o( 
their  comrades,  could  not  even  refrain  from  tears ;  the  mututl 
salutation  was  hanlly  interchanged  for  weeping.  Rivalry  ami 
dei<ire  of  glory,  emotions  which  men  feel  in  succohh,  liad  diitl  awsy; 
pity  alone  pa'vailcd,  and  was  mora  deei>ly  Hit  iu  the  hiwtr 
nuiks."  • 

A  short  conversation  took  place  between  Corbulo  and  PaHus. 
The  <lefeated  general  urged  that  everything  might  still  bo  retiievcil 
if  the  whole  anny  weie  at  once  to  inviulo  Annenui,  from  whidi 
Vologcscs  had  already  deiorteil.  Curbulo  declined,  on  the  groond 
that  hin  commission  Irom  the  Emiwror  I'trictly  oonfmeil  him  to  the 
limits  of  Syria,  which  he  had  only  left  on  account  of  the  iit-ril  of 
the  legions.  Paitus  then  retired  to  (^ppadocia,  and  Corbulo  to 
Syria,  where  messages  passed  between  him  and  Vologesm,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Roman  fortresses  on  the  Parthian  bank  of  tbs 
Euphrates  were  to  bo  abandoned,  while  on  tlie  other  hand  the 
Parthian  garrisomi  were  to  be  removed  from  Armenia. 

S  13.  When  Pietus  first  estiiblished  his  quarters  at  Randeia,  be 
had  sent  brags^iug  disiKitches  to  Home,  as  if  he  were  in  ]iuitaiesftiuii 
of  the  whole  country;  and  trophies  and  arches  were  erected  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  his  supfiosed  successes.  The  arrival  of  the 
envoys  of  Vologeses  early  in  G3  a.d.  exposeil  the  falseness  of  tliov 
pretensions.  The  letter  of  the  king  was  moderate,  but  its  Uuic  ^ai 
that  of  one  who  need  not  condescend  to  ask  for  terms,  lie  ]inr 
fesscd  that  his  brother  Tiridates  was  ready  to  a'ceive  tlic  cruwu  uf 
Armenia  as  a  Roman  vassal.  Being  a  Magian  priest,  Tiridates  had 
a  scruple  against  crossing  the  sea ;  otherwise  ho  would  liave  beta 
ready  to  appear  at  Itome  and  receive  the  diadem  from  the 
*  Tcdiiu,  Annu  av.  u. 
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Etupcvor^g  hand.  But  he  would  wiUingly  go  to  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouriog  cainpfy  and  do  bomftge  to  tlie  standardi  and  tho  image  of 
tlio  Bni]jeror.  The  euundl  of  Nero  rejected  tliia  propoial,  and  vent 
the  enroja  back  withr^ut  a  formal  answer,  refuaing  to  accept  the 
tcnu^i  which  were  arranged  between  Corbulo  and  Volo^iiea.  But 
tliey  «eem  to  have  intimated  at  the  lame  time  that  if  Tiridatea  pro* 
Rented  himielf  at  Itome  in  pertoo»  an  understanding  might  be  efTccted. 
Ihit  lor  the  |iru)ieiit  the  war  was  to  continue,  and  pre]iarations  were 
UKiile  iur  It  oL  an  unusually  Urge  scale. 

Twtus  was  recalled ;  and  Corbulo,  who^  though  his  recent 
bvlarioiir  was  certainly  o^ien  to  criticism,  was  Justly  rocognined  to 
be  the  most  ca|iable  general,  underlook  ooce  more  the  command  in 
Cai>t<ii]ocia,  wliile  C.  Cestius  Callus  replaced  him  in  8yria.  Ue 
wan  now  entrusted  with  Urger  iK>wers  than  before — iwrhaps  with 
an  imperium  yroeomuiare.  All  the  governors  and  dependent 
princes  of  the  East  were  instructed  to  obey  bis  comnmnds,  and  his 
|M»itioo  resembled  that  which  had  been  formerly  held  by  Ger* 
raanicus  and  Vitellius.  Ilie  army  was  increased  by  the  XYth 
W;;ion  (Aiiollinaris)  taken  from  Pannonia.  llie  whole  strength  of 
Corbulo*s  army,  taking  into  account  tlie  troo|is  supplied  by  neigh* 
bourini  allied  firinces,  prohjibly  approached  50,000,  and  was  the 
must  numerous  force  ever  put  in  the  field  for  an  Armenian  war. 
Corbulo  crusseil  the  Ku|)hrateM,  and  entered  southern  ArinenUi, 
aiivandng  in  tlie  direction  of  'ngranocorta,  and  oix^ning  up  tlie  route 
which  in  furmet*  days  had  been  followed  by  Lucuilus  when  he 
adToucod  to  overthrow  Tigraiies.  He  drove  from  their  possessions 
those  Armenian  nobles  who  liad  led  the  revolt  against  Bortio,  and 
caiitured  their  fortresses.  Then  Vologescs  sent  envoys  to  demand  an 
armistice,  and  Tiridntcs  ]iro|i06ed  a  personal  interview  with  the 
lUMnan  general.  Corbulo  acceded,  and  made  no  objection  when 
Tiridates  proposed  that  tlie  i)lace  of  meeting  should  bo  at  Bandeia, 
the  scene  of  the  disaster  of  Partus.  Ho  commanded  the  son  of 
PaHus,  who  was  a  military  tribune  in  his  army,  to  take  some  troops 
with  him,  and  cover  up  tlie  relics  of  the  battleftnld.  Tiridates  and 
Curbulo,  each  attemled  by  twenty  horsemen,  met  on  the  appointed 
day.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Parthian  should  take  the  diadem 
from  his  head,  place  it  in  front  of  the  Rm|)eror*s  image,  and  not  re- 
anme  it  until  lie  luul  funually  received  it  in  Bome  from  the  Emperor'a 
own  hand.  This  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
both  armies  and  on  the  very  s|iot  where  Pa*tus  had  ca|iituhited,  so 
that  the  memory  of  the  disgrace  which  had  then  tarnished  Boman 
arms  mi<;ht  in  some  measure  be  effaced.  The  interview  ended 
trith  a  kiss.  After  a  few  days,  the  solemnity  took  pbce.  On  one 
side  was  ranged  the  ParthLm  cavahry  with  their  national  decora- 
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tUiDt;  OB  iba  other,  the  kgioiif  with  glittering  €agl«f»  and 
itaodardi,  tod  imaget  of  the  gocU,  let  to  as  to  ^cprc^8ent  a  tenipfev 
Between  the  armiei  waa  *  tribunal  supporting  *  cbjilr  of  slate,  oa 
which  ft  statue  of  Nero  was  placed.  Tiridatos  adranccd,  ami, 
liaTing  slain  the  customary  victims,  removed  tlie  diadem  from  \ik 
head  and  pbced  it  at  tlio  foot  of  the  statue,  llien  Corbulo 
courteously  entertained  the  king,  wlio  pre|iarrd  to  set  out  for  Rome, 
as  soon  as  ho  had  visited  his  brothers.  This  time,  Corbulo*s 
favourite  scheme  succeeded.  New  statesmen  were  influential  si 
Rome,  and  the  vanity  of  the  Kmiieror  was  gratified  by  the  pnvpect 
of  giving  away  the  crown  of  Armenia  to  a  Parthian  prince  as  s 
humble  supplUnt.  Tiridates,  accompanied  by  3000  I'urtliisn 
horsemen,  arrived  in  Rome  in  60  a.u.  'Hie  ceremony  of  invcKtitun 
took  place  in  tlie  Fonmi,  where  the  brother  of  Vologoscs,  kneeling 
at  the  fuet  of  his  overlord,  received  the  crown  of  Armenia.  This 
setllemeiit  of  the  eastern  question  lasted  for  many  yearn.  Rome 
had  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  de|)endency  witlioat 
losing  her  prestige  or  endangering  her  interests. 

$  14.  One  more  eastern  ex^iedition  was  planned  by  Nero,  but  iti 
execution  was  prevented  by  his  overthrow.  It  wvm  directed 
against  tlie  Alans,  a  people  who  livc«l  north  of  the  Caucanus,  ami 
had  recently  made  some  ])lundering  excursions  in  Armenia  aiiJ 
Media.  The  object  was  probably  to  occupy  the  "  (Caucasian  Gate,* 
now  known  as  the  Dariol  Pass,  between  Titlis  and  Vladikaukiw, 
with  a  permanent  garrison ;  and  this  was  for  the  advantage  of 
Parthia  as  well  as  for  that  of  Rome.  The  XlVth  legion,  wbidi 
was  recalled  from  Britain,  and  the  I.  Italica,  newly  enrolled  iur 
this  cziiedition,  were  on  the  way  to  the  east,  when  they  were 
recalled  on  account  of  the  revolt  of  Vindcx. 

It  remains  to  tell  thu  fate  of  Corbulo.  Ilis  prominent  positioD 
and  services  seem  to  have  roused  the  jealousy  of  Nero^  who 
summoned  him  to  his  presence  in  Greece  (67  a.u.).  When  O^rbulo 
landed  at  Cenchrca;,  ho  received  a  messago  to  the  clfect  that  be 
was  expected  to  cease  to  livt*.  lie  plunged  his  swonl  in  his  litssl, 
with  the  words,  '*  I  deserve  it !  **  It  is  im|X)6siblo  to  know  whcllirr 
he  had  given  any  real  ground  of  sus|iicion.  lie  was  au  alilfl 
soldier,  but  his  merits,  perha|)M,  have  been  exajrgerated.  Tacitus,  »i 
least,  seems  to  use  the  meritorious  Corbulo  as  a  sort  of  antitlicM<  tu 
Nero,  just  as  he  set  up  Germanicus  as  a  foil  to  Tiberius ;  simI  the 
contract  drawn  between  Corbulo*s  unerring;  generaUhip  aiid  the 
rash  Incompetence  of  Partus  is  obviously  heightened  for  tlie  nke  of 
artistic  eifect. 


IIOMAX  KMPtaK. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONa 

A^-CHBOKOUMY  OF  THE   WAE$  !  S^iJ^lilr^SA^Sr" 

UIU»  AND  JIERO.  miracutum.  %kMk  EgU  Mentiflet  wMh 

AcconUM  to  tiM  view  of  lUwlfuoa  tb*  toUr  ccIlpM  of  ApiU  9Qtb.  M  a.Ow 
Md  Kcli.  ArtaUniu  111.  dM  la  43  a.d.s  But  If  Tadtw  iMd  neMt  m  ccIIim.  to 
Mtora  placed  bU  dt^tli  in  43  a.d.  (ao  wonld  not  luvt  m  dHcritod  it ;  awl 
riatot-Martln)  s  bai  It  may  now  bo  re-  ^  MommseabM  pointed  oiHtbat«  campaign 
■arOtd  aa  crrUfn  (wlib  Mr.  iVrcjr  Gard-  '  In  ibat  dfmite  oonki  net  have  begun  to 
nrr  and  UniMrhmki)  that  the  true  date  b  tarlf.  (3)  Mtnameen  tbioka  Ibat  tto 
4t  A.b.  It  ta  further  prubable  ttoi  after  taking  ef  ArtasaU  le  to  be  phMd  In 
tbr  d«iUb  of  Artaliann^  GuUrew,  blaaon.  H  A.D..  Ibat  of  Tigranocerta,  In  Uie  fol- 
THiMd  Pit  a  »bori  time  belbro  Vanlanea  '  lowbig  year.  (3)  Air.  Fumeaux'k  view 
(4e<4t  A.n.)i  and  that  Vanlanm  died  in  aenna,  on  tto  wlwle,  to  Involve  feweai 
4S  A.u.  (wbefMa  bit  death  la  generally  ,  duncultlea.  He  makea  Oorbulo  enter 
pUofd  In  in  a.h.)*  Fur  theae  datea  the  .Armenia  In  67  a.i».,  capture  ArUxata 
l^uthMn  colna  are  our  chief  aovrce.  In  M  a  p.,  winter  there  68-M  a.o..  and 
1'here  U  no  evhleuce  to  aupport  the  aup-  march  to  TIgranocerU  ••  a.u.  The  only 
VMUm  of  >louini»en,  that  the  immeUlaie  aerivua  dlfllcuity  Is  that  Tadtna  d<iea  not 
»acreMur  of  Arubanu*  wan  the  eon  of  '  mention  the  wintering  at  Artaxata,  bat 
ibe  aame  name  mentioned  by  Tadtua.  ^  wrHea  aa  If  that  place  were  rased  to  the 
The  aurrender  of  Seleucla  le  naually  ground  Immediately  after  ila  capture, 
placed  In  tlie  yrar  4t  a.i».,  but  tbia  can- 
not be  light  If  VarJanca*  drath  la  to  be  ' 
|.la«d  In  4ft  A.n.  "WW     B  _T„K  tUTR  OF  TWBANOCERTA. 

Tadtna  atatea  that  the  rebellion   of  Th!a  dlaputed  queation  le  well  mmmcd 

Sdenda  bated  aeveiiyeara.    Nipiicrdey'a  vp  by  Mr.  Furneaux  (in  hia  note  on 

irlew  (app^«vcd  by  Furneaux)  that  the  TacltUB,  Amnalt,  xli.  M.  a)  as  followa: 

revolt  brgan  in  36  A.n.,  and  tto  capltuU-  Tadtua  who  may  probably  to  fullow. 

th*  took  pl4c«  in  43  A.D.,  U  probably  lng  Corbulo.  givei  one  very  definite  aUte- 

wlu  .t^      ^.      ^  *.  u    .  "*•"*•  ****  **  '■•  tbiny-aeven  mllca  horn 

\m  tto  nendlng  of  Meheidates  to  tto  K|*lbla.  and  places  It  on  tto  NIccphorius, 
».tft  In  4tA.D.  we  reach  Orm  ground  f.ir  dcocribcd  by  bim  as  a  conaiderable 
a  mumeni.  It  acema  clear  that  Metor  i  atream,  and  given  by  Pliny  as  a  chler 
daiM  advanced  hito  Adiabene  In  aprlug  j  tributary  of  tto  Upper  TIgria;  but  all 
M  A.n.,  that  bla  defMt  took  pbcn  In  tto  |  the  prindpal  branches  of  that  river  flow 
Mm.  year,  and  ttot  Uolanea  died  In  into  it  from  tto  north  and  a  conalderably 
•I  A.n.  (Ilut  Kgll  bokia  thai  all  these  I  greater  distance  fh>m  Mlaibia  than  ttot 
eve«t-  look  place  In  4t  a.d.)  Tto  date  '  apedfled.  Again  tlie  alatement  of  Strabo. 
•r  tto  acreMiun  of  VubigeMre  ia  varkmaiy  ttot  it  lay  at  tto  foot  of  Mount  Maaiua,  In 
pUc^  in  61  A.u.  and  63  a.u.  (Kgll),  but  ;  a  dmllar  position  to  that  of  NIalbIs,  is 
lbs  iuinier  year  ia  duubtkaa  right.  Tto  Incoiidatent  with  lliny'a  statement  that 
^^al  "***^»*»**"  »*ria(ptacfd  '  it  waa"inexcelso"(onahlgb eminence.! 
»9jW.K.Martl..  in  6S)  began  In  61 ,  tto  '  (i)  Egii.  auppualng  ttot  Uk»  diy  waa 
ii^lan  invaakm  of  Arm<-nla  took  place  .  tollt  to  command  tto  DHlls  mss.  plans 
ta  the  following  year;  and  tto  l<krtbUn  It  at  Sort  on  tto  Biilla-Su.  Thia  dis. 
Int.>rvcnikin  in  63  (see  Furneaux,  p.  rexanU  comptetely  tto  »tatemenU  of 
•••J;  I  Tadtna  and  Strabo. 

Tto  cbronohigy  of  tto  flnl  campalnns  (j)  Ottors  placed  R  at  TelUAbad.  or 
•f  tACbuto  b  still  more  perplexing,  eome  other  plnce  within  tto  baaJn  of  tto 
(1)  Kgll  pbcea  tto  meeting  of  Corbuto    TIgria  on  tto  northern  aide  of  Maalua. 


»kh  Tlrldalea  on  April  3»tb.  69  A.P..  '  Tbb  accorda  fairly  with  tto  slatment  of 
•ttd  tto  capture   of  ArtaxaU  aiid   tto    Tadtua  as  to  tto  dbtance  from  MblMs. 
lev  of  TIgranoteru  In  tto  asms  |  but  tto  strenms  ttore  art  too  small  to 
Tbb   vbw  may  to  rejected  at    anawer  to  tto  Xkepbodns. 
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(S)  PwfeMor  flichM^  tftvtillag  ta  Om 
coiiotiy  IB  UTf-lIMb  fewid  coothlenblt 
renulM  at  TtH-VCnnen,  ft  llUlt  toutli- 
veil  of  IfanllB,  quiu  Uilrty-Mvcn  mlt« 
(Vmi  NItibiB,  mmI  on  a  rivtr.  Tbto  »lle 
vuald  AgrM  with  tb«  <UU  uT  T«dli»  aiid 
Stnbo,  b«t  not  wkli  Ptlny't  cminectkm  of 
tbo  KkeplMirltts  with  tko  TIgri*.  Pro- 
Irasor  Sacliatt't  view  now  liolds  tke  field. 

C.— LIX3I0XS  U5DKR  C1.AUIHUS 
AND  NEUO. 

At  tb«  dMth  of  AttfuttM  th«  number 
of  legkMM  WM  tweoty-five,  ftnd  rrnialncd 
at  tli«t  under  Tlbcrlut  and  Ualua. 
Claudlua  In  making  amuigenenta  for 
the  cumiueei  of  Britain,  added  one  new 
leKfcNi.XXII.  Primlgeiila,  and  under  Nero 
three  new  leglonsi  were  fumicd,  XV.  Prlml- 
tenia,  I.  lUlka,  and  iha  Uxlo  Cluiiica. 
whkh  aflerwarda  probably  became  thv 
I.  A<|utrix.  Thus  at  the  death  of  Neru 
there* were  tnvnty-ninc  legkioa,  and  they 


Mlova  (nmer, 
ir«<wrf<fMMWfli 


Y. 


w«n  dirtrlbulad  aa 
OttckkkU    dfr   rmn 
^4•): 
8|iaUit  VI.  Vktrix. 
Utrmany,   l4>wer:   I, 

AUttda,  X.  Oomlna.  XVI. 
Qermany,    Upper:    IV. 

XXL,  XXII.  Prtmlgmla. 
Britain:  II.  Auicu^a, IX..  XX.  Vklrls. 
Pannonla:  XIII.  Oemlna. 
Ma-ala:  III.  tialllca. 
Syria:  IV.  Scythlca,  VI.  Kmala.  Xll. 

Kulniluala. 
Judoa:   V.  Macrdunica,  X.    FMcMte 

XV.  AHlinaria. 
Kgypt:  III.  Cymiaica,  XXII.  Urjiila. 

riana. 
Africa:  111.  AuguMa. 
Qaul :  I.  lulka.  . 
Ilome:  Leglu  Cl4«»lca. 
Nortberululy:  VII. (laodia. VIII  A«- 

gUNU.  XI.  CUudla.  XV.  PHaifMk. 
On  lu  way  from  Britain  lo  >rfn  the 

Kaat«m  KxiicdiUott:  XiV 


OolBorAfMcca 
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ClIAPTEtt  XIX. 

TUB  PRIKCIPATE  OP  OALBA,  AND  THE  TBAS  OP  TIIK  FOUB 
RMPERORli  (08-00  A.D.)* 

f  1.  Ptt^ition  n(  nAiiirt  At  the  deAth  of  Nero.  Procliimation  of  Qalba. 
f  *i.  Adraace  of  GalU  to  Home.  Kymiihidius  Sabinus.  f  3.  Cha- 
racter of  (lallia  aiKl  hi«  |iriiici|Kite.  liit  fioancial  meaiurci.  f  4, 
Mutin/  in  l'|»iier  fieriiiany.  Clalba'a  adoption  of  PUo.  f  5.  Con* 
•fiiracv  of  Otho.  IVathM  of  Calba  and  Tiio  Eltvatkm  of  Oriia 
1 6.  Vitellius  proclnimed  lm|ierator  in  l^wer  Germany,  f  7.  Vitel* 
liua*  plan  of  caui|Nii)(n.  Valent  and  CVcina.  f  8.  Ditlicult  potition  of 
Otko.  Mvaiiirrs  of  hi«  reign.  {  {*.  Vitellius  invades  Italy.  Pre- 
|Mratioi>«.  Ilattle  of  l»cut  I'astoruni.  Firnt  battle  of  Vetriacnm. 
I  10.  l>path  of  Otho.  Verf^iuius  Kufus  declinet  the  Cm|iire.  The 
Othoniani  eubniit.  {  U.  ViTKLMUf  nrriven  at  Rome,  f  12.  Measures 
and  character  of  his  prinniiMite.  Increase  of  the  pra'torian  guards. 
I  i:i.  The  armies  of  the  Kast.  Mncianus.  Vesfmsian,  f  14.  is  pro- 
t'laimed  lui|NTator,  and  pre|)areH  for  war.  §  15.  Advance  of  Mucianus 
tw  Italy.  Antoniu<i  Primus.  §  IG.  First  successes  of  the  Flavians. 
Pn*|<iratiiins  of  Vitellius.  f  17.  Cn>cina's  plan  of  cani|Niign.  SecomI 
Uttlt  of  Iwtriaciini.  §  18.  Dcstrnction  of  Cremonn.  Capture  of 
V4I11M.  I  11».  Campania  deserts  Vitullius.  lUittle  in  Kome.  The 
Flavians  lH.*»ie);cd  by  Vltvllians  in  the  Capitol.  Uuruing  of  the 
Capitol.  Slaitghtvr  of  Flavins  Sabinuit.  Primus  enters  iConie.  Death 
of  Vitellius.  $  *.M).  Vi:si'Atfi  \N  accei>te<l  by  the  senate.  (  21.  Notable 
l<uint»  in  the  civil  wars  of  O'J  .\.i>. 


8»x*r.  I.— Oalua  and  P10O. 

I  t.  It  hai  been  already  explained  that  with  the  death  of  a 
IVincfiw  the  Princiiiatc  ceaseH  until  a  ituccciMor  in  duly  elected, 
Tliia  cMnstttutional  i»rincl|du  wan  exhibited  in  an  unuiually  clear 
liRlit  at  tlie  death  uf  Nero;  for  the  interval,  the  inttrpriucipaUt  so 
to  tiieak,  labteil  Mven  day*.    And  the  circumataiicca  were  nnpro- 
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oedented*  Hitherto  the  state  had  been  pntctlcallj^  thoagb  Bot 
theoretically,  **  the  inheritance,  as  it  were,  of  one  family.***  Bnt 
Nero  had  neither  begotten  nor  adopted  a  son,  and  at  hia  death 
there  was  no  one  belonging  to  the  Julian  or  Claudian  family  to 
claim  the  allegiance  of  the  pnctorian  guards  and  the  snifrag^ii  of 
the  senate.  Consequently  there  arose  many  pret^MMlers  to  the 
Principate,  and  there  may  hare  been  even  some  tlioughts  c-f 
restoring  the  Republic,  though  thb  was  hardly  scrionsly  cootcoi- 
platA'd.  It  was  a  moment,  at  least,  when  people  talked  much  of 
**  tlie  senate  and  the  Roman  ixioplc ;  **  but  the  actual  decision  lay 
in  the  hands  of  the  armies.  But  the  armies  were  not  at  one;  ami 
the  result  was  a  scries  of  civil  wars,  in  the  course  of  which  fiiur 
Emperors  rapidly  succeeded  one  another,  within  the  sfiace  of  le» 
than  a  year. 

The  iinctorian  soldiers  hod  declareil  for  Galba,  and  to  him  most 
eyes  in  Rome  and  |)robably  in  Italy  looked.  Having  equipped 
himself  for  a  contest  of  whoso  issue  he  de8|iaired,  Qalba  was  waiting 
at  Clunia  in  Tarroconcnsis,  supiiortod  by  the  couuiiels  of  Otho,  Titus 
Vinius  and  Cornelius  Laco.  His  fitMxlumo,  Icelus,  who  w«is  acting  iu 
his  interests  at  Romo,arri  vcd  with  the  news  of  Neru^itdeatluievdn  dayii 
after  the  event,  and  Qalba  assumed  the  title  of  Ciesar.  ^nie  ovation 
of  an  Kmi)eror  in  the  provinces  was  a  now  dciiarture,  and  it  amrtd 
to  give  men  a  glimpse  into  the  real  condilioiiK  on  which  the  Kropirr 
depended.  *'  A  secret  of  the  Empire  was  ruvcaled,**  according  to  a 
famous  saying  of  Tacitus, "  that  a  Princeps  could  be  made  cWwhere 
than  at  Rome.'* 

f  2.  The  progress  of  the  now  Princeps  to  Rome  was  slow  ami 
stained  with  bloodslied.  He  was  recognised  by  the  senate,  who 
sent  a  dcjiutatioii  which  met  him  at  Xarbo  Martius;  but  rival 
candidates  for  the  supreme  power  spmng  up  on  all  siiles,  some 
formidable,  others  insignificant.  The  |>reteiidtrs  wlm  arose  ia 
SiNiin  and  Gaul  were  easily  dis|N)scd  of:  but  more  fohnidablo  were 
the  |>retensions  of  Fontcius  Capito,  the  legatus  of  Tx>«i*er  (iennauy, 
and  of  Clodius  MaaT,  the  governor  of  Africa.  Mocer  iirofesnifilljr 
aimed  at  restoring  the  UepuMic,  and  issued  coins  with  the  biKrri|i- 
tioii  pro  prahre,  in  tlio  republican  stylo.f  Ho  was  kilUTf^hy  the 
imperial  ])rocurator  at  Gallja*s  instigation.  Capito  was  idain  \>f 
tome  of  his  oflicerH  who  sufiportcd  Galba,  but  without  Galhi*« 
orders.  T\te  army  of  Upper  (icrmany  regarded  with  hostility  tlie 
Emperor  who  hail  licen  elevated  in  Spain,  and  still  desired  to  devalr 
their  own  general,  Vcrginius  Rufus,  but  he  perHihtcd  in  his  refiual. 
Gallio,  however,  fearing  his  popularity  with  the  anny,  8miiiiK<ii«>l 

*  TMdtoti  qiMii  hertUiiai  unini  '  f  But  pr Hm|«  lie  UM  ibU  lurrrljr  ■»  • 
fumUim,  I  cuuitltutlmuil  furuutllty. 
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him  to  bb  pretenoe,  tod  forced  him  to  ftccomptny  him  to 
Rome. 

McMwhile  the  pmtori«n  prefect  Nymphidius  Stbinus  made  an 
attemiit  to  teite  the  Empire  for  himtelf.  He  snpported  hit  daim 
by  pretendiog  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  Ero|ieror  Qaius.  But 
he  miflcalculAtod  his  influence  with  the  praetorians,  who  swore 
fidelity  to  Qslba,  and  ho  wm  cut  to  pieces.  The  chief  supporter  of 
Nymphidius  was  the  consul  designate,  Clngonius  Varro,  and  he  was 
put  to  deaili  by  Qalba's  order.  The  slaughter  of  Petronius  Turpilianns 
was  also  commanded,  without  any  form  of  trial,  because  Xcro  had 
appointed  him  commander  of  his  forces.  When  Qalba  approached 
Rome  (in  October)  he  was  met  at  the  Milvian  bridge  by  marine 
soldiers,  who  had  been  enrolled  by  Nero.  Galba  seems  to  have 
regarded  them  as  enemies,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  charge  them, 
ami  enterctl  the  city  over  their  bodies.  Ilitia  the  path  of  the  new 
Kmiwror  was  stainctl  with  blood. 

f  3.  Servius  Sulpicius  Clalba*  was  a  man  of  family  and  wealth. 
Tlu)  senate  ha<l  n^awm  to  see  in  his  elevation  the  pros|)ect  of  a 
return  to  constitutional  govcnmient.  lliere  is  evidenco  to  show 
that  he  %i^lied  to  model  bin  policy  on  that  of  Augustus.  But  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  liia  own.  His  talents  were  of 
very  mediocre  quality,  and  he  lias  been  described  as  rather 
free  from  vices  tlian  distinguished  by  virtues.  He  cared  little 
f<ir  fame,  nor  was  lie  grasping,  though  he  was  parsimonious 
to  a  fault.  He  was  much  under  the  influence  of  his  friends 
and  freethiien,  and  in  difllcuUies  depended  on  the  advice  of 
otliers  moro  than  on  himself.  His  apparent  wisdom  was  often 
mere  indolence.  But  he  was  not  equal  to  the  greatness  which  was 
perhaps  thrust  upon  him.  "  All,"  says  Tacitus,  '*  would  have  agreed 
thai  ho  was  fitted  for  empire,  if  he  had  not  been  an  Emperor.**  f 
His  shurt  |)rincipato  in  marked  by  a  succecsion  of  blunders.  In  the 
first  iJace,  his  \yo\\cy  in  Gaul  had  been  unwise.  Ho  identified  his 
own  cause  with  the  abortive  revolt  of  Vindex,  and  while  he 
rewarded  those  cities  which  had  joined  in  that  tfiovoment,  ho  pun- 
ished Lugudunum,  tlio  Treveri,  tho  Lingoues,  and  other  communities 
which  had  remained  faithful  to  Nero.  This  policy  alienated  the 
Germanic  legions.  In  Home  the  severity  of  Galba,  and  especially 
his  treatment  of  the  marine  soldiers,  produced  a  bad  impression. 


•  (IftlhA,     ImvIrK     llMII      »lu|lt4>il     hf 

lib  •UfMNollirr  IJvIa  OceiliM.  lw>k  Uio 
■MM  U%ta«>  cbanKcil  kin  praiionmi.  amt 
c«IM  liln«eir  l.mlHii  UvIm  SulpMiu 
OaUm  nntil  liU  •rrf^km.  Tlien  ht 
mmmmmf4  lUt  orl|cl«iAl  iuim«.  Th^  onh'T 
••TMinnhibUluiperUIUtlerArkii.    W« 


flul  Imp.  Sen,  Galbm  Otmr  Ang,  i  !kr. 
Gatim  IminratvT  (ItfarAuffitituit  Cmmr 
AngMMlm  Galba  Imperalar ;  ealba  imp., 

t  OBnlum  conMani  c%\mx  fmjftril  nial 
ioiperMwC  {UiiL,  I.  4S). 
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«od  hit  itriet  idMt  of  diacipliM  were  not  po|>uliir.  He  alienated  tbe 
pnetorian  guarda  1^  rpfuriog  to  give  them  the  dooatife  which 
Nymphidiua  had  proroised  in  hia  name. 

Nero  had  left  an  empty  treasury,  and  the  finana'al  meastim 
which  Oalba  resorted  to  were  very  ill-advised.  On  the  one  hand 
he  remitted  a  tax  of  2}  i^er  cent.,  of  which  the  nature  is  unknown. 
But  on  the  other  ho  made  an  attempt  to  fV>rco  those  who  liaJ 
|>rofitcd  hy  Nero*8  liberality  to  disj^orge  their  booty.  He  apimintinl  a 
commission  to  exact  from  those  who  liad^roceived  presents  frum  Kctu 
nine-tenths  of  the  amouut.  But  as  most  of  these  |H>r8oiis  hi^l  sinut 
their  fortunes  as  lightly  as  they  had  gained  thcp,  the  coniniLuiun 
had  very  little  nault  for  its  labours.  Then  Gallxi  conimundeil  tliat 
application  should  be  made  to  those  who  had  received  any  nionry 
from  the  favourites  of  Nero,  an  absurd  measure  which  led  to  cndleM 
lANVSuits.  And  besides  being  unprofitable,  this  policy  was  in- 
jnriousj  for  it  created  many  enemies  to  the  Em|)eror.  Moreover  tlie 
parsimony  of  Oalba  verged  on  meanness,  and  was  unfavuuraUy 
contrasted  witli  the  opcn-handcdness  of  liis  predecessor.  It  iira< 
rendered  all  the  more  glaring  by  the  rafiacity  of  the  throe  men 
on  whose  counsels  ho  leaned,  Vinius,  Laco,  and  Icclus.  lie  liaJ 
appointed  Laco  pnvtorian  prefect,  and  he  Iiod  raisi'd  hts  freedmau 
Icelus  to  equestrian  mnk.  Vinius  was  designated  as  his  colleague 
in  the  consulship  for  the  year  CD.  These  three  exerted  such  an 
influence  over  Galbo,  that  they  were  called  his  *'  three  iiedagogue^** 
Another  circumstance  which  increased  the  dissatisfaction  with 
Oalba  was  that  ho  spared  Tigelliuus,  for  whoso  slaughter  lUme 
was  clamouring.  'J'he  freedmcn,  who  had  been  the  intimate 
advisere  of  Nero,  were  put  to  death;  but  Vinius,  who  was 
betrothed  to  tho  daughter  of  Tigellinus,  a  widow  with  a  lar^r 
fortune,  exerted  his  influence  to  save  him. 

f  4.  Soon  after  the  1st  of  Janiuiry,  GO  a.d.,  disquieting  news  oTa 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Upper  Oernuiny  reached  Uome.  Oalba  had 
replaced  Verginius  by  Ilordeonius  Flaccus,  an  old  general,  who  wa^ 
incapable  of  maintaining  discipline.  Oalba  was  in  a  difliculiy. 
He  had  no  forces  which  he  could  trust  to  oppose  this  rooveineiit. 
The  praetorians  were  lukewarm;  tlio  Spanisli  legion  (Xl\. 
Oalbiana)  had  been  sent  to  Pannonia;  and  he  had  dismisseil  the 
German  bodyguard  of  his  predecessor.  There  were  some  divisMos 
of  Germanic  and  lllyric  legions  temiwrarily  stationed  at  Rome,  bat 
they  were  small  and  uncertain.  Oalba  was  decided  by  his  advi^vn 
to  adopt  a  consort  in  the  Empire.  .This  course  mi'^iit  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  German  army,  who  clamouretl  for  a  new  Imperator. 
Two  names  were  proposed  as  candidates  for  asnociatioii  in  tlie 
Principate.    Vinius  supported  the  claims  of  Otlio ;  but  Ijkco,  wlw 
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alwiiyt  oppoMd  Vintui,  tnd  loelus  reoommeiMkd  Plao  LkiolaDUt. 
Tb«  oontaluUoos  of  this  **  oomitia  of  the  imperium*'  *  ended  in  the 
choice  of  Piio.  lie  was  of  eocient  lineage  and  high  character,  but 
he  was  nnpofMilar,  and  under  the  circumitances  hia  choice  was  a 
mistake.  He  was  adopted  under  the  name  Ser.  Sulpicins  Galba 
Cvsar,  on  January  lOtii ;  but  the  measure  did  not  in  the  least  tend 
to  conciliate  the  soldiery.  Wlion  the  old  Kroperor  announced  his 
clioioe  to  the  finetorians  in  a  storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  and 
a)i|icaU;4l  to  the  example  of  Augustus,  who  had  in  a  like  way 
tsauciated  with  himself  Agrippa  and  Tiberius,  the  soldiers  main- 
tained a  sullen  Hiltnce ;  only  the  officers  and  the  front  ranks  uttered 
'  the  acclamations  %t'hich  ma«le  Piso  an  Imperator.  On  this  occasion 
fUlba  mij^ht  have  retrieved  his  firat  mistake  of  not  giving  a 
donative,  but  on  this  point  he  was  obstinate.  In  the  senate  PiHo*s 
election  was  roocivoil  with  appobation. 

f  5.  But  while  this  measure  of  Qalba  failed  in  its  intended  effect, 
it  stirred  up  against  him  an'  active  enemy  in  the  person  of 
M.  Salvius  Otlio,  who  had  8Ui»{M)rtcd  Galba  from  the  first,  and  was 
indignant  tliat  INao  was  preferred  to  himself.  Ke  liad  been 
embittered  by  the  long  years  of  exile  in  Lusitania  to  which  Nero 
had  condemned  him ;  he  was  weary  of  restraint ;  he  was  deeply 
involved  in  debt;  and  was  ready  to  risk  his  life  unspuriugly  for  the 
chance  of  sovranty.  Ikloreover  he  was  afraid  of  the  Jealousy  of 
Pitio;  ami  his  ambitious  plans  were  fusterod  by  soothsayers  and 
astrologers,  to  whose  influence  he  was  subject.  The  enterprise  too, 
aeomed  hoiieful,  owing  to  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  tlie 
government  of  Galba.  Those  who  were  beginning  to  regret  the 
golden  days  of  Nero  might  hope  for  their  revival  under  the  rule  of 
tlie  luxurious  Otho.  The  guards  were  eaKily  corrupted  by  two  of 
their  nnmher  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Otho.  *'Two 
manipulart,**  says  Tacitux, "  undertook  to  tmnsfcr  the  empire  of  the 
RiMiian  ))eople,  and  they  did  transfer  it." 

'llie  decisive  moment  came  oil  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
Jannary.  fiall>n  was  sacrificing  before  the  temple  of  Apollo  on 
the  Palatine,  mu\  the  omens  were  inauspicious,  portending,  the 
ftnui|>('X  said,  a  foe  in  his  own  houseluild.  Otho  was  standing  by,. 
wb«n  a  freetlman  aunumicctl  to  him  according  to  a  preconcerted 
signal,  that  his  engineer  awaitctl  him.  The  conspirator  immediately 
deacemled  through  tlie  honse  of  Tiberius,  on  the  north-west  i>ide  of 
tba  Palatine,  and  mmlft  his  way  to  the  golden  milestone  in  the 
Fonmi.  Here  lie  was  met  by  twenty-three  aoUlirrs,  who  hailed  him 
aa  Imperator,  placed  him  in  a  litter,  and  hurried  him  to  the  camp. 
Qalba  meanwhile  was  still "  importuning  the  gods  of  an  empire  no 
•  CumItU  Hn|irr)l  (T«c.,  UM„  I.  H). 
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kmger  hlt»**  when  the  nawi  of  Otho't  entrj  ioto  tb«  ctmp  vetdwd 
him.  After  mnoU  irreiolatkm  it  was  decided  thai  Pbo  thouU 
precede  Galba  to  the  camp^  and  attempt  to  quell  the  mutloy.  Then 
a  falae  report  came  tliat  Otho  iiad  been  slaiOi  and  the  Euiperur  no 
longer  hesitated.  Accompanied  by  a  coliort  and  a  large  mul t  i tode  of 
the  popukcoi  who  had  declared  thenisclvei  on  hie  »ide»  he  aet  oat 
for  the  cam|).  Before  he  Itifi  tlie  Palatine,  a  soldier  ran  up  to  hint 
with  a  bloudy  sword,  crying  tliat  ho. bad  killed  Otho.  **PelkiV- 
eoldier,**  said  Galbo,  **  who  ordered  you  ?  **  But  there  in  the*  nican- 
time  Otho  had  been  saluted  Inii)erator  by  the  pnvturians,  and  the 
regiment  of  marine  soldiers  hod  also  joined  hiui.  Otlio  armed  i\» 
troo|ie,  and  led  them  from  the  camp  info  the  city,  to  su|»|ireM  the- 
opposition  of  the  iMpuhico  and  the  senators.  Galba  and  Piso  K'hI 
halted  in  the  Forum,  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  to  return  to  thr 
palace.  Wlien  the  cohort  which  surroundod  Galba  jicrccivcd  the 
advance  of  Otho*s  forces,  tho  standard-bearer  dashe«l  tlie  imago  to 
the  ground,  thus  sliowing  that  tho  soldiers  sympathised  withOthu 
The  people  iled  from  tlie  Forum.  The  litter  in  which  Cialba  w» 
borne  was  overturned  near  tho  Pool  of  Curtius,  and  tlie  Eui|icror  was 
hewn  in  pieces.  The  murdor  of  Vinius  followed,  and  Vim,  wbu 
had  sought  refuge  in  tho  temple  of  Vesta,  was  draj^ged  out  aiid 
Hlain.  The  senate  did  not  delay  to  recognise  the  Iui|ientiir 
whom  the  proitorians  had  chosen.  Tho  title  of  Augustus  w 
Immediately  conferred,  and  the  tribuniclon  power  docree<l. 


Skct.  II.— Orno  akd  ViTRLuua. 

f  C.  But  a  rival  to  Otho*  was  already  in  the  field.  While  tlMse 
thinp  were  enacted  at  Rome,  events  of  great  moment  were  takia^ 
phice  In  Germany.  After  the  murder  of  Fontetus  Cspitu^  tlic 
legatui  of  Lower  Germany,  Galba  had  selected  Aulus  Vitdiius  to 
take  his  place.  11iis  ViteUius  was  the  son  of  Lucius  Yitcllius,  vhu 
had  commanded  in  tho  eoNt  under  Tiberius,  and  been  cetisor  «iik 
Claudius,  ^ulus  had  gained  the  favour  of  Nero,  had  been  |<n»> 
consul  and  legatus  in  Africa,  but  was  little  fitted  fi»r  tlie  |m^  Air 
which  Galba  had  chosen  him.  Ho  was  inidgiiiricant  antl  ((uwl- 
naturod,  sensual  and  indolent,  llo  had  no  ambitiou,  but  ctirsiB- 
stances  led  him  to  tlie  su|>remo  power.  The  legions  of  both  Vjovrr 
and  Upfter  Germany  were  discontented  with  the  rule  of  GalUi. 
They  were  jealous,  because  he  hotl  been  creatctl  by  the  S|«ni>)i 
legion,  and  tliey  did  not  see  why  they  too  should  not  make  » 
Im|)erator.    The  recall  of  Verginiux  had  cs|)ecially  exas|ienite>l  ike 

*  ImiwVI.  Otbo  OrMT  AuguMM^ 
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tfoofw  of  the  Upper  province  And  on  the  kalendi  of  JAnnary  the 
IVtb  en^  XXI Iml  \eg\0n9  at  Moguntiacnm  had  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Qalba,.  and  had  placed  themeeWei,  at 
Qalha  himself  had  done,  when  he  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Nero,  at 
the  diapoeal  of  the  senate  and  the  lloroan  people.  The  governor 
llonlconius  did  not  venture  to  interfere.  But  it  was  in  the  Lower 
province  that  a  candidate  fur  the  Empire  wa^  found.    On  the  same 


nl^t  the  newi  from  Mognntiacum  reached  VitelHai-  at  he  was 
sypplng  at  Colonia.  He  immediately  sent  messengers  to  the  legions 
of  bla  own  province  in  their  various  quarters.  J.  Germanica  was 
stationed  at  Donna ;  Y.  Alauda  and  XV.  Primigcnia  at  Vetem, 
and  XVI.  Qallica  at  Novn^ium.  On  the  next  day  Fabius  Valens,. 
legatua  of  legiun  I.,  arrived  fiom  Donna  with  some  horse-soldiemi 
and  saluteil  Vitcllius  as  Imiierator.  On  tlie  following  day  (January 
.Ifd)  the  Uivpcr  army,  which  had  not  found  a  candidate  of  its  own, 
abandoned  the  empty  and  Idgh-sounding  names  of  the  senate  and 
the  Itoman  people,  and  acknowledged  Vitellius.    I'he  ardour  of  the 
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troops  WM  emnktcd  by  the  provincUU  of  Coloiiiii»  tho  TVererl,  tod 
the  Lingonee  (whose  citj  ft  now  repretentcd  bj  Langret).  Ytleriai 
Asiaticat,  the  legntut  of  Belglco,  tnd  Dlictut,  tlie  governor  of  Gallit 
Lugudonentit,  aloug  with  legion  I.  Italica,  which  proiieHj  belonged 
to  Upper  Ocrmtny,  but  was  then  ttationcd  at  LuguUmium,  tkcltml 
tliemtelvet  for  the  new  Imperalor.  Vitelliiit  himself  was  perliafu 
the  least  enthusiastic  of  all.  He  took  little  active  part  in  tii^ 
preparations  fur  overthrowing  Galba,  and  entrusted  the  conduct  J 
his  cause  to  his  onicers,  especially  to  Aulus  Ca*cina  Alienut  in  tU 
Upper  province  and  C.  Fabius  Valens  in  the  Lower.  Ca*cina  was  a 
young,  strong,  able,  ambitious  and  popular  legatus. 

I  7.  It  was  decided  to  advance  upon  Italy  and  Rome,  and  the 
annament  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Ca^ciiia,  at  the  head  of  30,0U) 
men,  was  to  cross  the  Pennine  Al|)8 ;  Vslenn,  with  40,000^  was  to 
march  through  Gaul,  and  ficnetrato  by  the  Cottian  pass ;  and  bi4h 
were  to  join  their  forces  at  Cremona.  Vltellius,  with  the  main  Udjr 
of  the  army,  was  to  come  Slowly  after.  His  luresence  was  uot 
required,  for  the  troops  were  so  excited  that  they  nce«lcd  no 
sthnulus.  The  cause  of  Vitellius  found  great  sympathy  in  tluee 
parts  of  Gaul. which  had  declared  against  Vindcx,  and  had  been 
IHinished  by  Galba.  The  prpgrcsx  of  Valens  wait  marked  by  raiacitj 
and  military  licefte.  All  the  cities  through  which  he  poised 
were  required  to  furnish  a  contribution  to  the  expedition,  ami 
special  severity  was  shown  to  places  like  Augustodunum  ami 
Vienna,  which  liad  found  favour  with  Galba.  Ca'cina's  march  lay 
through  the  highlands  of  the  Ilelvetii,  who  resented  the  licence  of 
the  soldiers.  The  natives  word  fierce,  and  tlie  counio  of  tlie  army 
was  marked  by  slaughter.  The  Ilelvetii  were  at  length  driven  ioto 
'  their  town  Aventicnm  (Avenches),  and  yieldeil  only  to  the  menace 
of  a  siege.  % 

Dut  before  the  army  of  Vitellius  reached  Italy,  the  murder  of 
Oalba  and  accession  of  Otho  had  altered  the  iiDbition  of  afl«ir«* 
Otho  prepared  to  meet  the  armies  of  his  rival,  but  he  first  maJe 
overtures  to  Vitellius  offering  him  a  quiet  and  luxurioiia  retnai,  if 
he  retired  from  the  field.  If  the  decision  hail  lain  with  Vitellius 
himself,  this  oflcr  would 'probably  have  been  accepted,  but  it  n-ally 
lay  with  the  army,  and  the  army  had  no  intern  inn  of  retrratinj;. 
The  question  could  only  be  decided  by  arms.  ^lost  of  the  western 
provinces  declared  for  Vitellius :  the  three  Gauls,  NarU»neiis«is 
Haitia,  and  Britain.  Otho  was  recognised  in  Spain  and  lllyricuni; 
but  Spain  soon  deserted  him,  and  then  thu  west  was  entirely  v» 
the  side  of  his  rival.  Thus  Otho  had  ^le  pm't4»rians  ami  the 
four  legions  of  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Mu'sia  to  opimso  to  the 
forces  of  Vitellius.    Besides  this,  he  obtainetl  the  recognition  (^ 
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tb«  aMtani  prorinoes,  of  Egypt  And  Afirict,  though  h«  ooold  look 
kr  DO  actiTO  support  from  thofo  quarters.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  wouM  have  come  off  victorious  in  the  conflict  which 
ftiUowed  if  he  had  acted  with  {iromptitude,  and  entrusted  the 
saprt'Oie  military  command  to  one  competent  general.  He  was  no 
Kildier  himself,  but  he  had  at  his  dispoeal  several  able  ofllcorsi  such 
as  Suetonius  Pauliiius,  Marius  Celsus,  Vostridus  Spurinna.  Instead 
of  trusting  them,  ho  listened  to  the  counsels  of  Licinlus  Proculiis, 
the  |ira*torifln  prefect,  who  was  inexpcrienccnl  in  warfare.  And 
insteail  of  hastening  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  A1|m  before  the 
fDciny  reached  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  ho  delayed  in  Rome. 

I  8.  Tlie  iiosition  of  Otho  was  a  difllcultone  for  a  man,  who,  like 
bim,  had  little  talent  fur  ruling  men.  He  was  embarrassed  by  the 
veiled  liostility  of  the  senators,  who  regretted  Qalba,  a  man  after 
tlittir  own  heart,  and,  while  they  were  obliged  to  accept  Otho, 
would  have  been  pleased  at  his  fall.  Otho  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
them,  and  strictly  observed  their  privileges,  bat  in  vaiu.  And  the 
difliculty  was  aggravated  by  the  hostility  of  the  imctorians  to  the 
senators.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  nobles,  whom  Otho  was 
entertaining!,  wore  almost  murdcre<l  by  the  soldiers,  who  suspected 
them  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Kmpcror.  The  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  no  copper  coinage  was  isiued  ^  the  senate  under 
Othu  may  be  jNirtly  explained  by  tho  fact  that  he  was  not  made 
Puiitifex  MaximuH  until  March  9.  Tho  senate  may  have  delayed 
until  lie  receivoil  tho  full  number  of  the  imperial  titles.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  ix>|Hilaco,  who  greeted  Otho  as  Nero  and  looked 
fur  a  revival  of  Nero*s  liberal  policy,  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  the 
senators.  Otho  even  ailopted  the  namo  Nero  oiTicially,  but  gave  it  ^ 
up  again  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  senate.  He  sacriBceil 
Tigellinus,  whom  Qalba  had  si)ared,  to  the  |)tblio  hatred.  The 
pni*t«»rian  soldiers  were  also  a  difliculty.  They  wero  conscious  that 
Otho  owed  his  |K>Hition  to  them,  and  dciKtnded  on  their  support, 
as  his  best  arm  in  the  coming  struggle.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
to  o|>iMMie  them  or  maintain  strict  discipline.  He  had  placed  him- 
self in  a  false  position  at  the  beginning  by  allowing  them  to  choose 
their  own  prefects. 

In  the  two  mouths  which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of  Otho 
and  his  defttrturo  from  tlio  city,  there  are  few  acts  of  general  policy 
to  rt-cord.  Occupied  with  |)ro|)arations  fur  the  war,  he  had  little 
time  for  govfrnment.  In  Spain  the  colonies  of  His|ialis  and 
Kmerita  wero  strengthene«l.  Tho  province  of  Bostica  was  increased 
in  extent  by  the  addition  of  some  districts  in  the  land  beyond  the 
siiait.  Africa  and  Cap|jaducia  received  various  privileges.  An 
invasion    of  Mocsia  by   the  Ruxolaui,  a  8armatia&  tribe,  was 
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repelled,  end  ibe  Tictorioiis  offioen  were  rewarded  by  Otho  with 
high  dittinetioM.  In  theee  meatureei  we  can  see  the  aim  of  Otho 
to  strcDgthen  his  political  poeitioii. 

1 9.  The  ciTil  war  began  in  March.  The  republic  had  not  been 
rent  by  domestic  struggles,  Italy  bad  not  been  ex|ioeed  to  tbo 
ditasters  of  warfaro,  since  tho  terrible  yearn  which  followed  Ibe 
(;reat  Ovsar^s  death.  Men  rctnembered  Philippi,  Mutina,  and 
PorusiA,  and  looked  with  horror  to  a  repetition  of  such  scenes, 
And  tho  prosi^cct  was  all  tho  worse,  as  neither  of  the  chiefii,  for 
whom  so  much  blood  was  to  be  shed,  was  worth  fighting  for.  A« 
candidates  for  the  government  of  the  republic,  both  tlie  dissolote 
Otho  and  tlio  gluttonous  VitelHus  were  contemptible.  They  wnv 
instruments,  it  Kccmed,  '*  chosen  by  fate  for  the  ruin  of  the  stale." 
But  while  Vitellius  was  torpid,  Otho  at  least  was  active.  When 
the  time  for  action  came,  he  threw  off  luxury,  marched  on  luot, 
rough  and  unkempt,  at  tho  head  of  his  trooiM,  "quite  unlilis 
himself."*  He  set  out  from  tho  city  on  tho  1 1th  of  March,  leaving 
his  br'tlier  Titianus  in  charge  at  Home,  and  forcing  a  number 
of  senators,  whom  he  feared  to  leave  behind,  to  accompany  him. 

'llie  object  of  the  Vitcllians  was  to  gain  possession  of  Home. 
Until  their  chief  was  recognised  there,  by  the  \ico\Ae  and  the 
senate,  it  \i*as  felt  that  he  was  only  a  pretender.  The  object  of 
Otho  was  to  prevent  his  enemy  from  crossing  the  Padus,  tlie 
second  defence  of  Italy ;  for  tlie  Al|)s,  its  first  defence,  hail  alrctdj 
been  passed  by  Cu*ciua.  For  this  puqiosc  Annius  fiallus  snd 
VestriciuH  Spurinna  had  been  sent  on  in  advance,  with  a  force  oin- 
sisling  of  five  prostorian  cohorts,  and  the  rcmaimlcr  of  tlie  Ityk 
cfasaica  (numbered  1.)  which  had  encapcd  tho  sword  of  (Sail*, 
besides  a  corps  of  2000  glailiators.  'Hiey  expected  to  be  reinfurced 
by  8000  men,  sen^  forward  from  tlie  four  legions  of  Pannonia 
and  Dalmatin,  which  were  themselves  following  at  leisure.  Ollio 
followed  with  the  rest  of  tho  pnetorians  and  a  largo  number  of 
marines.  Dy  his  fleet  he  commanded  the  west  coast  of  Italj, 
and  was  assured  of  tlie  adhesion  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  A 
division  of  troofis  was  sent  to  seize  the  district  of  the  Maritime 
Alfie  and  attack  the  province  of  Karbonensis.  The  iirocurator 
of  the  Maritime  district  attcm|>ted  resisUncc;  and  tho  ini(atc«l 
soldiers  vented  their  wrath  on  the  town  of  Albintimilimu,  (Venti- 
niiglia).     Ilie  cities  of  Karbonensis,  especially  P(»rumjulii,  fcut 


*  Juvosal  liMlocd  (k>6ci1lio«  lilui  as 
ctrrylng  a  mlrrur,  mi  emblem  of  ofleiul- 
niicy,  wllh  lilwon  UiU  expcdltkio,  Sat», 

SpcculttM  patbkl  ftceUoMii  OChuuto, 
ActorU  AoriMd  upoltttiiii  qso  ••  Ule 
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iu^  aid  to  VaImiii  wbo  wm  advanoing  to  Join  Cbdna.  In  tha 
battlet  which  en8Uoil«  the  Yit^Uian  party  was  wonted,  but  tho 
OthoDfana  retreated  to  AlbhigauQum  (Albenga),  an  Udand  city  of 
IJgaria.  The  begiiiniDga  of  the  war  in  thia  quarter  were  pruaperoua 
(urOtlio. 

When  CtockuL  entered  Ciaalpine  Gaul,  he  had  won  the  adhesion 
of  a  nquadron  of  cavalry  which  waa  stationed  in  that  region  and 
known  as  the  a!a  Sitiana,  Along  with  it  the  municipal  towns 
of  Mediolanom,  KporodiA,*^ovaria,  and  Vercelhe,  embraced  the 
caum;  of  YitcUius,  and  the  invaders  hold  most  of  the  land  between 
the  Padus  and  the  Alps.  The  communication  between  Home  and 
lllyrictim,  howoveri  was  uninterrupted.  One  of  those  cohorts  of  the 
I'annonian  army  which  hatl  been  sent  on  in  advance  was  captured 
by  the  Yitellians  at  Cremona,  and  some  other  divisions  o!  the 
Utlmnians  were  dii>ci>mfited  near  Ticinum;  but  the  first  serious 
cngsgeiuent  took  place  at  PljificnUa,  which  wam  defended  by 
Ycstncius  Spuriniia.  Oucina  himself  had  crossctl  the  river  to 
capture  it,  but  the  assault— in  the  course  of  which  a  large 
ani|iliitheatre  outitido  the  town  was  consumed  by  fire— was  un- 
MiccuHsful.  CaH;inft  was  forced  to  retire  to  his  camp  near  Cremiina. 
Meanwhile,  Annius  Callus  was  hastening  to  a*liovo  Placontia,  but 
on  hearing  that  the  enemy  had  been  repelled,  ho- took  up  a- position 
at  DetriJM^um/  a  place  lying  between  Cremona  and  Mantua,  and 
diitant  ab9ut  two  days'  march  from  Yerona.  About  the  same  time 
the  Otbonian  corps  c»f  gladiators  under  Marcius  Placer  crossed  over 
to  the  north  bank  of  the  Padus,  near  Cremona,  and  defeated  a  body 
of  YitcUian  auuliarics.  It  was  thought  that  this  success  should 
have  been  follosred  up;  the  commanders.  Callus,  Suetonius  and 
Celsiis,  were  severely  criticised  by  their  own  party,  and  their 
fiildity  to  Otho  was  questioned.  In  consequence  of  these  sua* 
|iiciuns  the  Eiiii«ror  was  led  to  summon  his  brother  IHtianus  from 
ItiHne,  and  make  him  conimauder-in-chic(l 

But  before  he  arrived,  the  Otlioniana  achieved  another  success, 
which  might  have  decitU*d  the  war  in  their  favour,  but  for  the 
ill-jmlginvnt  or  trracliery  of  Suetonius  Paulinus.  This  general  and 
Marius  CcIhus  had  joined  forces  with  Callus  at  Betriacum.  Ca^cina, 
diji^ustOil  with  his  failure  at  Plaoentia  and  anxious  to  gain  a  victory 
ht*f«ire  the  arrival  of  his  colleague  Yalens,  determined  to  bring  on 
sn  action,  and  with  tbb  intent  placed  an  ambush  of  picked 
ausinaries  in  woods  overlianging  the  Postumian  NYay,  at  a  phice 

cum  {Sai^  U.  ISSX  whtit  ht  a^yt  of 

Otho: 

Sttouiil  coMtsstU  dvU 
llelirlid  ciapa  fpoUom  •diKUit  Pskll 
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called  Loeui  Ca$iomm  (from  a  temple  of  Ceetor  aDd  P^lai)i 
tweWe  mild  from  Cnmooa.  Some  cavalry  were  detached  to 
ndvance  akmg  the  road,  and  lure  tlie  emmy  to  tlie  spot.  Dot 
tbo  Oihooiaii  gencralii  got  iotellig«nce  of  thb  strmtagetu,  tod 
ekilfully  arranged  a  oounter-ttratagein.  Gallui  Iiad  Utm  hurt 
by  a  fall  from  his  bonio;  aooordingty  Celsui  and  Paulinus  divided 
tlio  command,  Paulinus  taking  the  infantry,  and  Cdsus  tht 
cavalry,  lliey  drew  up  their  army  on  this  wise :  three  iinetoHan 
cohorts  were  placed  in  columns  on  the  road  itsdf,  and  funned 
the  centre  of  the  array;  on  the  left  were  ]KJStod  the  advance 
body  (2000  strong)  of  the  Xlllth  legion  from  l*annomA,  i^itli 
five  auxiliary  cohorts  and  500  cavalry;  on  tlio  right  stood  1. 
Classica  with  two  auxiliary  cohorts  ami  likewise  500  cavalry. 
A  body  of  a  thousand  picked  horaemen  was  placed  in  reserve. 
When  tlio  Vitolllans,  according  to  their  plan,  pretended  to 
retreat  in  order  to  draw  their  opiioncnts  into  the  ambuscade, 
CelsuK  kept  his  men  from  advancing  too  far,  and  wlivn  the 
ambiUfhed  troops,  sure  of  success,  rushed  out,  he  gradimlly  retreated 
and  drew  them  on  into  the  Hnaro  which  liad  been  prefiared  fcr 
them.  AVhen  Colsus  and  hui  cavalry,  hotly  ]Hirsuod  by  the  eucniy, 
rcachetl  the  three  prtetorian  cohorts  stationed  on  tlie  Via  Totitumia, 
the  legionary  soldiers,  who  were  right  and  left  of  the  Via,  odrancoi 
and  closed  up  in  front,  so  as  to  oppose  a  continuous  Hue  to  the 
pursuers.  At  the  same  time  the  auxiliary  cohorts  on  both  sides 
were  pushed  fonvard,  so  as  to  take  the  Vitellians  in  the  flanks. 
Finally  the  rcservo  body  of  cavalry  was  disimtched  to  ride  round 
and  come  on  them  in  the  roar,  so  that  they  were  comidetely 
enclosed  in  the  well-contrived  snaa*.  But  Suetonius,  for  whatever 
reason,  did  not  act  uith  suflicient  promptitude.  Ho  wasted  time 
in  pa*liminaries,  and  did  not  give  the  signal  to  the  infantry  to 
attack,  until  many  of  the  Vitellians  had  time  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
vineyards  adjacent  to  the  road,  where  it  was  impossiblo  to  uee  the 
pila  freely.  But  when  the  infantry  of  Suetonius  at  length  attacked 
they  carried  all  before  them.  Caicina  brought  up  his  colioru  cmc 
by  one,  and  each  by  itselt'  was  too  weak  to  withstand  the  anault 
of  the  Othonians.  Ciecina  and  his  whole  army,  it  was  said,  might 
have  been  annihilated,  if  Suetonius  had  not  sotmdoti  a  retreat,  end 
hindered  his  troops  from  attempting  to  carry  the  enemy*s  csnip 
at  Cremona.    Some  suspected  him  of  treachery. 

Valens  had  already  arrived  at  Ticinum,  and  soon  aAer  this  de^Ai 
pushed  on  to  join  forces  with  Ciecina  at  Cremona.  Meanwhile 
Otho  came  himself  to  Bctriacnm  and  held  a  council  of  war. 
Suetonius,  Qallus,  and  Darius  CeUus,  were  of  opinion  tbst  a 
general  eugagement  nhould  not  be  risked  until  the  arrival  of  the 
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Illjrie  ItgkNiSy  which  in  ditcipline  tnd  rakMir  waro  a  match  (or 
tb«  truopt  of  tho  Rhine.  But  Oiho  oould  not  endure  to  wait 
loof^r  for  tlie  deciiion  of  his  fate ;  and  Titianus  and  Procnlus, 
who  perha|Mi  thought  more  of  his  wishes  than  his  interests,  voted 
for  immediate  action.  Otho  tiicn  retired  to  Drixelium  (Brescllo)! 
and  the  anny,  wliicli  was  now  commanded  nominally  by  Titianus, 
but  really  by  Procuhis,  advanced  westward  from  Betriacum  and 
encsmpetl  four  milifs  nearer  Cremona.  The  ultimate  strategical 
object  Mcms  to  have  been  to  n»ch  the  confluence  of  the  Padus  and 
the  Addua,  two  hours  west  of  Cremona,  so  as  to  sever  tho  com- 
municstiun  between  tliat  city  and  Ticinum.  Yet  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  even  Titianus  would  have  conceived  anything  so  rash 
SI  a  flank-march  |«st  the  enemy  stationed  at  Cremona.  Tho 
nunmgcs  of  Otho,  w1k>  was  growing  more  and  more  impatient, 
in«luced  his  brother,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  tho 
mi»re  expcrienciHl  generals,  to  advance  further  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy. 

llinnwliile  tho  Vitelliaiis  had  been  occupied  in  building  a  bridge 
arrois  the  Padus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Addua.  Mardus  Macer 
with  liii  gladiators  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  and  a  struggle 
bail  taken  place  for  the  possesidon  f»f  an  island  in  midstream,  ii> 
which  tho  glidiators  were  worsted  by  Ikitavian  troops,  lliey 
blsnicil  Macer  for  this  discomfiture,  and  he  was  with  difficulty 
rcKcued  from  their  vengeance.  Mavius  Sabinus  was  appointed 
in  bis  stead,  with  a  general  command  over  the  Othonian  forces 
south  uY  tlie  river. 

On  the  15th  Afiril,  Ca*cina  who  hrnl  been  hurrying  on  the 
building  of  the  britlgc,  returned  to  Cremona,  to  find  that  tho 
Othonian  forces  liad  arriveil  within  four  miles  of  the  place,  that  a 
body  of  their  cavalry  had  attacked  the  camp,  and  that  Valens  had 
gWen  tho  signal  to  march  forth  to  fight.  The  battle  which  ensued 
— grncrally  called  the  battle  of  Ikitriacum,  though  more  correctly 
tlie  battle  of  Cri'moua— is  far  less  interesting  from  a  military  point 
uf  view  tlian  that  of  JjOchm  Cattorum^  although,  as  things  turned 
out,  it  dcciilcil  the  war.  A  reiiort  was  spread  that  the  Vitellians 
lad  abandoned  their  cause,  and  the  Othonians  grounded  their  arms 
and  liailcd  them  as  friends.  But  they  were  soon  undeceived. 
Tho  fi;;hting  took  pbce  on  the  highroad  and  in  the  groves  and 
vineyards  on  eitlier  side.  Tlie  contending  parties  were  equally 
mstclicd,  and  on  Otho*s  side  the  ley  to  daatica  displayed  conspicuous 
bravery.  But  there  was  no  general  action.  The  battle  consisted 
of  a  series  of  desultory  conflicts.  The  result  was  undecided  until 
Oiho*s  generals  fled,  and  at  the  same  moment  reinforcements  arrived 
for  the  Vitellians  in  the  shape  of  the  Batavian  cohorts  which  had 
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mently  routed  the  gladiators.  Their  flank  attack  waa  decififv. 
The  <1efi«ted  army  fled  along  the  high-roa<1  to  their  camp  and  next 
morning  capittiUted. 

1 10.  Otho  awaited  the  reeuH  at  Drixellum,  gtianWd  hy  worn 
diTiiiioni  of  the  pnetoriana.  llie  defeet  at  Oreroooa  waa  not  in 
itself  neceMartly  decitiTe  of  the  u'ar.  lie  had  still  every  cliance  of 
retricvfng  his  fortunes,  with  the  help  of  the  approachin;;  legioni 
from  Illyricum.  But  he  was  weary  of  the  uncertainty,  and  when 
the  news  of  defeat  came,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  die.  He  tliil 
not  think  of  his  ohtigatlons  to  the  trooiM  which  fought  for  him; 
perhaps  ho  felt  unable  to  tnist  his  generals.  In  the  evciiiii<; 
lie  called  for  two  daggers,  of  which  he  chose  the  sliarpcr,  ami 
placetl  it  beneath  his  pillow.  Having  slept  fur  some  lioum,  he 
drew  forth  the  weapon  at  daybreak,  ami  fell  uikhi  it.  HIm  dyin* 
groan  was  hennl,  and  when  his  slaves  nu^heil  in,  they  futmd  tlieir 
master  dead  (April  17).  H  in  the  efrcniinacy  of  liU  life  he  mm 
supposed  to  rc}«euiblc  Kero,  tho  rosotntion  which  he  di^^pliyed  in  liii 
death  contrnsted  with  Nero*s  ignoble  eiul.*  His  body  Wiis  imme- 
diately placed  on  a  pyre,  and  some  of  the  prn^torians  mIuw  tlicuiselvcc 
on  the  spot.    Tlie  nshes  wero  buried  under  a  humble  inotiuuieni. 

The  pnetorians  at  Brixellum  then  oflered  tlie  Knipire  to  Vergintos 
lUifus,  who  was  in  attendance  on  Otho,  and  he  declined  their  oAVt, 
as  ho  had  before  refutNHl  that  of  the  lej^ions  of  (lermany.  Xo 
course  remained  but  submission  to  Yitellius.  The  victorious  nmiict 
plumlered  and  desolated  the  Italian  citicil,  nhi^  had  nlretily 
been  exhausted  by  the  soldiers  of  Otho,  and  Valens  ai.d  Cwciiia 
did  not  attempt  to  hinder  the  rapine.  In  Home  the  news  of^0tlio*s 
death  was  received  with  joy.  ^  The  senate  met  aixl  decreed  to 
Yitellius  all  the  imperial  titles  by  a  single  act  (AiH-il  10).  JuU 
as  Otho  had  been  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Nero,  Yitellius  was 
considered  tho  successor  of  Galba.  l*ho  images  of  Galba  xctn 
borne,  crowned  with  flowers,  to  the  spot  in  the  Forum  wliere  be 
had  fallen.  Everything  was  done  to  conciliate  the  Gemiaiiic 
legions,  to  whoso  approach  Itome  looked  forward  with  dread. 

^  Sect.  HI.— Yitelmus  akd  Yespasias. 

I    11.    Yitellius  himself  meanwhile  had   been  movir.g,  with 
characteristio  torpor,  through  Qaul.     He  had  with  him  about 
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60yOOO  nen,  ineluding  the  strength  of  the  Qemuuiic  armies  and 
some  ^Tbkms  which  had  been  sent  from  Britain*  The  tidlntcs  of 
victory  reached  him  at  the  same  time  as  tho  announcement  that 
the  Mauretanian  proTiiices  had  declared  for  him.  Lucceius 
AlUnus  had  been  apiiointed  procurator  of  CaMuirientis  by  Xtro, 
and  the  Tingiune  province  had  been  added  to  liis  sway  by  Qalba. 
On  Galba's  death  he  embraced  the  cause  of  Otho,  and  threatened 
8|iain.  ISut  Cluvius  Riifus,  the  legatiis  of  Tarracouonsis,  on  whom 
it  devolved  to  provide  for  the  military  i>rotection  of  l^tica, 
sucoeodeil  in  slaying  Albious  and  his  chief  supporters.  It  was 
said  that  AlUiiiis  had  some  thought  of  reviving  for  himself  the 
royat  title  which  hnd  expircd  with  King  Juba. 

The  Inificrator  descended  the  river  Arar  in  a  barge,  and  at 
Lngudunum  was  met  by  his  victorious  genemls,  Vftlc-nit  and 
CnHrina.  Hera,  he  conferred  his  own  title  of  Qermanicus  upon 
his  infant  son.  The  vengeance  of  Vitelliiui  chiefly  fell  ui^on 
subordinate  officers,  esiiecially  tlioso  of  the  Illyriau  le^'iuns,  which 
were  sent  liack  to  tiieir  stations.  His  rival's  brother  Tiiiaous, 
Suetonius,  l^rocuhis,  and  Msrius  Cclsus,  were  all  spared.  Yitellius, 
]icrhaii«,  diil  not  forget  tlmt  his  own  wife  and  children  had  been 
spareil  by  Otho.  The  XlVth  legion,  which  had  been  remove«l 
from  Uritain  by  Nero,  was  now  sent  liock  there.  The  /cn/io  efassicu 
was  dispatched  to  Spain.  The  pnutorion  guard  wait  disbanded,  and 
a  new  guard  formed  from  tlie  Qennanic  soldiers,  who  dcmandetl 
thiH  |iromotion  in  return  for  tlieir  services.  Tlius  the  principle, 
tliat  the  priHtorians  should  consist  only  of  Italian  levies,  was 
trauKgressctl.  llie  new  guani  consiste«l  of  IG  coWts  of  1000  men 
each,  instesd  of  0  as  before.  'J*he  four  urban  cohorts  were  also 
organised  anew.  Itome  was  overrun  by .  soldiers.  Besides  the 
new  guards,  tliera  were  4  legions,*  4  divisions  of  other  legions,! 
34  cohorts  of  auxilia,  and  12  si|uadrons  of  cavalry,  all  of 
which  had  entered  Home  with  the  victor  and  treateil  it  as  a 
captured  city. 

f  12.  Tlie  administration  of  Vitellius  was  better  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  licence  of  his  subonlinatos.  Ho  filleil 
the  offices  of  his  household  with  knights,  not  with  freedmen.  He 
respected  the  independence  of  the  senate  and  attended  its 
meetings.  When  he  was  optM)scd  in  the  curia,  he  observed,  that 
It  wss  not  strange  that  two  senators  should  differ ;  that  he  himself 
had  sometimes  dissented  from  Thrasea.  He  forbade  ))roce8ses  for 
mairttan^  and  confirmed  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
by  hb  itredecesHors.    He  also  made  laws  against  the  practice  of 

•  i.  IUUc».  V.  AUndii,  XXI.  lUpu,  l  f  I.  OeniuDlca.  IV.  MactdoBki^  XV. 
XXU.  PrinlgcMA.  PrimlrnU.  XVI.  OalUc*. 
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Rooum  knigbti  dcgradtng  thtmaelTat  by  (Igbtiog  In  the  Ami%  ami 
banished  aitrologern  from  lUlj.  Wlicreat  Qalba  and  Otbo  had 
adopted  the  cognomen  Ca^iiaraa  part  of  their  imperial  style,  Viceltiiii 
refused  to  affiliate  himself  thus  to  the  Julian  dynasty.*  lie  had  port* 
poned  the  assumption  of  the  title  Augustus,  but  it  was  |ire«icd  un 
him  when  he  arrired  in  Rome.  On  the  otiicr  hand  he  permitted  a 
perpctiuil  cunsulship  to  be  decreed  to  him.  In  re};anl  to  Iiiii 
attitude  to  the  senate,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  he  dated 
his  accession  (c/Zes  imperii),  not  from  the  day  on  which  tlie  amiy 
had  saluted  him  Iroperator,  but  from  the  decree  of  the  •  -uate, 
after  Otlio's  death.f  Dut  the  real  power  lay  with  Valcm  and 
CnH^ina.  They  encouraj^ed  the  Kmperor  in  the  coarse  scnaualitj 
to  which  he  was  naturally  addicted,  while  tliey  enriched  theinsclrcs 
and  made  all  the  state  appointments. 

The  cost  of  increaKing  the  number  of  the  pnutoriana,  ami  tlie 
extravagant  exiienditure  of  the  gluttonous  Princeiis  on  the  pleasure* 
of  the  table,  led  soon  to  a  deficit,  to  meet  which  the  coinage  wsk 
de|)rociated. 

f  13.  While  western  Europe  was  rent  with  civil  wars,  anil 
Emperors  rose  and  fell  in  mpid  succession,  tlie  legions  of  tlic 
east  looked  on  with  surprise  and  indilTeronoe.  Galha  and  Otho 
were  acknowledged  in  Syria  and  Judca;  even  Vitellioa  wai 
accepted  for  a  moment.  Dut  when  it  was  fully  gniMiiud  tliat 
Vitellius  had  been  elevated  by  the  Ocnnanic  army,  a  dormant 
spirit  of  jealousy  began  to  awake  in  the  legions  of  the  eaiit, 
just  as  the  Ckrmanic  legions  themselves  had  been  excited  at  the 
elevation  of  Galba  in  Spain.  If  a  Prinoepa  could  be  mmle  out  of 
Italy,  why  should  he  not  be  made  in  the  east  as  well  a«  in  tlir 
north  ?  If  the  army  of  the  Rhine  crested  an  Emiwror,  if  the 
army  of  the  Danube  supported  another,  why  should  not  the  army 
of  the  Euphrates  have  their  candidate  tooV  This  fct'ling  sprenl 
among  both  oflicera  and  men,  and  the  east  determined  to  assert 
itself  in  the  **  oomitia  of  the  Empire.**  Tlie  only  question  va^ 
who  shouUl  be  the  candidate?  'The  most  natural  |«rson  to 
select  waft  C.  Licinius  Mucianus,  the  legattis  of  Syria,  a  man  et 
noble  birth,  an  experienced  and  able  diplomatist,  popular  with 
the  soldiera.  But  he  refused,  perhaps  because  he  had  no  diildrm 
and  thought  it  vain  to  attempt  to  found  a  permanent  monarchy, 
except  as  a  dynasty.  Then  all  eyes  turned  to  Titus  Maviia 
Vespasianus,  the  legattis  of  Judea.  He  was  not  a  man  of  hijli 
descent    like  Muciantis.      He  was   bom    of   obscun*    family  st 

*  VKfflllyf  QMawnknt  Imperstor  Au-  |  Vltelliot conft rrf«l  tbciiil^  of  Iinfiratat 
ftt«tu«.  —that !«,  tke  prortiiftular  puwtr— «4i  hk 

t  it  to  tUtcd  bjr  t  Utt  aQllioritj  Uiat    Mn,  wbo  wm  tlx  je^ra  old. 
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PluUaeriiie,  near  Retta,  the  town*  of  Yarro.  We  have  alraidy  met 
hln  doing  food  eerviee  in  the  eonqneit  of  Britain  as  the  commander 
of  a  legion.  lie  had  afterwaida  held  the  contulahip  (61  A.i>.),  but 
the  fall  of  KarciKms,  his  patron,  interrupted  his  career,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Agrippina,  that  he  again  took  part 
in  pubKc  life  as  the  procousnl  of  Africa  (63  aj).),  which  he 
Administered  with  integrity.  He  followed  in  Kero*a  tmin  to 
Greece,  and  was  appointed  by  that  monarch  governor  of  Judea 
(G4i  A.n.)  to  suppress  a  formidable  rebellion  which  had  broken  out 
tliero.  He  was  slowly  and  surely  carrying  this  task  to  a  Muccossful 
iMNiie,  when  tlie  news  of  Keru*s  death  came ;  upon  which  he  with- 
drew his  troops  from  the  field  of  action,  and  ceased  hostilities,  lliis 
act  does  not  imply  any  ulterior  motives  on  the  part  of  Ve8|)asian. 
Ills  ofTioe  wan  dclej^te^l  to  liim  by  Nero,  and  his  authority  expired 
with  the  death  of  the  Iiii|N»mtor  wlio  delegated  it ;  so  that  he  had 
no  legal  )Nwition  to  act  until  his  ]ioweni  were  delegated  to  him 
anew  by  another  Im]N>rator. 

f  14.  On  July  Ist,  Vespasian  was  procklmed  Imperator  at 
Alexandria  by  Ti.  Julius  Alex^mder,  the  Augustal  prefect  of 
Kgypt,  and  from  this  day  Vespasian  dated  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  A  few  days  later  the  Judean  legions  followed  with  en* 
thusiasm  at  Ga*sarea;  and  Mudanus,  who  xealously  assumed  the  rdle 
of  a  **  kingmaker,**  secured  the  adhesion  of  both  soldiers  and  dtixens 
at  Antioch.  A  probably  forged  letter  of  Otho  was  produced, 
calling  npon  the  East  to  avenge  his  death ;  and  Mucianus  inflamed 
the  aoUlieni  by  stating  that  Vitellius  intended  to  recall  them  from 
their  luxurious  quarters  in  Syria,  and  replace  them  by  the  legions 
of  Gaul  and  Germany.  The  choice  of  the  armies  was  supported  by 
tbo  vassal  kings,  Sohmmus  of  Sophene,  Antiochus  of  Commagene, 
and  Agrippa  II.,  lord  of  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  and  other  districts 
Ki*^iAtioiis  were  made  with  the  king  of  Parthia  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  eastern  provinces  during  the  absence  of  tlio  legions 
In  the  west ;  and  he  even  offered  to  placo  at  Ve8|iasian*s  disixwal  a 
furco  of  moimted  cavalry,  but  this  offer  was  refused.  A  council  of 
war  was  held  at  the  colony  of  Berytns,  where  Mucianus  and 
Vespasian  concerted  measures  for  the  campaign  against  Vitellius. 
It  was  decided  that  Mucianus  rhould  lead  the  expedition  to  the 
west;  and  that  Vespasian  himself  should  occupy  Egypt,  whose 
pocseMiii>n  Wis  very  important  in  a  war  against  Italy,  as  Rome 
dependeil  for  her  corn-supply  chiefly  on  Egypt  Titus,  the  son 
of  Vesiiasian,  took  bis  father's  place  in  Judca. 

f  15.  Modauus  inarched  westward  through  Cappadocia  and 
Phrygia.  The  number  of  his  troops  was  not  large;  only  about. 
20^000  or  25,000  men.    But  he  relied  upon  the  accession  of  the 
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armies  oT  th«  lUjrrio  proTiuces,  whioli  burned  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Otha  l*he  unanimity  of  the  eastern  and  lUyric  armies  was 
expressed  on  ooins,  issued  at  this  period,  with  the  words  OuM$euau 
Exercituum.  In  Mocsia  three  legions  were  stationed,  III.  Galiica, 
Vlll.  Augtista,  and  VII.  CUudiana.  Of  these  IIL  had  been 
originally  in  Syria,  and  was  transferred  to  Mocsia  by  Neroi 
Mucionus  relied  on  its  adhesion,  ami  it  did  not  fail  him ;  the  other 
two  followed  its  example.  The  two  legions  in  Pannonia,  Xlil. 
Gomina,  and  VII.  Galbiana,  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  of 
Vespasian.  They  were  smarting  under  the  defeat  which  their 
contingents  had  experienced  at  Iktriacum,  and  the  treatment 
which  they  received  from  Vitellius.  The  Xlllth  had  been  employed 
by  Cfocina  and  Valuus  in  the  construction  of  am|))iitheatres  at 
Bonpnia  and  Cremona,  and  liad  then  been  sent  back  Ui  their 
wintcr*8tation  at  Pcctovio.  Antoniiis  Primus,  a  nalivo  of  Tokiia, 
and  legatuB  of  the  Sjxinish  legion  of  Galbo,  throw  himself  ardently 
into  the  cause.  The  legion  in  Dalmatia  (XI.  Clandiana)  followed 
the  example  of  the  othem,  but  with  less  xeaL  Emissaries  of 
Vespasian  won  the  adhesion  of  the  XlVth  legion,  which  was 
returning  to  Britain. 

The  march  of  Mucianus  was  sluw,  like  that  of  Valciis  through 
Gaul.  He  collected  money  as  ho  went,  on  the  princi|de  that 
"money  is  the  sinews  of  civil  war."*  lie  was  fully  aware  of  the 
difliculty  of  the  enterprise ;  he  had  a  hi)(h  idea  of  the  valour  of  the 
Germanic  legions  ;  and  his  wisli  was,  if  possible,  to  avoid  Uood^btd 
and  reduce  liuly  by  a  blockade.  The  stoppage  of  ooni-cnp|tlics 
from  Eg}'pt  might,  it  was  exiiccted,  produce  a  revolution  in  Home. 
But  the  lUyric  legions,  under  the  influence  of  Antonius  IMmw, 
took  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  did  not  ^-ait  for  the  arrivsl 
of  the  easteni  forces.  At  a  council  of  war  la*U  at  Puetovio,  iVimw 
urged  the  expitliency  uf  surprising  Italy  wliile  it  was  still  uufin- 
]Nircd,  and  his  counsels  were  adopted,  in  spite  of  the  letters  from 
Mucinnus  and  the  opiKMitiun  of  the  governor  of  Panuoiiia,  'i'iini|ii«s 
Flavlauus.  The  latter  was  suspected  by  the  soldiers  of  i>ynipEitbj 
with  Vitellius,  and  had  little  innuence.  A  mesrage  was  sent  to 
Aponius  Saturiiiuus,  governor  of  Ma»i:i,  to  hurry  on  with  his 
army ;  the  Jazyges,  who  dwelled  between  the  Danulie  ami  the 
Theis)*,  were  engaged  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  iMoube 
during  the  absence  of  the  legions,  and  two  Suevian  kiugn,  Sido  and 
Italicus,  joined  the  expedition  against  Italy,  llie  iNrocuratur  of 
Hastia  was  faithful  to  Vitellius,  and  in  onler  to  iMreveut  him  from 
intervening,  troo^is  were  sent  to  the  river  (Enus  (luuX  which 
divided  lUetia  from  Noricum. 

•  BtUI  dvUlt  ocrvw  (TmUm,  UM,,  M.  S4). 
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f  14.  Primus  Advanced,  in  froot  of  tlie  main  body,  with  tome 
iktachments  of  liorao  and  foot  He  ooeopied  Aqoileia  and  the 
IKUMea  of  the  Julian  Alpn,  bat  instead  of  waiting  on  tlie  confines  of 
italy,  as  Mucianus  dc»ired,  he  proceeded  to  Opitergium  (Oderzo), 
and  Altinnm,  in  which  plnces  lie  was  gUully  welcomed.  F^tavinni 
declared  for  his  cause,  and  lilcewise  Atcste  (Rste),  where  he  heanl 
tliat  some  Vitcllian  troops  were  stationed  at  Forum  Alieni  (which 
is  perliaiKi  the  modern  Legnajo  on  the  Adigo).  He  surprised  them, 
and  thus  the  lieginuing  of  tiie  war  declared  in  favour  of  the 
*'  Fkivtaiis,**  as  the  party  of  Flavins  Vcs]xiBianus  was  called.  On 
the  T«ews  of  thin  small  success,  the  two  Pannonic  legions  marched 
rafmlly  to  Patavium,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  Verona  the  basis 
of  further  o|iemtions.  Vicetia  (Viccnza)  was  taken  on  the  march 
to  Venrtui,  which  city  they  prepared  to  besiege.  Tlie  Ilird  and 
Ylllth  legions  soon  arrived  from  Mcrsia.  Outside  Verona  the 
govcmur  of  Paimonhi,  Flaviauus,  and  the  govenutr  of  Mocsla, 
A|onius,  were  set  upon  by  the  soldiers,  who  suspected  them  of 
trcachi'ry  to  the  cause,  and  escaped  with  difliculty.  Their  flight 
Ivfi  tlie  comluct  of  the  camfxiigo  entirely  in  the  Imnds  of  Primus. 

Meanwhile,  Vitellius  was  ill*preiiared  to  oppose- tho'forces  which 
had  a|»proached  to  wrest  the  Emigre  from  his  hands.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  old  legions  for  the  sake  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Iini*turians  luid  been,  under  the  circumstances,  a  fatal  mistake. 
11icy  were  weakened  not  only  by  the  decrease  of  numbers,  but  by 
tlie  rclaiat  ion  of  dittcipline  in  their  Italian  quarters,  and  there  was 
no  bond  between  the  veterans  and  the  new  recruits,  who  wera 
raised  to  fill  up  the  maniples.  Vitellius  formed  a  new  legicn 
from  the  marines  of  the  fleet  of  Misenum.  He  expected  reinforce- 
ments from  the  iMrovinces,  but  the  governors  of  Germany,  Britain, 
an«1  Sjoin  made  excuses  for  delay.  Africa  aloni»,  where  Vitellius 
ha«l  formcriy  won  fiopularity  ss  proconsul,  showed  some  alacrity. 
When  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  came,  Caniiua 
w.<M  sent  on  to  defend  the  north  of  Italy ;  Valens  was  detained 
at  Home  by  illness,  'llio  army  which  C-ecina  led  against  the 
Jllyric  lejsions  wore  a  very  difl'erent  appearance  from  that  which 
it  presented  when  it  descended  from  the  Alps  to  play  the  jiart 
which  the  lUyric  lemons  were  now  al)out  to  play  against  it.  The 
ticrmanie  tmoiis  had  lost  their  vigour  and  their  enthusiasm. 
They  were  enervated  by  the  climate;  their  arms  were  in  bad 
ord^,  their  horses  laxy.  The  vigour  of  CuHiina  himself  had  suffered 
frtfiii  the  pleasures  of  success,  and  iierhaiw  he  meditated  treacliery 
before  lie  left  the  city,  under  the  influence  of  Flavins  Sabinus, 
the  prefect  of  the  city,  Ves|iasian's  elder  brother, 
f  17.  Tiie  plan  of.  Onicina  was  to  make  the  river  Athcsis  the  line 
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of  defenoe.  (hytAry  were  sent  in  adTaoce  to  oooiipy  Ctnamoiie. 
which  pbyed  an  important  imrt  in  this  aa  in  the  funuer  war.  V. 
Alauda,  ami  XXII.  Primigenia,  with  the  divisioQa  of  four  other 
legions*  followed;  last  of  all,  XXT.  Rapax,  and  I.  Italica,  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Britannic  legions,  which  liail  been  Mmt  to 
siip|iort  VitcUius  agninst  Othu,  marched  to  the  north.  The  two  bst- 
nanietl  legions  were  sent  to  Cremona,  the  other  forces  to  llostilia, 
a  village  still  exist  iog  as  Osiiglia,  on  the  lower  course  of  tlie  Pailus. 
Oi'cina  himself  turned  asiile  to  Ravenna,  in  order  to  concert  with 
Luciliiis  IkiSHUH,  the  commander  of  the  llvet,a  treacherous  dctiertiuB 
of  Yitellitis.  Uassus  was  discuntented  because  he  hail  nut  hren 
appointi'd  pneturhin  i>refcct.  It  iims  soon  known  that  the  fleet  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy ;  tliis  was  the  first  blow  to  the  cause  uf 
Viti'llius.  Ocina's  army  hail  ei:cam|icd  between  Ilostilia  and  tlie 
marshes  of  the  river  Tartarus,  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic  between 
the  Padus  and  the  Athesis.  It  was  a  good  position ;  the  camp  was 
covered  by  the  river  on  the  rear  and  flanked  by  the  marsh,  if 
Ciecina  had  been  in  earnest,  he  shuuld  have  been  able  to  cnudi  tlie 
two  Paunonic  legions  before  the  Muraian  troD|is  arrived.  Hut  he 
delayed  action  on  various  i^retexts;  allowed  the  five  Flavian  Irgiuos 
to  assemble  at  Verona;  and  finally  tried  to  inirsuade  his  Kuldicra  tu 
desert  to  Vespasian.  Rut  his  attempts  were  vain.  Tlie  tnwps 
restored  the  images  of  Vitcllius,  which  he  and  a  few  oQicers, 
whom  he  beguiled,  had  thrown  down ;  and  bound  (Xcina  himself^ 
They  elected  as  their  leaders,  Fabius  Fabullus,  legatus  of  tlis 
Vth  legion,  and  Cossius  Longus,  prefect  of  the  camp.  Then  they 
moved  back  to  Ilostilia,  and  proceedeil  to  join  the  other  kgioos  st 
Cremona. 

When  Primus  learned  wliat  hod  happened,  he  determined  that 
it  was  the  favourable  moment  for  action.  The  phms  of  the 
VHellians  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  desertion  of  Oeciiut ;  they 
hau  no  leader  of  authority  until  Fabins  Valens  should  arrive  frum 
Rome.  Primus  hastened  toanticiixtto  his  arrival,  and  iitl  his  army 
in  two  days  from  Verona  to  liutriuouui,  in  order  to  interce|it  tlie 
legions  coming  from  Ilostilia.  Kncamping  at  Iktriacum,  )« 
advanced  himself  with  some  cavalry  and  cohorts  of  auxiliary  fwA 
towards  Cremona,  and  falling  in  witli  some  Vitellian  truo|«s 
defeated  them.  The  two  legions  stationed  at  Cremona— I talica  mud 
Rapax — then  came  u|),  and  were  beaten  back  by  the  Flaviau 
legionaries  who  had  been  summoned  from  Bctriacum.  In  this 
conflict  Primus  left  nothing  undone  that  devolved  uijoq  a  good 
general  and  a  brave  soldier.  As  the  evening  was  falling,  the  whole 
body  of  the  Flavian  army  came  up,  ami  the  soldiers  were  eager  to 
•  8m  aIwtc,  imte  f ,  p  33S 
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hurry  on  to  Cremoiui  tnd  take  it  hf  assault.  Tba  efforts  of 
Primus  himself,  who  tried  to  expose  the  folly  of  such  an  attempt, 
would  hardly  have  been  suflkient  to  restrain  them ;  hut  the  news 
arrived  that  the  six  legions  of  Uostilia  had  reached  Cremona. 
Hicy  had  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Psdus,  and  marched  to 
Crouiona  by  Panna;  and  although  they  had  aocompllshod  thirty 
miles  tluit  day,  they  were  ao  excited  by  the  news  of  the  defeat  that 
they  hastened  to  attack  the  Flavians  the  same  night  Thus,  in  the 
ume  place  where  the  struggle  had  been  decided  between  Otho 
and  Vitcllius,  was  also  to  be  decided  the  struggle  between  Vitellius 
and  YesiMisian.  Primus  made  his  disixMitions  for  the  battle  as 
fullou's.  lie  placcil  the  XUIth  legion  in  the  centre,  on  the  Via 
Puetumia.  Kcxt  it,  on  the  left,  in  the  open  phiin,  was  stationed 
VII.  Gnlbiana,  and  beyond  it  VI I.  Claudiana;  on  the  other 
»i«le  were  placed.  In  corresponding  positions,  VllI,  and  III.,  of 
which  the  latter  was  protected  by  dense  underwood.  The 
|inutorianis  whom  Vitellius  had  disbanded,  had  joined  Vespasian, 
and  they  stood  near  the  lilrd.  The  flanks  and  rear  were  fringed 
with  cavalry.  The  Sucvian  auxiliaries  were  in  front  About 
nine  oclock  in  the  evening  the  Vitellian  legions  api^roacbed 
and  drew  up  in  disorder.  Weary  though  they  were  with  the  long 
march,  with  hunger  and  cold,  they  pressed  the  Flavians  hanl,  and 
the  fierce  and  doubtful  ■  battle  lasted  the  whole  night  through 
The  Vllth  Qalbiana  was  esiicdally  hard  pressed,  but  it  was 
Muitaincd  by  I*rimus,  who  sent  the  jirietorians  to  assist  it  The 
ballisto}  and  engines  of  the  Vitellians,  which  they  ]>lanted  on  the 
cauwway,  wrought  great  mischief  among  the  Flavian  ranks,  till 
two  brave  soldiers  lost  their  lives>  in  cutting  the  cords  which  im- 
pelled the  missiles.  Fortune  began  to  declare  for  the  Flavians, 
when  the  moon  rose  in  their  rear  at  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night 
and  rendered  the  aim  of  the  enemy  more  diflicult  Primus  rallied 
his  flag^iiig  troo|is.  The  Ilird,  whicli  had  been  originally  stationed 
in  Syria,  saluted  the  riHing  sun,  and  from  this  incident  a  report 
was  sffrcad  that  Mucuinus  had  arrived  with  the  eastern  army. 
Tlie  Flavians,  Ix'liovin;;  themselves  reinforced,  fought  with  con- 
fidence, and  their  foes,  completely  routed,  fled  to  Cremona. 

f  IH.  I'rimus  led  on  hin  victoriuus  troops,  exciteil  with  the 
|irt>s|iect  of  plunder,  a;;ainst  Cremona.  In  the  war  with  Otho,  the 
Cffenuau  soldiers  had  made  their  camp  round  the  walls  of  the  city, 
aimI  surrounded  the  camp  with  a  ranqiart  'J'he  Flavians  stormed 
the  camp  with  much  labour,  and  then  the  town  capitulated.  But 
the  soldiers,  who  hated  the  place,  which  had  been  twice  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Vitellians,  and  bunied  with  the  desire  of  plundering 
the  wealthy  colony,  did  not  respect  the  capitulation.    Primus  had 
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retired  to  refresh  Limielf  with  »  betli,  and  when  be  oumptalaed 
that  the  water  wae  not  warm  enough,  the  attendant  aaid,  **  It  will 
ioon  he  hotter.*  The  word  waa  leixod  hy  tome  who  heard  it,  and 
interpreted  as  a  permission  to  hum  the  city.  Forty  thousand 
armed  men,  with  crowds  of  camp-followers,  hurst  into  the  ph^e ; 
and  the  inhahitants  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  military  lioenoe. 
TIm  '^miserahle  Cremona"  humed  for  four  days,  and  no  edifice 
was  left  in  it,  except  the  tcroiile  of  Mefitis,  the  deity  of  the 
marshes. 

If  Valens  had  hurried  northward,  he  might  have  reached 
Cremona  in  time  to  change  tl.'c  counto  of  history.  But  his 
movements  were  slow,  lie  sent  three  |>ni*torian  cohorts  which  had 
followed  him  to  Ariminum,  went  himself  to  Etruria,  and  having 
heard  of  the  result  of  the  hattlc  of  Cremona,  took  ship  for  Gaul, 
intending  to  rouse  the  northern  provinces  to  retrieve  the  cause  of 
Vitellius.  But  Valerius  Pauliiius,  the  procurator  of  Narhuncnsii, 
who  had  emhraccd  his  friend  Vesi)asian*s  cause,  succeeded  in 
capturing  Valens.  Then  the  legions  of  the  western  |iruvinoes, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  declared  for  Ves|)A9iau.  Meanwhile 
Umhria  was  occupied  hy  the  Flaviani,  and  tlie  cohorts  at 
Ariminum  were  hlockaded  hy  land  and  sea.  Italy  was  divided  hy 
the  Aiwnnincs  hctween  Vc8|)asian  and  Vitellius.  Tlio  content  was 
not  yet  over,  for  the  pnetorian  guards,  the  jHck  of  the  Gcniiaiiio 
army,  had  taken  no  |)art  hitherto  in  the  war,  and  were  still  to 
he  dealt  with ;  and  Vitellius  had  still  a  strong  natural  defence  in 
the  Apennines.  Primus,  leaving  most  of  his  anny  at  Verona,  led 
a  force  consinting  of  auxiliary  cohorts  and  choseu  legionaries,  akms 
with  the  Xlth  legion  from  Dalniatia,  to  Fanuni  Fortuna*.  At 
this  ])lace,  the  |)resent  Fano,  which  lies  het\\x*en  Ancona  and 
Ariminum,  the  Flaminian  road  reaches  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Ueie 
Primus  waited^  expecting  that  the  trooi^s  of  Vitellius  wuiUd  desert 
the  Emperor. 

§  10.  In  the  meantime  Vitellius  had  hcen  hurying  his  cam  ia 
sensual  grotificstious.  At  first  he  could  hardly  helievc  the  tiding* 
from  Cremona,  hut  when  ho  was  at  length  wakened  out  of  his 
sleep,  he  sent  fourteen  cohorts  to  defend  the  A|ienniue  ]>a6scs  al 
Mvvaiiia  (IWvagna),  near  Fulginium,  on  the  Flamininn  ruid. 
To  these  forces  was  added  a  new  marine  legion,  which  he  furaiod 
from  the  fleet  of  Miscnum.  'Hie  remaining  cohorts  were  kept  to 
defend  the  city,  under  the  command  of  his  hrother,  Lueius  Vitelliua. 
The  Emperor  himself  visited  the  camp  at  Mevania,  hut  on  the 
news  that  the  Misenum  fleet  had  declared  for  the  enemy,  be 
returned  to  Rome.  The  next  hlow  was  the  defection  of  Caiii|«nia. 
The   Samnites,    Marsians,  and   Pelignians    followed.      Vitcllim 
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«livid«d  liU  forces  s  lume  urere  lUtkNMd  at  NaroUi,  to  oppoie  the 
ndratioe  of  the  FlaviaDs,  othora  were  lent  to  check  the  movcmeot 
\n  OuDiAQia.  Primui  crossed  the  ApcDumes  with  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  heavy  snow,  and  stationed  himself  at  Carsuhe,  north 
of  Xanlh^  wliore  he  was  i^rusently  joined  by  his  legions.  The 
Vitellian  cohorlH  had  little  spirit  to  fight ;  but  when  the  head  of 
Fabius  Valens,  whom  they  believed  to  be  in  Gennany  collecting  a 
new  army,  was  exhibited  to  thcni,  they  no  lun«;er  hesitatetl,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  victor,  who  trcatoil  them  with  clemency  (December). 
Primus  then  offered  terms  to  Vitcllius ;  if  ho  submitted,  lie  and 
his  children  should  have  a  safe  retreat  in. Campania.  Mucianus 
wrote  to  the  same  cffi'Ct,  and  Vitellius  readily  agreed  to  tlie 
l^ropueal.  '*  Such  a  tor|x>r  had  seized  upon  his  spirit  that  lie  would 
himself  have  furgotteu  thai  he  was  Priuoejis,  if  the  rest  had  not 
remembered  it**  The  transference  of  the  Empire  took  phico  in  the 
temi*le  of  Apollo.  Vitellius  came  forth  from  the  palace,  clad  in 
black,  with  his  family  around  him,  and  proceeding  to  the  Forum, 
oflered  his  dagger  to  the  codsuI  Ca^cilius,  who  refused  to  accept  it. 
He  then  turned  towards  the  temple  of  Concord,  to  deposit  there  the 
insignia  of  Empire,  but  a  immber  of  the  pruitorian  soldiers  prevented 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  rettirn  to  the  |)alaco  (December  17th). 
These  adlierents  would  not  permit  him  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 
Senators  and  knights,  the  urban  soldiery,  and  the  cohorts  of  the 
watch  {vitfihii)  had  gathered  to  the  house  of  Vespasian's  brother. 
Flavins  Sabinus,  who  had  acted  as  a  mediator.  They  urged 
Sabinus  to  occupy  the  pahice  in  his  brother's  fntcrcst.  But  tA  they 
coitveyed  him  thither  (December  18th),  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Vitellians  at  a  place  called  the  Pool  of  Fundanius.  Sabinus  and  a 
few  otiicrs  fled  to  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  shut  themselves  up  in 
tlie  tcm|4e  of  Jupiter.  The  Vitcllians  guarded  the  approaches, 
but  during  a  violent  storm  of  rain  Sabinus  communicated  with  his 
friends  and  receiveil  into  the  place  of  refuge  both  his  own  children, 
aiid  his  nephew  Domitian,  the  son  of  Vespasian.  The  next 
momiii};  the  Vitcltiaiii  assaulted  the  Capitol.*  From  the  Forum 
they  rushed  up  the  Clivus,  but  the  Flavians,  issning  on  the  roof  of 
tlio  |>ortico,  which  reached  from  the  temple  of  Saturn  to  the 
Capitol,  hurled  down  stones  and  tiles.  The  assailants  then  set  fire 
Co  the  iMirtico,  and  would  liave  tNutsed  through  the  burnt  door  into 
the  court  of  the  temple  if  Sabinus  had  not  torn  down  the  statues 
miitl  monuments  which  filled  the  place,  and  thus  constructed  a 
Uirrier.  Foiled  here,  the  Vitelliaus  attempted  other  ways  of 
Ascent.  One  of  these  rose  from  tiro  shoulder  of  the  hill,  another 
wras  close  to  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  known  as  the  Hundred 
•  Fur  tilt  toposrapby  of  tlit  Ciplioltae»  cf.  a^vc.  Chip.  X.  |  ft. 
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SUin.  By  the  former  ^ipecially  tliey  foroed  their  way  along  the 
topt  of  houses  and  with  the  help  of  Are.  At  length  the  coofUgmfciQii 
Ux>ke  oitt  OQ  tlie  summit  of  the  )ii11»  sod  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  wma 
ooosumed.  Domitian  escaped  and  hid  himself  in  a  porter^a  hut. 
hut  Sabinui  was  seized  and  cnrried  to  tlie  palsce,  wheiv,  in  a|iiC6  of 
the  attempts  of  Vitcllius  to  save  him,  ho  was  slain,  and  hia  trunk 
dragi;ed  to  the  Gemonian  Stairs  ouUide  the  Ckrcer  (December 
lUtli).  Immediately  after  this,  Cercalis,  who  had  been  sent  on  by 
Primus,  arrived  with  one  thousand  horsemen,  and  trictl  to  force  his 
way  into  Home.  Hut  the  Vitellians  were  prepared,  and  drove  klni 
bock. 

Primus  was  himself  close  at  hand,  and  had  rcachcil  Saxa  llnbrm 
when  he  learned  the  destruction  of  tlie  CapituI,  and  the  n*pulse  of 
Cen.*alis.  The  slaughter  of  Sabintu  rendered  further  ne<;otijitii«M 
impossible,  and  a  deputation  of  the  Vestals,  bcscodiing  fur  a 
conference,  was  rejected.  Tlio  Flavians  attacked  Homo  ia  three 
divisions ;  one  party  approached  the  Collino  gate,  anotlier  marched 
through  fields  along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  and  a  third  band, 
between  these,  advanced  along  the  Flaminian  Way.  I'he  Vitellmns, 
who  liad  armed  the  rabble  and  the  slaves,  went  forth  to  meet  thetu, 
but  were  driven  back  with  slaughter.  Conquerors  and  ttrnqiiered 
entered  the  city  together,  and  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  streets. 
Then  the  pnetorian  camp  was  stormed.  It  is  said  that  50,000  rocu 
were  slain  in  this  caiiture  of  Home.  Vitcllius  trieil  to  make  his 
*  escape  to  join  his  brother  Lucius,  who  held  Tarracina,  but  he  was 
discovered,  dragged  from  hU  hiding-place,  and  amid  tlie  mockery 
of  the  soldiers  was  haled  to  the  Gemonian  stairs,  ami  slain  with 
insults  (December  20th  or  2Ut).  His  last  words  were  |«rha|ia  the 
only  he  had  ever  uttered  worth  recoitling:  '*Yct  I  was  your 
Imperator.**  Thus  perished  tlie  first  Emiieror  who  had  been  set  up 
by  the  Germanic  legions.  )iis  brother  Lucius  Vitellius,  who  had 
occupied  Tarracina,  soon  afterwards  surrendered,  and  was  put  tu 
death. 

§  20.  For  a  second  time  in  the  same  year,  Rome  was  occii|«cd 
by  a  victorious  army,  and  citixcns  were  exiM>Kcd  to  the  licence  of 
soldiers  greedy  for  plunder,  whom  tlK*ir  leader  IVinius  did  not  kcrp 
in  check.  Domitian,  the  second  son  of  Veuposian,  was  installed  in 
the  palace,  and  received  the  name  of  Ca*sar,  but  the  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  Primus,  a  soldier  whom  VesiMuian  had  no  intentiou  uf 
placing  in  such  a, position.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
power  long.  Mucianus  presently  arrived,  and  his  entry  into  the 
city  was  felt  as  a  relief.  He  acted  as  a  senii-oAlcial  re|iresi-otSf 
tivo  of  Vespashin,  until  Vespasian  came  himself*  Ue  sternly 
suppressed  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  dismissed  the  lllyric  legions 
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frpm  Roiiie»  and  Unglit  Priniui  bi<  place.  He  put  io  death 
Galerianua,  the  aon  of  Piao,  wliom  Oalba  had  made  hia  ooUeagua, 
and  Aaiatkuii  a  freedman  of  Vitelliut. 

The  aenate  haatened  to  niako  the  Tictorioua  Impemtor  a 
legitimate  Emperor  by  the  usual  decreca,  conferring  on  him  the 
procunanlar  power,  tlio  title  Auguatius  and  other  prerogati^ea. 
The  tribnnician  power,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
coofem'd  upon  him  until  a  oor'siderably  later  time.  The  Emperor 
and  hia  eklur  son  Titiia  were  designated  cuiisula  fur  tlie  year  70. 
The  pm^torsliip  ami  consular  power  were  decreed  to  Domitian.  The 
triumphal  omauKuts  were  voted  to  Mticianus  for  his  defence  of 
Mtesiii  a;uinst  a  Dacian  invasion,  which  had  taken  place  as  ho 
I«Mcd  through  tliat  province ;  Antonius  Primus  and  Arrius  Varus, 
who  was  made  firaitorian  prefect,  roccivctl  the  lesser  distinctions  of 
the  consular  and  pnetorian  insignia  respectively. 

f  21«  Thus  tho  remarkable  Year  of  tho  Fuur  £m|)erora  came  to 
an  end.  The  eventa  between  the  death  of  Nero  and  the  victory  of 
Ycstsuian  throw  instructive  liglit  un  the  coitditions  of  the  Empire. 
The  following  fioiuts  deserve  notice.  (1)  The  most  striking  motive 
which  determined  tlie  course  of  tlie  civil  wars  was  the  exclusive  and 
jealous  tMprit  tie  corjm  which  was  growing  up  among  tlie  different 
armies.  Tho  Germanic  army  was  hostile  to  Oalba,  because  he  was 
proclaimi-d  by  the  S|Kiiiish  legion,  and  the  ensteni  and  lUyric  armies 
were  jealous  of  the  Germanic  troo|)s,  because  they  prodaimed 
Vitellius.  (2)  Galbo,  however,  cannot  be  considered  so  strictly  a 
candidate  set  up  by  the  soldiers  as  Yitellius  and  Vespasian.  He 
fioaed  as  a  senatorial  candidate,  and  was  not  forced  upon  the  senate 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Emi)crors  who  came  from  Germany  and 
Syria.  (3)  Each  successive  Emperor  professed  to  represent  the 
cauite  of  him  whom  his  rival  had  overthrown.  YesiMsian  came  to 
avenge  Otho,  and  Otho  came  to  avenge  Nero,  and  Vitellius,  though 
when  first  pruelaimo<l  he  was  the  rival  of  Galba,  af^erwaitU  posed 
as  his  successor.  (I)  Although  the  legions  arrogtited  the  right  of 
creatin*;  Em|)erors,  they  recoj^nised  that  their  candidates  were  only 
prrteu«leni  until  they  possessed  Home,,  and  were  acknowledged  by 
tlio  senate.  (5)  The  dilemma  in  which  tho  Empire  was  placed  in 
rej^Anl  to  the  question  of  dynastic  succession  is  clearly  shown. 
While  tlie  heretliiary  principle  was  followed,  weak  or  bad  rulers, 
like  Gains  aiMl  Nero,  were  an  inevitable  result.  On  the  other  hand 
wlien  tliero  was  no  candidate  with  an  hereditary  claim  to  the 
Piincipate,  the  state  was  ex|iosctl  to  the  dangers  of  civil  war,  such 
as  followed  on  the  death  of  Nero.  (0)  Dynastic  succession,  how* 
ever,  was  considered  the  least  evil.  The  fact  that  he  had  no 
cbikii«n,deterre«l  Mucianus  from  accepting  the  empire,  and  pethapik 
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the  Mint  motlTa  Inflneneed  Yerginiut.  Both  Otho  and  TiteUim 
dattiDcd  their  children  m  their  succcMon,  atid  Vetpasian  founded 
a  uew  djnastj.  Oalba,  who  had  no  cliiUlren,  resorted  to  the 
principle  of  adoption,  following  the  example  of  Auguittufl.  (7) 
Each  of  the  Emperoiv,  with  the  exception  uf  Vitelliuii,  atiadMd 
himself  in  a  certain  manner  to  the  house  of  the  Julii  and  Claiidii 
by  adopting  the  name  Camar ;  and  even  Yitellius  assumed  it  in 
his  last  crisifl. 


▼Iteniiit. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONa 


TRB  FIRST  BATTLE  OF 
BBTKIACUM. 


It  ffTMt  difficulty  t 
HMMUna  Um  Intonilon  of  tlie  OihonUuin 
la  MAklng  tbtt  ftdrmnce  In  the  dir«ctlun 
of  CttnoM  wbkh  let!  to  their  defeat  In 
what  U  etlled  th«  Ant  Battle  of  Betrla- 
coin.  If  we  were  tokl  that  they  bad 
■MKbed  to  CresMNia  In  order  to  bring 
matten  to  an  Immediate  Imue  with  the 
Vlttlllane  who  were  encamped  there,  the 


matter  would  be  idmple.  Bat  TkHw 
(liitloHet,  II.  4S)  Mjra  that  their  lai»ilwi 
In  eettlns  out  waa  not  to  flight  a  iottK 
and  thtt  tlieir  foal  waa  nut  C>PMi«a,  Urn, 
a  |tuint  to  the  wii4  of  CrNnuna,  iMmrly, 
tiM  confliienco  of  the  Adda  wUh  thr 
PadUN.  near  which  the  Vltelliaiia  iMd 
been  buiUling  their  bridge.  That  tl» 
Othunlan  loadfra  would  have  atti  m|<i  d 
to  reach  tUla  |M4ut  by  marchlnit  f^i 
j  CrenMMia,  and  lo  ex|iiii«lnfr  tlieai«elvr«  U 
;  a  Hank  atladc  uf^a  terribly  am^prwi 
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ktiid  li  Ml  InpoMlblr.  birt  mmm  Iw 
XaoMHMi  Kftf^  It  M  lo- 
ad thtaka  tiMl  Tidliw  ml*- 
tU  tltiuUiNi.  Tacltttt  hM 
c«ruliiljr  flDM  wnms  1«  kto  dUUnctt. 
Tb«  OclioalMi  cMap  wm  ftf«r  mlloi  wmi 
of  DnrUnMi,  and  tbereliirt  slxleeii  nllM 
flrvoi  CkvmvM.  TheoonfliMiiorurUM  1H» 
mind  AAU  U  moft  than  two  boan'  nuich 
«••(  af  CmwioA.  Bat  Tadtut  gives 
•istMM  mllM  aa  tba  dl«laaca  betwcea  tha 
cuolhi^Mv  and  tba  camp.  Various  ex- 
plaiiaH«<w  bava  been  augfcasted.  (1) 
Wlill«  tba  nitlmata  object  of  iba  marcb 
aaoy  have  been  tlie  rooatb  of  tlia  Adila, 
iIm  ra«l  of  tbe  flmt  day's  marcb  nay 
bare  been  a  pulnt  f«ar  mllea  west  of 
CYawmo.  For  CelNia  and  I'aultnita  ap- 
tmh^nAtd  tbat  tba  Vitelllans  would 
Ian—  frum  tbeir  canp.  frenh  and  unen- 
cuMliertd,  and  attack  tb^m  tberp  {vir 
tfmmttmmr  miltfn  paumum  prtgrettma), 
Fffwsa  tbin  point  they  may  bave  Intended 
to  titni  nnrtbwanl  and  reacb  some  point 


on  tba  load  flbom  CVwaoi  to 
{Snicim\  and  so  cut  tbt  canmunlratlon 
between  tba  Vltelllana  and  tha  Nocth. 
Tbenoe,  on  the  arrival  of  the  leglona  Imn 
lllyricnm,  tbey  mlffht  bava  prepared  to 
advance  lo  tha  mouth  of  tba  Adda,  and 
endoae  tha  enemy  on  all  sides  In  Crs- 
muna.  (Mo  llenens.)  (3)  It  has  been 
auftgeatad  that  tba  words  fr^reti  con- 
JIuenUM  l*adi  et  Adam  0»tmim»m  should 
be  simply  pn/teti  c^nJlMtnUiJlitmiHum, 
the  names  bavloff  been  Inserted  by  a 
copyists  and  that  Tacltua  really  referred 
lo  tha  union  of  tba  Csneta,  a  small  stream, 
with  the  Po.  at  a  point  eant  of  Cremona. 
(Nippcrdey.) 

One  tiling  at  leaat  seema  clearly  Implied 
In  tba  narrative  of  Tacitus.  Whatever 
waa  the  ultimate  purpose  of  tl»a  Othonlan 
leaders,  they  Intended,  on  the  day  of  the 
bailie,  lit  her  to  idtch  thfir  camp,  or  to 
turn  ufT  from  the  IV»»tumlan  Way,  at  a 
iMiiut  about  fuur  miles  fniiu  CreuKMia. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

RBBBUJOXII   IK  ORRMANT  AND  JUMU. 

I  1.  TIm  BaUYiaa  ftuiiliftriff  fi%h%  for  Vitelliitt,  Md  rttvrt  t«  QmL 
I  S.  Rrvoi^T  of  Ci  vims,  inttigtittd  bjr  Primaii.  |  n.  State  of  tbttM 
Oornuinie  piOTiBcof.  First  aucceiiMt  of  Civilia.  Revolt  of  Um  Itela> 
vUiR  cohorU  lit  MogaDtiftcam.  Thejr  join  Orilic  |  4.  (1Hli« 
betifgtt  Vetera.  The  Komfto  forces  nt  QelUuba.  |  S.  Kevs  of  dtftat 
of  Vitellins.  Relief  of  Vetera,  auU  Roman  rictory.  |  <^.  Mutiarof 
legions,  and  murder  of  Hordeooius  Flaccus  at  Novmium.  |  7.  Tbr 
/uiptritnn  QalliwHm,  Defection  of  the  legions.  §  8.  Fall  of  Vrtm. 
The  prophetess  Veleda.  Colonia  AgrippineiUkis  s|tared.  {  9.  Issta* 
bility  of  the  Gallic  empire.  {  10.  Victory  of  Sextilius  Felix  at  VAnp^ 
§  11.  Cerealis  arrives  and  occu)net  Augusta  Trereronim.  (IvilU 
attacks  Roman  cam|i,  and  is  defeated.  §  12.  lUttle  of  Vrtrnu  §  1*'^ 
Civilis  retreats  to  the  IiJainl.  l-lnd  of  the  war.  §  14.  rifiirni 
character  of  the  epiAode  of  Civilis.  §  15.  Changes  in  the  armjr  is 
consequence  of  the  rebellion.  §  Ki.  The  rkiikm.ion  i.f  JUDKA  hrtirisf. 
{  17.  It  breaks  out  (GO  a.d.).  Disturbances  in  Ca^^area  and  Jvrt- 
salem.  The  Thiols.  Cestius  Callus  replactnl.  §  18.  Ve^|>s>t» 
conducts  the  war.  .losephus.  §  19.  Si^ge  nu«l  capture  of  Jrniislcsi 
br  Titus.    {  20.  Consequences  of  the  war. 
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Sbot.  !«— FiBtT  Staoi  or  tri  Ritolt  or  Cinus. 

I  1.  Whilb  the  \epoM  wera  oootondlog  for  the  right  of  electing  a 
Priaeepe,  and  Italy  wai  devastated  with  eiYil  war,  the  Empire  wai 
thmitened  Id  two  oppoiiite  quarten»  in  the  fonth-eait  and  in  the 
Dorth-west,  with  eeriout  dan^  from  rehellioua  provinciala;  and 
to  meet  thcno  dangora  was  the  fint  task  that  devolved  npon 
Vft|«iiian.  Wo  iiliall  fee  presently  how  the  insurrection  in  Judea 
was  suppressed ;  there  he  had  merely  to  finish  a  work  wliich  was 
slready  half  accomplished.  We  must  first  follow  the  curious  and 
terrible  rebellion,  which,  breaking  out  among  auxiliary  troops 
of  tlie  Gcrmanw  army,  extended  to  the  free  Germans  beyond 
tlie  Rhine,  and  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  tmnsitory  '^Qallic 
fmisre." 

In  the  province  of  Lower  Germany  the  Bataivians,  who  occn|iied 
the  delta  of  the  Rhine — the  district  enclosed  between  the  Vahalis 
(Wsnl)  and  tlie  Rhino  proper^held  a  peculiar  position.  Ilieir 
fidelity  to  the  Emi*ire  had  been  conspicuous ;  they  hod  taken  no 
)«rt  in  that  movement  of  their  countrymen  which  led  to  the  defeat 
of  Varus.  They  paid  no  tribute,  but  on  the  otlier  hsnd,  they  were 
required  to  supply  a  very  largo  contingent  of  recruits  to  the  army. 
Tliey  did  not  gnimble  at  the  burden  of  this  conscription,  lliey 
were  brave  and  tlaring  soldiers,  skilful  in  riding  and.  swimming. 
Eight  Uatavian  coliorts,  associated  with  the  XlVih  legion  in  Upper 
Germany,  had  been  sent  with  that  legion  to  take  part  in  the 
conquest  of  Britain,  where  they  had  distinguislied  themselves 
conspicuoiuly  by  their  valour.  Both  the  legion  and  its  auxiliaries 
were  recalled  by  Nero  to  aid  in  the  eastern' expedition  which  he 
planned  at  the  end  of  his  reign ;  but  the  revolt  of  Yindex,  which 
had  just  then  broken  out  in  Gaul,  led  to  a  discord  between  the 
legkxiaries  and  the  cohorts.  While  the  legions  hastened  to  Italy 
to  delenil  their  master,  the  8000  Batavians  refused  to  follow.  This 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  two  Batavian  oflicers,  Julius 
Civilis  and  Claudius  TauUus,  had  been  accused  falsely  of  treason, 
and  while  Paullus  was  put  to  death  by  Fonteius  Capito,  governor  of 
Lower  Germany,  Civilis  had  been  sent  to  Nero,  and  thrown  into 
primn.  After  Nero*s  fall  Galba  released  Civilis,  and  ordered  the 
Batavian  cohorts  to  return  to  Britain.  But  when  they  had  reached 
the  city  of  the  Lingones,  the  insurrection  of  the  Germanic  army  in 
Civour  of  Yitellius  took  place,  and  after  long  hesitation  the 
IWUvians  embraced  his  cause.  Hiey  did  bim  good  service  in  the 
battle  of  Betriacum,  where  they  measured  swords  with  their  former 
comrades  of   the   XlVth,  which  was  fighting  for  Otho.     After 
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tlio  victory. tho  IkUvians  were  conimamUNl  to  acouin|«iDy  llie 
XlVtli  to  Britaio,  biit  tlio  legion  aii«I  tbe  oubord  aune  to  blows 
nt  AiigUHia  TaurinortiiQ  (Turin),  and  leiianitc'd,  the  logiooAiicii 
proceodiuj;  to  Krituin,  and  the  BatsivinuH  to  Moguntiacum.  Tlie 
Inttor  were  aoon  tummoncd  back  by  YitcUiatf,  wlicn  he  was 
threatciiotl  by  VespnKian.  But  Antonius  Priniua  ncnt  a  mnaiengcr 
to  binder  their  coni|>lying  with  thitt  suuiiuonH,  and  ininicdiaU-ly 
afterwards  a  rerolt  broke  out  in  Germany,  which  prcventoil  the 
tnK)|M  in  tlie  north  from  taking  port  in  the  conflict  in  J  Inly. 

§  2.  The  organiser  of  this  revolt  was  Julius  Civilis.  lie  was 
lucked  up  to  by  his  Batavian  countrymen  on  account  of  his  lii;;h 
dewcnt,  and  he  was  **  a  man  of  more  brains,**  sayi  'J*acituS|  **  than 
Ixirbiirians  are  usually  entlowcd  with.**  He  had  oidy  one  eye,  mul 
he  likeil  to  oom|¥iro  himself  to  Hannibal  ami  Sertorius,  wito  wyto 
disfigured  in  a  like  way.  The  idea  of  the  revolt  is  said  tw  Itave 
been  suggested  by  Primus,  who  thought  in  (hat  way  to  keep  the 
Oermanio  legions  at  a  distance.  The  plan  servoil  his  innncdiate 
purijuse,  but  the  revolt  assimied  far  larger  proix^rlions  tluin  lie 
oould  have  anticipated.  The  unfainicss  of  the  Rcimaii  levies  was 
a  suflkiont  gricvamx;.  If  Civilis  began  by  playing  fur  Vespasian, 
he  ended  by  playing  for  himself.  It  is  inifiOHsible  to  say  whetlier 
he  hod  matuanl  the  deeiier  game  of  a  nbellion  against  Ituiiie  fmiii 
the  very  bo^inniug.  He  first  roused  the  inhabitants  of  his  natiro 
country  to  rebel.  Calling  the  chiefs  of  the  Bataviatis  to  a  noctiinml 
iKinquet  ill  a  sacre<l  grove,  he  revcaktl  his  scheme  of  revolt.  Tlie 
Cannincfutes,  the  northern  neighbours  of  the  Ikitavions,  were  next 
gained  over,  and  then  the  Frisians ;  and  messengers  were  sent  tn 
Moguntiacum,  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  eight  l^tavian  cohuris 
Sumcwhero  mar  the  muutli  of  the  Khine  was  a  winter  camp  of 
two  Human  cohorts ;  it  was  siMzed  and  destroyed.  This  wa)  the 
first  act  of  the  revolt  The  other  garrisons  in  the  territory  were  s<hmi 
disloilgetl  from  their  castrttn,  ami  a  cohort  of  Tungrian  auxiliaries 
went  over  to  the  rebels ;  and  fmrt  of  the  liliine  fleet,  nuroberiug 
twenty-fotir  shiiNt,  fell  into  their  hands.  These  iiiccesses  su|if»lie«l 
the  insurgents  with  arms  and  shijiK,  und  Civilis  iiivoke<l  Uith 
Germany  and  Gaul  to  join  him  in  sup|iorting  the  cause  of 
Vespasian. 

§  3.  At  this  time  both  Lower  ar.d  Upficr  Germany  wero 
under  the  single  command  of  Hortleuiiius  Flaccns,  an  old  and 
utterly  inoomiK'tent  man,  decrepit  with  gout,  who  u-as  inclinttl 
secretly  to  Vesposian's  cause,  and  was  susiiectc-d  by  his  soldiers  of 
treachery  to  Vitcllius.  'Jho  remnant  of  the  le;;iuns  which  liad 
accom|sinied  Vitellius  and  his  generals  to  Italy  may  haw  beoa 
partly  supplemented  by  new  recruits,  but  in  no  case  can  tbey  have 
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conaitftod  of  more  than  about  half  the  usual  number.  In  Lower 
Umnany  the  A^h  ami  XVth  were  ttUtioned  at  Casira  Vetera 
umlerthe  )e;:atiM  Mnniua  Lupercnn;  tlie  XVlth  under  Kumisiue 
lliifut  at  Nova*iiiiim  (Ncuik),  between  Vetera  and  Culunia;  the 
iMt  limler  Ilerenniue  GalluH  in  the  soiitlicm  extremity  of  the 
•|iroYitioo  at  Jionna.  Hie  boundary  between  tlie  two  Gcrmaniee 
was  at  the  river  Abrinca,  south  of  nigomagus  (Uemagen).  Thus 
CMiifluenti<ii  (Cobleiix)  belonged  to  tlie  Ui»)K*r  jirovince.  In  it  two 
U-^fimii*,  lY.  Maecdonici  and  XXII.,  lay  ot  Muguntiacum. •  It  is 
imimilile  that  part  of  XXI,  was  aUm  left  in  garrison  at  VindoniMa 
(WindiHjh),  but  It  tuok  no  ^mrt  in  the  earlier  events  of  the 
n*b<>lliiMi.  . 

hy  the  command  of  Flaccus,  the  two  legions  of  Vetera  morclied 
a^aiiiMt  tlie  rcbeU,  who  were  now  receiving  promises  of  lielp  from 
tlie  German  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine.  Ruth  Regions  together  hardly 
amountufl  to  .50)0  men,  but  Miinius  LujiercuH  obtained  Eeinfircc- 
nients  fn>m  the  Ubiaiis  and  cavalry  irom  the  Treveri.  He  had  also 
a  ii*|uadrun  of  Ratavians,  who  feigned  fidelity  in  onler  to  desert  him 
in  the  action.  The  battle  was  fought  north  of  Vetera,  and  was 
ileci*ktl  by  thedcHertlon  of  the  Ratavian  horse,  wlio  suddenly  turned 
u|ion  the  Romans,  The  Ubiani  and  Treveri  fleil,  and,  while  the 
ISemians  pursued  them,  the  legious  retreated  to  Vetera. 

Mean wli lie  tlie  messengers  of  Civilis  luid  moved  the  eight 
Itatavian  cohorts  at  Mogiintiacum  to  rebel.  ^Iiey  mode  large 
tlomandrt  frum  FKnccus ;  and  when  he  had  made  considerable  conces- 
aiuns,  they  iiixiKted  on  farther  demands  which  they  knew  could  not 
and  woiiM  not  be  j*ranted.  Then  they  left  the  camp,  and  set  ont  to 
I^ower  Germany,  to  join  Civilis.  The  general,  instead  of  ordering 
Ills  legions  to  cut  the  mutineers  to  pieces,  allowed  them  to  dc|iart ; 
but  presently,  changing  his  mind,  sent  a  letter  to  Ilereimius  G.illus 
at  Roniia,  Uddiiig  him  |irevent  the  RataviUiui  from  jiassing,  and 
l»rumising  to  follow  with  his  own  army  in  the  rear.  Then,  changing 
Ilia  mind  once  more,  lie  wrote  again  to  Gal  I  us,  ordering  him  to  allow 
tlicm  to  i-asa.  This  shiiflling  conduct  of  Flaocus  gives  goofl  ground 
f«»r  aUKiK-ctiiig  hiiii  of  treachery.  The  Ratavians  reachc-d  IkMuia  by 
tlie  rood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  sent  a  message  to 
(■alius,  demanding  tlmt  they  should  le  allowed  to  pass  in  |«ace. 
'j*lie  legatiM  was  almost  disiMHicd  t<>  comply,  but  his  soldiers  oom- 
|»ellcl  him  to  try  the  fortune  or  a  battle.  The  1st  legion  was 
c<»nii*letely  defeateil,  and  driven  back  to  the  camp.  The  victors, 
taking  no  further  advantage  of  their  success,  continued  their  north- 
wanl  march,  and,,  turning  aside  to  avoid  Colonia  Agrippinensis, 
j*>iiie«l  the  army  of  the  insurgents. 

f  4.  Civilis  was  now  in  commaml  of  a  regtiUr  army ;  and  Qermau 
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tribes  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  eudi  mi  t)ie  Bmcteri  and  the 
Tenctori,  hud  flocked  to  hiii  lUmlnrd.  Uo  ma'lo  an  atteniiit  to 
induce  tlio  two  legiona  winch  liad  rotrcatud  to  Vetera  after  tlie 
defeat  to  embrace  the  cauHo  of  VexiMiHiao,  btit  tlicy  were  oUliiraii! 
in  tlieir  loyalty  to  Vitelliiirt.  IIo  rcKoIvc<l  to  blockmlo  tlio  cnnip, 
and  ranged  hia  troo|«  on  botli  bankn  of  the  Uhitio.  Vetera  waM  not  a 
strong  |x>iiition»  either  by  nature  or  by  art.  On  tlie  west  Kidv  there  wiit 
a  level  approach  to  tlie  pnotorian  gate.  Aii<;uiitua  bad  rpgardeil  it 
aa  a  winter  station,  from  which  the  h*gions  should  go  forth  to  attack 
tlio  Germans,  not  as  a  pUicc  In  which  they  might  have  to  dvfviA 
thcniHclves  against  Qcrmau  assailants.  Lufiercus  ami  Rufiis  IomI 
to  re|iair  the  fortitications,  which  had  sufTonxl  fann  the  cfli-cts  €»f  a 
long  |ioace.  'J*ho  attempts  of  the  OiTmans  to  stpnn  the  |>lacc  were 
unsuccessful,  and  they  were  obliged  to  blockade  it.  Flaccus  in 
tlid  meantime  had  sent  messengers  throughout  Gaul,  to  ulitaiii 
auxiliaries,  and,  on  learning  the  danger  of  Vetera,  desiiatclii-d  liillius 
Vocula,  tlie  legatus  of  the  XXIIiid,  with  chosen  legimiancs 
to  march  to  its  relief  with  the  utmost  si>eed.  Fbu'cus  hiniM-lf 
followed  by  ship.  The  troojis,  when  they  heard  of  tlio  succviiitcii 
of  Civilis,  murmured  loudly  that  Flaccus  was  playing  them  (nhe ; 
and  ill  order  to  appease  them,  Flaccus  read  aloud  a  letter  which 
had  arrived  from  Ves|)asian,  and  sent  the  bearers  in  chaiiia  to 
Vitellius.  When  he  reached  Bonna  he  was  aMttnile«I  by  the 
reproaches  of  the  1st  legion,  who  attributed  their  defeat  by  tlie 
llataviaii  cohorts  to  his  false  promised.  Rut  he  reasHuritl  tbcni  of 
his  gooil  faith  in  some  measure  by  reading  copies  of  the  k*tters 
which  ho  had  sent  to  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Hixiin  for  assistaiH^ 
Auxiliary  troops  from  Gaul  were  already  arriving,  and  the  anny 
advanced  by  Colon ia  to  Kovn*sium,  where  tliey  picketl  up  the 
With  legion,  and  |>rocecded  to  Oekluba  ((lelb),  a  little  lower  down 
the  river.  Here  the  leaders  Vocula  and  Gallus,  to  whom  tlie 
conduct  of  tlie  warfare  was  eiil rusted,  made  a  camp  and  |»mcthiid 
the  soldiers  in  the  ofwrations  of  war.  A)>iKirently  the  deiiicH-alisa* 
tion  of  the  troo[is  was  such  that  the  oHioers  did  not  feel  prej«ire«l  to 
risk  an  action  at  Vetera,  until  tlie  disciplino  was  conrirnied.  Tlic 
temper  of  the  soldiers  is  sliown  by  an  incident  at  Gelduba.  A  corn- 
ship  had  nm  into  the  shallows  of  the  river,  and  Germans  on  ilic 
right  bank  were  trying  to  capture  it.  Gallns  sent  a  colifirt  to 
prevent  them,  but  the  RoinaiiH  were  defeated.  Tlie  soldiem  :iccu8«0 
their  ofliccr  of  treachery,  dragged  him  out  of  his  tent,  le:it  him,  mmI 
kept  him  bound  until  the  arrival  of  Vocula,  who  was  aljsent  on  an 
excursion  against  the  Cugcrni,  a  tribe  which  dwelUd  north  of  tlie 
Ubii,  Vocula  execute«l  the  ringleaders, 
f  o.  Civilisdid  not  confine  his  o|*erations  to  Vetera,    llis  MrtU 
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troo]«  beyoml  the  rirer  Mom,  to  stir  np  the  Mcnai^ii,  Murini,  and 
(Hlier  tiiliet  of  north-€aAt«*rn  Gaul.  Another  bond  ravaged  the 
IjiimIii  of  the  Treveri  and  Ubii.  The  Ubii  were  made  the  mark  of 
aj«cial  hatntl,  because  under  tlnrir  new  name  of  Jtjrippinenieg 
they  •cciiH'd  to  have  renounced  their  German  origin ;  and  their 
coliortH  were  d«fcjitcd  at  Marcoibirum  (DUren).  A  tliinl  baml 
Ihit-atcued  Tiogtintincum.  Such  was  tlio  fttatc  of  aRairs  at  tlie  end 
of  f)ctobi'r  (CU  A.n.)  when  tlie  newn  of  the  grwit  defeat  of  Vitelliut 
at  Cn*mona  arrivetU  The  Gallic  auxiliaries  immediately  doclarvd 
it»r  Vi*iti<ihian ;  at  Noviosium  and  Gclduba  tlie  legions  took  tlie 
military. oatli  to  the  new  Kmfiero.,  but  witiiout  cnthiUiiaKm. 

It  was  now  necessary  for  Civilis  to  declare  himself,  and  sliow 
whether  the  wjIo  object  of  his  revolt  was  the  elevation  of  Ves|)asian. 
1114  mask  coidd  no  longer  deceive  anyone;  it  was  clear  that  tlie 
deliverance  of  tlie  Germans  of  Northern  Gaul  from  the  lloman  yoke 
was  the  aim  of  the  war.  He  sent  a  force,  including  the  eight  veteran 
Rftlavian  cohorts,  agsinst  the  army  at  Gvlluba.  In  their  ra]>i4l 
maa'h  from  Vetem  they  seized  Ascibur^^ium  (Asberg),  and. 
awoo|»ed  down  Ufxin  the  Roman  camp  ko  suddenly  that  Yocula  had 
no  time  to  qtread  out  his  line.  He  placed  the  legiims  in  the 
ci-ntrr,  and  the  auxiliaries  surrounded  them  in  irregular  order. 
The  Imttle  almost  iiroved  a  defc:it  for  the  Jtomans.  The  cavalry 
a«lvancid,  hut  tumetl  and  fled  before  the  firm  array  of  the  Germans, 
ami  brought  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  the  cohorts,  who  were 
then  easily  cut  down  by  the  foe.  The  auxHiury  Nervii  deserted, 
ami  llie  legions  were  being  di/comflted,  when  the  tide  of  battle 
was  turmd  by  an  nnex|iected  reinforcement.  Coliorts  of  tlie 
Vasc«>nes  of  tlie  Pyrenees-* supposed  to  Ui  the  foicfnthers  of  tl:e 
rm»|uos— enrolled  by  Gallia,  when  he  was  governor  of  Tarra* 
cimensis,  liapftened  to  arrive  at  this  moment,  and  attacketl  the 
enemy  in  tlie  rear.  The  Germans,  believing  that  forces  had 
arrived  from  NovA'sium  or  Moguntiacum,  were  disconcerted  and 
utterly  routed.  After  this  victory  Yocula  at  length  advanced  to 
tlie  lelief  of  Yetera,  which  was  sufTeiing  severely  from  want  of . 
Mi]>|>rKS»  ami  siicceeiletl  in  entering  the  ]>lAce  after  a  liartl  fight 
with  the  besiegers.  The  lieasts  of  bunlen  and  tlie  camp-followeni 
weie  pent  to  Novn*sium,  to  l>ring  provisions  by  land,  as  the  enemy 
cunimamleil  ttie  liver.  Ilie  first  supply  was  conveyetl  safely,  but 
on  the  second  <)ccasiun  Civilis  attaeked  the  cohorts  which  escorted 
file  train  of  waggons,  and  cumiielled  them  to  retreat  to  Gelduba. 
VucuU,  having  n«lded  to  his  own  army  a  thousand  chobcn  men  of 
the  legions  i>f  Yetera,  marched  to  GelduUi,  and,  as  the  cohorts 
lefus:^!  to  return  to  Vetera,  proceedctl  to  Nova^sium,  the  head- 
quarters of  Kbccus. 
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f  6.  Hera  t  mutiny  broke  out.  A  doimtive  for  the  lokliers  hmA 
arrived  from  Vitelliut,  aikI  Flaocni  distributed  it  in  tlie  name  of 
Yespasian.  The  ioldier»,  excited  by  llie  canxisca  witlch  followed, 
revived  tlieir  anger  against  Flacciw,  draggal  liiiii  out  of  hi«  tent 
and  Blew  liim.  Vocula  would  luive  exiwriciiceil  the  innie  fate  hail 
he  rot  escape*!  from  the  camp  'in  disguise.  The  anuy  iifMclaiinrd 
Vitellius  Emperor,  although  he  was  already  dtud  (these  tTcnis 
seem  to  have  taken  place  in  the  last  days  of  December).  lUit 
the  legions  of  Upjicr  Germany  soon  dissociated  their  cause  fi«» 
that  of  the  others.  Along  with  legion  1.,  they  placeil  tlk-mselvei 
under  the  command  of  Vocula,  renewal  their  allegiance  to  VespA.smn, 
and  marched  up  the  Rhine  to  deliver  ^(oguntiacum,  which  n-as 
threatened  by  the  ChattI,  the  Usipi,  and  the  Muttiaci.  But  on 
their  arrival  the  enemy  was  already  de[Kirting.  V«icn»a  remained 
during  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Mojsunliacuro.  Civilis  n'liewvil 
the  biockaile  of  Vetera,  and  occn|>iid  the  camp  of  GeUluhn,  wltich 
the  Romans  had  abandoned. 

Sect.  II.— Seoomd  Stior  op  the  Rbvolt.    The  Impkbium 
Galliauum. 

f  7.  On  the  news  of  the  death  of  Vitelliuii,  the  mask  of  CiTilis 
was  finally  thrown  off,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  fi>;htiti^ 
against  the  Roman  i»rople.  The  dt'struction  of  the  CaiHtol  by  fire 
produced  a  ]>it>found  imi»ression  u|iun  thcs«i|ierstitk>usmltid4of  the 
Gauls,  who  lielievcd  that  it  betokened  the  a^iroaching  eiwl  of  llw 
Roman  Kmi»ire.  The  remnant  of  tlie  Druids  iuter|»reUd  it  a^  a 
sign  of  heavenly  wnith,  and  prophisiid  that  the  naiii^is  iimth  U 
tlie  A1|JH  were  soon  to  liccome  the  lords  of  tl»e  world.  A  cuiiM|iir»ry 
had  been  orj-anirxnl  by  Julitis  Clsssiciui,  a  distinguisktl  nobleman 
of  the  Trcveri,  and  prefect  cf  a  stpiadron  of  cavalr>'  which  li»l 
Ibujiht  under  Valeiis  against  Otho.  Ho  renewed  the  d«.-Hign  i.f 
Sunning  a  Gallic  kingdom,  which  had  been  tried  in  vain  by  Sacrovir, 
and  iieriiaiw  contemplate*!  more  recently  by  Vindex.  Ilin  chirf 
associates  were  his  countryman  Julius  Tutor,  and  JuIiiuh  Salfliiiis,  a 
Jiin<'on,  who  pretendetl  to  bo  dtscemlwl  from  a  bastarti  of  Juliai 
Cji'^ar.  The  conspirators  met  in  Cohmia,  and  mnintaiiKtl  mxni 
communications  with  Cirilis.  Their  first  <»bject  was  to  i^ft  rid  •»! 
Vucula,  and  they  accomplishwl  it  by  a  similar  dcreil  to  tliHt  whidi 
Arminius  pnictiseil  on  Varus.  They  induced  Vucula  lo  leave 
Muguntiacuni,  and  descend  the  Rhine  Ui  relieve  Vetera,  which 
was  hard  pressed.  On  the  march  from  Kova»sium  to  Vetera,  tlic 
troo|is  of  Classlcns  and  Tutor  ri»»1e  forwani  on  the  prHcxt  uf 
reconnoitring,  and  entrenched  themselves  at  a  distince.  V*x:tiLi  was 
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uiulile  to  pemiade  them  to  return^and  could  not  enforoo  olMrdience. 
He  wai  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Ko^aiiium :  the  Oaiili  encamped 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Vetera  could  not  hold  out  much  longer 
and  wlien  it  fvll,  the  whole  army  of  the  Ccrmanfi  would  bo  free  to 
attack  Kova*sium.  Under  thcHe  circiimitances,  the  legions  deter* 
mined  to  tlesert  the  caiiDo  of  Home  ami  declare  for  the  imperium 
Oul/iarum,  which  was  lx'in<;  proc1uime«l  by  Claaiiicus,  Vocula 
apiteaknl  in  vnin  to  their  better  feelings,  and  when  he  found  they 
were  deterniinctl  to  join  the  standania  uf  Claiwicus  and  CiviliK,  be 
decided  that  nothing  was  left  for  himself  but  to  die.  Itefore  he 
liad  time  to  make  arrangements  for  a  voluntary  death,  lie  was  Aa\n 
by  an  emissary  of  Classicus— a  legionary  soldier  who  had  deseited. 
The  other  legatl,  (iallns  and  KundMiuH,  wore  thrown  in  chains. 

{  8.  Ihen  Clnssicufl,  assuming  the  insignia  of  a  Uoraan  Emjicfor, 
entered  tlie  camp  of  Nova*sium.  Ilold  though  he  was,  ho  foimd  no 
words  to  express  or  defend  his  assumption  of  such  a  dignity;  ho 
merely  read  out  tlie  oath  of  .allegiance.  The  Itoman  soldiers  swore 
f)«1elity  to  tlie  "  Empire  of  the  Gauls."  The  dream  of  Sacrovir  and 
V index  was  at  last  accoinplii*hed,  if  only  for  a  moment.  Cltisslcus 
and  Tutor  divided  lietween  them  the  work  of  reducing  the  two 
Khine  provinces  under  the  new  empire  whk:h  was  thus  inaugurated. 
Tutor  undertook  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  IVth  and  XXlIiid 
legions  at  Moguntiacum.  Tlie  oflicers  were  slain  and  tlio 
■uhliers  took  tlie  same  oatli  as  their  comrades  at  Nova'sium. 
ClaKMictu  himxelf  |)rocceded  to  Vetera,  where  the  wretched  garrison, 
reiliiced  to  the  last  extremities  of  hunger,  were  supfjorting  life  on 
the  lierbs  that  grew  among  the  stones.  They  sent  envoys  to  tlie 
Ikitavlin  chief,  asking  to  be  pemiittctl  to  leave  the  place  alive,  and 
their  i»myi*rs  were  granted  when  they  took  the  oath  of  loyalty  to 
tlic  new  empire.  lUit  five  miles  from  Vetera  they  wero  treacherously 
attacked  by  the  escort  of  Germans  whom  Civllis  had  ordered  to 
nccoiiiiiany  them,  and  many  were  blain.  Vetera  was  dismantled 
and  Imrnctl,  and  in  like  manner  all  the  other  winter  sta'ions  of  the 
Ii»gions,  incluiling  Donna  ami  Nova'siam,  were  destroyed  except 
Muguiitiacum  end  Viud«inissa.  Ilic  hitter  plnco  was  at  such  a 
dihtancc  that  it  was  (lulte  unaflected  by  the  rebellion,  'llie 
XVlth  legion  and  the  auxilLiries  which  had  surrendered  at 
Nova'Kiuin  and  tlio  1st  legion  from  Uonna  were  commanded  to 
re]kair  to  Aui;usta  Trevcrorum— w  hich  Clns»icus  and  Tutor  doubt- 
lets  intend^  to  make  the  capital  of  the  new  empire — within  a 
given  time.  On  their  march  thiilier  they  had  to  endure  the 
mocking  of  the  iiihabitantH  through  whose  country  they  ]iassed, 
and  one  squadron  of  cavalry»  the  uia  J'iccntimi,  unable  to  endure 
the  shame   of   the    position,  left    the  procession,  and  went  to 
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Moguntbonnu  On  tlieir  way  tliej  fvll  in  with  the  munkrcr  of 
YocttU,  and  dealt  with  liim  as  he  dcierved. 

MimiuN  LiiiKTOoi,  wlio*  had  oonimaDdid  tlie  garriMm  of  VeUra 
di*riiig  the  long  Uockiide,  was  sent  among  otiier  gifts  to  Vi'l&ia,*  a 
Qorman  prophcU'ss  wlio  played  a  |art  in  this  fi'lM*lli«Hi,  and 
exercised  great  influence  over  licr  countrymen.  This  maitlcD 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  nracteri,  and  livcnl  remote  from  the 
abodes  of  others  in  a  solilary  tower  on  the  river  Luppis.  Slie  liad 
predicted  the  success  of  the  CSermans  and  thedettriiction  of  tlie 
hgions,  and  tlie  accomplishment  of  her  iMv^phecy  oiiliniKd  hvr 
power,  blie  was  soon  called  u|k  n  to  exert  it  for  the  {Mir|iose  uf 
hindering  her  countrymen  from  abusing  tlieir  victory. 

Tlie  Ubii  had  been  faithful  to  Itome  thioui;liout  the  rebellion ; 
but  when  the  legions  yielded,  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  tu 
yield  too.  Tlie  question  was  then  a*:ilatcd  by  the  Germans, 
whether  they  should  destroy  Colouia,  or  leave  it  stand in:j;.  Jealousty 
of  the  privileged  position  of  the  Ubii  and  doire  of  plunder  i)rom|itttl 
the  trans-Uheuaiie  tribes  to  coiuiscl  its  destruction,  but  Civilis 
jiidgeil  that  clemency  would  bo  the  better  iK-licy.  The  Tcnrteri 
Sf.*nt  an  enibasKy  to  the  colony,  and  demaiidiil  that  thv  iidiaUlauts 
slioidd  pull  down  their  walls,  slay  all  the  lloiiuins  within  tltrir 
borders,  and  resume  their  Ciennan  habits  .and  institutions.  But  tl.e 
Agri|>(»ineuses  escaped  from  the  fulfilment  of  the&e  rcquiHtiuus  by 
apiiealing  to  the  authority  of  Civilis  and  the  |iro|heleys  VeW«Ui, 
The  Suiiuci,  who  lived  west  of  the  Ubii  on  tie  M<isn,  were  ihm 
retluced;  and  the  Nervii,  Tungri,and  Ikeiasii,  who  still  Uiaiiitaiui-d 
the  cause  of  Itome  undvr  the  leadership  of  Claudius  Labco,  a 
Batavian,  but  a  rival  of  Civilii,  submitted 

f  0.  The  new  Gallic  empire  had  i.o  firm  foundation,  and  was  nut 
destined  to  prosiier.  It  had  spning  up  by  means  of  the  Uataviaa 
'  rebellion;  but  Civilis  and  the  Batuviaus,  although  they  mode 
common  cause  with  Classicus  in  pulling  down  (he  Jlouian  |juwer, 
stood  aloof  from  the  impcrium  Oa/liurum^  The  Germans  hiid  im 
intention  of  throwing  olf  lloman  for  the  s;ike  of  Celtic  rulo.  Bet 
besides,  tiie  Gauls  themselves  were  for  the  n)ost  {iturt  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  project  of  the  'JVeveri  and  the  Lingones.  > Julius 
Sabiuus  cast  ilown  the  broiixe  tables  on  which  the  tieaties  between 
Homo  and  the  Lingones  were  inscribetl,  assunietl  the  luimeol  Cn-sor, 
and  marched  at  the  heail  of  a  disorderly  band  of  his  country  nun 
against  the  Seqiuini.  But  the  Sei|uani  were  laithful  to  Jloiue,  ami 
l«at  back  the  spurious  Ca*sar,  who  deserted  in  the  middle  ol  tli«» 
bittle,  and  by  burning  down  the  house  to  which  he  lle«l  caused  it 
to  be  supiXMcd  that  lie  had  killed  hiiu.'telf;  But  he  really  reiiuiined 
SiAtiiw,  Sit».,  I.  4.  !»•:  C«ittivipf|tte  |>nc«t  Wlrtlw. 
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liiddao  in  a  Mibterraneftn  relraai  for  no  1cm  than  fire  yean,  kept 
alive  by  liia  wife  Efvponina.  lie  was  finally  diiicof  ered,  and  put  to 
death,  along  with  hU  wife,  by  Vc^imiianl  orders. 

llie  deciamtion  of  the  Sequaui  against  the  Osllio  rebels  was 
ioon  confinned  by  the  verdict  of  a  common  council  summoned  by 
tlie  llemi,  who  t<iok  upon  themselves  tlie  initiative  in  thift  crisis. 
It  was  put  to  tlie  stales  of  Gaul  whether  titey  iireferred  **  liberty 
or  iiesce.**  Tlie  Treveri  were  represented  by  Julius  Yalentinus, 
but  the  arguments  of  Julius  Auspex,  a  noble  of  the  Hcmi,  carried 
tlie*da3%  and  a  letter  to  the  Treveri  was  composed  ^  in  the  name 
of  the  UaulA,"  calling  U|iun  tliciii  to  desist  from  war.  Tlie  strongest 
motive  of  tlie  Gallic  states  In  adhering  to  Itome  was  |ierha)»s 
mutual  Jealousy.  Tlie  question  presented  itself:  supiioaing  the 
emigre  of  the  Gauls  to  lie  eMUiblished,  what  city  will  be  (he  centre? 
1'liu  other  states  would  certainly  never  have  subiuiltetl  to  be  ruletl 
fniMi  the  city  of  the  Treveri  or  the  city  of  the  Liugunes.  It  does 
not  a|»tiear  thai  the  idea  of  a  Fedend  Union^like  that  of  the 
Acbaian  League— occurnnl  to  any  of  the  Gallic  patriuts. 

1 1(X  In  the  meantime  Mucianus  and  the  govcromentof  Vespaidan 
were  making  preparations  to  snpjircss  the  rebels  of  the  north,  both 
Uennaiis  and  Gauls.  Q  Petillius  Cercalis  was  appointed  to  the 
command  In  liC*wer,  Annius  Gall  us,  the  geneml  of  Otlio^  in  Upper 
Germany.  Two  of  the  victorious  legions,  the  Vlllth  of  Mwsia 
and  tlie  Xltli  of  Dalmatia,  along  with  one  of  the  Yitellian  legions, 
tlie  XXIst,  whuHe  station  wan  Yindonissa,  were  chosen  for  tlie 
vxjieditioii,  and  marched  northward  by  the  Pennine,  Cottian, 
nntl  Graian  A1|m.  ^forcover  the  XlYth  was  snmmoiiod  fn»m 
llritain,  and  Yl.  Yictrix  and  X.  Gemina  from  SiMiin.  But  llie 
rebels  did  nut  reulixe,  er  at  leuKt  took  no  stc|is  to  meet,  tlie 
tlanger  which  was  appnioehing.  Civilis  was  engaged  In  ]Hirsuiug 
his  enemy  CMaudius  ljibe«>,  in  the  wiKlit  of  Belgico.  Clnsificus  was 
enjoying  his  imeition  !is  beutl  of  an  empire.  Tutur  talkeil  nbout 
<iccupying  the  Alpine  imssfs,  but  omitted  to  do  so.  lie  liad  indeed 
increased  the  forces  of  the  Treveri  by  the  accession  of  the  Yangiones 
ami  other  small  tribes,  and  some  of  the  legionaries  of  Moguntiacum 
jutned  his  army.  Sextilius  Felix,  the  ollicer  who  had  been  set  by 
tlie  le«i«h*rs  of  Yes|iasian  to  wateh  Ihetia,  was  the  first  to  arrive  on 
tlie  scene  t»f  action  with  his  auxiliary  cohorts.  One  cohort  which 
!•«  sent  on  in  atlvnnce  was  n>iit4Hl  by  the  forces  of  Tutor,  but  on 
tlMf  ap|»n4icli  of  the  rest  and  of  the  XXlst  legion,  which  hml 
readied  ViiHlonissa,  the  legionaries  deserted,  and  the  allies  of  tlie 
Tnrveri  fullowe«l  the  example.  Tutor  with  his  Treverans  retruated 
to  l(iii«*iiim,  ami  took  up  a  |iosition  un  the  left  Isink  of  tlie  Nnva 
(Nahe)i  having  broken  dovyu  the  bridge.     But  th$  cohorts  of 
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SexUliiit  erotied  by  a  foKl,  aud  roiiUid  tlie  Trereii  The  Wgioni, 
who  had  betn  compelled  to  po<t  theinaelvei  at  Augusta  TrfreroniM, 
on  the  news  of  this  defeat,  took  an  oath  of  alk*giince  to  VeiqmftB, 
and  marched  to  the  town  of  tlie  Mcdiomatrici,  callc«l  in  older  day* 
DiToduriim»  in  hiter  days  Mettis,  now  Motx.  The  leaders  TuUir 
and  Yalentinus  roused  the  Trevcri  again  to  arms,  and  )iut  to  dcalli 
the  logati  Uerennius  and  Numisius,  wlioin  tliey  liad  kept  |*ri«MifnL 

111.  Petillius  Cerealis  now  arrived  at  Moguntiacuro.  His  cos. 
tempt  for  the  enemy,  and  hU  rejection  of  a  liHUic  levy,  iiif|Nred  hi* 
troo|i8  with  confidenco  and  confinned  tlie  Gauls  in  their  ol«dience. 
lie  united  the  remnant  of  the  legions  of  Moguutiacnm  with-liii 
own  army,  aud  marclicd  in  three  tUiys,  at  tlie  rate  of  nine  lioum 
a  4Uiy,  to  Rigodulum  (HioIX  aliout  ten  mih*s  from  Au*'u«ta 
Treverorum,  lower  down  the  Moiiclla,  pruti'cte«l  on  i*ne  nide  liy 
the  river,  on  the  other  by  steep  hills.  This  plioo  had  Uvu 
occupied  by  a  large  Isind  of  Trevcri  under  VaWniiniis,  wliu  bsil 
entrenclied  himself  behind  ditches  and  stone  UirriemUii.  Ilir 
trooiis  of  Cerealis  boldly  stormed  tlie  |)osition,  and  Valenlinui 
himself  was  captured.  They  then  entered  Augunta  Trt*venintos 
the  soldiers  burning  to  destroy  the  huinc  of  Cliiiuiciis  ami  Tutor— 
a  city,  they  said,  far  more  guilty  than  Cremona,  which  liad  \M 
so  heavily  for  its  part  in  the  Vitcllian  war.  But  tlie  august  city, 
which  was  duntined  hereafter  to  become  the  ca|rttal  of  a  llrl;*ic 
)irovince,  and  even  a  seat  of  Human  Em|M*rors,  was  s|iQre«l  by  tbr 
decision  of  Cerealis. 

When  Civilis  and  Classicus  learned  that  the  Romans  \M 
Augusta  Treverorum,  they  tried  to  tempt  the  ambitk^n  of  IVmliH 
by  otlering  hiiu  the  iiNjtenum  daUiurum*  Cerealis  ilul  not  C^\ 
to  reply  to  the  letter,  whk*h  ho  scut  to  Rome;  and  the  relrb 
)>re)iarud  for  a  decisive  battle.  Civilis  counselleil  deliy,  until  thrjr 
should  receive  reinforcements  from  the  trAiis-ltlieiiane  triU«;  l«it 
Tutor  urged  that  if  they  delayed,  the  Roman  forces  would  le 
increased  by  the  lei^ions  wlikli  had  been  sunnnoncd  froiu  Spain 
and  Uritain.  The  advice  of  Tutor  was  followed,  and  the  forced  uf 
the  insurgents  unexiicctedly  nttackitl  the  Roman  camp.  Augusta 
Treverorum  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ^losolla ;  the  Roman  craiiip 
was  pitched  on  the  led  bank,  to  jirotect  the  town  ai^aln^t  tlie  f^e 
coming  from  the  north.  On  the  night  of  the  att.'uk  iVrralk 
himself  hapiwncd  to  l>e  sleeping  in  the  city,  and  he  was  au-akemd 
by  the  news  that  his  tr«io|iS  were  fighting,  and  getiing  tlie  wur^it 
of  it.  The  enrmy  had  made  a  way  through  the  canifs  roiitul  tbc 
cavalry,  and  occupie«l  the  bridge  which  connect e«l  tlic  town  villi 
the  left  bank.  The  boldness  and  iiresence  of  niin<l  of  the  •:««:») 
retrieved  tlie  fortune  of  the  legions.    Plicing  himself  .at  the  hcsJ 
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of  those  whom  the  foe  had  drivfn  before  them  into  the  town,  he 
recovered  the  bridge,  and,  rpacliing  the  cam)H  rallied  hie  men, 
Krcrythin'^  wai  in  favoar  of  theeDcmy,  and  the  ?ictory  wliich  the 
lluniaiu  iceared  seemed  almuKt  miraciiloui. 

I  12.  'llie  A){ri)i|)iiieiisei  gloilly  returned  to  their  a)le$(ianee  to 

Home;   tliey  mIow  ll:e  Germans  in  their  city,  and  dcetniyed  a 

oolNirt  of  Cliaiici  and  FriManii,  which  was  utatiimcd  at  Tolbiaciim 

(Zul|«icliX  by  makmg   Ihcm  intoxicated  and   then   setting  on 

fire  the  limiso  In  whicli  thoy  Hhunbcred,    'i1ie  rebels  in  Belgica 

wero   supiiressc«l    by  the  XlYlli    legion,   which    arrived    from 

IWitain.    On  tlio  other  hand  the  Britannic  llc^t  was  dofeateil  by 

llie  Canninefati-s,  wlio  were  more  skilful  in  managing  shipa,  Imt 

thia  success  did  not  binder  the  suppresvion  of  the  rebellion.    The 

next  defeat  of  Civilis  took  place  at  Vetera,  where,  having  gathered 

tii^ether  bis  forces  after  the  defeat  at  Augusta  Trevororum,  he  had 

taken  np  a  strong  ii<Mttion.    The  army  of  Ccrealis,  doubled  in 

number  by  the  arrival  of  the  legi<»n8  from  Sfiain  and  Britain, 

|irucoided  (o  Yetero;  but  the  combot  was  delayed  by  the  nature  of 

tlie  gniimiL    Tlie  ficldrt,  always  marshy,  ha«l  been  flooded  by  the 

art  of  Civilis,  wlio  ha«l  built  a  mole  into  the  Uhiiie  from  tlie  right 

bank,  and  so  caused  the  river  to  overfluw.    Thus  the  Itomans  could 

cot  approach  the  cani\\  ami  when  tliey  attempted  to  fight  in  the 

deop  uiarsli,  the  Hatavianf,  skilful  in  swimmin}r,  liml  the  ailvantage. 

On  the  following  days,  Cerealis  drew  out  his  line  of  Ixittle.    'i'ho 

culiurts  aiHl  cavnlry  wore  placed  in  front ;  the  legions  in  the  centre, 

and  a  cbomm  band  in  tlio  rear,  in  case  of  emergencies.     Civilis 

arran«j;ed  bis  forces  in  deep  columns.    The  Cu«4erni  and  Datavians 

were  ou  the  right,  the  trons-Klienancs  on  the  left  and  neanr  the 

river.    The  Germans  began  tlie  battle  by  mi8»iU>ii,  but  could  uot 

firovoke  the  Ituinans  to  enter  the  manih.    When  the  missiles  were 

s|«iit,  tliey  da-w  nearer,  and  with  long  lances  |icrced  the  front 

RUiks  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  slipping  and  tottering  on    the 

margin  of  tlie  motass,  and  could  not  wltli'  tlieir  shorter  weapons 

reach  tlie  assailants.    Then  a  column  of  the  Dructeri,  who  were 

stationed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  swam  across  from  the 

mule  already  mentioned,  and  fell  upon  the  right  wing  of  the 

Itomans.     The  cohorts  seem  to   have  had   the  worst  of  it  all 

akmg  the  line,  but  tlie  legionf,  when  it  came  to  their  turn,  stocd 

their    ground.     The    battle    was   decided    by    the    interposition 

uf  a  klatavian-  deserter,  umler  wlioee  guidance  two  squadrons  at 

cavalry  went  rouml  by  the  extremity  of  the  marsh,  where  there 

was  sidld  ground  and  the  Cugemi  were  keeping  carele^  watch,  and 

attacked  the  enemy  in  the  rear.    The  legions  at  the  same  time 

pressed  on  more  vigorously  in  front,  ami  the  Germans  fled  to  the 
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rirer.  The  approteh  of  night  and  the  nature  of  the  groaml  pre* 
vented  a  purtnit. 

•  1 13.  After  thii  defeat  CiTilia  eould  no  longer  hold  hia  poaitioa 
on  tlie  Rhine,  lie  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the  **  town  of  tlie 
DataTiant,**  which  ii  perha|Ni  tl»e  modem  Clevea,  hut  relmited  into 
the  inland.  He  detttruyed  the  dam  of  the  Illiine,  he«;nn  hy  ]>niflui 
and  fininhed  in  tlie  nign  of  Nero  (55  a.d.),  wliicli  m-at  intomW  to 
divert  the  waters  of  tlie  left  arm  of  tlie  river  into  the  ri*:lit  or 
eaatcm  channel.  When  it  waa  hroken  down,  tlie  m-aters  plungeil 
int«>  the  left  chaiiDcl,  callctl  the  VnhaliM,  and  the  right  chauiR>l,  or 
the  l!hiiie  proi)er,  was  rendered  shallow.  1'he  result  of  this  act  uf 
Civllis  was  that  the  Island  of  the  Batavians  was  made,  as  it  were, 
|Mirt  of  Germany— a  trans-Rlicnaiie  hind ;  instea«l  of  U'in«E,  as 
hefore,  a  iMirt  of  Gaul.  The  remnant  of  the  **  em|)irc  of  the  Gauls**— 
Tutor,  CloFsicus,  and  more  than  a  hundred  Trcveran  senators— also 
fuuml  refuge  in  the  home  of  Civilis,  which  was  now  *'  heyoml  the 
Ithine.**  Cercalis  Icil  his  forous  down  the  river,  and  occu|4i'«l  various 
jiosts.  The  Xlh  was  stationed  at  Arenacum  (tho  villagv  of 
Ityiidem,  near  Clevcs),the  lliid  at  lUitavoduruni  (near  NymufgeuX 
while  culiorts  and  a/ce  of  the  auxiliaries  were  sent  to  (iriiiiie*  aud 
Vada,  places  close  to  each  other  on  the  Valinlis.  Ccrealis  hiunrli 
)>ruhahly  made  the  'Mown  of  the  Hatavians"  hia  hcadiiimrtm. 
Civilis  divided  his  forces  into  four  )iarts,  to  attack  tliese  iiosts  of  the 
Itomans.  The  assault  on  Vada  he  undertook  himsilf,  Grinncs  was 
aMsigne«l  to  Claissicus ;  while  Tutor  and  Verax,  a  nepliew  of  llviliis 
nmrched  against  Arenacum  and  Uatavoduruin.  Tl»o  assault  on 
Arenocum  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  the  jtrefect  of  the  camp  and 
some  oflicers  aud  soldiers.  At  Hatavodurum,  whore  the  UoniaiiS 
were  huilding  a  hridge  across  the  river,  there  waa  an  indccisirs 
skirmish.  On  the  Vahalis  the  fighting  was  more  serioua.  Julitu 
nriganticus,  another  nephew  of  Civilis,  hut  his  hitter  foe  and  a 
faithful  adherent  of  thu  Romans,  was  slain;  and  tho  Genuall^ 
reinforced  hy  Tutor  and  Verax,  were  wiuning  the  da}',  wlien  tbe 
arrival  of  Cerc;ilis  with  a  hand  of  cavalry  decided  the  Intlle  ui 
favour  of  the  Romans.  The  enemy  were  driven  into  tlio  river. 
Civilis  and  Verax  cmiapcd  hy  swimming,  and  Tutor  ainl  CIo-hhicus 
were  rescued  hy  hoats.  Tlioy  would  have  Uen  capturcil  if  iImj 
Uoman  fleet  had  come  in  time. 

1*he  conduct  of  the  camiiaign  hy  Ccrealis  had  hecn  markeil  hy 
great  want  of  caution  and  great  good-luck.  He  did  not  mature  lU 
jilans,  and  yet  they  generally  succeeded  ;  fortune  favoured  him  wltca 
he  ou^lit  to  have  faileil.  But  his  careliiwiiesa  aliout  details  of 
discipline  proved  almost  fatal  to  him  a  few  days  after  tbo 
victory  of  Vuda.    New  caniiis  were  lieiug  constructed  at  Novnrsiuui 
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ami  Bonim,  as  winter  wm  a|ipnMicbing,  and  Cerealii  tailed  up  tbe 
ItliiiM  to  inspect  Ibeni,  An  escort  of  foot  acomiipenied  binii 
niarclitng  aloii^  the  banks»  ami,  as  he  was  retaming,  the  trans- 
Jtlienane  Germans — ^IVncteri  and  Brocteri,  doubtless— who  were  on 
tbo  watcb»  observed  tliat  tlie  soldiers  did  not  keep  together,  and 
were  careless  about  their  night  encampments.  Clioosing  a  dark 
ni^ht,  tliey  entered  the  camp,  cut  the  ropes  of  some  of  the  tents,  and 
niaNnacrtHl  the  soldiers  wlio  were  unallo  to  extricate  themselves, 
Ih^y  also  dragged  away  the  vessels,  iiichitling  the  ''pnetorian 
•liip**  of  tlie  commamler,  which  was  towetl  up  tlie  Luppia,  and 
imrsented  as  a  gift  to  Yeleda.  The  cause  of  this  disaster  was  that 
tlie  watch  had  fallen  asleep,  having  been  ordered  not  to  sound  the 
huTimi  or  trum|)et,  le:it  they  should  disturb  Cerenlis,  who  was 
ciigagal  in  a  love  adventure  sunicwhero  in  the  neighbourlioud. 

Civilismjou  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  Vahalis  aiHl  retreated 
beyond  tlie  true  Ithine  into  the  country  of  tlie  Frisians.  Hie 
Jtoinaiis  tlien  crossiil  the  Valialis,and  laid  waste  the  DalaVi.iu  Inland, 
siaring,  liowever,  the  firivate  losscsHioni  of  Civilis,  in  order  to 
excite  the  siispicicins  of  his  coimtryn*en,  just  as  Archidamus  liad 
s|ared  tlie  jMOiierty  of  Pericles  in  the  Peloponnosian  war,  and 
Hannibal  that  of  Kabius  Maximim.  lUit  the  Ikitavians  were  reaily 
to  return  to  their  allu<«iance;  the  trans-Uhenanes  were  ready  to 
make  peace;  and  Civilis,  set'ing  the  inclinations  of  his  followers, 
nmolntl  to  Mive  lib  own  life  by  capitulation,  lie  sought  an  inter- 
vivw  with  Cermlis.  A  bridge  across  tlio  river  Nalialia— |ierha|>s 
tlie  YnscI  or  the  Vecht— was  severed  in  the  centre,  and  the  two 
k*aiU*rs  oonventod  fruiii  the  broken  extremities,  and  matle  their 
terms.  No  reconl  remains  as  to  the  ultimate  fate-  of  Civilis  or  of 
his  f  lallic  allies,  Classicus  and  Tulur.  The  Ikitavians  resumed  the 
aame  |iu«iti«m  which  they  had  held  before;  they  paid  no  tribute,  but 
were  largely  employe«l  as  auxiliarien.  The  sulmilsslou  of  the  trans- 
Itheiiaiie  iiermanx,  wlio  took  |iart  in  the  war,  is  shown  by  tlie  fact 
tliat  tlie  |»ro)>lii'leRS  Velc-da  was  conveyed  as  a  captive  to  Ituine.  We 
may  take  it  for  granle«1  that  Mucianus,  who  along  with  the 
Km|ier«»r*s  si>n  lN»mitian*  ha>i  come  to  Lugudunum,  in  order  to  lie 
iK^r  the  sot-ne  uf  oiK*mtioii^  had  a  dvciHivo  voice  in  making  the 
tinal  n«-gutiatiuns. 

{  II.  Ilie  revolt  of  Civilis  could  never  have  taken  ]>laco  bnt  for 
tlif  strange  )toNiti«>n  in  whirli  tint  Roman  Empire  was  placed  aHer 
tlie  death  of  Nero.    It  was  a  ilitvct  consequence  of  the  action  of 


•  Till*  rlmiaiManc«>  gaVt  tlie  |ioii 
SlUw  AN  i^^iurtuiilljr  uf  »klrrMliig  tUt 

KlNfW^ir  IhUMlllMl  (III.  •«»")  M 
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die  Oermanio  lej^ions,  and  U  merely  auotlier  act  of  tlie  same  drunt 
to  wliicli  the  cif  il  ware  in  Italy  belonged.    It  exbibitJi  tlie  iiilstnist 
i»f  ofticen  and  relaxation  of  discipline  wliicb  generally  prerailed.    If 
the  legions  asserted  at  Bctriacnm  their  part  in  the  Empire,  tlie 
auxiliary  troops  asserted  themselves  in  the  movement  of  Civilis.   It    i 
was  |>riniarily  a  rebellion  of  the  nuxiliarios,  btit  it  involved  in  it<    | 
train  agqrcsisions  of  the  free  Oerinans  lieyoiul  the  Itliine,  ami  the 
attempt  to  set  up  a  Gallic  empire,    (civilis  has  been  called  a  mic- 
cessor  of  Arminius,  and  Aniiioiuff,  like  liini,  had  liccn  an  oflicer  in 
tlie  Roman  army.    But  it  muBt  bo  remcniU'retl  that  the  Clienuioitii 
were  only  tributaries,  and  did  not,  like  the  Ratavianx,  sup|ily  ilie 
army  with  recruits.    TJie  Ritavian  war  was  projierly  a  ivvult 
within  the  army  itself,  though  it  accidentally  assumed  lar^r  / 
|>ro|iortions. 

Civilis  has  also  been  called  a  successor  of  Vindcx,  but  this  is  doe 
to  a  misconception.  Civilis  indectl  usc<l  tlie  name  of  Vcsiasiau, 
as  Vindex  uwd  the  name  of  Gallia ;  but  tlie  idea  which,  accordiog 
to  all  ap|«flrancc,  Vindex  clK-riKheil  of  making  a  Gallic  kingilKii 
was  renewed,  not  by  CivillH,  but  by  Classicus,  Tutor,  and  ^bintu. 
'i1ie  Batavinns  and  the  Gauls  had  a  common  interest  in  thtir 
hostility  to  Rome,  and  so  far  they  co-o|%ratcd;  hut  Civilb  liwl 
nothing  to  do  with  the  imjHU'iuia  OaflMrum,  It  is  rcnuirkalilt, 
howcvor,  that  thcstalcM  which  took  the  leading  partincstablikliiii^ 
the  Gallic  kingdom,  at  which  Vindex  had  aimed,  were  the  Trcreri 
and  Lingoncft,  the  very  )ieople  who  had  refiiHe«l  tti  join  his  cnter|>riiie, 
and  had  sided  with  VergiiiluH  UufuH  agniiiHt  him.  On  tlie  otlK-r 
hand,  tlie  Sequani,  who  liiul  sup|)oKed  the  cause  of  the  Aituitaiiiaiis 
dcclinitl  to  move  when  the  same  cause  was  represented  by  'J'n'veniiui 
and  Lingons.  'J'he  events  of  the  rebellion  show  clearly  tliat  tU  , 
Gauls  in  general,  aimrt  from  a  few  disnlTected  tribcat,  had  cmiic  lo 
see  that  their  true  interests  were  liest  servetl  by  remaining  fnithful  I 
to  Route.  They  saw  that  to  win  freedom  by  the  help  of  Genuam 
beyond  the  Rhino  would  only  bring  upon  them  a  new  Ariovistus. 
It  should  also  bo  remarked  that  the  fiart  played  by  the  free  (lerniaw 
was  a  small  one.  The  revolt  only  anecleil  tlKiso  trilies  which  dwi-llid 
close  to  the  Roman  UmrHf  and  did  not  call  furth  any  moveifNtit  iu 
central  Germany.  Moreover,  the  motive  which  attracted  tlie 
Rructeri  and  Tencteri  to  the  Uatavian  standard  was  ratlier  ibe 
hope  of  imnie<liate  plunder  than  the  ex|>cctation  of  any  lasting 
success  against  the  Roman  power. 

i  15.  When  the  revolt  was  quelleil,  Vesjiasian  ailoptcd  the  wi« 
policy  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones.  It  was  nf  course  inipoesibU 
to  ignore  the  conduct  of  the  Germanic  legionaries  wlio  liad  faikd 
io  signally  In  meeting  the  resimnsibility  which  ha«l  fallen  to  their 
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•haro^wlio  ]\$d  taken  Um  o«th  of  AllegUnoe  to  the  Julias  of 
Trier.  Tlie  four  leglon«  of  the  Uwcr  )>rovince  (I.,  V.,  XV.,  XVJ.) 
aiitl  one  legion  of  ilio  Upper  (IV.  Maoedoniai)  were  brokni  up ;  tlie 
XXIIinI,  the  legion  of  Vocula,  was  pardoneJ.  But  Vetipasian 
liail  learned  a  lenaon  from  the  rebellion,  and  he  mnde  a  very 
iin|iortaiit  change  in  the  organisation  of  the  auxilia.  The  cohorts 
an<l  aim  no  longer  consisted  of  men  of  the  same  nation.  Batavians 
aimI  'J^reverans,  for  example,  were  scattered  among  all  the  auxiliary 
regimen tri  indiflfercntly.  Moreover,  the  command  of  the  auxiliaricii 
was  no  lunger  entruMicd  to  naiivcH,  like  Arminius  and  CiviliM,  hut 
til  in«*n  of  Italian  origin;  and  tlicM  truo|is  were  not  employed  in 
tlie  mrlghbourliooil  of  their  homes.  The  result  was  that  a  rebellion 
like  that  of  Civilis  did  not  occur  again. 

Hbct.  III.— Tiik  Uivolt  ok  Jumka  and  Ukstructiox  or 
Jkrusalrm. 

I  10.  In  regard  to  the  Jews,  Claudius  followed  the  policy  of 
Tiberius.  Hieir  worship  was  checke<l  in  Italy ;  but  toleration  was 
graiiteil  to  them  in  their  own  land  and  in  the  east.  CMaiidius  went 
e%'en  furtlier.  lie  gave  all  the  lands  which  had  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Herod  to  his  friend  Herod  Agrip|)a,  thus  returning,  as  he  loved 
to  do,  to  the  system  of  Augustus,  ily  this  means  direct  collision 
between  the  Uoiiians  and  Jews  was  avoide«l ;  Agrip|)a  acted  as  inter* 
meiliate.  But  when  he  dicil  in  44  a.d.,  his  son  Agrippa,  aged  seven- 
teen years,  was  conKidercd  too  young  to  take  his  fulier*s  ])lacc,  and 
JiHlea  was  once  more  ma<le  a  |>rovince  of  subordinate  rank.  From 
this  moment  a  spirit  of  hatruil  and  rebellion  ffrmented  in  Judea. 
The  Jews  hod  ni>t  forgotten  how  G.uus  had  insisted  ufion  receiving 
divine  honours;  tliey  feared  that  another  Eioficror  might  do  the 
same,  and  regarded  all  Koinah  Km|Mrurs  as  abontinable.  National 
sentiment  and  religious  bigotry  were  inseparable  f«>r  the  Jews ;  and 
the  fanatics  burned  to  cast  oflf  the  Uoman  yoke  or  die  in  the 
attempt. 

The  insurrection  did  not  break  out  till  GO  a.d.,  but  it  was 
)ireparcil  during  twenty*two  years.  The  great  fault  of  the  Romans 
was  tliat,  instil  of  stamping  out  the  elements  of  opfiosition,  they 
tricil  U>  humour  an  ira'concilable  people,  and  yielded,  wlierover  it 
was  possible,  to  the  prejudices  and  absurd  demands  of  the  Jews. 
Hiiis  a  Hoinan  soldier  was  executed  because  he  had  torn  a  roll  of 
the  law.  Another  mistake  was  that  too  small  a  military  force  was 
ke|H  in  the  |*rovince  and  was  mainly  ret^ruited  from  the  |Hrovince 
itself.  As  for  the  Jews,  they  brought  their  destruction  upon 
themselveik     The  high   priests  were  worthless  and  violent,  and 
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took  advaiitage  of  the  yielding  spirit  of  tlioir  nikn  to  make 
most  imrcaaoniiblo  doiiiamltf.  During  tliceo  twenty-two  yesiM  tlie 
Komaiis  were  oooiiniially  to'iug  to  MU|>prcfi  tlie  bri<:anilii  of  tlie 
iiilla,  wliom  the  Jewa  called  Zraloti.  They  combined  tlie  afiirit  U 
the  robber  with  that  of  the  religious  fanatic.  CuKpiuH  Fadiis,  the 
fint  procumtur  under  Claudius,  ruiiteil  them  out  of  their  strxNiglM4d« 
and  flew  tlicm.  Ihit  the  evil  brnke  out  a<;ai:i  under  hia  auccetu'ir, 
'J'ibcriui  Alexander,  a  nephew  of  the  philoM»pher  IMiilo,  and  lio 
kticoecded  in  capturin;;  two  noted  leadem,  Jaoubus  and  Simon,  mnn 
of  Judas  the  Galilean,  whom  he  crucified.  There  was  a  constant 
feud  between  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  the  latter  district  was 
subject  to  the  incursions  of  armed  bambt  of  Galilean  bri^^ainls.  Tlii« 
letl  to  a  serious  collision  in  the  year  5*J  A.n.,  in  which  lTmnii<lius 
QiiatlmtUH,  the  governor  of  Syria,  was  uUi^^cd  to  interfiTO.  The 
tilfair  was  attributitl  to  the  rivalry  of  the  two  pruciimlors,  Cumanus 
of  Galilee,  ami  Felix  of  Judea  ami  Samaria;  and  Quadmtus  having 
held  an  investigation  |Hmished  I'unianus,  and  pleased  tlie  Jcwi 
by  executing  a  tribune,  named  Ccler,  in  Jernsnieiii.  Felix,  who 
was  e«|ually  to  blame,  escaiieil,  because  he  was  the  Ijruther  of  tlie 
jiowerful  freedm^n  PalUui,  and  the  hiisliand  of  Agrip|«i's  sister 
Drusilla.  The  troubles  continueil  under  Festus  and  AlUuiis,  llie 
•uccesuors  of  Felix.  War  against  Home  was  preached  in  the  strixls; 
miracles  and  prophecies  were  the  order  of  the  i\\y  ;  the  Zeakits  of 
the  hills  were  as  violent  as  ever.  There  was  no  real  grievance.  It 
was  not  the  case  of  an  oppresseil  iieople  rising  against  o| (pressors,  or  j 
bondmen  struggling  fur  their  fatilom.  The  war  was  due  to  tlie  I 
fanaticism  of  short-si;;hlitl  |ieasants. 

The  authority  over  the  teinpK)  and  its  treasures,  ami  the  noroins- 
tion  of  the  high  priests,  hnd  been  assigned  iir41  a.u.,  not  to  tlie 
])rocur.itor,  but  to  llerod  of  CImlcis,  and  after  his  death  in  4H  A.11. 
had  been  transferred  to  his  heir  Agrip|ia.  In  fi3  a.d.  A!:riii|«  bad 
received,  instead  of  Clialcis,  the  di«tricts  of  l!alaiiea,  Anraniiii, 
Trachunilis,  Gaulonitis,  and  Abilene,  along  with  the  title  of  kiiif. 
and  two  years  later  he  received  from  Nero  Tiberias  and  Tarithes 
in  Galilee,  and  Julias  in  Penea.  Agrippa  stood  by  the  Ktsuaw 
faithfully  throughout  the  Jewish  war. 

f  17.  Tlie  insurrection  broke  out  under  the  firocurator  Oesnitf 
Florus  (04-CG  A.n.).  Cwsarea  was  iiiluibited  by  Greeks  eikI  Jesn^ 
possessing  the  same  civil  rights,  the  Jews  liein;;  tlie  more  minieruv. 
Hut  under  Nero  the  Greeks  dis|Mited  the  rights  of  the  Jeu^  sml 
appealed  to  the  government  at  Home.  Ihimis  decided  in  farusr 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  citizenship  was  declared  tu  bo  a  |»rivilfgo 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  Jews  (02  a.u.).  This  decision  kd  to 
tumults  in  the  toan.     Finally  the  Jews  left  Ca>sarea,  but  vm 
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coiopellad  liy  tlio  governor  to  return,  and  then  nUiishtttred  in  a 
street  riot  (Aug.  0,  66  A.9.). 

In  tlcrutalein,  tliingv  camo  to  a  criaia  at  the  fame  time.  Tlie 
J«fws  were  «1ivMleil  into  two  partiei;  the  men  of  moderation,  wlio, 
IMjttinx  their  trust  in  the  Loid,  were  ready  to  endure  lloman  rule 
witlioiit  ffMiritance,  awl  the  men  of  aotioo,  who  rctolved  to  foimd 
tlK»  kingdom  of  heavin  hy  tlio  swonl.  Tlie  former  were  I  he 
IMmriiiccii,  the  latter  the  Zcalotn,  and  the  |)owcr  of  the  Zealots  was 
un  tlie  increase.  To  (liis  party  belonged  Kleazar,  s(»n  of  the  high 
ftricHt  Ananias.*  lie  was  a  young  man  of  uiiright  cliaracter  ;  but  it 
liaM  been  said  of  him  that  his  virtues  were  more  dangerous  than  his 
fatlicr*s  vices.  Ho  was  overseer  of  the  Toxui»le,  ainl  lie  forbade 
tlH«e  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Jewish  faith  to  present  oAerings  to 
Jvliovah  in  the  o«itcr  court,  altliough  this  had  always  been 
iwniiittiil  by  tradition.!  He  rcfuscil  to  listen  to  tlie  remonstrances 
t*f  the  wiser  Jews,  The  moderate  party  re8olve«l  to  make  an 
attciii|ii  to  put  down  the  fanatics.  They  asked  the  Itomans  ami 
King  Agrip|ia  f<.>r  help;  and  Agrippa  sent  some  cavalry.  But 
Jcriwaleni  was  filleil  with  extreme  |inlriots  ami  des^ieradocs  known  as 
•*  nicH  of  the  d;ijzgcr,''  who  were  aiuly  to  exterminate  supporters  of 
Uoiiian  rule.  The  Itoman  garriitou  in  the  cltailel  was  sur|)rised  and 
cut  to  pieces.  The  greater  nuiuher  of  the  moderates,  the  soldicri 
«>f  AgripiNi,  and  sumo  Itoinans,  occu{rted  the  kiug*s  jialace  on  Zion, 
iMit  cfiuM  not  maintain  their  ixwition  against  ovcrwlieliiiing 
utuiiberM,  ami  raistulated.  Free  doiiarturo  wan  refiisi'd  to  the  lUMuans, 
Ihu  they  were  assuretl  that  their  lives  would  be  spared.  But  they 
wvTv  diHaniied  and  cut  to  pieces.  Ananias  the  high  priest  ami 
iMlier  Ir.iderH  of  the  iiimlcrato  jiarty  were  slain.  After  the  victory 
a  tjiurrel  l»roke  out  between  Kleaxar,  wlio  seems  to  have  felt 
r«'iiH>rm5  ft»r  the  |N'rtidy  of  his  followers  ami  his  father's  death,  ami 
MaiitUicm,  the  niOKt  vi«»leiit  of  **  tiie  men  of  the  dagger."  It  cuded 
ill  tlio  execution  of  Maimheni. 

Thus,  in  (*a*sarca  the  foes  of  the  Jews  hail  slatightereil  the  Jews; 
in  Jenu<a1em  the  Jews  had  slaughtered  their  foes;  and  it  was  said 
tliat  both  events  hap)iened  on  the  same  day.  Other  Greek  towns 
followetl  the  example  of  (!(esarea.  The  Jews  in  Damasclu^  Oadara, 
Scythopolis,  Ascalon,  were  massacred.  The  bitterness  against  them 
liroke  out,  too,  in  Alexandria,  and  the  street*tumults  required  the 
interference  of  the  Boman  troo|M.  As  soon  as  Ccstius  Gallus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  heard  what  had  happened  in  Jerusalem,  he  set 
forth  with  his  troops  to  put  down  the  insurgents.  His  army  con* 
sisU>d  of  aliout  *JO,000  Boinan  soldiers,  ami  13,000  auxiliaries  from 

•  TiM  MUM  v1h>  to  calM  *  *«  whitcd  f  Even  oirrinfi  to  AuguMttt  Ud  been 
« 41  **  In  Uw  ikl<  y  lAc  AfmUt,  .  Alfcmtd. 
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the  dependttit  kingdomfl,  nloDg  with  foittt  of  SjriMi  militia. 
Having  taken  Joppa  and  alaln  itt  inliabitants,  be  marclicd  on 
Jeroga)«m,  and  itood  before  ita  walk  in  September,  But  tiie  stroD^ 
fortificationa  defied  him,  and  lie  was  driven  boclc  wiili  eerioiM  luu. 
Tlie  news  of  tlie  failure  of  Oallus  reacboil  Xtrru  in  Onvce,  aud  Im 
appointed  Muciaiiiis  legatus  of  Syria,  aud  a^^HigiKnl  to  Ve«|asbu  tU 
tanlc  of  quelling  the  JewiHli  rebellion,  as  nn  indc|)en<U*nt  le^atUH. 

§  18.  Tlio  three  legions,  which  ha«l  been  scut  from  tlie  lllyrio 
lauds  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Parthia,  were  {icrhaps  alnatly 
returning  to  their  original  stations.  If  su,  thoy  wore  now  sent 
buck  oil  account  of  the  rebellion.  Two  of  them,  V.  Macedoiiica 
and  XY.  Aitulliuaris,  were  given  to  VeHii(uian,nl<'ng  with  one  of  tlio 
Syrian  legions,  X.  Fretensis.  The  other  additional  legion,  IV. 
Scythica,  took  the  place  of  the  Xtli  in  Syria,  aud  reinaiuetl  tlicra 
])ermaueiitly.  In  addition  to  his  thnK)  h'gions  and  tlR*ir  auxilia, 
Vespasian  had  largo  bodies  of  trooiis  ctiUtribtited  by  tlie  dcf^tMleut 
kings  of  Commagene,  Emosa,  and  Naljatea,  as  will  as  by  Agrii»t«. 
The  whole  army,  amounting  to  more  than  50,000  laeu,  wss 
mustered  at  Ptolomais  in  af  ring,  07  A.n.,  aud  entered  Tsloitiiic. 
Tlie  entire  country,  Onlilco  and  Samaria,  as  well  as  Judco,  wsi 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  with  the  exception  uf  tlie 
Greek  towns.  They  had  taken  aud  destroyed  Anthcdoii  aikl 
Gaza,  but  after  they  had  failed  at  Ascalou,  they  cunfinedtlienf 
selves  to  defensive  measures,  and  di«l  not  meet  tho  Honuins  in  the 
open  field.  Vesiiasian*s  { Jnn  was  slow,  Uit  sure.  I  le  deci«lcd  to 
make  no  attempt  against  Jerusalem  until  ho  had  isolated  it  hy 
reducing  tlie  surrounding  districts.  'J'lie  first  caiiiiiaigu  wu 
occutiied  with  the  reduction  of  Galilee,  and  tho  coast  as  far  si 
Ascalon.  In  this  warfare  tho  historian  Josephus  plsycil  a  omi- 
siderable  part.  The  siege  of  Jotaiiata,  which  he  defendcil,  lait«d 
forty-five  days.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  moderate  {arty,  but 
was  appointe«l  commander  in  Galilee.  Josephus  esca|icd  with  \M 
lift*,  and  found  favour  with  Vesfiasiau,  wIiom)  client  he  luTSiuf, 
adopting  the  name  Titus  Fhivius.  During  tho  following  winter, 
Ves| Asian  kept  two  legions  at  Coisarea,  and  stationed  tlie  thinl  st 
Scyihopolis,  BO  aa  to  cut  off  communications  between  Judea  aiiJ 
Galilee.  In  the  s|iring  of  G8  a.d.,  ho  proceeded  tn  occupy  tU 
regions  beyond  the  Jordan,  including  the  imiiort.int  towiis  i/ 
Gudara  and  Gerasa.  Tho  fugitives,  who  were  driven  fruiu 
their  homes  by  the  lloman  soldiers,  fiocke«l  to  increase  tls; 
multitude  oollecttid  in  Jerusalem.  Ves|iaftiau  then  timk  up 
tiuarters  at  Jericho.  Samaria  was  occupied  in  tho  north,  Muuiea 
in  the  south,  and  the  legions  nero  abr>iit  to  advauco  on  JeniHakMu, 
when  the  news  of  Nero's  death    arrived.     Yes^sisian  was  vt 
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dispotod  to  put  himieU  in  a  false  poeitton  by  eontinalng  to  act  aa 
le^itMv  until  his  powers  should  be  renewed  by  Nero*s  suooessor. 
]4iUtary  o|)erations  were  tben'fore  suspended,  and  before  Galba 
c<«ul«l  send  Ids  ounnnands  to  Vespasian,  winter  bad  approached. 
Tlie  fiill  of  (Ullja  and  tite  struggle  between  Otbo  and  Vitelllus  gave 
tlio  Jews  a  still  Imi^cor  respite;  ami  wh^n,  after  the  {iroclamatioQ  of 
Vitalllua,  VfN|MiHian  U*gan  to  rcHUino  u|M'ratioua,  bi:i  own  elevation 
a^ln  interrn[ited  tlie  warfare,  and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  70 
A.I*,  that  his  son  Titus  marched  agiinnt  Jerusalem  to  end  the 
iiii!«"ml»le  epifkxle. 

I  19.  Jerusalem,  in  the  meantime,  was  a  scene  of  wild  c  jnf  ition. 
Tho  lender  of  the  m«Mlcnae  imrty  had  been  slain,  the  Zealots 
reigtied  Kn)»reme,  and  (|uarrcllcd  and  fought  among  themsi'lves. 
l^liero  were  threti  main  ]inrties.  One  hemlctl  by  Klearjii,  nan  of 
Siinon,  ami  coiitfiHting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jenumlem,  occupied 
tlie  inner  encliKiure  of  tho  1  cmple.  The  outer  ct>urt  of  the  Temple 
was  liehl  by  John  of  Giscali  and  his  Galileans.  Another  imrty, 
uiMlcr  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  of  Gerasa,  held  tho  uiiikt  town,  the  hill 
of  Zion.  hni  wlien  tlie  Romans  came,  these  factions  composed  their 
UifTcrenccs,  and  fonght  side  by  side.  Klcazai^s  iMirty  plscetl  itself 
under  John,  and  thus  the  rivalry  was  narrowed  to  two  com|)etitors, 
SiiiKm  in  the  city  and  John  in  the  Temple. 

^*itiis  might  have  blockaded  the  city,  and  Uarved  tlie  inhabitants 
out,  but  lie  wished  to  inaugurate  the  new  Flavian  dynasty  and 
nmke  his  own  reputation  by  a  brilliant  exploit  Jeru»ilem  was 
dc'foiMled  on  all  sides  by  imiiregoable  rocks,  except  on  the  north, 
on  which  side  it  had  been  attacketl  by  tho  Assyrians,  and  mon* 
n*ci*ntly  by  Pom|H)ius.  lleroil  Agrlp|ia  had  attempted  to  strengtlieti 
the  fortificatliHis  on  this  acceswiblu  side,  but  the  Romans  had 
jirevented  him.  The  walls  which  he  hod  planned  were  hastily 
miaeil  under  the  direction  of  tho  Sanhedrim  during  the  insurrection. 
Tlie  tank  of  Titus  was  not  an  easy  one.  When  he  had  stormed  the 
outer  wall,  and  iienet rated  into  the  new  city,  a  second  wall  met 
him  which  he  hod  to  pass  lief«>ro  ho  could  reach  tho  lower  city 
CHI  the  hill  of  Acra.  Then  he  had  to  storm  the  temple,  surrounded 
by  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall,  and  the  adjoining  citadel,  called 
Antonio.  The  strong  defences  of  Zion,  on  which  the  upper  city 
w:is  built,  and  the  |Alace  of  Ilerod,  still  remained. 

llie  forces  of  Titus  had  been  increased  by  another  legion  from 
Syria,  XII.  Fulininata.  The  first  wall  resisteil  for  a  long  time 
mil  tlie  attempts  of  the  asiiuilants,  but  at  lcn«;tli  fell  beneath 
ilie  l<ittering-r:un.  Many  of  the  besieged  would  then  have  been 
willing  to  submit,  in  frar  of  the  famine  which  threatened  them,  and 
the  Roman  general  sent  Josephus  to  tlic  wall  to  offer  honoumble 
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termi.  Bui  the  chiefs  woald  not  hetr  of  inrrender.  Then  Titm 
drew  »  wall  of  circnmvnlUtion  round  the  city,  and  cut  off  all 
external  supplies  from  the  inhabitants,  while  tlicy  oontiuucd  lli«ir 
attacks  on  the  second  wall.  Tlie  sufferings  of  the  Jews  fnnu 
famine  became  terrible ;  a  woman  was  known  to  kill  licr  child  (or 
fuud.  At  this  time  a  half-witted  fanatic,  Joshiui,  tlie  mni  of 
Uanan,  went  about  tlie  public  pUwcs  shouting,  "A  voice  of  ruin 
from  tlie  east  and  from  the  weKt,  from  the  mirth  aud  fruiii  i)»e 
south !  "  and  "  Woo  to  Jerusalem  1 "  K(*no  dareil  to  hinder  or 
]*uni8h  him.  One  day  he  uttere«l  a  new  cry,  **  Woe  to  me  almi!* 
aud  at  tlie  same  nion>ent  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  fruni  a  catapult 
of  the  be^iejieni.  All  sorts  of  portents  were  said  to  have  cccumd. 
The  doors  of  the  Temple  burst  open,  and  a  voice  more  than  huiiuui 
cried,  **  J^et  us  deiiart  hence ! "  and  a  great  sound  of  de|«irture  w$$ 
luiu-d. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  srcoml  wall  vss 
]inssed,  and  the  citadel  Antonia  taken.  Hihi  castle,  close  to  llie 
temple,  and  overlooking  it,  was  destroyed  by  the  Itonuins,  txcr\< 
one  wing,  which  was  left  standing  as  a  wateh-tower.  Titus  tlico 
allowctl  considerable  numbers  of  llie  poimlation  to  leave  the  touii ; 
but  tlie  Zealots  rcnuiinctl  deaf  to  the  oz|X)stu1ations  of  Josephus 
and  the  admonitions  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  taken  ca|»tive  in 
the  lower  city.  They  refuscil  to  s|)aro  the  tcm|de  by  timely 
submission  to  the  besiegers.  They  carricil  on  the  work  of  defence 
with  no  regard  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  idace,  and  eveu 
dcsecratoil  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  their  iiresence.  For  a  long  time 
they  baflleil  the  assaults  of  the  Romans;  but  the  di-fencc  of  tlic 
outer  temple-waA  grnduhlly  relaxed,  and  at  leiigih  tlio  b«uniit)( 
missiles  of  the  assailants  set  fire  to  the  northern  i^ortico.  The  tw 
leaders,  John  of  Qiscala,  and  Siiuon,  son  of  Gioras,  with  some  of  ilieir 
followers,  escaped  by  the  connecting  causeway  which  they  broke 
down  beliind  them,  into  the  up|)er  city.  ISut  the  multitude  ami 
the  priests  stoul  firm  in  the  inner  enclosure.  The  l!omniki  wi*^ 
difficulty  ixissed  the  outer  wall,  making  a  isith  for  themsehi^ 
with  the  help  of  fire,  which  soon  Kpreod  and  consumed  the  loyal 
porch  of  Herod.  Many  of  the  Jews  iKTivhed  in  the  flnines,  tlu* 
rest  wore  cut  down  in  a  final  struggle.  I1ic  Tiiiiplo  ami  it* 
treasures  were  burned  to  the  groutid  (August).  The  eliivfs  tftill 
lay  behind  the  defences  of  the  upper  city,  hoiwless,  yet  ftsi»tvnl 
not  to  yield.  Hut  discord  rageil  among  tlie  garri.<«»ii  of  tlie  Ubi 
stronghold,  and  a  large  nimiber  of  Jews  gave  theniselvcnt  np  U* 
the  itomans.  11io  rest  were  reduced  by  faniim*,  and  tlic  chiefs 
at  last  abamloned  the  defence  of  the  ramiiart,  aud  snugUi  nrfii>jp 
in  the  subterraneau  passages  with  which  the  hill  was  lioneyc!oiid««l 
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and  by  which  they  hoped  to  reach  the  valleys  beyond.  The 
Itomant  theu  entered ;  and  ilew,  plundered,  and  burned  (Heptember 
2nd),  llie  tiege  had  lavted  over  ^ire  nMrnths,  but  at  length 
JeniHalera  waa  laid  in  ruina.  Simon  and  John,  unable  to  eicape 
in  tlie  un«len;roiind  gallcrios  and  prcmed  by  hunger,  canie  forth 
froin  tlieir  holeii,  and  aurrendered.  Ilie  life  of  John  was  Hpared, 
iNit  Simon  wan  n^Ncrveil  for  tlio  (rinnii>li,  and  put  to  death  after- 
waids.  Tho^  of  the  inHiir^cnta  who  ii<cii)MK],  held  out  ibr  ycnm 
ill  the  rule  furtresvfs  uf  MaxHa'la  and  Mncliiurufi,  near  the  Dead 
Sea.  Tlie  captiveii  were  put  to  death  or  fiold  into  ttlavery.  Many 
diitl  from  Ktorvatiou,  refusing  to  accept  foiMl  from  tlieir  wanlers. 

I  20.  Altho«i«;h  Vcsfiasian  ami  Titus  distlaiucd  to  add  to  their 
names  the  title  JinlaicUK,  drawn  from  a  |)eople  whom  they  desiHsed, 
lliey  did  not  omit  to  celebrate  a  tiiumpli  in  lionour  of  the  victory  ; 
and  an* arch  was  erccleil  by  the  senate  to  'J*itus  after  his  death 
on  which  msy  he  still  seen  a  sculpture  of  the  golden  candlestick 
with  seven  branches,  which  was  rescued  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Temjile.  Another  arch  was  erected  during  hia  lifetime  in  the 
Circus,  and  tlie  dedication  celebrat«'S  his  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
'*  which  all  Icadern,  kin<:;s  an<l  nations  before  him  had  either 
attacked  in  vain  or  left  wholly  unattemptcd.*'  The  statement 
is  ludicrously  false ;  and  if  we  can  excuse  the  senate  for  ignorance 
of  tlie  Assyrian  siege  or  even  of  that  of  Antiochus  Rpiphanes,  we 
cannot  umlerstaiid  their  ignoring  Pom|ieius. 

Hie  demolition  of  Jerusalem,  which  lay  in  ruins  as  Cartilage  and 
Coriiiih  had  once  bin,  deprived  the  Jewish  nation  of  a  centre. 
Hie  high  iH-iestliood  and  the  Sanhedrim  were  abolislic«l,  and  tlie 
Ihraeiites  were  led  without  a  liead.  The  yeaVly  tribute  which 
every  Jew,  wherever  ho  dwelled,  iisc«l  to  scml  to  the  tem|ile,  was 
now,  by  a  sort  of  hitler  |iarody,  to  bo  sent  to  the  temple  of 
Capitoline  Jii|»iter.  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  Titus 
rrally  wished  to  destn>y  the  'Jcmple  with  all  its  wonders,  or 
whetlier  its  destruction  wns  an  accident  which  he  deplored.  It 
seems,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  that  its  destruction  was  part 
uf  the  political  scheme  which  the  Koman  government  had  devised, 
to  settle  the  fietly,  but  troublesome  Jewish  question  once  for  all. 
It  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  fiict  that  Vespasian  at 
tlie  same  time  closed  tlie  Temple  of  Oiiias  near  Mcm|iliis  in  Kgypt, 
the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  Egyptian  Jews.  Hie  omllagratkai 
was  a  matter  fur  ])raise  to  the  lluman  )iott  Valerius  Flacciis,  who^ 
in  tlio  iuvucatiou  of  his  '^Arguiiautica,"  celebrates  Titus  for 
scattering  the  torches  in  Solynm: 

flulyino  iilKniiitem  puh'crt  fr»trr«. 
8|Nrgenl^«Hiiie  tMf  rt  la  oiunl  iurrt  air»iHeai.  ^  , 
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Judea  becAiM  a  pio?iiioe  of  Uie  Em|iirey  and  the  camp  of  thi 
Xlh  legion,*  which  was  left  at  Iti  garrlaoo,  waa  pitched  od  tlia 
mini  of  the  fulleD  capital.  Uencerorward,  the  trooiM  levied  in 
Judea  were  .employed  eliiewhere.  A  Hcttlement  of  Konian  Tctcrani 
waa  made  at  Kmmaua.  In  Samaria,  the  chief  town,  Sicliem,  vai 
organificd  under  the  name  Flavia  Neaix>lis,  m  a  Greek  city.  Oo 
tlie  other  hand,  Outarea,  hitherto  a  Greek  city,  m-aa  made  a 
Flavian  Colonia  of  Human  ty|)e.  King  Agrijifia,  wlio  liiid  iui»- 
ported  the  Homani  loyally,  retaincil  his  |iofiKetiiiona  as  king  u 
lie  liveil ;  but  on  hit  death,  about  thirty  yearn  later,  his  kiugik«i 
was  incorporated  in  the  iirovince  of  Syria. 

•  The  Xllth  Icgkm  wm  mmiI  Io  C«i»inmI.icU  ;  tlie  Vlli  mmI  XVUi  bttric  !•  iMr 
quMteri  la  Mu«U  and  PanwNiU  rnfieciivel/. 
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DISTRlBUnON  OF  THE  LfiQIOXS 
IX  TIIK  PROVINCES  IN  Yl  a.d. 

TIm  following  (accordlnft  Io  Pfltzncr, 

Qet€kkkU  d€r  nmitchen  Kaitxrl^ionen). 

mm  ilM  dUtrilNitlon  of  ilie  Ic^kiM  b/ 

VrtpMkm,  aAtr  tbe  Mlijugailon  uf  tlic 

ticrmM  and  JewUh  revolu : 

Spain:  VII.Grnilna. 

Ilrllain:  11.  Ankiuiu.  IX.,  XX.  Vidrix. 

Gcnnany,  liower:  11.  A<^ulrix,    VI. 

Vklr.,  X.  Ucm..  X\l.  IUimx. 
Ucrmany,    Upper:    I.    A<Uui-.   VIII. 

AUK..X1.  c'UudU.  XIV.  CJcm. 
PanKoiiU  :  Xlll.  Uiin..  XV.  AHIiiiarit 
XXII.  l*rinilKiiiU. 
X^fAAi    I.    Iidlka,   IV.    Havia,   V. 


AU«da.  V.  MacedmikA,  Vll.Ctote 
Syria:  111.  Oalllca.  IV.  Si^ylMci.  VI. 

Ftrrala. 
Cappailucia:    XII.    FalwlMta.    XVI. 

Flavia. 
Jttiloa:  X.  FrtCmkla. 
Kioiit:   III.  CjmiAicj.  XXII.  tk^ 

lariana. 
Africa:  111.  A ttffiUla. 
llw  total  iiunitjrr  «f  Itglaiia  wai  Ikw 
I  iwviily-tiine,  aa  ai  Nno**  darth.    Tl* 
I  nunilKT  bad  ban  lnrrc««d  Io  tUf|y  hf 
'  OalU.  »Ik»  adilcd  VILiialbUna.    Fmt 
legkNM  bad  lipfu  dUbanded  In  emiac^nrav 
of  Uie  n'\-ult  of  CivllU,  and  IbHr  pl«» 
KUpplk'd  by  ibrcr  im*w  un««.    Tbvt  tW 
uuuibvr  of  iHviilyHiiiie  woa  rcvioroJ. 
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TUB  FLAVIAN   EMPEUOB8.      VK8I*ASIAK,  TITUS,  AXD  DOMITIAK 

(60-lKi  A.n.). 

f  1.  The  work  of  Vmpa^iam.  (*h.inicter,  origin,  iin<l  fAinily.  {  2.  Cert* 
inonj  OB  the  reittoration  of  the  Cnpitol.  Cloeing  of  Temple  of  J«ttiie 
(7 1  A.fi.).  i  X  Titu4  made  «  consort  Aint  pnctorUn  prefect  hy  hU 
latlier.  {  4.  VetpAMnn'*  iiiiitiide  to  the  senate  and  to  the  op|iotition. 
IMridini  PrUcus.  §  5.  Kiiiancet.  §  6.  Public  buildinics*  {  7. 
Prartori.in  f^iianU  rcorgani^ted.  |  8.  Pro^'inclal  administration. 
Craiit  of  I'm  /Min'tm  to  S|Kiiii.  {  0.  heath  of  Vespasian. — 1 10.  Acces- 
siint  of  TlTU^  Berenice.  §  11.  Pulicv  of  Titus.  Spectacles.  §  13. 
Fire  at  llonie.  Kruptiun  of  Vesuviuj  («9  A.l>.).  {  13.  Death  of  Titus. 
— I  U.  (Inrlr  career  of  IKmiitian'.  §  l.'i.  Victory  orer  the  Chatti. 
{10.  Ihimitiaii's  monarchical  iNilicy ;  i)er|K>tual  ceUAorship;  consul- 
shifM.  §  17.  He  imiUtos  Tilwrius.  The  finances.  J  18.  ICerult  of 
Autonius  S.iturninus.  f|  10.  The  Stoic  op|>osition.  Keign  of  Terror. 
Mulder  o(  I>omitian.    {  *iO.  Feelings  of  the  senate,  soldiers,  and  |icople 
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Hi  Km  death.  )  21.  Chamctcr  ami  polkr  of  I>mniii«K.  Hit  ttridactt 
in  nmiters  of  reli^ioii  and  morals.  §  2'i.  BuililiDC«  2:S.  TreaCnie«| 
of  Domitiaa  hy  hUtoriaiit.    Satiro  of  Jurenal  oa  hit  Ctmsilium, 

Sect.  I.— Vkhpasiak. 

{  1.  Tni  ne«r  ruler  of  tlio  Roman  world,  Tittia  Fliivint  Vn. 
]iafiMnus,  Iiah  tlie  distinction  of  bavinjx  fiHindiil  a  new  dynaMy. 
Imlectl  lio  might  claim  to  bo  considcrc«l  a  accoud  Au{{tit$tuK,  mmns 
what  OB  Atigiiatua  clnimcil  to  bo  a  sccuud  RoniiiluA.  llo  waa 
called  upon  to  perform  a  task  of  the  Kimc  kind  an  tliai  wliicli 
Augustus  wrought,  though  on  a  far  liniallcr  scale.  'l*he  conqueror 
of  Yitellius,  liko  the  conqueror  of  Antoniua,  liad  to  pacifjr  the  Ftite 
and  rcHtore  order  after  civil  warn.  Tho  wars  which  followed  tlie 
death  of  Nero  were  not  as  great  in  imiiortanco  or  duration  as  tbcw 
which  followed  the  death  of  JuliuK.  liut  they  wero  serious  enough 
to  {Hit  tho  state  out  of  joint,  and  Ves]iaaian  has  the  glory  of  having 
«(*t  it  right  80  effectively  that  the  machine  went  smoothly  fur 
another  century,  during  which  tho  empire  enjoyetl  pence  anil 
jilenty.  Vcfl|<u»ian  wos  not  a  man  of  originality,  lie  liad  not  a 
vpark  of  genius.  But  then  no  new  ideas  wero  required  lor  his 
work.  He  merely  confirmed  tho  Augustan  systeni  and  rcctifiol 
it  in  some  detnily.  lie  was  fully  ecpial  to  tho  tank  which  fell  to 
his  lot.  It  a^quiretl  strength  of  character,  and  lie  was  stron;;; 
it  required  tho  plainest  conunon  sense,  and  ho  had  no  illusions  of 
im.agination ;  it  requii-etl  caution,  and  ho  was  not  rash ;  it  requtird 
determiiiiition,  and  when  ho  had  made  up  his  mind,  notliin;; 
dctcrrcil  him  from  carrying  out  his  resolve.* 

Tho  elevation  of  a  Sabine  of  humble  birth  to  the  Principate  b 
a  symptom  of  tho  levelling  process  which  was  gra«1ually  mi^in: 
Italy  to  an  equality  with  Rome.  Hitherto,  no  mac  wlio  was  not 
of  high  Roman  <lc''cent  was  reganletl  as  a  \  ossihle  candiilate  f«« 
tho  Empire.  In  appearance,  tlie  homely  Vi'S|M8i.'iu  was  veiy 
difTcn'nt  from  the  arislocratic  AuguMus.  Ho  was  s«|uare  aiid 
firmly  built,  his  neck  thick,  his  features  coann^  liia  eyes  fauall 
As  a  8<»ldier,  he  w.is  com|ie(ent,  Init  not  brilliant.  Ho  had  eii/>ynl 
a  fair  cdui'ati«»n,  and  could  speak  and  write  Ciri*ek  with  eaH*.  lie 
was  careless  of  ap]iearaiices,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  his  hiiniWe 
origin.  Ho  laughed  at  the  flatlery  of  the  |»oets.  wlio  trkd  tu 
discover  %  heroic  origin  for  his  muniei|<il  family.  He  IuhI  aiJ»*rp 
and  homely  wit.  An  aneolote  is  relnteil  c»f  him  that,  having  Irni 
criticised  by  Florus  for  |ironouiicing  the  wonl  yj/iiws/r^ia,  "a 
waggon,"  in  provincial  fashion  pfosUum,  ho  addrcs-^'ed  Florus,  oa 

•  P«rt  of  Ihe  /•»  iU  imfcri9  iwmwhI  ftir  Vci>|«iiau  U  cMwitj  wtt  alio^t  Otap-  "• 
NvicsMia  llliuiralluuti,  l>.  r^^^^I 
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meeting  Mm  next  day,  as  0  Fiaur$*  I le  wm  not,  perhiips,  naturally 
mipcratitioiits  but  while  ho  was  at  Alexandria,  oriental  flatterers 
l»r»ctiaed  on  liia  credulity.  A  blind  man  and  a  ertpple  alleged 
thai  tlie  god  8ora|»i»  had  amurcd  them  that  the  new  Imperator 
foMCMed  the  divine  |iower  of  healing  their  infirmities.  Ycspaidan 
waa  perduailed  to  touch  the  eyes  of  the  bliml  with  his  spittle,  and 
to  place  his  foot  on  the  laine  man;  immediately  the  blind  received 
his  sight  and  the  lame  walked.  Vespasian  was  deceived  by  the 
imiKMture,  and  uiu  filled  with  a  deep  respect  fur  the  oracles  of 
Scrapis.  lie  married  Flavia  Domililla,  and  by  her  had  three 
chihlren,  Titus,  Dumitian,  and  Domitilln.  After  her  death,  he  did 
n«>t  marry  again,  hut  formed  a  i^crmanent  connect  iun,  known  oh 
ctmiHberniuMf  with  a  frecilwonmo,  named  Cccnis,  with  whom  he 
had  been  inliniAto  beAiro  hid  marriage. 

f  2.  VesiKutian  did  not  arrive  in  Itoine  until  the  summer  of 
70  A.D.  Hefore  he  returne«l,  the  senate  had  taken  in  hand  the 
reatomtion  of  tlie  Cipitol,  for  whilo  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
liiiUA  lay  In  ruins,  it  was  believed  that  the  Empire  coukl  not  bo 
proaiierous.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  L.  Vestinus,  a  knight 
of  high  reiMitation,  although  such  works  usually  devolved  uiion 
■ctiaturs.  The  ruimi  of  the  i^d  temple  were  removed,  by  the  orders 
of  thit  lianispiceft,  so  that  the  new  edifice  might  be  ercctetl  on  the 
foundations  of  the  old ;  "  for  the  gods  do  not  wish  the  old  form  to 
lie  changed."  On  the  2l8t  Juno,  bein^  a  fair  day,  soldiers  whose 
names  were  auspicious  (such  as  Valerius  or  Salvius),  entered  the 
arena,  crowned  with  garlands;  ami  tho  Vostd  virgins  along  with 
lioys  atid  girls,  both  of  whose  |Kircnts  were  alive,  sprinkled  the  site 
with  the  water  of  springs  and  running  streams.  The  pnctor, 
llelvidius  IViscus,  then  purified  It  by  tho  bloud  of  a  boar,  a 
wctlicr,  ami  a  hull,  aiMl  having  placed  the  entrails  on  an  altar  of 
turf,  re|ieatetl  after  the  puntifex  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva, 
aTHl  the  |ialruu  gods  of  Ihane,  to  i»roK|«r  the  undertaking,  and  by 
divine  help  raise  the  temple.  'J*hen  he  toucheil  the  fillets  which 
lM>iiiid  the  foundation- stone,  and  it  was  dra:igcd  to  the  sfiot  where 
it  was  destiiietl  to  lie  by  the  combined  eflbrts  of  firiests,  senators, 
koights,  and  the  iK^ople.  Jleapj  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  never 
uactl  fur  profane  puqtoses,  and  nuggets  of  unwrought  metal,  were 
then  cant  on  the  fuundatiuns.  The  new  temple  was  built  on  the 
I  dan  of  the  old  one,  Isit  the  liarusplces  |icrmitteU  Vespasian  to 
raise  it  to  a  greater  litight  than  the  temple  restond  by  Catulus. 

This  striking  ceremony  asid  the  rebuilding  of  the  Gipitol,  were 
a  fitting  inaugiirotion  of  the  era  introduced  by  the  accession  of 
Vcs|ttsian,  an  era  of  ]^ce  and  tranquility.  The  temple  of  Janiu 
was  closed  in  tlie  following  year  (71  a.d.).  after  the  return  of  Titni 
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from  th«  oonquesi  of  Jinkft;  and  the  peace  wliioh  Vcqaste 
lieetowed  upon  the  world  was' (like  tlie/Nu;  jN5rff«ltf)a|)|ifrciatcJ 
by  his  ooQteropoiariee,  celebrated  by  jioelVy  and  im|irMird  oa 
coint. 

1 3.  Vespasian  followed  tlie  examine  of  Augustus,  and  the  mon 
recent  example  of  Gnlba,  in  taking  to  hiuisolf  a  consi>rt  in  the 
Rmiiire.  Boili  the  im>coiisular  iinporiura  and  the  tribunician  power 
wore  conferred  on  his  son  lltus  at  tlie  same  time,  and  Ihua  Titus 
held  a  position  like  that  which  1'ibvrius  licid  in  the  last  years  of 
Augustus,  Tlie  object  of  Vcs|iAsian  was  not  to  lighten  his  ows 
labours,  but  to  sccuie  the  succcKsion  for  his  son.  Titus  was  allowcil 
to  sssunio  more  of  the  im|jeriMl  (irivileges  than  had  been  cmicednl 
to  any  consort  before.  He  woa*  the  laurvl  wreath,  aiMl  rvin  yewo 
ofTcreil  in  his  name.  Ho  also  styled  himsi'lf  Imjicnitor;  but 
while  Vespasian  used  this  title  as  a  i>nunomen,  Titus  bore  it  as  a 
cognomen  (Titus  Ciesar  Imiierator  Vespnxkuius).  The  imsition  of 
lltus  wos  also  rendered  nni<|ue  in  another  way.  'J'lie  dan^^cn 
which  threatened  the  Princiinte  from  the  )iower  which  was  in  tU 
hands  of  the  prietorian  prefect  had  been  clearly  ihown  iu  the 
course  of  recent  history.  The  appointment  of  two  firvfects  was 
one  solution  of  the  diHiculty ;  but  Vcsixisian  found  a  more  ellbctire 
solution  by  entrusting  it  to  his  son  and  consort. 

Vcs|iasian  made  no  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Prind- 
isitc;  but  he  attempted  to  introduce  some  innovstioiis  in  )«actior. 
lie  Bccmi  to  have  laid  less  stress  than  his  |irvdccessors  on  tlie 
tHbunicia  potataii,  and  to  have  even  intcndetl  to  discontinue  the 
oflicial  counting  of  the  years  of  his  reign  as  tribunician  years.  Ii«* 
seems  to  liavo  contemplated  a  return  to  the  fiiat  system  uf 
Augustus  (27-23  B.c.)  which  based  the  losition  of  thu  Piincqa 
mainly  on  the  consulate.  Ho  was  onliiiary  consul  himself  in  cfcty 
year  of  his  reign  except  two  (73  and  78  a.ii.),  nml  his  ^mi  siid 
consort  Titus  was  generally  his  colk'agne.  But  nothing  came  of 
this  unusual  series  of  inii)erial  consulates.  Jt  was  only  teiitatire, 
and  did  not  affect  the  future  development  of  thir  Princiiate. 

}  4.  VeHfiosian  was  reMjicctful  to  the  senate,  but  he  did  But 
pennit  it  such  inde|K*iHlence  as  itenjoyetl  uihW  AngustiiisTibenan, 
Claudius,  and  iu  the  early  reign  of  Nero.  Jly  exea*isin.^  an  iuflueiK'o 
on  its  com|Hisition,  ho  tried  to  render  it  de|K'ndent  on  the  Knifimir. 
'J'his  influence  he  exercised  in  two  ways.  Jly  fre«|iK*iit  osiMitsr 
elections,  which  he  was  able  to  control,  he  increased  the  nuuibrr  U 
the  cvnsufniiMf  an«l  (in  73  a.ii.)  ho  assume^l  the  censondiip  aksig 
with  Titus,  and  exercised  the  censorial  |Hiwer  of  ad  lection  to  the 
senate.  At  the  same  time,  he  created  a  numlK.T  of  latridaa 
dimilies  to  take  the  |4ace  of  the  oKl  nobility  which  was  exhausted. 
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A  new  tuktoency  «lmt«f  from  thU  rvlgn.  YctpiuiAii  aboliilicd, 
cliicfl/  in  fATOur  of  Italianf  «id  provincial^  trinli  ibr  maitUoi ; 
Imt,  00  the  other  haml,  ho  did  not  permit  proceawt  to  he 
iBstltuted  against  dolatora,  and  thi«  clemency  dieplcaeed  the 
Arbtocraojr.  Th<?re  wot  a  party  of  opposition  in  his  reign,  Just 
na  in  the  reigns  of  his  predecessors,  consisting  of  Stoic  and 
Cynic  philosophers  ami  discontented  nohles  full  of  vain  and 
iin|iraotic«l  t1ie«»rics.  Under  Kero,  their  lender  had  been  'Jlirasea, 
uiidcr  Vcspaioan,  it  was  Thrasea*s  son-in-law  Helvidins  PriHcus.* 
lie  was  a  man  of  no  judgment.  Infatuated  with  an  idea  of  an 
iiu|M«wihlo  repuhlic,  dn*amiug  still  of  Cato  and  Drutus — ho  had 
written  a  book  entitled  •'The  PniiKC  of  Oito**— he  was  unable  to 
flintinguish  Iwtwcen  tlic  tyranny  of  a  Nero  and  the  good  govern- 
ment of  a  Ye^jiasian.  lie  not  only  indulged  in  untimely  opposi- 
tion, but  took  i^art  in  conspiracicis  and  at  length,  like  llirasca,  he 
•lioil  a  m.irtyr  to  a  vain  nMjiinition  Vespasian  cauHcd  a  di-croo  for  his 
banishment  to  lie  iiassod,  nnd  then  ordcrctl  his  death.  The  sects  of 
tin*  Siriics  ami  Cynics  were  Imniiihed  from  the  city,  and  hero  popuhir 
»l»init>n  ])roliably  siipportetl  Vcs|iasian.  These  philosophers  kept 
up  a  constant  agitation  by  tlicir  tmcts  ngainst  monnrchy.  The 
Hioic,  Musonius  ICufus,  was  honourably  excepted  from  the  decree 
of  exile ;  he  km*w  thst  the  monarchy  was  a  nccesKity,  and  he  did 
not  Ixirk.t  The  only  other  execution  of  note,  liesides  that  of 
IViacus,  was  that  of  Cu*cina,  the  general  who  betrayed  Vitellins. 
Ilo  was  ]»ut  to  death  fur  implication  in  a  cons|>inicy  (in  79  A.n.)  by 
the  onlcr  of  Titus. 

f  5.  Tlie  most  difTicult  and  most  ungrateful  ]4rublem  that 
Vctiiia<»lnn  was  called  U|ion  to  solve  was  the  onlcring  o(  the  finances 
of  the  state.  The  treasuries  were  empty,  and  a  largo  outlsy  was 
iii^rnily  deniande«l.  Kith  iu  the  provinces  and  in  Itiily.  The  extra- 
vagance of  Noru's  rcij?n,  followed  by  a  year  of  civil  war,  had 
l>liiiige«l  tli6  state  in  Laukniptcy.  Yeitpa»iam  nf]uircd  means  not 
only  for  the  onlinary  exjN'nscs  of  adminintnition,  but  for  carrying 
ont  the  H-ork  nml  rc)>airs  which  had  Ikm-Mi  neglected  during  the  lost 
years,  owing  to  want  of  fumls.  lie  had  to  nnew  the  fortifications 
of  the  Itlilne  frontier,  which  bad  l«rn  dcstroyoil  in  the  rebellion  of 
the  Itatavians,  and  he  had  to  help  Home  ami  ft:ily  to  recover  from 
the  disasters  of  the  recent  wars,     ilc  calcukited  that  a  sum  of 

•  JuvrnAl  Kp«>ftkii    uT    «liM  Micl)  M  j     f  r«ro    |4ii;iJM|iliert«    HmUHim    Mni 

ll«>l%  kllaa  an4  Tlir«i*ra  iiNnl  l»  ilrliik  im  ,  DriuetrliM,  wbo  wi'rv  outregrtiwlx  vlrii« 

ih^  Mriba«jr«  of  tilt  Brnil  and  C'amIim  '  lm4,  wercneni  to  lnUiiito.    Whtn  ih^y 

iv.  3S) :  I  dkl  Did  c««M  their  InvcvUvM  #ven  Alter 

QMAte  ci«i>mU  TliTMeA  llelvkUtt»«iiM  '  tiM  •eittcncv  wm  pMwd,  VrttnaUii  t9* 

Uhthuii  1  fiwMl  to  pam  a  teverrr  icutence,  Mylnf , 

nnttoruM  d  Cm«1  mUIIImm.  •*  1  « lU  aui  kill  a  dug  that  Urk«  At  Mr." 
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40,000,000^000  Mfteroct  (about .  320,000,000f.)  wm  mioirvcl  m 
raiHO  iho  proitrato  ro|mblio.  The  census  wm  lidd  (73  a.ii.)  in 
order  to  set  tke  revenue  In  onler  and  mljust  the  taxatiun ;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  Emperor*8  chief  objects  in  aesumin];  the  ccusundiip^ 
Like  all  rulers  (o  whom  the  task  lias  fallen  of  rojctiing  a  state  from 
fieeuniary  eiubarrasKnient,  he  was  oblij^cd  to  nmke  tlie  burdens 
severe,  and  to  practise  strict  economy.  And  like  all  such  rulers  bo 
2;ot  little  thanks.  His  fiscal  strictncMS  and  jiolicy  of  rHrmchinj; 
made  him  un|)upular ;  ho  was  called  avariciouji  iitid  ixirHiiiciniiHu** 
He  renewoil  imixists  which  liad  been  reinittcil  by  Qalbs,  and  insii* 
tutcd  new  taxes.  He  raisid,  in  some  cases  even  dcHilileil,  tht 
tributes  of  the  |>rovlnces.  He  exercisetl  strict  control  uvcr  the  fiKvl 
oHicers,  who  under  a  carcloHs  rrincciis  were  in  the  liaUt  (if  diverting: 
the  imblic  money  into  their  private  chests.  Home  pieces  of  |Hiblic 
land  in  Italy,  destined  for  the  occu|xition  of  vetcnnis,  bnt  still  un* 
arii^igiied,  had  been  unlawfully  occupied,  and  Yetfiasian  endcaviNfnl 
to  rcMume  thcifcfor  the  state.  He  retrenched  the  ex|ieiiiiesof  tlio 
court,  and  by  his  own  fiugal  life  set  the  example  of  mmlcmtion. 
The  extravagant  luxury  which  liad  |>revaile«l  at  the  courts  cf 
Claudius  and  Nero  seems  to  have  gone  o«it  of  fiishion. 

f  0.  The  great  |mblic  buildingi  which  he  crocte«l  kIhiw  that  lie  • 
succeetled  in  filling  the  treasury.  Tlie  fire  of  Nero's  reign  as  vrrll 
as  the  firo  which  attended  the  fall  of  Yitellius  and  uslKTrd  m  tlio 
Flavians,  had  given  opfwrtunity  for  tlie  erection  of  new  lMiil«liiis«> 
Homo  rose  ngain  from  her  ashes ;  i/oimc  raurtjcu*  U  <inc  of  tlie 
motttHM  on  coins  of  Ves])asian.  lUWides  the  tciii|ilo  of  Juiiitcr, 
already  mcuiioned,  Vcs|)asian  built  a  temple  to  Teace,  tlie  pA\m 
whom  he  prcH'minently  rcverwl  (in  75  A.n.).  'Ibis  teni|Jc  ^-m 
c«inncctcd  with  an  o|ien  place  which  resembled  the  fora  of  Cinar 
aiul  Augustus,  but  was  not  called  ii  forum,  not  lieing  iimiI  Ac 
f<»renHic  imqNises.  It  lay  behind  the  DaHilica  /Kmilia  and  raa  d 
the  Fortmi  Augusti  from  which  it  was  sc|Sirateil  by  the  Argtlftum. 
Domitian  afterwards  connectol  (he  Forum  Aiigui>ti  with  tlie 
Templum  Pacis  by  the  Fvrum  trauBiloriHm,  IMiny  counted  tlio 
temple  of  Peace  among  the  finest  works  in  tlitf  worhl.  Vet(i«iaaD 
deix>!»ited  in  it  the  golden  treasures  which  Titus  broii«^ht  back  funs 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  south-east  side  of  this  place  be 
eri'Cted  a  lempfum  tSacrx  UfhU^  which  sen'cil  A»r  kc«|4og  tU 
archives  of  the  censnis.  But  the  great  work  by  whlrh  Yes|««au 
will  be  remembered  is  the  huge  amphitheatre  which  he  built  in  the 
hollow  between  the  Ksquiline  and  the  Oelian  to  take  tlic  \A$n  of 
the  amphitheatre  of  Taurus  in  the  Oimims,  which  hail  been  burnt 
down  in  the  great  fire,  lliis  building,  now  |ioi>uUirly  known  ss 
•  81  AvwiU«  AbtMil.  Mtlqute  duclliiM  |«r  (TVcllii9^g[^ 
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the  Coloiieuin»  rote  Almotfi  at  high  m  th«  Capitol  Itself,  and  ao- 
vunimoJatcd  nearly  nlnoty-thoiuand  spectators.* 

f  7.  One  of  the  most  important  cares  of  Vespasian  was  ilie 
orfpiDiaation  of  the  prwtorian  guard.  Ilie  cohorts  formed  by 
Vitcllius  out  of  the  Germanic  ]e;;ions  had  In  any  case  to  be  broken 
up;  but  Vespaiiian  bad  to  decide  whether  he  would  accept  the 
iutiovatlun  of  his  prctloccsiior  nnd  form  the  new  guard  out  of  his 
own  victorious  legions,  and  adopt  the  increased  number  of  sixteen 
cohorts  instead  of  nine.  ]k>th  political  and  financial  considerotions 
induced  him  to  letum  to  the  system  of  Augustus.  If  he  filled  up 
tlio  |)ra.*t4irian  coliorts  from  certain  legions  and  not  from  otiiers, 
indolence  on  tlie  one  hand  and  Jealousy  on  the  otlier  would  Ijo  tho 
ncccissary  results ;  while  the  treasury  coulJ  m»t  afford  to  increase 
tlio  nuinler  of  highly-]iaiil  troojis.  lie  therefore  cstaMished  again 
the  okl  number  of  nine  cohorts,  and  renewed  the  practice  of 
rcrruiting  tluin  from  Italians.  In  regard  to  tho  h'gionarics,  lie  hod 
lo  replace  tlie  (Jermanic  trooi«  who  were  diMmissed  in  consequence 
of  tlie  part  they  played  in  the  rebellion  of  Civilis,  by  three  new 
WftioDs  (II.  Adjulrix,  lY.  Flavia  Felix,  XVI.  Vlavia  Firma). 
From  this  time  forth  Italians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  recruited 
an  legionaries ;  this,  however,  was  probably  the  natural  result  of 
thi*ir  iirivilcge,  and  not  due  to  any  enactment  excluding  tliem. 

§  8.  In  the  |)rovincial  administration  which  was  marked  by  the 
apfointment  of  good  governors,  several  changes  took  (dace.  Iu» 
jAiiiunm  was  conferred  ufion  all  tho  peregrine  town-cemmunitk»  of 
Spain,!  and  the  new  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  tribus  Quirina 
(74  A.n.).  The  same  privilege  was  probably  bestowed  uixm  tlie 
Helvetians.  Achaio,  which  Nero  in  his  i>hill)ellenic  enthusiasm  had 
declared  free,  was  mide  tributary  ngiiin,  and  restored  to  the  senate, 
wliile  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  transferred  back  to  the  Emperor. 
Tlie  two  Cilicias  (Hough  and  Smooth)  were  united  as  a  single 
|irovince  undtT  an  imfierial  governor  (73-71  a.d.);  and  Lycia  and 
raniphylia  weru  siiiiilariy  united.  Tlie  de)iendont  kingdom  of 
Cuiiimageiie  was  incoqi'irated  in  tho  province  of  Syria  (72  a.d.)  the 
governor  of  Syria,  Ca*ic*nnius  IVtun  having  accused  King  Antiochus 
of  conspiring  with  I'artliia.  This  change  must  have  been  an 
Advautage  for  tlie  inhabitants,  who  must  have  been  more  severely 
taxed  to  keep  up  a  small  sovranty,  than  as  tributaries  of  liome. 
The  Parthian  king  tried  ineffectually  to  (irocure  the  restoration  of 

•  ruradrM:ri|itiunortia«bttlkUMg.i««  lieKun  In  73  a.i»..  but  wm  not   Ml/ 

Wluw.ClMp.  XXXI..  f  34.  I  rarrlrd  imt  nnUI  the  reign  of  lioaillUn. 

f  It  It  puMlUc  tiMt  It  majr  luve  been  '  Tbe  munlclfid  Uwi  wbkb  wen  omae- 

ronfemd  In  Miie  mudilk-d  lonn  on  tbe  |  quenlly  drawn  np  fur  SalpenM  And  MaUcA 

»0»<|vle  coMmnnlliet.  to  vbkb  itrlctl /  (between  S3  And  if4  A.n.)  Are  preKrved. 
M  WAS  not  Apprv|iri«le.    TbenietfuremM '  ^  t 
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King  Antk)chuff,aiid  It  U  powible  that  tlieto  nagotbtlons^  at  well  is 
tli«  rafusal  of  lloma  to  help  Fkirthm  agaliuit  the  Alans  may  have  ltd 
to  a  breach  between  the  two  {wweni,  which  reMilted  in  hoetllitlrt  In 
77  A.D.  when  M.  Ulpiui  Trajaiiiia  was  governor  of  Syria.  Yvlv- 
geses  invaded  the  province,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  by  Trajtii 
—the  future  £in|)eror — who  rccvivtnl  for  Imm  servicis  the  triuniplial 
iiwiguia,  and  was  apiiointed  proconsul  of  Am  two  years  later.  Ilis 
eastern  frontier  was  now  iirotc-cted  not  only  hy  the  four  le«;iuns  of 
Syria,  but  by  a  le<;ion  in  the  ncwly-or<pini!<ed  province  of  Gabtis 
and  Cap|«docia  which  was  entru«te<]  to  a  kHrntus  Augunti  pro 
pra*tore.  VcH|ia8ian*s  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Danube 
frontier  and  the  wars  of  his  lieutenant  in  Kritnin  will  be  more 
conveniently  told  in  subsct|ucnt  chapters. 

f  9.  Ycs[Nuiian  died  on  June  23,  7^J  a.d.  at  the  ago  of  seventy. 
During  his  last  illness  he  carried  on  his  |iublio  busineKs  as  luuial, 
and  said  that  an  Inipcratur  ought  to  die  standing.  lie  wsa 
consccmtcil  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  like  Claudius  and  AugustitK. 


Sect.  II.— Titus. 

1 10.  Titus,  already  Imperator,  already  endowed  with  the  tri- 
buuicUn  power,  was  elected  Prince|M  and  Augnslus  without  a 
demurring  voice.  Born  In  the  Arst  year  of  Claudius,  he  liad  bcco 
educated  along  with  Britanuicus.  lie  acoomixiniitl  his  father  to 
Judea,  and  had  been  sent  to  announce  to  Galba  the  adhesion  of  Uis 
eastern  army.  He  was  well  educateil,  eloquent,  and  accomiJi^icd, 
and  of  great  jiersonal  beauty.  Ihs  conquest  of  Jerusalem  establislieil 
his  military  reputation.  He  was  fond  of  pleasure  and  dissi|otiuii. 
While  he  was  in  the  east  he  became  the  lover  of  Berenice,  sinter  of 
Agrippa,  and  during  his  father's  reign  she  lived  with  him  at  Borne 
as  his  mistress.  But  to  the  Romans,  who  might  liave  tolerated  s 
Greek  concubine,  this  ofien  connection  of  the  consort  of  the  Km^wix^' 
with  a  Jewess  was  a  scandal,  and  Titus  yieldeil  to  their  pn*jiidicet, 
much  against  his  will.  Berenice  retumtd  to  her  country,  but  visited 
Home  once  more  after  the  death  of  VesiKisian.  'J'itus,  liowever,  was 
firm,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  his  influence  to  her  seductions,  lie 
had  been  married  twice,  and  hy  his  second  wife,  Marcia  Funiillu, 
had  a  daughter  Julia,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  Aut^Kts, 
after  the  example  set  by  Nero  in  the  case  of  Claudia. 

§  11.  The  great  aim  of  Titus  was  to  make  himself  iiopular.  lie 
was  already  tlie  darling  of  tlie  soldiers,  aod  when  he  bccaiw 
Priuceps  he  courted  favour  with  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  with 
the  populace.  Thus  his  short  reign  bears  in  several  respects  tlie 
character  of  a  reaction  against  his  father's  policy.    lie  ingratiated 
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bltntdf  wilh  the  senate  by  piinisbiiig  deUtorii  who  were  tcourged  in 
ibe  Mii[ihjt1iettre  «id  deported  to  islandt.  lie  did  not,  like  bit 
iatlicr,  exerciin  control  over  the  |HiUic  ofBciabi,  nod  be  Allowed 
pwsuUtion  to  go  on  unchecked.  He  was  lavUh  in  giving  away, 
and  laid  that  "  no  one  ouglit  to  leave  tlie  presenoe  of  the  l*rince|ia 
diAitfiuiiited.'*  An  anecdote  la  told  tliat  one  evening  at  aup|jer 
lie  reiiienibere«l  that  be  had  bestowed  no  (^ft  on  anyone  during  the 


THm  (ftvBi  the  Brithb  MiimumV 

day»  and  lald  to  hia  friend^  ^  I  have  lout  tlili  day.*  He  biiflt 
iiiagrjriceiit  batbs^ilie  I1ierm»  of  Titus — for  the  people,  and  on 
tlie  oceasiun  of  tlie  deilication  of  tlie  great  am|>bitlieatre  (80  a.i>.) 
lie  exhibited  nhows  which  lasted  fur  a  hundred  days.  There  were 
vmuliats  of  }*hu1L'itorH,  in  which  wouien  tuuk  pari,  and  five  tliousaiMl 
aiiiuialM  were  shin.  The  aniia  wan  then  filled  with  water,  and  a 
nro-fi^ht  touk  {dace  representing  the  buttle  of  the  Corinthians  an«l 
iVnvy  nivalis  recorded  by  ThueydideM.  Tliere  was  also  a  representation 
^  tlie  siegi*  uf  Syracuse  in  the  Nauuinchia  of  Augustus.    At  tlie 
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end  of  tlm  exhibitioni,  ilcketB  for  a  diftribution  of  cttaVlet  vere 
thrown  to  the  populace.  Dy  acts  like  these  he  wasteil  the  funds 
acctimuUted  by  the  economy  of  hii  father,  just  as  Gaius  liad  wasted 
the  tr«nisury  of  Tiberius. 

§  12.  Tlio  reign  of  Titus  was  marked  by  public  micAinuDrs  at 
Home  and  in  Csiiiiiania.  A  fire  broke  out  in  tlie  city  (tiO  a.d.)  and 
consumed  tlie  new  temple  of  JufHter  CapitulinuR,  iK*t  yet  quite 
conipletetl.  It  also  injured  tho  l*antlieuii  and  'Jlieriun*  uf  A^i|i|<^ 
tlic  theatres  of  Ponqieius  and  Dalbiis,  and  tlie  iicrticuof  lictAvis. 
lu  79  A.D.  (August  23rd,  24th),  the  grmt  vniittiiin  of  Vesuvitn 
took  xAsicOf  which  overwhelmed  the  cities  of  roiii|icii  and  Her- 
culmcum.  Owing  to  this  disaster  a  picture  of  the  Grci-kcivilisatkNi 
of  Campania  was  safely  preserved  under  the  lava  for  the  benefit  of  tlw 
present  century.  A  description  of  tho  eruption  has  been  |ceiiirvtd 
by  an  eye-witiiesp,  the  younger  Plinyi  whose  uncle,  tho  eldvr  l*liiiy, 
|«ris]i«xl  by  apiHoachIng  too  nearly  the  volcanic  enii»tion,  which 
was  also  fatal  to  the  lyric  iMict  C*esius  lUssiis. 

f  13.  The  health  of  Titus  was  seriously  uiNlermineil  liefurc  lie 
became  Prince^)!,  and  no  romctlics  availed  to  cure  him.  lie  dknl  in 
his  father's  native  district  at  Ileate,  on  ^k•|ltember  13th,  Hi  ajk 
His  short  term  of  ))Ower  \\a8  not  staiiicil  by  a  single  exeeutkiu  of 
a  senator,  and  the  Itonians  regretted  his  death.  But  it  is  inipunible 
to  know  what  he  might  liave  turned  out  if  he  hail  hvcd  kiiigrr. 
lie  bojan  somewhat  like  Nero  and  Gains ;  and  it  is  |ioKsilik}  that 
when  be  had  exhaiuted  the  treasury  he  might  have  endcil  like 
Nero  and  Gains  too.  lie  was  ))oiMilar — **  the  darliu*;  of  tin* 
world  "  *— but  his  |iopnlarity  rested  on  a  false  foinulatii^i,  ami  Ir 
liequeathed  to  his  successor  tho  invidious  tank  ot  re)*lenisliin«^  tlw 
fiscus  which  his  extravagance  had  well-nigh  emptiotl.  Hie  brtviiy 
of  his  reign  was  indeed  fortunate  for  'Htus,!  wlio,  like  his  father, 
^ims  enrolled  among  tho  gods. 


Sect.  III. — Domitian. 

}  14.  lltus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  I)omitian,t  who  haJ 
ju}«t  reached  the  age  of  thirty.  It  has  lieen  already  nieiitioucd  liov 
he  esca|)ed  from  the  sack  of  the  Capitol  by  the  Vitellians,  ami  waa 
}<alute<l  as  Cn^sar  after  the  Flavian  victory.  But  Muciaiius  did  nuC 
allow  him  to  exercise  )io1itic:il  |Miwer.  He  was  eii;;iT  to  win  military 
fame,  liki^his  brotlier,  and  wiKliedto  take  jiart  in  tho  iSatnviaii  war. 
But  MucianuH  nrgeil  that  it  wouM  lie  enough  to  exhibit  Ihi*  |wiu|i 

*    Tbis   U  Uie  cel<*1ir»tr«l   filirue  of  i  nluit). 
TaHfiiv:  tUfkitr  htimani  ifrntrir,  J    luilicrtli^   IVrtr    4lvl    Vni«*lM4 

i  THii»Iui|myU  tn'.lx  bnvUaU*  (Awn*-  |  r(llliia)|t>'MiMiaitiia  A 
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of  tb«  prineipnte  at  Lugiicluiiuro»  m  Cereallii  hod  nearly  finished 
the  war.  DutnitUn  yielded,  but  was  so  disgusted  at  h\»  want  of 
influeDc«»  tbat  wlien  he  returned  to  Home  he  refused  any  longer  to 
act  as  a  flgure-lie:i«l  in  |»uhlic  iiiatterH,  aiul  retired  tu  a  vilUi  on  the 
Alhan  inoiuit,  wliere  he  lived  with  his  uilKtress  Domitin,  daughter 
of  Cofbuiu,  the  Ikto  of  the  Ariiietiiaa  wani.  lUit  in  tlie  few 
nMifiths  duriu|^  which  he  ha«l  re|ire8eiitvil  liis  father  he  liad  tast^! 


DowtllM  (frwn  tUo  tUtw  at  MMilcb> 


tbo  pleasures  oi  power  and  sovranty,  and  he  felt  bitter  w1ien»  after 
hia  lather's  return,  lie  was  kept  strictly  in  the  backgnmnd.  lie 
lired  witli  his  father,  and  it  was  thus  clearly  sliowu  that  bo  was 
nmler  the  patria  f^testas.  He  was  jealous  of  his  brother  who  had 
been  made  consort  in  the  Empire.  While  Venpasian  and  Titua 
were  lionie  in  llie  nc/Ai,  IXHuitian  had  U>  follow  in  the  lecliea.  Ho 
was  six  times  consul,  but  only  once  at  the  bc]*inning  of  the  year 
(73  AJ»  ),  ami  then  Ufause  Titus  rctireil  in  his  favour.  He  jtill 
yearuiU  to  distinguish  himself  in  warfare,  and  when  tlie  Parthian 
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king  asked  for  Roman  help  against  an  invasion  of  the  Alan^ 
Domitian  lell  notiiing  undone  to  induce  Vc»iinsian  to  sem!  him; 
ami  when  Vefi|iasian  refused,  he  tricil  hy  gifts  to  induce  otlier  cantcm 
ixitcntntea  to  make  simiUr  requests  for  lielp.  Outwardly,  imkf^ 
Domitian  receivcil  all  the  honours  which  an  .Kmperor*s  son  niiviht 
cxfiect.  Ho  was  allowed  to  wear  the  laurel  wreath ;  liin  tma^  was 
rei»rcMcntcd  on  coins,  and  his  8U]ier8cri|ition,  ahmg  with  tlKRii>  iif 
]iis  father  ami  hruther,  on  public  iHitMing*.  Ho  was  mntle  a 
member  of  all  the  socnxl  oollcji^cs.  Rut  he  had  no  jMilitical 
influence ;  he  was  given  no  opiMtKunily  of  winning  niililary 
ren<»wn ;  and  no  mere  outwanl  nmrlcs  of  h<»nour  could  reconcile  him 
to  his  ]iosiiion.  It  was  said  that  on  liis  father's  death  lie  formed  th<> 
plan  of  bribing  the  priutorians  to  make  him  Imiicratur  by  a  doiibk* 
donative.  lie  seems  at  all  events  to  have  hoiKtl  that  he  wuuM 
occupy  the  same  place  under  Titus  which  Titus  luni8elf  ImiI 
occiii»icd  under  Ves|)aHian.  Ihit  though  Titus  recogniited  him  in 
an  uiioHicial  way  as  his  consort  and  successor,  the  iiriconaubr 
imperiuin  and  tribunician  )K>wcr  were  not  conferred  n|iou  hiiiu 
This  was  a  new  and  bitter  disap|x>intinent,  and  there  is  no  duiiU 
that  jeidimsy  and  suspicion  prevailed  between  the  brothers.  Titla^ 
however,  really  regarded  Domitian  as  his  successor.  For  he  had 
no  male  children;  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  (question  aliout  tlie 
succession,  he  actually  proposed  a  marriage  between  his  thiu;:htcr 
Julia  and  Domitian.  Unions  between  uiides  and  nieces  had  Iv^n 
legiiimised  by  Claudius,  but  they  were  a  gross  defiance  of  old 
lloman  prejudices,  and  Domitian  was  a  strong  iipliolder  of  Itoman 
religion.  IVsides  this  he  was  passionately  fund  of  his  mistms 
Domitia,  whom  ho  married,  and  the  idea  of  Titus  fell  thruuglu 
Julia  was  united  to  her  cousin  Flavins  Sabinns,  the  son  of 
VcHiiasian's  brother,  who  perished  in  the  Vitellian  catastrophe. 

Domitian  had  ridden  at  full  s|iec<l  to  Ihniie  from  his  1>rotlier'A 
bedside,  and  was  groeteil  Im|M*rator  by  the  pnetori;ins,  simI  Im* 
countetl  September  13lh  as  the  tlivn  iwiyvriV,  from  which  Ikj  also 
daUtl  his  tribunician  year,  altliough  the  trihuiu'riu  jtttftttfat  was  not 
conferred  upon  him  till  Seplemlier  ')Oth.  lie  asMinidl  the  chief 
PtHitificato  Immediati'ly,  and  also  the  title  Patit  Pairix,  which 
his  predecessors  bail  been  accustome«l  not  t*)  accept  for  .soiiw  tiiiMs 
after  tlie  accession.  This  trait  is  characteristic  of  the  autocratic 
and  imiK'rious  nature  of  Domitian. 

I  ir>.  The  reign  of  Domitian  was  marked  by  a  new  ami  distinct 
dei^artiirc  in  autocratic  iK»licy,  forming— it  Is  hardly  too  much  to 
say — an  epch  in  the  growth  of  the  Principnte  towanls  absiulute 
monarchy;  by  iniportint  wars  against  Dacians  ami  Germans  on 
the   Danube    frontier;  and  by  the  advance  of  lioman  arms  in 
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Dritaiiu  Tboe  wan  will  be  dcieribod  in  tho  followiiig  obaptor. 
Uen  mntt  be  meotioned  a  ■niaH  campaign  on  tlie  Ithine^  by  iHiioh 
Dumitian  eeonrtd  tbe  military  distinction  which  he  Imd  desired 
ami  which  befitted  the  iiosition  of  an  Imperator. 

In  83  A.D.  the  Rm|iuror  proceeded  to  Gaul  on  the  plea  of  a 
oonaua  in  that  country,  hut  his  real  objoct  was  to  cross  the  Rhine 
aiMl  invailo  tlio  country  of  tiio  Cliatti.  What  the  Ctiatti  hail  done 
ti>  iirovoko  this  attack,  is  not  known.  The  chastisement  of 
their  iJumlering  bamU,  which  often  troubled  the  Upper  province, 
hanlly  required  an  im|iurial  ox|iedition.  In  any  case  a  victory  was 
j^aineil  over  the  Chatti,aiHl  l)oniitiancelebrate«l  a  splendid  triumph, 
atMl  as4umetl  the  name  Qernmuicus,  hy  which  ho  is  nmstantly 
calle<l  in  contem|x>mry  literature.  His  enemies  riilicule«l  this 
victory  as  a  mere  farce,  and  it  was  mnliciounly  whis|ioaNl  that  in 
iIk^  triumplial  prucesHion  slaves  wearing  wij^s  of  fair  li.iir  and 
drewMHl  in  German  fanhion  acted  the  part  of  Cliattic  captives.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  i^oots  seeking  fur  im|XTial  favour  exag;i;erated 
llie  lm|)erial  exploit.  The  victury,  of  whatever  nature  it  was, 
must  have  been  of  some  im|M>rtancc,  though  this  Is  n«»t  always 
r«9Cfignii4eil ;  and  it  was  connected  with  a  new  i>lan  of  frontier 
clffen<*e,  which  will  be  described  in  the  fulbwing  chapter. 

f  1(1.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Domitian  was  gracions  to  the 
acniite,  m  the  senators  themselves  admitted.  Like  Titus,  he  put 
down  delatiun,  and  ptmishod  delators,  on  the  principle*  tliat  unless 
a  delator  is  chastised  he  is  encouraged.  Hut  when  the  Emperor 
had  established  his  power  securely,  and  felt  himself  aflor  his 
Germanic  triumph  a  true  Impemtor,  he  soon  began  to  let  the 
nobles  see  that  they  were  greatly  mistaken  if  tlioy  exiiected  him  to 
adhere  to  the  constitution  of  Augustus.  Naturally  endowed  with 
a  ca|k»ciiy  for  governing,  and  imbued  uith  an  autocratic  spirit,  he 
was  detiTinined  to  rule  the  state  himself.  The  Joint  rule  of  the 
senate,  the  "dyarchy**  which  Augustus  ha«l  framed  so  temlerly, 
■oemed  to  Dondtian  intolerable,  and  ho  aimed  at  rotlucing  it  to  a 
nullity.  Other  Eni|ierors  had  indee«l  assumed  more  than  their 
own  sliare  of  the  govenimeut,  and  maile  tlio  senate  feel  its  dc|icndent 
|Misltion ;  but  they  hail  doite  so  oidy  by  fits  and  starts.  Tilierius 
ami  Nero  hail  been  autormtic  in  their  last  years,  but  they  hail 
roi»le  no  ciHistitutional  innovation  vitally  affecting  the  relation 
lirtwocn  PrinceiH  ami  senate.  But  Domitian  workeil  towanls  the 
political  annihilation  of  the  senate  syKtematically  and  in  cold  blood ; 
ami  that  is  why  the  senatorial  {Kirty  reganlc«l  him  with  such  intense 
hatnil. 

(i)  It  has  been  already  expliincd  that  the  Princeps  exercised 
•  Prlncr|w  qui  ilrlACwrM  noN  cMllsAt  litfUtayCoOglc 
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InfliMmoe  on  the  oonitiiutlon  of  the  «mnte  by  hie  right  of  com- 
mendatioii  In  the  cue  of  thoeo  mAgivtrncies  which  eonlemd 
•dmiedon  to  that  body.  But  he  had  no  right  of  directly  eptxrintlns 
•enaton.    Such  right  of  adleeiioup  aa  it  waa  called,  could  only  hi 
excrcbnl  by  the  ceuflor ;  aiid  tlio  censorial  i^owcr  did  not  bekiu;;  to 
tlie  competence  cf  tlie  IVincefg,  acconling  to  tlio  Auguittan  con- 
atitution.    ClaudiuB  hail  assumed  the  ociisonhipi  and  more  roceiitlr 
Vospaiuan  had  assumed  It,  Imt  in  each  case  only  to  hiy  it  down  a;;ain 
at  tlie  end  of  a  year.    In  fact,  the  nuiiiitonanco  uf  tlie  ceiiMurHhip  as 
an  indopcndcnt  magistracy,  not  oonncctctl  with  the  IVinciiMite  as 
suclii  but  which  tho  PrincoiNiy  or  any  other  cli^ililu  citizen,  nii;^it 
(ill  when  rcquiroili  was  an  ossential  feature  of  the  lMnci]iatOi    Ami 
Domilinn  saw  tliis  clearly,    llo  saw  that  tho  censorship  waa  the 
means  hy  which  he  could  reduce  tho  iiosition  of  tho  eciiate  to 
Insigiiiricancc.     Once  tho   Priiicops  iiosscsMcd   the  {lowcm    of  a 
censor  perpetually,  the  eootrol  of  the  senate  was  entirely  in  his 
hands,  and  the  system  of  Augustus  was  undemiined.    Doniitian 
did  not  hesitate.     lie  first  cause!  the  eeunoria  jtoiegtm  to  l« 
conferred  on  him  (end  of  81  or  early  in  85  A.n.)»  but  a  few  niontlis 
later  assumod'  the  oflko  of  censor  for  life.*    AVith  this  fiower  of 
electing  and  ejecting  whomsoever  he  clioso,  he  made  tho  eenalo 
completely  dependent  on  his  own  will,   llie  Princi[Kite  thus  reoeired 
a  permanent  shuck ;  for  hU  successors,  though  tlioy  did  not  sssume 
the  title  of  censor,  silently  retained  the  censorial  powers.    The 
senate  continued,  indeed,  to  share  the  ceres  of  government;  its 
nominal  position  in  the  constitution  remained  unchanged;  but 
virtually  the  Principate  liad  become  a  monarchy  without  disguise. 
In  connection  with  this  important  innovation,  it  is  i>roliable  thst 
the  census  oflioo  (a  eefnibus  pop,  liom.)^  which   was  nmler  the 
control  of  the  senate,  was  made  an  imiwrial  ofUco.  over  which  a 
knight  prcsideil. 

(2)  Domitian  was  consul  ten  times  during  his  {irincipate;  sevfu 
times  in  succession  from  82  to  HH  A.n.,  then  a<;ain  in  tK),  9?,  and 
Or»  A.D.  Ho  never  continued  in  oflice  bcyoinl  the  1st  of  May,  some- 
times mit  beyond  tho  Ides  of  January,  but  it  Kioks  as  if  he  intrndcd 
to  asMirt  for  the  Princcpe  the  right  of  giving  the  name  to  tlie  y«r. 
In  this  he  was  following  tho  exaiiii»le  of  his  father,  wlio  tliroiighoui 
his  reign  generally  assumod  tho  consulship.  But  IXMiiilian  went 
further  than  Vespasian.  In  84  A.n.  ho  caused  himself  to  ho 
designated  consul  for  ten  years.  Ho  ha«l  prccc«len ta  for  this  in  the 
case  of  Tiberius,  who,  along  with  Sejanus,  had  lioin  destgnate^I 
consul  for  fivo  years  (29  A.n.),  and  in  that  of  Kero,  who  bail  been 
designated  for  ton  years  (58  a.d.).    Neither  Tilierius  nor  Nero  had 
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cw«d  to  ewrrj  out  their  deiiigiuitioiiii  and  Domltfam  did  not  fyUly 
OUTJ  out  biff  but  Im  went  nearer  to  a  oontinuoui  coneulship  tban 
any  of  bla  prodeceitort  since  the  ounMilihii«  of  Augnstoi  himiolf 
f  rum  30  to  23  B  c. 

(3)  The  aenate  wan  rery  anxloiiii,  for  its  own  aafetj,  to  hare  the 
princliile  UUd  down  tliat  tlie  Emperor  wan  incompetent  to  eoiMlenm  a 
MiuUiir  to  dfaili.  Titua  hail  acted  on  tliin  princi])lC|  but  he  )m«) 
tHii  fcirnially  admitted  it.  ])<»initian,  a  strong  asuerier  of  tlie 
hiKhcr  piiwer  of  tlie  rrinee|«,  refused  to  recognise  a  decree  of  this 
kiiid  which  the  senate  wished  to  pass.  And  what  nunle  mattc*rs 
wiNne  was  that  Domitian  formed  ids  etmniHum  out  of  Icnights  as 
well  as  senators,  so  tlint,  wlien  a  scnatur  was  tried  before  the 
im|ieHal  court,  a  Icnight  miglit  bo  one  <if  liis  judges. 

(4)  Tract ically  Dumilian  treated  tlie  senate  as  of  no  aooount. 
Ho  «iidy  wkeA  Its  opinion  on  uuittcrs  of  no  cfmscquonce,  ami  lie 
cunMtantly  usoi)  his  rlgiit  of  voticg  first  in  order  to  force  tlie  rest 
ii>  vote  as  he  willed.    The  senators  were  comjilctely  cowed. 

($)  In  outward  forms  too  Domitiau  dixplayetl  ills  autocratic 
a|«irit.  The  procurators  were  i)erniitted  to  designate  the  Emperor 
AS  daminm  ae  deu»^  and  the  same  ex|»res8ion  was  nsotl  by  tlie 
jmcts;  but  it  was  not  recognised  as  an  oflicial  title.  The  citixcns, 
howevcri  always  spolce  of  him  ss  (/omintis.  Domitian  was  reganleil 
l»y  the  people  as  something  very  dilferent  from  a  First  Citixen. 
Further,  he  roguhu'ly  wore  the  puri>lo  garment  of  triumph,  even 
wlieu  he  appe:ired  in  the  senate :  he  u'as  attended  by  twenty-four, 
instead  of  twelve,  lictors ;  and  he  allowed  only  statues  of  gold  ami 
idlver  to  be  set  up  in  his  honour. 

I  17.  If  Yesiiosian  had  nuule  Augustus  his  model,  Domitbn 
derived  i»rccepts  of  government  from  the  ^femoirs  of  llberins,  a 
book  whicli  he  constantly  studied.  Lllce  Tiberilu^  lie  was  an  aide 
and  dear-headed  rukT.  He  controlled  with  a  strong  haml  the 
ofltdnis  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  city.  Only  those  were 
ap|N4nted  of  wIhnim  iiersonal  devotion  the  Em]ieror  was  secure,  and 
this  |»riiiciple  wss  applied  even  to  senatorial  provinces.  Can- 
dhlates  whom  Domitian  mistrusted  were  induced  to  withilraw,  and 
recfiveil  in  ctrnpensatioii  the  proconsular  salary  of  a  million 
acsterces.  Dut  Domitian,  unlike  Tibi>rius,  did  not  suffer  tlie 
|ini*ti»rtan  prefects  to  gain  any  political  influence,  like  that  whkh 
Sc'Janus  and  Tigelliiius  luid  possessed.  In  tliis  he  was  following 
the  exam  file  t>f  his  father. 

Domitian  waM  fully  oonsckHis  that  the  inde))emlent  positkm  of 
Uie  Em|icror  in  reganlMo  the  senate  necessarily  rested  on  the 
sufipnrt  of  the  army.  The  Flavian  dynasty  had  been  set  up  by 
the   sukliers;   both    Ves|iQ(iian   and   Titus   had   maintained   its 
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mililMj  dianctcr ;  but  Domiiian  went  e?eii  further  tliaii  they  in 
displaying  the  impurtAnce  of  t)ie  IcgioDii  and  in  cmpbaftieini;  hk 
own  chanctcr  ai  Impcratur.  11  is  breach  witli  tlie  senate  rendorcd 
liim  more  deiieudcut  on  tlie  favour  of  the  anny.  He  ad<led  a  very 
large  item  to  (lie  yearly  cx[iciidituro  by  increasing  the  {my  of 
the  legionary  soldicn  by  one  third  (fnmi  nine  to  twelve  aureiX  umI 
that  of  the  pnctorioiis  in  a  siiuihir  proportion. 

The  ordering  of  thu  finances  was  one  of  the  luost  difficult 
itrohleniB  for  Dotniiiun,  as  for  his  father.  The  extrava«pince  <*f 
Titus  had  diminislied  the  full  treasury  of  VcrtiiosUn,  and  IXtniiUan 
liod  no  intention  of  rcsuuiing  Vi'8|iasiun*s  |iolicy  of  lArsimooy.  On 
tt:o  contrary,  lX>niitian  was  a  most  open-hmulvd  sovran.  His 
libemlity  to  his  friends  was  |irofusc%  and,  like  Titus,  lie  entertained 
the  iJOiMiloco  with  fretiuent  games  ainl  sliows  on  a  magniikent 
scale  On  these  occasions  he  distributed  cvnyiaria  or  bread-UKincy 
among  the  iX)orur  citisens,  at  the  nite  of  throe  hunda*d  sesterces 
each.  He  tried  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  iiou|ile,  and 
cancelled  arrears  due  to  the  a;rarium  of  longer  standing  Jhaii  five 
years.  Ho  abandoned  the  claim  of  the  state,  which  had  Utu 
enforced  by  VeMitaHian,  to  the  unallotted  stri|is  of  kind  iu  Italy. 
In  his  financial  lueasua'S  he  was  asnisted  by  the  advice  of  Claudiua 
Etruscus,  who  had  been  a  minister  of  Nero.  JUit  a  |iolicy  uf  this 
kind  could  not  be  permanent  The  wars  in  Britain  and  on  the 
]>anul)e  were  costly ;  while  the  buildings  which  ho  undertook  and 
tlie  s^iectacles  which  he  exhibitcil  demanded  immense  sums.  Tu 
increase  the  tribute  and  oppress  the  mass  of  the  )io|»uhitiun  vm 
against  the  traditions  of  the  Kin|iire,  and  esfN'oially  opiMjeed  to  the 
|irinciplcs  of  Dumitinn.  Ho  was  thus  placcfl  in  the  same  circunn 
stances  which  hod  driven  Gains  and  Nero  into  a  systcinatk;  oourve 
of  plundering  the  nobility. 

f  18.  lUit  other  motives  along  with  these  financial  ncccssitica 
contributed  to  make  the  last  da^s  of  Domitian  a  reign  of  tcrrur 
for  the  arbtocracy.  His  wife  Domitia  had  borne  him  one  son,  who 
luul  died  in  childliood ;  ami  without  an  heir  Domitian  did  not  led 
secure.  He  saw  in  every  distinguished  nuin  a  possible  succcssur» 
a  possible  assassin.  His  susi>iclons  and  fears  were  confinned  and 
increased  by  the  rebellion  of  L.  Antonius  Satuminus  (probably 
early  in  68  a.d.)  the  governor  of  Upper  Germany.  He  was  a  maa 
of  noble  family,  and  had  accomplices  in  the  senatorial  ranks.  He 
induced  the  two  legions  which  were  stationed  In  his  headquarters 
(XI.  CUudia  and  XXl.  Rapax)  to  i^rocbim  him  Imperator,  and  be 
relied  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise  on  the  assistance  of  the  finec 
Germans  beyond  the  Bhine,  doubtless  the  Cliatti.  .  The  revolt, 
however*  was  promptly  and  uuexiectedly  supjiresscd  by  L.  Appius 
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Maxlrout  Norbunitis  who  arrived  with  the  VJIUh  legkm,  mmI 
fUffemUsd  ilie  toicn  of  Suturointu,  wlio  had  noi  received  the  aid  of 
Ilia  Gmuan  allie«,  bccauMo  tlie  ice  ou  the  lihine  had  »iiddeiily 
thawed  aiid  prevented  tlieir  cruMing.  It  Is  nui  known  for  certain 
wlifre  Norhanus  and  hb  legion  caine  from ;  hut  it  neema  prohable 
that  he  woi  tlie  legatunof  tlie  legion  stationed  at  Moguntiacum* 
mkI  thim  a  suhordiiiflte  of  Satiiminus,  wlio  was  donhtless  stationed 
at  Viiidonissn.  The  battle  took  place  perliaiis  in  tlie  neighbour- 
h'locl  oi  Basilia.  The  news  of  the  revolt  caused  great  consternation 
at  ]Uiiue,aiid  Doniitian  himself  went  fortli  to  suppress  the  pretender, 
l»ut  heard  on  the  march  that  Norbauus  had  anticipated  him. 
Doinitian  left  nothing  undone  to  discover  the  fellow-conspirators  of 
Hiituniinus,  and  Itoman  senators  are  snid  to  have  been  subjected  to 
horrible  tortures  in  the  investigations  which  followed.  Many  were 
|iut  to  death,  ami  almost  all  the  oflicers  in  the  rebellious  army  were 
executed.  From  this  time  forth  Duniitian  developed  into  a 
■uspicioUM  tyrant*  soinowliat  like  Tiberius  in  his  later  years.  He 
hated  and  feared  tins  arintocracy,  and  the  aristocracy  hated  and 
feared  him.  His  niece  Julia,  whom  he  liad  refused  to  marry,  but 
whom  he  afterwards  seduced  from  her  husband,  Fhvius  Sabinus, 
l»ail  eserclseil  ujiou  him  a  softening  iiiflueuce,  and  after  her  death  in 
80  A.i>.  he  felt  that  lie  had  no  one  whom  he  could  trust  lie  still 
tUsvuteil  his  time  to  |>ublic  buHiness  with  unwearying  diligence, 
hut  he  liveil  s«»litary,  inaccessible  and  iiiiHaiithropic. 

At  a  later  |teri«4l  he  iiuide  sumo  |in»viHi«iii  for  the  succession  to 
the  I'riiK'ijMle.  He  had  two  coiikIiis,  Flavins  Saliinus,  tlie  husband 
«*f  Julia,  aiHl  FUvius  C-lenieus,  huMljaiid  of  Flavia  lK>iiiitilla. 
llufiiitiaii  let  it  be  underntuutl,  that  he  di'stiiied  the  two  infant  sons 
«>f  Clviiieiis  to  lie  his  sueeeiw(irM.  He  changed  their  names  to 
Veii|inj«ian  and  JXimiliaii,  and  entrusted  their  education  to  the 
hrarneil  Quiiililiaii. 

f  Vx  Aiiotlier  cause  whieh  opcratetl  in  converting  Domitian  into, 
a  tyrant  was  the  continuance  of  that  irritating  and  obstinate  Stoic 
opliasition  which  we  have  seen  at  work  under  Nero,  and  again  under 
Veaiiasian.  In  03  a.d.,  a  number  of  these  worshippers  of  Oato 
fell  umler  sus|>icion,  and  were  punished.  Herennlus  Seneck)  had 
com|iosed  a  ponegyric  on  Helvidius  Priscus,  who  had  perished  under 
Ves|iaMian ;  lie  was  accnsed  of  maiettai  by  the  delator  Melius  Cants, 
a*id  was  condcmnc<l  to  death.  Fannia,  the  widow  of  IViscus  and 
diughter  of  llirasea,  had  supplied  Herennlus  with  the  materials 
for  this  work.  She  was  therefore  banished,  and  her  property 
confiscated.  The  composition  was  publkly  burned  in  the 
Coroitium.  Ia  Junius  Arulenus  Kusticua,  **  the  ape  o[  the  Stoics ** 
(sloMonmi  $imia\  as  an  exponent  called  him,  was  condemned  to 
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dMtli  on  ft  tiiuUftr  cliarge  of  liftviiig  |jiibliiilie«1  Uuilaiiunsof  ThntM 
and  Priacuf.  Tlie  £ui|ieror*ii  wife  IX>iitUm  liiid  Iceii  sui|«clvd  c( 
an  intrigue  with  Parin,  a  c«IvbraU*d  and  |M>pular  actor.*  IKitiiiliau 
consequently  divorced  Ids  wife  and  caused  Pariii  to  be  atabU.-d  ia 
the  Htroct,  to  the  great  grief  of  tlie  |io|Kilace.  Many  Ur^wglit 
perfumes  and  llowers  to  his  toiiib.  The  younger  llelvidius  Trticus 
composed  an  Atellane  farou  on  the  suhjecl  of  IVis  and  U^umie, 
and  ho  was  accused  of  disguising  under  this  fonu  uulavoitrable 
criticisms  on  the  Em]ieror.  lie  was  arrested  in  t|io  senate-bouse, 
and  condemned  to  death.  Other  members  of  tlio  samo  cliquo  were 
sent  into  bauislmient,  including  Arria,  tho  niotlier  of  Faunia, 
Qnitilla,  tho  wife  of  Husticus,  and  Junius  Mauriciu^  liis  brvUier. 
At  tho  samo  time  a  decree  of  tlio  senate  was  |«isscd  by  wliidi 
philosoplicrs,  maihcmatici  (astrologers)  and  soothsayers,  wtrr 
banished  from  Itidy,  Jiuit  as  in  tho  reign  of  Vcsisisian.  This  decree 
aflfectod,  among  others,  the  Stoic  Kpictetus,  and  Dion,  called 
Cln^ytoUomM^  **  Goldcn-iuouthod,"  a  native  of  Pnisa,  whose 
interesting  rhetorical  essays  are  still  extant.f 

Domitinn's  8US|)iciou8  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  caused  by  hb 
childlessness,  and  stR*ngthencd  and  increased  by  conspirscieii  and 
by  the  opixisition  of  the  |4irty  of  I'riscus,  co-o|icrated  with  the 
fmanchd  straits  to  which  ho  wan  reduceil,  to  bring  aliout  a 
ri'iietitioii  of  the  unjust  executions  and  confisaitious  which 
hud  stained  the  hut  yesirs  of  Nero.  Tho  system  of  delatiidi  uhich 
Gaius,  Nero,  nml  Domiiian  hiid  each  in  the  (»|«ning  years  of  his 
reign  sternly  and  lionestly  rejected,  was  called  into  recpiiMtiuii 
by  lX>mitian,  as  well  as  by  tho  other  two.  Amuitg  the  niest 
prominent  delators  were  CutuUus  ilessulinus  and  Metius  Canu; 
M.  Aquilius  Uegulus,}  ou  able  orator  who  was  reganlul  witlt 
jealousy  by  Pliny ;  and  Massa  Ikebius,  who,  having  been  )irocuiuiul 
of  Bietica,  was  acctu<ed  of  extortion  by  Pliny  and  Seneciis  stid 
was  condemned.  PerliaiM  the  ixirt  which  Senecio  played  in  tho 
trial  had  something  to  do  with  hU  own  condemnation  shortly 
afterwords. 

Another  prominent  favourite  at  tho  court  of  Domitian  was  a  msn 
of  low  birth  named  Crispinus,  a  nativo  of  Kgy^it,  who,  coming  to 
Homo,  at  first  dealt  in  salt-fish,  but  was  presently  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  pnetorian  prefect.    He  affectod  tJic  airs  and  dress  of  a 

*  l*«i1t  WM  a  pMitoiuliM  (mt  below,  Juve ii«l  mciitlmiN  m  fearrd  ky  Maia*  mA 
Qisp.  XXXr  SI).  Jur«iMl  meiitloiM  lilm     Carui  In  Satin  I.  33 : 

Maitnl  «IpUi««  ftoild 
El  ctU>  raptnriu  Oe  iiublllui*  cwMCat 
Quod    Ruper<^   qacm   AI«im  tiart» 
«|iieia  iHiiiicre  |ial|i«i 
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«lfUHlx»  iumI  noeoiM  t<i  haw   becu  dvteiitod  as  au  iuHukul  ufr 
alart.^ 

IXtuitiaii  Iniew  thai  conHplraciet  wero  foriued  againut  him,  and 

M  ho  omikl  nut  hy  his  fiiigor  on  thcin,  innocent  Ticllnia  oflon 

IHrrinhcd.     II Im  c«»UHin  Flavlutt  Htibhiui  iicrUhod  on  luiiirtcion  of 

insi>uii.    'rtie  two  wh«iHo  death  excited  most  indignation  were 

Flaviua  Hciiu'nH  and  Eimjihroditiis.     Clemens  was  Iiis  cousin,  and 

fatlicr  <if  the  |»resuniiitivc  Iicirs  of  the  Empire.    119  aiul  his  wife 

Havia  llomititla  ha«l  tievu  converted  to  a  foreign  r^-Iigion,  and 

ill  la  was  made  a  charge  ngniiist  them,    lie  was  imt  to  deatli  and 

iKnnitilla  baiiislied.     EinittiroiUtus  was  tlie  frecdman  wlio  liad 

hcl|ied  Xcro  to  commit  suiciOe,  and,  altliough  twenty-eiglit  yeiirs 

hsul  passed  since  tliun,  Doniitian  punished  him  for  maiegias.    Such 

rxaiiiiilcs  of  cruelty  alarmed  the  Emperor's  household ;  and  it  was 

fruiii  tills  quarter  wliero  he  felt  liimsclf  safe,  not  from  the  senate 

which  he  feared,  that  vengeance  came.    'Hie  Augusta,  Domitia, 

wliom  lie  had  divorced  on  the  suspicion  of  au  intrigue  with  an 

actor,  as  alreatly  mentioned,  he  afterwards  recalled ;  but  she  did 

not  fei'l  secure,  and  she  organised  a  conspiracy,  along  with  the 

freedmen  of  the  palace,  ParthcniuH,  Eutelliis,  and  Stephnnus.    The 

two  pnctorian  i)rcfccts  Xorbanus  and  Petronius  Secunilus  were 

jH-ivy  to  it,  and  the  conxpirators  fixed  on  M.  Cucceius  Nerva  as 

the  successor  of  their  victim.    Stepiianus,  a  man  of  great  bodily 

strength,  undertook  to  do  the  deed.     Pretending  to  have  huri 

his  left  ann,  he  carried  it  for  some  days  in  a  sling,  and  on  the 

appointed  day  (September  18,  90  A.n.)  hid  a  da<!«:^*r  in  the  clotlui 

which  bound  it    OUninitig  an  audience  of  the  Emjieror,  to  give 

infi>nnation  touching  a  conspiracy,  lie  presented  a  document  to 

IXvroitian,  and  as  he  was  hastily  reading  it,  drew  the  ilagger  and 

stabbed  him  in  the  loins.    Doinitian  threw  himself  on  the  assassin, 

and  called  a  {xi.^e  to  bring  him  his  sword  and  summon  the  attendants. 

Hut  the  sword,  which  lay  under  a  pillow,  was  useless ;  for  it  had 

b(M^n  lani|iercd  with  by  the  )>rccautions  of  the  conspirators.    As 

Duniitian  wrestieil  with  Stephanus,  the  other  conspirators  rushetl 

in  and  disjiatcliod  their  victim.     The  attendants  arrived  too  late 

to  save  their  msster,  but  in  time  to  slay  Stephanus. 

f  20.  The  senate  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  tyrant  whom  it 
detested,  and  the  senators  hastened  to  the  curia  to  express  their 
kHig-cuuccaleil   hatreil  without  restraint.     His  statues  and  busts 

•irvcnurtnwtJaveii«l,wbotketcli«t  VentlWt  ftttlvuiu  «llghto  tiMUnUbiM 
Um  In  A»lu  t*  SS  Mm. :  tturuia. 

Csm  iwn  Klllacft  plebifl.  cum  verM     Nee    sufliprre    queat    SMiurlt    pondert 

OlMplaa*,  Ijxiu  vittcru  rtvuciuu  laMr*      1  ifUvIl*  eai  Mtimitt  boo  Mritera. 
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were  torn  down,  und  it  wan  reiolved  to  deetruy  eirerythiiig  thai 
tfuggeMtod  liiii  iiM'iiiory*  A  ilccree  wae  ivMicd  tlmi  tlio  imuim 
LKmiitiaii  should  ever}  where  he  erased,  ^lio  cumetiueiioM  of  the 
hatrud  of  tlie  senate  cau  he  felt  hy  us  at  Uie  present  diij ;  iur  tbrtv 
remain  extnionliuarily  few  iiiscri|»tions  diiting  from  the  reigu  uf 
Doniitian.  A  decent  hurial  was  not  accorded  to  him;  lio  was 
carried  out  on  a  common  hier,  sucli  as  was  used  hy  poor  jwojilr. 
J)ut  Ills  nurse  Piiyllis  contrived  to  dqiusit  his  ashen  iu  tlio 
temiile  of  tlie  Uens  Flavia,  a  sepulchre  for  tlie  Flavian  dyii«i<ty 
wiiich  he  hoil  huilt,  and  placed  them  in  the  same  urn  in  which 
reiMisod  the  ashes  of  his  heloved  niece,  tlie  Divine  Julia.  T\m 
suidiera  did  nut  share  In  the  juhilatiun  of  the  senate ;  tliey  k>vod 
Doniitian,  and  if  they  liad  liad  a  caiahle  leader  they  would  have 
jirulxihly  insisted  hy  force  on  the  cousecrutiuu  (»f  their  Ini|ic*nUur. 
The  iiopulace  neither  rejoiced  nor  hiiiientod ;  they  had  no  rcsisun 
to  hate  him,  for  he  had  l^ccn  generous  to  them ;  hut  his  lMiii;;hty, 
iiiaccessihle  manner  hiudcred  them  from  feeling  iiersmuil  affec- 
tion for  him. 

§  21.  In  his  youth  Domilian  was  noted  for  his  hoauty ;  but  in 
later  years  he  showed  a  tendency  to  corpulence,  and  liecaiiiu  hakl 
Oiia  enemies  called  him  **  hold  Nero  **).*  Ills  eyes  were  krgc  ami 
languid,  hut  the  eipressiunof  his  face  was  iuteuite.  'llie  figiinily  r^ 
semhlaneo  to  VesiMsian  and  Titus  comes  out  in  his  husts.  He  wns 
not  fond  of  physical  exercise,  hut  was  a  good  archer.  Ilimigh  he 
gave  luxurious  hanquets,  he  was  moderate  in  eating,  lie  lias  Iwiii 
accused  of  gross  licentiuusuess,  hut  such  dmrges  must  ho  jud;^l  Ui 
rehitioii  to  tlie  (iractioo  of  the  times.  There  is  no  reason  to  suiifuae 
tliat  he  WAS  either  hctter  or  worse  in  this  rcsiiect  than  his  ci>iiteia- 
liurarics  of  nohle  rank.  lie  was  an  unusually  strict  defender  of  the 
natioiuil  religion,  and  he  protected  morality  from  a  religious,  if  nui 
from  an  ethical,  |)oint  of  view.  In  this  he  followed  the  exanifJe  uf 
Augustus,  who  regarded  religion  as  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  tlio 
state;  and  his  reign  contrasts  with  the  indiflferenco  of  his  ]w 
decessors.  In  83  a.u.  three  Vestal  virgins  were  charged  with  mi- 
chastity,  and  condemned.  They  were  allowed  to  chouse  the  mode 
of  their  death,  and  their  siHluccrs  were  Ixmishcd.  liut  mmo  time 
later  the  cliicf  Vestal  Cornelia  was  accused  of  a  criminal  intrigue 
with  a  knight  numed  Celer,  and  was  found  guilty.  Domilian,  as 
Pontifex  Maxiinus,  revived  in  her  case  the  ancient  isioislimcut, 
which  was  generally  regarded  as  ol)Solete ;  and  Cornelia,  in  spite  uf 
her  protestations  cf  innocence,  y^t^B  huried  alive  in  the  Campus 
8celenitus.t    It  is  worth  noting  that  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  this  case, 

*  Cairmi  Arrt,  Javetial,  It.  38.  I  be  wrItM  (It.  IS) :  H«iic«1m 

t  JttTMwl  to  Ui*aUaf  orCumelto  vbM- !  terram  tuUtitra  Mctnlus. 
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f(Mk  left  indlgiHitioD  at  tlie  erueltj  of  the  lenteiio^  tluui  nt  tlie 
cifcviiMtinoe  that  DuinitUiii  jiidj^cd  tlie  cmm  in  liit  AIUd  villa,  umI 
not  in  tU  lt«?ia,  the  oAke  of  the  roolifes.^  Ceter  was  tooorgeil 
to  death  in  the  Coiiiitium. 

In  maintaining  the  national  religion,  Doinitian  tried  to  hinder 
tlio  ifiraiil  of  oriental  cult«.  The  Jewii  did  not  tiiecially  8ufler,t 
altliuugh  tlie  trihute  of  two  dnichina«  to  Juiiiter  of  tlie  Caiatul  wm 
airictly  exaeted.  There  was  a  Jewijth  rising  in  Judca  (85  to 
HO  A.!*.),  which  was  caMily  |iut  down.  Some  Christians  suffered 
ileath  fur  refiu4iig  to  worship  tlie  Emtwror's  imsgc,  hut  tlicre 
is  no  evidence  of  a  general  |ieniectttion.  Tlie  tale  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Ht.  John  the  Kvangclist  is  uuivemally  rccugnisod  to  he  a  faUe. 
It  has  hoeu  su]i|iOMud  tliat  FUvius  Clemens  aad  UomitillA,  who  are 
■aid  to  have  hcen  accused  of  **  impiety,"!  were  Christians,  and  this 
ia  not  iiii|iruhahle. 

He  encouraged,  however,  one  oriental  cult,  that  of  Isis,  the 
K^ptian  goddesti,  and  huilt  a  splendid  temple  to  her  and  Serapiii, 
tlie  laeum  ei  Serttjteuui,  In  88  a.d.  he  celohrated  the  Ludi  Sccularos, 
reckoning  the  hundred  years  from  the  celehration  lield  hy  Augustus.§ 
Jf  IXMiiitian  wss  severe  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  he  was  also  severe 
aa  censor,  lie  strictly  enforced  the  lex  SeaniiHta  against  unnatural 
crimes,  and  the  Itx  Julia  a;*ainst  adultery.  Many  senators  and 
leiii;;lita  were  cmidenined  hy  these  laws,  and  his  strictness  increased 
tlie  liatrtd  with  which  he  was  re^^inlcd.  lie  defirived  women, 
wImi  IumI  hecn  coiHlemncd  under  the  Julian  kiw,  of  the  right  ol 
u»iiig  a  littvr  (/a/ioii)  or  accepting  legocieH.  Jle  trlnd  to  supjireKs 
the  licentioUHiH»s  of  the  theatres,  and  forljode  |iantomiiiies  to 
a|i|N.'ar  in  |»uhlic,  while  hu  allowed  tlivm  to  hold  |ierforniances  in 
INrivate  houses.  He  put  down  the  oriental  imictico  of  mutilating 
hoys  in  order  to  sell  them  as  eunuchs,  and  endcavoureil  to 
diminiith  tli»  trotle  in  eunuchs  hy  lowering  the  iNrices. 

f  T2.  It  devolvetl  ufion  Domitian  to  restore  tlie  huildings  which 
IumI  lieen  consumed  hy  tlie  fire  in  the  reign  of  'Htus.  The  tem|4e 
of  JupitvrCapitolinus  hod  to  he  rehuilt  once  more,  and  it  rose  under 
his  auspiciii  in  greater  magnificence  than  ever.  He  also  erected 
on   the  Capitol  a  temple  to  Jui>iter  Custos,  in  thanksgiving  for 


•  AnfppCiM  iMd  Awlfftied  the  R«gU  to 
tW  VmuI  vlrfliM  (•(«  above,  Chatt.  X. 
f  3);  buC  li  •r«iM  to  have  liceii  again 
mecmvttd  bj  tbf  rhlef  poiitlf . 

i  Tbt  JewB  were  alltfv«il  to  bav« 
agmafugiMa  at  Room.  To  aak  a  maa 
•lawbatajmafofiM  iUll  1  flmi  yovr** 
{im  fM  U  ^umroprosettekM,  Jarenal, .%!., 
M.  3M).  Implyliiff  tbat  he  «aa  a  Jcvlah 
yrowrljrto.  waaaliir«orabaa«.    Jsvtiial 


<lMcrll4«  the  grovt  of  KgerU  scar  tU 
Capene  gate  aa  tbrunged  with  Jenrlab 
bpggara,  **wboae  tarnHttrt  la  *  baakel 
and  hay  (for  a  bedX"  qnonun  oupMnna 
farnttBtqoe  iupellex.  111.  14. 

t  iMrm^  IXo*  Caaalna  MHHlona  Is 
the  rame  comMcilon  that  othcra  mm  ca«« 
demaedforadopUagJadalaai.  (ts^>«> 

f  MartlaUlv.  I.  7.t 
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hii  OWD  rMCoe  fixim  the  lisndu  of  the  VitcUiani.  llie  iMyfJe 
of  the  Divine  Veeixuiiau  aiid  the  Divine  'iltus  was  built  ml  the 
wtfttoro  estnmiity  of  the  Fonini»  between  the  Clivtie  Ck|«laliiiiii 
and  tlio  temjilc  of  CuoconL  Tlirve  Curinthiau  |iill«ni  of  thin  MnaU 
building  still  stand.  Several  tenii»led  were  vructud  to  Minerva,  the 
guddois  whom  Doiniti;ui  s|iocially  revered.  Fur  tlie  iiur|ioaM  of 
games  lie  built  a  stone  stadium  in  the  Caniims,  and  also  an  Oilctua 
for  musical  performances.  The  f<jmier  of  thcHo  buildinge  aooocn- 
modated  30,000,  the  latter  10»000  iieojilc.  Domitian  alio  cunii>l«lcil 
the  palace  begun  by  Nero^  but  oonlined  it  to  the  limits  uf  tlie 
Palatine.  On  all  buildings,  whether  first  built  by  him  or  only 
restored,  Domitian  inscribcil  his  own  name. 

f  23.  Our  records  of  Domitian    are  very  scanty,  and  ooom 
almost  entirely  from  prejudiced  witneBtacs,  so  that  it  is  diCHculi 
to  get  a  clear  and  fair  view  of  his  acts  and  jiulicy.    On  tlie  one 
hand  we  have  the  flatteries  of  the  iMXits  who  courted  his  favour; 
on  the  otlier,  the  venomous  invectives  written  by  members  of 
the  senatorial  party,  lilce  Pliny  and  Tacitux,  afler  his  doath. 
Martial  and  Statins  generally  sjicak  of  him  as  a  god,  ainl  all  Uiat 
appertains  to  him  as  divine.    **  Capituline,'*  the  e|iithet  of  Jujiitcr, 
isapi)licd  to  him;  he  is  the  AuMunian  Ju]iitor,  and  IK>uiitia  the 
lloman  Juiio.^    To  Tacitus,  he  is  a  tyrant  without  a  roikuiniug 
virtue,  and  so  tlie  aristocracy  in  general  regarded  him.    JIik  c«m* 
temptuous  trrntmeut  of  the  senate,  ns  far  as  it  was  ri'iiniieoii'd  in 
the   Kni|)eror*s  cuiiiiViKm,  is  cleverly   travvKtial   by  tlie  isutirtst 
Juvenal.    The  scene  is  placed  in  the  eml  of  85  a.d.    TIhi  nR'iiiU-ni 
of  the  council,  such  is  this*'  true  hlHUrf-y,**  wvrt*  suddenly  sunmiuiicd 
in  haste  to  the  Kniiicrur*s  Allxin  cita«lcL    **  They  were,  it  hwihh, 
eleven  in  number,  and  in  twice  or  lhric*c  as  many  verse:*  tlieir 
crimes  are  succinctly  traced  for  us  with  a  jien  of  cynical  iiiiiccrity. 
One  after  another  pass  before  us,  Pfgasus,  the  |»refect — say  ratlier 
the  bailifl*— of  the  city,  fur  what  is  Home  but  tlie  Knijierur^s  fanu, 
and  I  ho  (irefoct  of  Itomo  but  his  manciple? — Fuscum,  brave  and 
voluptuous,  soon  to  leave  his  limbs  a  prey  to  the  Dacian  vultures; 
Crispus,  a  mild  and  genial  greybeard,  who  has  long  owed  his  life  to 
the  meekness  with  which  he  has  yielded  to  the  current,  an«l  slirunk 
from  the  vain  assertion  of  indeiicndencc ;  the  Glabriott,  fatlier  and 
son,  of  whom  the  elder  slnnk  through  an  inglorious  existence  in 
IHisillanlmous    security,    the    younger    was    doomed    to   ]ienih 
innocently,  condemned  to  fight  with  beasts  in  the  arena ;  the  Uind 
Catullus,  deadliest  of  delators,  with  whom  Domitian,  as  with  a  Uind 
and  aimless  weapon,  aimed  at  his  destined  victims ;  to  these  were 
added  the  sly  Veiento,  tlie  fat  old  sycophant,  ^lontanus,  Cris|snui 
•  8UUm  (JSav,,  m.  4.  U)  .•  Juidter  AiMoniiu  ptriter  Rwouimiim  Jmm. 
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reilulMil  with  the  pcrrumet  of  ht«  nativo  Bait,  the  vile  tiiy 
p4Mii)ii'iitii»  who  Hlit  incn'f  tliruats  with  a  whiHper,  aiid  Kabrius,  the 
lierpetrator  of  loiiie  crime  too  bad,  It  Bcems,  to  be  8|ioclftetl  even  in 
tliat  day  of  evil  deeiU  and  nhameloM  Hcaudiils.  Bucli  were  the 
inen  who  now  hurried  in  tlie  darknesH  along  the  Apiiian  Way,  and 
met  at  midnight  In  the  vestibule  of  the  imtieriul  villa,  or  the 
tymnt*»  fortrewi,  which  crowned  the  long  hill  of  theiiMoeut  to  AIIa. 
Anxiously  they  anked  each  other,  **  What  iiewH  ? — What  the  purport 
of  tlieir  unexiiected  ftuiniuousV — What  foev  of  Itonie  had  broken 
the  |innce*s  sluinbera,  the  Chatti,  or  the  HicanilHi,*  the  Britomi  or 
the  l>.icianR?"  While  they  were  yet  waiting  for  mliiiiKHioii,  the 
lUf^iialtf  of  the  |ialaoo  entered,  bearing  aloft  a  huge  turbut,  a  present 
to  tlie  Kiniieror,  which  they  liad  the  mortification  of-  ftceing  intro- 
duced into  hU  iireseiicp,  wliih)  tlie  doont  were  still  shut  agaiuKt 
tlKiimelvet.  A  hiuiible  fudieniiaii  of  the  upi«r  coast  luid  found  the 
nionsler  strnndid  on  the  beach,  beneath  the  fane  of  Venus  at 
Auc<Hia,  and  had  hurried  with  his  i>rize  acriiss  the  A|)ennincs,  to 
nveivu  a  rewanl  for  ho  rare  an  oflcring  to  the  ini|>erial  table. 
When  at  last  the  councillors  were  ailniittc«l,  the  (|uestioii  reserved 
f«>r  their  delibemtioiui  was  no  other  than  this,  whether  the  big  fish 
shotikl  be  cut  In  pieces  or  nerved  up  whole  on  some  enoniious 
pUttiT  Gonstructeil  in  its  honour.  The  cabinet  was  no  doubt 
sentibly  |icrsua«led  that  the  question  allowed  at  least  of  no  delay, 
and  with  due  expre*iions  of  surprise  and  aihuinition  voted  the  dish 
ainl  act  the  ]iotter*s  wheel  in  motion.**  f 


•  'n»l*  In  It*  only  rcfrrfncc  wc  Imiv« 
ti>  trarfarp  maIiimI  iIh*  .Su)C«iuIji1  (w«Mt  of 
ilie  tiMtll)  ill  iMiiliUn'M  n-igii. 

f  JuvcimI,  Sulirt  Iv.  Tlie  rp|iruiliic- 
tkm  111  Uie  Uxt  !•  iHirrowctI  fruni 
MrrlVAle.  Juvctul  ruiHiutk-*  wltli  a 
%Uk  tl»at  tin*  tyrttiit  hmi  ik'vutcd  tu  suck 
trlOfM  aU  tlK  tliw  III  wblch  bo  wm 
u|.|«'n*«ittc  IIm*  iiilxi^M  (U.  ISO-I&I)  : 

At«|U«  utIiiAM  bU  iHitliw  uugto  tuU  IIU 


Trniliura  m;vII1«>.  vltf m  «|ulbiw  abstuUl 


ttrl4 
liiluiKraMiiM  attlnuM  liupuiM  ei  vlmlkt 

uullu. 
8wl  jierlU  immIiiuaiu  OenluoUMW  cfae 

liim*iHliw 
GuiH>r«t  {  Imc  nucuk  Lftwltfum  civUc 

ummIviiU. 
'I  be  wonH   **bo  perlNbed   wb«n  Un 
OjrtliiiiM— ilua  U,  Uio  iKtbtNllcM  -cmho  tu 
ftrar  bim,**  rvtet  tu  tlie  b*w  nuik  oT  bU 
aiunkrvin— jilepb4Uiw,  Ice 
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Bkot.  I.— Aasi<x».A  IN  DBiTAiir. 

I  1.  UiiDKa  tito  Flavian  Emporort  no  importnnt  adilliton  waa  made 
to  iba  lUimaii  Empire,  auoli  an  had  been  matle  umler  ClaudluB  by 
ilie  conquest  of  DritAin.  Dut  in  two  qtiarters  tlie  boundariea  were 
pmhcd  forward.  Tlie  eahteni  boiiD«lary  of  Upper  Qerroany  advaneed 
erNiiblerably  into  tnns-Klicnano  territory,  and  tlie  province  of 
IMtoin  woi  eiilan^oil  1>y  n  furtlior  advance  northward. 

Tlie  logatus  of  Britain,.  Petronius  TtirpilionuB,  (62-04  A.a)  hail 
liecn  attccoeilod  by  Trebelliiu  Maximiis  (01-00  a.d.)  and  Vettius 
IkilonuR  (00-70  a.d.).  Tlicno  govcniorf  Mem  to  have  contented 
tbenisolvoii  with  adniiniHtorin^  tlie  province  na  tliey  found  it,  with- 
out attomi)tin*;  to  oiilarge  it.  Ikilantiv  iicenis  to  liave  (bunded  forta 
a^ainat  tlie  natives.  Ilia  aiicccMHor,  retiilius  Cercalis,  who  liad 
ot»niniandcd  tlie  IXtli  le};ioii  when  it  waa  nearly  exterminated  in 
tlie  fpeat  revolt  of  the  Iceni,  and  who  hail  recently  diatiuji^uiahcil 
hiiuHcIf  by  the  8iii»|>refMion  of  the  roljollion  of  Civiliii,  waa  not 
antianeil  with  the  inaction  of  hiii  |>rcdeceKfior8.  lie  mode  war  uixm 
the  Drlgantea,  the  most  fiowerful  of  all  the  Brituih  tribes,  whose 
name  waa  siimelimea  uscil  as  synonymous  with  **  Britons.**  The 
XlVth  lo{;ion,  which  had  been  sent  from  Britain  to  his  assistance 
in  Germany,  did  not  return  to  its  old  station,  but  Vespasian 
acnt  him  II.  Adjutrix  in  its  place.  After  many  battles  with 
tlie  BriganteH,  whose  territory  extended  from  the  Solway  to  the 
Wash,  Corealis  rvduceil  liort  of  their  land  under  Boman  sway; 
including  tlie  town  of  IJudum  (Uncoln)  where  he  cstablislKd 
the  11.  Adjutrix.  Tliis  legion  waa  removed  to  Pannonia  at  the 
beginning  of  Domitian*s  reign,  but  some  tombstones  found  at 
lAn&Au  show  that  its  station  was  there  during  the  few  intervening 
ytmra.  Thus,  the  rosidt  of  the  war  of  Cercalis  was  that  the 
iHMilirm  iNiiiiMlary-liiio  of  the  |)roviiico  was  no  longer  dmwn  from 
Ok)Vum  to  Uuuahxluuum — with  an  advanced  post  at  ])eva  in  the 
west — iMit  frmu  iK)VA  to  Uuduin.  Ihit  south  of  this  frontier,  the 
west«*rii  highkuMlH  (Wales)  con  hi  n«>t  yet  bo  consiilercd  part  of  tlio 
imivince.  The  suhjugsition  of  the  tribes  in  this  quarter  dcvulveil 
u|inn  tlie  two  successors  of  Cerealis.  Scxtiis  Julius  Frontiniis, 
wInnio  name  is  well-known  as  an  authority  on  tho  art  of  war,  and 
who  was  cafiahle  of  ajiplying  his  theory,  rcduccil  the  Silures,  in  the 
isHith ;  wliito  his  successor,  Oiueiis  Julius  Agricola  (78-85  A.D.), 
cnn<|uerctl  the  Onlovices  and  occupicil  the  island  of  Mona,  which 
Suetonius  Paul  inns  had  been  coni|iclled  to  abandon.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  governorship,  fn  the  conquest  of  Mona  he  was,  lilce 
Paulinus,  assistetl  by  the  skill  of  the  Batavians  in  swimniinff.T 
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§  2.  Agrioola»  whom  VeniMsiMi  tbtu  eallod  to  be  ywrgtwor  ct 
IkiUiii^  liad  already,  liko  Ceretlii,  aenrcd  hit  timo  in  that 
country  in  mibordinate  poita.  IIo  hml  Mnrecl  under  Suetooim 
Paulinua  aa  military  trilninoi  and,  again,  nnder  Vettiiie  DoIahim  aa 
le^tue  of  the  XXth  legioo.  On  tliia  occasion  (70  a.n.)  ho  IhmI 
the  diflicuU  taslc  of  restoring  dicciiiline  among  the  troofn,  who  hail 
been  domoraliiod  by  a  quarrel  between  hie  iNncdcceenor  Jloacinc 
Oullus  and  tlie  governor  TroboHimi  Maximtie.  lie  hail  then  hcc-n 
appointal  legaina  jtro  prmtore  of  AiiuilaniA,  luul  been  recalled  lu 
llome  to  fiU  tlie  coneiilHhip,  and  then  eent  to  succeed  Front  inns 
in  Dritain.  A  governor  of  Britain  miglit  engage  in  one  or  Urfh 
of  two  enterprises  at  tliis  |eriod.  lie  miglit  devote  his  attcn* 
tion  either  to  *'  intensive  conqiU'st,'*  tliat  is,  tlio  civiliratioa  and 
consolidation  of  the  i>n>vince  as  lie  found  it,  or  to  **  extensive 
coiKiuvst,**  tlist  is,  to  carrying  its  boumlarii«  fiirtiier  north  by  om- 
qucriiig  new  tribcH.  Agricola  iirofcHsoil  to  do  both,  but  really 
sacrifioed  tiie  Intensive  conquest  to  tiie  extensive.  ^1ie  cr.n5tlcncv 
wliicli  tiie  Kniperori  re|iosed  in  him  was  shown  by  tlie  iinuaimlly 
long  period  during  which  lie  ^'as  suflercil  to  remain  in  Ins 
coromaml. 

f  3.  The  second  year  (79  a.d.)  of  AgricoUi*s  legatcsliip  was 
spent  in  com|)lc'ting  the  reduction  of  the  rocently  conquered  tribes 
—probably  in  Wales— by  building  forts  and  making  roods  through 
woods  and  marshes.  During  the  winter  the  troojis  remained  in 
their  quarters,  and  Agricohi  occu|iied  himself  with  tlie  Ronuinin* 
tion  of  tlie  natives.  In  the  third  summer  (HO  a.p.)  lie  ailvanced 
against  new  tribes  in  tlie  north,  hiying  tlie  land  waste  as  far  as  an 
estuary  called  Tanaus.  It  has  been  tlioiight  that  this  unknown 
name  may  represent  the  North  Tyne  at  Dunbar.  'J*he  lirituiis  diil 
not  attcm()t  to  opiioso  the  legions,  and  they  Iiad  time  to  estaMish 
some  eof/e//a,  in  which  they  remained  during  tlie  wintc'r.  Ilia 
following  summer  (81  a.d.)  was  Kpoiit  in  completing  the  occiiisititai 
of  the  land  which  had  been  tmverMxl,  and  the  army  ailvance«l  a« 
far  as  the  actuaries  of  Clota  and  Ikulotria  (tlic  Cly<1«  ami  lh«» 
Forth),  llie  narrow  strip  of  lainl  betwct- n  these  friths  m*as  fortifM^I 
and  oocn|»ied  by  garrisons ;  and  it  sccme«l  as  if  the  enemy,  who 
retreated  Into  the  northern  liighlandK,  had  been  **  removed  to  anotlirr 
isbnd.**  In  this  expedition  Agricola  had,  proUbly,  alicHit  .'fiO.OiM) 
men  with  him,  counting  both  legions  an«l  auxiliarii*;  ami  his 
operations  were  su[)|K>rted  by  a  fleet,  perhaps,  on  tho  east  coast. 
At  this  time  the  Britannic  legions  were  rctliiocd  t«>  three  by  tlie 
recall  of  II.  Adjutrix,  whoso  removal  left  Lliidum  witliout  a 
garrison.  A  new  station  more  northerly  tlian  Liislnm  was 
probably  established.      It   seems  certain  that^gricola  did  ant 
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Tenioft  to  path  lo  fir  into  the  unknown  regiont  of  tlie  north 
witlMMi  necnring  the  torritory  north  of  the  Ilumhor,  find  we  mny 
tako  it  fur  Kmnteil  tlmt  he  occupied  Ehuractim,  the  chief  town 
of  tlie  Brigantea,  tlie  modoni  York.  Tliift  position  took  tlie  ]ilaco 
fif  Limluniy  and  wiui,  pcrhap«s  f^arriiioncHl  hy  the  IXtli  It'j^ion.  In 
lalor  tinieii  KImrnciim  became  the  chief  centra  in  Hritain.* 

§  4.  In  llio  next  year  A^icola  miletl  ncrosa  the  catnary  of  Clota 
tfi  the  woateni  diatricta  uf  r>a1cd'Mila— probably  Arran  ami  Ointiro. 
lie  liail  ciHiccivoil  tlie  phijvct  of  conquering;  Ilibemia,  wliioh  lie 
tlH>u}{ht  nii«{ht  bo  lieat  approaclicil.from  tlila  point.  The  conqiieat, 
lie  inia<ipntHl,  could  bo  caf.ily  aoconipliahetl  witii  one  legion  and  a 
ainall  nunilvr  of  auxiliaries,  and  he  held  that  it  woukl  jHfovo 
lni|Nirtant  to  the  coinpluto  subjection  and  iiaciflcation  of  Britain. 
For  llilioniia  oantpiisl  nuich  the  name  relation  to  Britain  aa  Britain 
ititelf  occupietl  to  Gaul.  One  of  the  chief  roasonH  for  occupying 
Britain  wa%  that  as  long  as  the  Oaula  aaw  a  free  land  beymid  the 
channel,  a  land  into  which  they  could  themHclTca  flee  for  rcfujse, 
tliey  were  rctftless  under  Itainan  rule.  In  the  same  way,  the  sight 
of  free  Ilibornia  had  a  di»tnrbing  eflbct  on  the  s)iirits  of  enalaved 
Britannia.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  a  false  geographical 
notion  recommended  the  policy  of  including  Hibernia  In  the 
Km|iirc.  It  was  supposed  that  Hiliernia  lay  between  Britain  and 
S|Niiii,  ami  thus  fdnnetl  a  natural  connection  between  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Kmpirc.  But  Agrioola  could  not  carry  out  his 
project  without  additional  forces.  The  three  legions  in  Britain 
wen;  little  enough  for  the  security  of  the  province,  extended  as  it 
was  by  his  new  acquisitions,  lie  ap)>licd  to  Domitlan  for  another 
legion,  but  the  request  was  refused,  and  the  enterprising  governor 
was  tdiligcil  to  almmlon  his  pn*ject  Domitlan  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  cautimiM  |)rcce|>t  of  Augustus,  not  to  undertake  new 
conquests.  And  the  project  was  never  revived;  Ilibemia  never 
liocamo  part  of  the  Kmpiro.t 

f  5.  But  if  Agrioola  was  not  permitted  to  attack  the  islaml  of 
ilie  8c(»ts,  lie  was  n*solved  to  carry  his  arms  into  Caledonia.  In  hiii . 
nixth  year  (8«1  A.D.X  in  spite  of  the  dissuasions  of  his  ofliccrs,  he 
|ii*netmt(*d  into  the  land  north  of  the  a'stuary  of  Bodotria,  aidid  by 
Ilia  fleet.  Tlie  ap)icarance  of  the  Uomans  excitcil  constcrnaticm  ami 
fury  among  the  Cale«b>nian  folk.  Agricola  htu\  divi«lcd  bis  army 
inti)  throe  divisions,  and  one  of  them,  oonsbting  of  the  IXth 
legion,  whkh  was  especially  weak,  suflercil  serious  losses  from  a 
iiiglit^attack  of  the  native  tribes.    The  quick  arrival  of  Agricola 

•  It  It  iw4  directly  noonlrd,  but  !•  s  i  f  J«TraaI*i  (U.'lft»)  ••Arms  quklem 
loWftblj  cetlaJn  InffmiM  ftwn  tbe  cir-  I  Hhrt  Utur*  Jmtrnm  pionovliDiu'*  Is  a 
cwKMftiicrtt.  I  rbeturkal  flunrtoh. 
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hinI  tlie  oiW  ilivliiii«ii  of  Ihe  lumy  |irovfiiteil  a  iliMMtroim  deft^i, 
mhI  thoftfriiir  fMiillci)  in  a  Uonmu  victiiry..  Tlie  dMcNiimM,  iiinliT 
till!  chief  CalfCttciis,  iitilixcil  the  cnmiititc  whiter  in  oi^iuliiii«;  a  Kfrmi 
unny  (o  reiiiiii  the  invailom  in  Die  Tiillowiiis  Rcamiii.  In  81  a.d. 
Agrici^la  louk  llic  fl4*li1  nsftin,  iiin)  a  jn^t  i«ittle  was  foiijtlil  aI  au 
uiildiown  i>Iaco  caIUi)  tlit>  Oraii)>i«u  Hill.*  A};ric«>lA*A  mnuy 
|irutiaUy  niimU*ro<t  frmii  2.\000  to  :iO,Oiji)  incn.  \\t  |4acetl  bt» 
8000  AUxiliAry  tU  in  tlio  ctiiirp,  aih)  «'(000  \H»rms  cm  tlie  winpi. 
Tiiu  le];i«HiB  Wi'ro  rangeil  in  llie  mir,  in  frmit  of  tlie  mni|AK  of  lln-ir 
canqib  Tlie  ciK*niy,  wlio  fur  outnunilieroil  tlie  UmnAms  li.id  tlram-n 
up  |«iri  of  their  Airceii  on  the  jilain,  the  nwt  on  the  hill  lieliincL 
The  Lent  |>lnii  fur  the  Jlritoiiii  woh  tti  iiao  tht'ir  nUvAutA*^  in 
nuiiiheni  by  Attackhi^  the  HmnnUM  in  fn4it  aihI  on  tlio  rtaiikN  At 
the  Mime  time ;  and  thii  wa^  the  movement  which  Agricola  mwi 
(etntHl.  Bnt  Cnl^picuii  diil  not  adoiit  that  ulintcgy  at  the  1ie«nniiiii^ 
of  the  battle.  In  close  qtiartera  the  Ihitonii,  with  their  1«hi};  clutiuiy 
swonlH  and  ihort  shields,  were  no  match  for  the  long  |iiliini  and 
sliort  tword  of  tlie  Romans.  Tlie  Uatavian  and  Tun^n^n  odiurta 
boat  the  enemy  back,  and  matters  were  not  mended  by  the  inters 
vention  of  the  war-chariots,  which  could  not  move  freely  on  tlw 
uneven  ground  and  amid  the  dense  mnks  of  t)ie  ('ale<kmiana.  Tlie 
cavalry  of  the  enemy  were  also  routed.  The  Dritons,  wlio  were 
stationed  on  the  hills  behind,  liatl  hitherto  taken  no  |iart  in  tlie 
fighting,  but  when  they  saw  their  companions  worsted,  tliey  begam 
to  descend  from  the  hnghts  and  made  a  movement  to  ai>|irucicb  the 
Romans  in  the  rear.  Agricola  bad  forcKcen  this,  ami  dctaclicd  Hmr 
afm  of  hone,  which  be  hnd  retained  in  rescn*e,  to  meet  tliem*  llie 
Britons,  coming  up  in  disorder,  were  scattered,  and  their  )»lan  was 
turned  against  themselves,  for  the  Roman  cavalry  rode  on  to  attack 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line.  This  decidcil  the  Ijattle.  It  ia  sakl 
tliat  10,000  Ciiledonians  fell,  and  only  3G0  Romans.  Tlie  year  was 
too  far  advanced  to  undertake  further  oiierations.  Agricola  led  bis 
army  into  the  maritime  district  of  the  Doresti,  an  unknown  XMHj|ile, 
where  he  received  hostazes,  and  gave  directions  to  tlie  prefect  of  the 
fleet  to  circtimnavigate  Britain.  This  undertiking  was  snccem^fully 
accomplishe<l,  and  Roman  fioets  ssng  of  the  ^'capturcfl  Orknej-a."  t 
Agricola  retired  into  winter-quarters,  probably  to  Kbiiracum.  Ko 
Roman  army  ever  again  jicnctratcd  as  far  north  as  hc.$ 

§  0.  In  the  following  year  (85  a.d.)  Agricola  was  n*called.      He 
received    the    triumphal    ornaments    and  a  laureate    statue    in 


•  Ad  MMlrm  Oranpitim  (TacHim, 
Jgrieola,  r.  St).  It  kM  nuUiiiiff  to  du 
witli  the  GrampUiM. 

t  Jttvtoal,  U.  \U : 
XI 


Onadtit  M  Bilnlna  cualrttlaa    muKU 

BritMinoii. 
X  How  far  north  U  nnknuvm  «■  «c 
CMUKit  klcnlliy  JhnM  Grtmpimt   or  tk« 
country  uT  the  Bonttt* 
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reeoiintition  of  wliiit  be  bad  dono,  but  tbit  did  not  oompentate  biin 
fur  i\m  diiiaiiiiulutiiietit  of  nut  bolag  aUe  to  ooinplvto  tho  nortbent 
cuihiimmU  wbicb  bo  bml  bo|j(Ufi.  Yot  lio  bad  really  no  rcoaon  to 
cuiiij4am  of  tbo  dvclKiuu  of  Duiiutiaiu  lie  Imd  boeii  alluwcd  to 
nrtiiaiii  ill  liiii  {imit  far  louj^cr  tliau  any  iiruvi«iii8  )c*;atiia,  aod  to  carry 
irti  vx|iuiiMvo  caiiiisii*;iiii.  Financial  ooniudcratiunii  aliHio  may  liave 
k-on  suflicicnt  tu  iulluuncu  Doinituin  in  di«cuntinuin;X  tlio  |Htlicy  of 
ajS'^rfHHiuu  ill  Ibilain.  Tlic  rciulU  uf  A;$ricuia  wcro  ccrlaiiily  iM>t  an 
tuK^inalv  rtslurn  for  tbo  vnorinuuii  cuMt.  It  uiiiMt  eitiiucially  be 
ri'iiiciiiU'riil  tliat  iit  tlic  nioniuut  of  Aj^rictila's  rucall  a  iii«»Ht  Huriuun 
uar  wttM  liniilciiig  out  on  tbe  Danuljo  a^aiintt  ibe  foriiiidabio  kin^^doin 
of  tlic  Ihiciaiiii.  Wo  can  reiulily  bulicvo  tliat  tbu  Gout  of  HUpjiurting 
two  wiim  liiniiiltanoouKly  in  Kritaiu  and  on  tbo  Danube  wan  quite 
beyond  tlie  uieaiiH  of  tlie  fiiteus  at  tbe  time.  Tlie  enemies  of 
IXjinitian  of  cuurae  net  down  Agricola'v  recall  to  tbe  potty  jealousy 
of  tbe  Kiu|ieror  ;  Auricula  bioinelf  naturally  felt  sore  a1)out  it.  But 
tbe  best  jiistrBcatiou  of  Domitlan  is  tbat  bis  two  successors,  Nerva 
an  1  Tiujau,  abode  by  bis  decision  and  did  not  attempt  to  renew 
tbe  dcsii^iis  of  Agricola.  'ibe  case  of  AgricoU  recalled  by  DoroiUan 
cbwiely  resembled  that  of  Qermanicus  recalled  by  Tiberius.  In 
butb  coses  tbe  ambition  of  a  j^eiieral  was  sacrificed  to  tbe  prudent 
liolicy  of  tlie  Inqierator,  wbo  haw  tliat  tbe  outlay  was  not  repaid  by 
the  result ;  in  butb  cases  tbe  Imperatur  was  said  by  bis  adversaries 
to  be  actuated  only  by  jealousy  of  a  possible  rival. 

f  7.  Agricola  bas  often  received  a  biglier  pbice  tban  rigbtly 
belon;:^  to  bitn  in  tlie  bistory  of  Britain,  because  be  was  fortunate 
enou>!b  to  bave  a  brilliant  bistorian  for  bis  son-in-Uw.  Tacitus 
married  Ajo-icwla's  daughter  and  wrote  bis  biography.  Tb*s  work, 
Conftntunj  the  Life  and  Character  of  Juliue  Agricola^  gives  an 
artistic  but  su^ierlicial  account  of  Britain  and  a  brief  description  of 
Auricohi*s  cani|iaignM,  culininatin}:  in  tbe  battle  of  Mons  Graupius, 
wbicb  is  dexcribed  at  length.  The  author's  neglect  of  almost  all 
toiMigraphical  details,  which  did  not  interest  bim  but  would  interest 
lis  very  de«'plyt  d*  tracts  greatly  rmni  the  bistorkal  value  of  tbe 
boiik.f  Tacitus  says  tbat  from  Agricola*s  countcnanoe, "  you  would 
readily  believe  bim  ginid,  yuu  would  gladly  believe  him  great.** 
This  epigram  suggests  the  truth.  Agricola  was  in  no  seiiso  a  great 
man,  but  lie  was  an  ofBcer  of  res|)ectable  ability,  and  ambitious 
•noiigb  to  grasp  at  glory  when  tbe  chances  were  oflercd  to  bim.  His 
■on-in*law  and  liis  cuntem|ioraries  overrated  what  be  bad  done; 


•  Kfir  doM  TsfciiM  tiMlivtUuallM  IIm 
Brtttob  cUcfUlna  excrpi  CAlgaiiu.  Tiicre 
vM  *  kint  namrd  Arvlragus,  m  we  letfn 
from   ft   line   of  Jnventi,    %rhw   nuke* 


oo  the  ImperUl  conelUun,  Ail..  Iv.  IM): 
Owen  iMbet  inacnl  clarlque  trinnfM  t 
Keicrm  alUitteoi  cftpkf,  ftut  dt  tenivne 
llrlt«nno 
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ilkidvlied  (Hendt  at  Rome  dottUlew  tounded  bis  praliet  luo 
kMidly ;  and  Doiuituui  was  not  furry  wlieii  the  time  came  to  remove 
Lim  from  DriUin. 

lie  rvfusuil  tlie  ofler  of  a  iNnoconsulato  (of  Asia  or  AOricaX  and 
lived  iu  retiaincnt  until  IiIh  deatli,  which  occurred  a  few  yean 
later.  Hoiue  uialiciously  w]iiii|)cred  tliat  he  was  takvu  olT  ly 
|ioisuu. 

Tlie  cuuqueiiU  lie  Imd  luai'e  were  only  transient.  The  country 
ho  had  oecu|Ncd  was  immediately  ahuudoiiedi  ainl,  after  all  his  war* 
fare,  he  left  to  his  successor  nearly  the  same  northern  huuinlary-liiie 
which  hod  heen  cstahlishcd  by  Ccrealis,  from  lX*va  to  Liiiduiiu 
I'crluips  the  chivf  (lart  of  Agricola*s  work  that  surviveil  was  the 
occuiKitiou  of  Klmracum,  which  now  formed  an  mlvanccd  |iettt  iu 
tlie  east,  somewhat  as  Deva  In  the  west  before  the  oonqiK-sta  of 
Oercalis.  Khnracum  now  stood  to  Limlum  In  somewliat  the  relatiijii 
in  which  Deva  then  stooil  to  Qlevum.  Uut  Agricuhi*s  cuuteiu- 
lM>raries  could  not  apiircciate  the  iui|)ortance  of  Kburacuui,  aisl 
Tacitus  passes  it  over  in  silence. 

Skct.  II.— Tiir  Limes  Qehmakicus. 

f  6.  As  there  were  some  Germans  on  the  left  bonk  of  the 
Khine,  so  there  were  some  Gauls  on  tlie  right.  The  valley  of 
the  river  Nicer  (Neckar)  liad  been  cleared  of  the  GemuiBs 
who  had  possessed  it,  and  the  Romans  had  piTmitted  poor  and 
adventurous  Gauls  to  cross  the  Khine  and  take  ikmscmuoq  of 
lands  where  they  were  constantly  esposed  to  the  incumioaa  of 
the  neighbouring  Genuan  tribes.  These  Gauls  paid  a  titlio  of  the 
produce  of  their  fields,  and  hence  the  whole  district  was  called  **  tbo 
Tithe-lands  ** — Agri  Jkeumani  (or  Jkcumuiei) ;  but  they  were 
exempt  from  other  biirdens,  and  no  Iloman  garrison  was  <{uiutrred 
in  the  hmd,  which  thus  was  loosely  included  in  the  Kni[iirc,  but 
wss  neither  a  (trovince  nor  |Kirt  of  a  province.  The  FbiTian 
Emperors  idaoed  this  doubtful  territory  on  a  clearer  fuutiu*. 
Vesiiosian  built  roods  In  it,  and  it  was  |>robiibly  he  who  protcctid 
it  by  an  ehilx»mte  system  of  fortification.  The  eastern  frontier  was 
marked  by  a  ram|Kirt  of  earth,  and  a  ditch  in  fnmt  uf  it,  con- 
struct .hI  Just  as  in  a  Uonmn  auii|i.  lUrhiud  the  rainimrt  were  |*lacc«l 
castella  at  nine  or  ten  mile»*  disUincc  from  one  another ;  bet\vi*vii  I  lie 
castella  occur  watcli-towers.  This  line  of  defence  stretclictl  frutn 
Seiopum  (Miltenberg)  on  the  Ma*nus,  in  a  due  mfiitliwnnl  dinx* 
tion  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lauriacum  (Lorch)*;  it  can  still  \m 
traced,  and  the  sites  of  many  of  the  castella  liave  been  id«mtificd. 

•  Kot  to  be  confuoiMloa  wlUi  Um  aoftben  I.aari«cttiu,  Lurch  mi  lU  llUla*.  «r  tl« 
CAnUni,  Lurch  ou  Um  iMuuU.  ^ 
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Debind  ibis,  th«riB  WM  a  looond  syttem  of  defvnot.  From  Vin* 
ilonlMfty  tiao  clik'f  cmiii|i  (if  Ui»|ic*r  Qeniumy,  n  rood  led  northward 
tu  a  iilace  oil  tlio  Nirur  whidi  in  iiow  callixl  KoitweiL  11iia  filace 
WAJc  avkctdl  to  lio  a  centPu  fur  ilio  tmtiii-Uliciiaiio  territory,  in  the 
RiiiM  fieiiM  in  which  liiij^iulmiuni  and  Gaiiialoduuum  wvro  eontnii 
ill  Oaul  atMl  Britain.  Kvrv  alton  wcru  net  up  f<;r  tlie  wurtliip  of 
iIm;  Flavian  Iioum),  aii*1  tho  ]»lioe  was  callvil  Aras  Flavin;.  Froin 
iNsre  nortliwaniii  a  number  oif  cantella  were  constnictcd  along  tliu 
cunmo  of  tlic  river  Nicer,  which  waa  in  itaclf  a  defence.  An  soon 
aa  tlie  Nicer  tunif  wentward  to  ji>in  tlie  Itliine,  tlie  lino  of  fortu 
U-ave«  tlio  river  and  continueH  in  a  northerly  direction,  {lasang  over 
tlio  Olenwald  and  reaching  tho  Ma*nua  at  a  point  (niar  tbo 
luodom  Wortli),  northweitt  of  Seiopnm.  O^liis  iccond  line,  con- 
necting the  Mu*uus  and  Nicer,  is  known  as  tho  Neckar-Miimling 
line,  b«H;aiiae  it  cuts  tlio  valley  of  tho  Miimling  stream.  It  is 
iin)io«iihle  to  determine  how  much  of  thLi  defensive  system  is  duo 
to  Vespasian  and  how  much  to  his  son  Domitian.  The  ibrls 
connected  with  this  line  from  Lauriacum  to  Sei<^m  may  be 
due  to  I)omitian*s  successors.  The  object  of  these  defences  was 
|irol)ably  not  so  much  military  as  to  give  the  i)eo))le  settled  habits, 
and  prevent  nomads  entering  the  Kmpire  at  will. 

f  9.  Bat  if  the  main  credit  for  the  endoeura  of  the  Agri 
Decumatos  is  due  to  Vespasian,  the  occupation  of  the  Taunus 
district  north  of  the  Main  was  probably  tho  work  of  Domitlan. 
Tills  hind  was  inhabiteil  by  tlie  Mattiad,  a  tribe  of  the  Chaiti, 
who  gave  tlieir  name  to  the  Aquas  Mattiaoe  (tho  springs  of 
Wiesbaden).  Drusus  had  tried  to  establish  the  Roman  iiower  in 
this  region  by  founding  the  fort  A rf annum  on  Mount  Taunus,  and 
Oemianicus  had  restored  it.  Since  his  time,  desultory  hoitilities 
h.id  continuoii  with  the  Chattl,  and  at  length  Domitian  determined 
to  take  the  decisive  step  of  annexing  the  territory  of  Mount  Taunus 
tu  tlie  ]irovince  of  Upper  Gennany  and  continuing  the  line  of 
fWleiiee  between  Mienus  and  Nicer,  so  as  to  connect  the  Moenus  and 
tlu!  1th ine.  II is  cani|)aign  against  tho  Chatti,  in  83  a.d.,  which 
waa  so  ri>liculeil  by  his  enemies,  was  connected  with  this  important 
iimlerUkin;;.  lie  was  asidsted  by  the  skill  of  Sextus  Frontinus, 
wh<rtn  we  have  alrea«ly  met  as  governor  of  Britain.  From  Worth 
t«>  llaiiau  the  course  of  the  Main  is  northeriy,and  at  Grosskrotzen* 
iMirg,  near  Ilaiiati,  the  earthen  rani|iart  of  IXMiiitian  begins.  It 
•hies  not  follow  a  Htraight  courw,  but  takes  advantage  «»f  the  nature 
U  tlie  grouiMl  Crussiiig  tho  I^hn  near  Ems,  it  reaches  tho  Uhino 
at  J lhcinl>rohl,  opposite  tlie  stream  wldch  form«^  the  boundary 
between  tho  ^irovinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Germany.  Forts 
occurred  at  intervals  close  to  the  rami  art,  ^  ^^^  conncoted  by  a 
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miliUry  roid.*  Kcar  inosi  of  thew  eattella  hftTO  been  fouDd  the 
nmaiiu  of  villaii  with  balk  arrnngemeuUi»  miaut  fur  the  QM  of 
oflkeri. 

I'hus  the  Itmet  of  Upper  Germany  wm  an  eartbea  wallt  nachinj; 
from  that  point  on  the  Rbioe  which  maiks  the  northern  eztrtmit/ 
of  the  province,  all  the  way  t<>  Lauriocuin,  txcqit  where  (between 
the  points  Qroeakrotzcnburg  and  AlilteiiUi^)  the  Ma-nus  lake*  iti 
I  lace.  It  was  i>rotcctcd  all  the  way  by  ca»tella  and  watchtowa^ 
and  between  the  Momus  and  Kioer  was  covered  in  the  ruar  by  s 
line  of  forts  (not  connected  by  a  mnipart)  reaching  from  the  MuniiM 
to  Anu  Flavio)  on  the  Nicer.  It  is  thought  probable  tliat 
Dunntion  abio  built  the  first  great  permanent  bridge  over  the  Bliine 
at  M<i;iintiacum. 

f  10.  The  Umn  Oermanicut  is  only  part  of  a  gigantic  schone  of 
defence,  of  a  line  reaching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ilhiuo  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ihinubc.  These  two  rivers  formed  a  natunl  defi-ucr, 
which  meri'ly  ret|uin*d  the  erection  of  furts  on  their  banks.  Jki 
where  the  line  left  the  rivers,  an  artificial  defence — a  wall  of  earth 
or  stone — took  t1  e  place  of  the  water.  1  bus  the  limes  (ionuanicut 
was  not  complete,  without  another  line  running;  fmm  %(c»t  to  caul, 
and  connecting  its  southern  point  at  Lnuriocum  with  tho  IHuiiilr 
fortroKScs.  This  was  the  limei  I'mticnn^  fomiiiig  |iart  of  llie 
northern  boui.dary  of  the  pruviiice  of  ItaMia.  It  is  not  certais 
whether  tho  Klavbn  Kniierurs  began  \U  conttruetioii,  bnt 
it  certainly  ('id  not  assume  its  fuuil  funn  until  the  ruign  «/ 
Hadrian  or  i:ossibly  even  later.  Ihit  it  is  so  ch«cly  ctmiioitcd 
with  the  limes  Germaniciis,  that  it  may  bo  nientiuiKd  in 
this  place.  Ik'giniiiiig  at  Lauriacum,  it  runs  due  cant  (throu*;h 
WUrtemberg  and  Bavaria),  and  reaches  the  Danube  (near  Kchl* 
heim),  where  the  river  Alcimona  (Altmiihl)  lluws  in.  llie 
Itoiiian  limes  is  not  like  the  Germanic,  a  ranifiart  of  earth.  It 
is  formed  by  a  wall  of  stones,  on  tho  top  of  which  |iolisadcs  were 
planted,  such  as  the  soldiers  used  in  their  camps,  and  with  the 
usual  ditch  in  front.  It  seems  probable  that  this  line  was  pio- 
tectcd  by  an  eaith-wall  in  the  time  of  the  Flavians,  Imt  tliat,  ata 
somewhat  later  period,  when  the  Empire  was  tlireatciwd  Inr 
Get  man  invadeis,  the  "devirs  wall"  (2Vrf/l/«maifer),  as  it  «m 
calleil  in  the  middle  ages,  was  erected. 

Srct.  III.— Dacian  akd  Sorviax  Wars. 

f  11.^  Soon   after   Ihs   camiiaign   on    the    Ilhine,    DomitisaV 
attention  was  demanded  by  a  more  pressing  and  funniibible  dai^tr 
•  The  beet  liiioira  of  tlwee  furit  U  Uie  BMlliorf,  ncer  Ikaitars. 
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tm  %h9  IiUr.    Tho  DiicUins  bud  Invailed  Monia.     Tlie  countiy  of 

tli«  UaiMMit  wiM  oomiirificd  between  tbe  TheiM  and  f  be  Prutb  from 

went  loeaitt  tbo  CuriAtbian  mounUins  and  tbe  Danube  from  nortb 

to  floutb.    lliiia  Oiicta  correaponded  to  tbe  modem  kingdom  of 

Itotimania,  along  witb  Biebcnbttrgen  ami  the  Banat  of  Temesrar. 

TSfyood  tbe  Dnciami,  in  tbe  modem  Moldavia  and  IWeaambia,  were 

tlio  ISastaro«'o,  a  German  people;  beyond  tbcm  again  wore  tbe 

lUixolani,  a  Harmatian  tribe.     Tho  laml  between  the  Danube  and 

the  Theiii  was  held  by  tbe  Jasygea.    It  was  easy  enough  for  the 

ir«»iiiana  to  reiicl  tho  occasional  invasions  of  their  trans-Danubian 

neiglibmirs  as  long  as  they  were  not  united  and  organised  under  an 

al4o  leailer.    Tbey  ha<l  been  conquerctl  more  than  once  in  tbe 

rei^^n  of  Augustus,  and  in  tlie  last  yearn  of  that  Emperor,  60,000 

barbarians  ha<1  been  transported  into  Mcpsfo,  and  settled  on  Koman 

territory  by  «1Ciius  Catus.    Tho  rame  experinu'nt  Imd,  as  we  have 

mx'tu  been  relocated  under  Nero,  when  Tiberius  Plautius  ^lianua 

Mfttlcil  100,000  Docians  with  tlieir  wires  and  children  in  the  same 

|imvineo.     Tho  same  governor  of  Mccsia  checkotl  a  tbreatonod 

movement  of  the  Sonnatians  before  it  broke  out,  and  compelled  a 

nunilicr  of  unknown  or  hostile  princes  to  do  obeisance  before  tho 

lloiiian   standards   on    Uoman  soil.    Dut    though   Dacions   and 

Hannatians  were  thus  kept  in  check  under  tbe  Julian  and  Claudian 

Kmiierura,  the  defence  of  tho  Danube  was  wholly  inRufliciont,  a 

fact  which  Itccame  clearly  apparent  during  the  civil  wars  after  the 

death  of  Neru.    The  two  legions  quartered  in  Moesia  were  Kup|¥)sed 

to  defend  the  whole  lino,  fn»m  Singidunum  (I^lgrade)  to  the 

nuMith  of  tho  river,  but  the  defence  of  the  lower  stream  was  left 

almost  altogether  to  the  ThraciauM;  and  m  tho  llimcians  were 

kin«folk  of  the  Dacians,  their  help  was  in  itself  a  danger.     When 

tlie  h'gionM  marclietl  to  Italy  to  overthrow  Vitcllius,  the  province 

was  invotleil  by  Hoxolani,  then  by  Dacians,  and  then  by  Jazygcs. 

Tlie  oiifiortune  arrival  of  Mucianus  with  his  Syrian  legions  repelled 

foine  of  theso  incursions,  but  the  governor  of  l^Iocsia,  Fontoius 

Agripi«t  iierisheil  in  tho  invasion  of  the  Jnzyges. 

f  12.  YesiKuian  did  not  actually  increase  the  army  of  Illyricum, 
but  lie  made  some  changes  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  the 
Danube.  He  seems  to  have  moved  the  two  legions,  which  were 
statioiMHl  in  Dalmatia,  to  Mcesia,  so  that  tbe  governor  of  that  pro> 
vince  had  four  lc<;ioDS  under  his  conimand.  This  reinforcement 
was  the  more  necessary  since  Thrace  had  been  made  a  proTinccw 
For  when  the  native  princes  of  Thrace  were  superseded,  the  native 
aniij,  on  which  the  defence  of  the  Danube  partly  relied,  was 
dts«>lve<1.  But  the  danger  which  tbe  Roman  government  bad 
especially  to  fear  was  a  coalition  of  the  Daciana  wid^  ^eir  Qermao 
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nelghhouri.  A  Joint  mTasion  of  the  Empire  by  th«  DkcImm  i»l 
Sueviant  would  Imve  been  verj  fonnkllAble.  The  Snerian  pcopki, 
oomiitting  chieflj  of  the  Mftrcoroanni  and  Qitatli,  m'ere  ni\\\  in  tlie 
name  vcats  which  they  held  under  King  Marobodnua,  in  the  modrtn 
BohemiA  and  Moravia ;  and  sinco  hiM  dcnth  they  had  been  in  a  fort 
of  dependent  irUtion  to  Home.  Thus  they  hail  fent  auviliarice  lo 
tlie  aimy  of  Vet|iasian  in  the  civil  war  with  Vitelliua.  Ihit  tlieir 
fidelity  could  not  bo  trustcnl  very  far,  and  Vcniiasian  thoii*:1it  il 
pnulcnt  to  move  the  two  I*annonian  k'};ioni  forwanl  to  the  ]>inulv 
frontier.  XII F.  Qemina  was  stationed  at  Vindubona  (Vienna),  and 
XY.  Aitollinnris  a  little  lower  down,  at  Caniuntum.  lie  aln 
n-organiac4l  the  Danube  fleet,  which  was  hence  called  the  "  Flavitii 
fleet." 

f  13.  If  things  iu  Dacia  had  remained  as  they  had  been  for  i 
century  past,  these  measures  of  defence  mi<;ht  have  Inxm  suflkieiit. 
But  the  aspect  of  aflairs  in  those  regions  was  changcil  by  Um 
sudden  apiicamncc  of  a  Icailer  of  men,  endowcnl  with  military  cinini 
'J1iis  was  Decebalus.*  His  conspicuous  talents  had  attracinl  tlw  j 
attention  of  King  Duras,  who  generously  resigned  the  guvemnieift 
in  favour  of  one  who  seemed  likely  to  regenerate  his  country.  11m 
idea  of  Deoelolus  was  to  fonn  a  great  military  state,  which  migh'.  j 
hold  its  own,  as  a  power  of  firKt-rate  importance*,  on  the  nortben  1 
frontier  of  the  lloman  Kmpiro,  somewhat  as  Parthia  itself  on  tiic 
eastern.  This  had  been  attempted  before  by  Iturcbistas  in  tlie  time 
of  Julius  Cn^tar,  who  was  making  |)ro)iiirationH  ftir  n  great  Ihcm 
expedition  when  ho  was  assasKinatcd.  Fortunately  for  Itmiip, 
Durcbistas  perixheil  in  a  sc<1ition  almut  the  same  time,  and  after  bit 
deaih  the  Dacian  power  collapsed  and  fell  to  pii-ces.  M:milioiliini, 
the  Marcomau,  attempted  to  form  a  great  German  rc;dm,  n»  Iim 
lieen  related  in  an  earlier  cha]>ter,t  and  it  too coIlai>8cil.  LikcMaro- 
liodutis,  Decebalns  aime«l  at  introducing  into  his  country  Grek 
ami  Roman  civilixation.  And  es|K*cially,  hi  order  to  co|ic  on  cquil 
tenns  with  Rome,  he  set  himself  to  learn  the  Roman  art  of  «ir. 
From  deserters  he  learned  the  Roman  methods  of  entrendiroetit 
and  the  construction  of  military  engines.  How  far-reaching  bis 
designs  were,  and  how  wide  hfs  political  view,  may  be  gmsju-d  from 
the  fact  that  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Pnrthia,  the  natupl 
enemy  of  Rome  in  the  east  For  a  Roman  war  he  also  rclie«l  on  tlie 
help  of  the  neighbouring  Sarmatians — the  Jaxyges  ou  onv  side  simI 
the  Roxolani  on  the  other;  but  above  all  on  the  Dacian,  Hctic  an<l 
Thradan  population  of  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danulic.  He  j 
ho|ied  doubtless  to  conquer  ^laniia,  and  {loftsibly  even  Thrace,  aiul       I 

•  H«  Is  «1to  csllfd  Dtvrptneu.    Thl«    b«luf  onlj  tttotar.  i 

VM  prolki1>l7  hit  imt  namt,  tad  DKe*  I     f  8m  «bov«.  Cbw.  Xlf.  |  If.  1 
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llim  craei  a  great  Daclan  kln^lom  of  homogencoiui  populai  km,  raacU'* 
\n%  from  tbo  CarfMithiaiiM  to  tbo  boundaiy  of  Asia.  Dacia,  at  thia» 
Uiiie»  waa  to  the  ]iru?inoos  louth  of  tlio  DaDubo  what  Britain  belbro 
tlie  conquest  luid  been  to  the  tubjuct  Celt*  of  Qaul— A  refuge  aivl 
an  attraction  fur  all  rvstlaw  apirita. 

f  II.  At  length,  when  he  had  organiaeil  a  welt-diecifilincd  army, 
tlie  llactnn  khig  descemled  frum  the  iHter  and  dealt  hia  fimt  bluw 
(H5  a.u.).  Tlio  le<^iitiM  of  M<Hiia,  Oppiua  KiMnuii,  opitoeed  him 
with  Intfiiflicient  forocH,  and  waa  alain;  fortretuea  were  iieixcd  by 
IKtrclia'litt,  and  the  land  harried.  Itonie  was  threatcneil  by  the  losa 
of  tlie  |»rovince.  When  the  newM  of  the  dintutter  reaclKHl  Home, 
iXHuitian  cntrustctl  CorncliuH  FusctiM,  the  pRi^turian  inrefect,*  with 
the  Oimduct  of  tlie  war,  and  himnclf  re|iaired  to  the  Ktmo  of  action. 
'Ilie  Paiinoijian  k^ioiis  were  summoned  in  liaste,  ami  the  Mar* 
ronianni  iHrumiKcd  to  bring  aid.  It  Kcems  that  the  DnciauH  maile 
•uiiie  overtures  for  jicaoe,  which  were  rvj*  ctid,  and  IXoebaliis  then 
insolently  told  the  Itomans  that  ho  would  grant  thorn  i)eaco  at  tho 
]irice  of  two  asses  for  every  soldier*s  head.  Fuscus  drove  tho 
enemy  out  of  Mfciiia,  and  tlicn,  throwing  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
llitt  Danube,  boldly  {lenctratcd  into  Dacia.  But  tho  Marcoroannio 
confederates  did  not  come  with  tho  succour  which  they  had 
|iruniise«l,  and  the  Uuiniui  forces  sufTerfd  a  terrible  defeat,  perha]is 
owing  to  the  rash  confidence  <»f  their  general  in  an  unknown 
country,  lie  was  himself,  like  Sabiniis,  i>kiin  t  on  tho  fioM  of  battle. 
Ilie  Itomans  with  dilliculty  found  their  way  back,  having  left  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  enemy  a  largo  number  of  caiitives,  and  iMioly, 
including  war-engines,  and  an  eagle  of  one  of  tho  legions  (86  A.n.)* 
But  tho  next  general,  Julianus,  avenged  his  predecessor.  He 
invade<l  Dscia,  and  gaineil  a  great  victory  at  Tapie.t  The  slaughter 
of  tlie  barbaruius  was  immense,  and  Vexinas,  the  chief  who  hehl 
sccoikI  rank  after  Dccebaltui,  oidy  escajxid  by  hiding  himself 
among  the  dead.  Jiili  uius  followed  up  his  victory  by  marching 
Ufion  Harmizegeihusa  (Vdrhely),  tho  chief  town  of  Dacia.  But 
some  unknown  circumstance  hindered  him  from  attacking  it — 
probably  a  message  from  tlie  Kinporor,  who  liad  in  the  meantime 
determined  to  make  peace.  According  to  an  Incretlible  story, 
however,  Julian  was  driven  back  from  the  Dacian  cai»ital  by  a 


•  IHir*  M«rtlal  (vi.  U)  ilmrlbft  li|m 
Ml 
lllr  MTTl  Ut^rl«  €WUm  MartlMioe  tupall 

CriHllUi-ul  nuniMil  cwtrm  fu«-r«  Uuilii. 
f  Jvvnial,  Iv.  III! 
Va  qui  vuliiullrtM    •m-alwi  vlMera 

ntnU 
fttamri.  Mi«riii*»rra   aifdltalM   |»rurll« 


VUlA. 

Sec  aliuve.  Owp.  XXf.  |  33.  Mtrtl*! 
liM  «n  e|»igr«iu  tiu  Futnw  (vl.  TS).  mm! 
(•|icak«  id  bSia  m  buried  In  a  hucius 
KHkve. 

t  Tarcr  pmliAbljr  rorrrppoiMl*  to  T«|»|a, 
Nee  l-k>w.Cl»iii>.  XXIII.  fl3t 
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•intfagom  of  the  wily  king.  A  lari^e  namber  ctf  treM  nmr  the  di/ 
wvro  cut  down  lo  tliat  tbo  (ranks  were  not  lil};)ior  tlian  a  niau*t 
ttature ;  arms  wen  attaeliod  to  tbeni,  and  Julian^  imagining  (kat 
lie  was  oppoeed  by  an  ininienio  army,  hastily  nftrcatcd* 

f  15.  What  dinpoMd  Uumitian  to  treat  with  the  Daciaiui  wai  a 
dcfi-at  which  the  Ituniaui  had  ex|«ricnoid  in  another  quarler. 
While  Julian  was  oiteratinj;  in  Dacia,  the  Knijiiror  hinivlf  Iml 
|irocecdctl  to  Camiintum,  and  taken  the  ntld  apiiiuit  the  Marcu- 
iiianui  and  Quadi,  who  had  trieil  to  \ilny  tlio  ItoiiianK  Ihljie.  Tl  ejr 
sunt  two  eniUoitttieii  to  IXMuitiaiii  tu  cxcutio  their  ouihliict  iu  Ikiliiig 
to  send  lielp  ai^ainst  the  Dacians;  but  he,  reganliug  tlicni  m 
rclwrlB  rather  than  fees,  ]nit  to  death  the  mcond  set  of  anihawadonk 
I1iia  infuriated  the  Suevuuit,  and  tlic  Pannonicanny  under  tlie  Kui- 
poror  suficreil  a  di'feat.  Acconlin<;ly  when  Decebnliut  sent  an  cmlxinjr 
to  Moctia,  headed  by  a  noblu  Dacian  nanu^l  ]>i<gls,*  Duniitiaa 
acce|»tod  hin  »ubuilMHii)n»and  placid  a  diatlem  on  the  head  of  l>k-};iii, 
as  tlie  representative  of  Dccebalus,  in  token  tliat  I)iida  vai 
dependent  on  the  Empire,  and  Koman  ])oet8  could  iiii.g  that  tlw 
"  victoriouii  shade  "  of  Fusciis  mi^^ht  now  haunt  the  "  va8»«l  grove" 
in  which  he  liad  lxH!n  buricd.f  On  the  other  linml,  llio  Kiii|Knnr 
sent  to  Decebalus  workmen  and  en<;ineerH,  ami  giftM  cf  m«4iey 
which  the  Ilomans,  diKMitiKficd  with  their  prince,  ikrofctiMxl  to 
ro<9ird  as  a  shameful  tribute.  It  was  really  a  timely  conresumi, 
which  involvetl  no  manner  of  humiliatiou  for  Iton.c.  A  (nlmtary 
relation  of  Home  to  Decclalus  was  out  of  the  quest iun  aiicr  tlie 
victory  of  Julianus ;  and  of  all  Kmiierors  the  proud  Domilian  vai 
least  likely  to  assume  such  a  humiliating  |x»ition.  After  his 
return  to  Itome,  Domitian  celeltrated  a  splendid  trium|4i  (80  A.n.). 
A  great  triumphal  arch  was  trccteil  mar  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
lledux,  and  in  the  Forum  a  coUmsal  equestrian  brunxo  atatno  of 
the  Emperor  was  set  up.  The  city  was  filled  with  arclK'«  ami 
statues  in  his  honour.  The  nobility  of  Homo  were  entcrtaimd  at 
a  great  banquet,  and  the  provinces  were  forced  to  send  cuntribu- ' 
tions,  under  the  name  of  aurum  cofonarium^  to  defray  (he  cclvln- 
tiona  in  the  city.  Domitian  did  not  oflicially  assume  the  title 
Dacieui,  though  flatterers  often  gave  it  to  him.  An  iiii|iurtant 
administrative  clutugo  was  introduced  in  Micsia,  as  a  rt'^nlt  of 
the  Dncian  war.     The  |>rovinco  was  divided    into  two   MtialkY 


«  MartUI  can*  him  -braber"  of  Dt- 
ccImIiu;  but  Uil»,  perlii|Mk  hi  nut  tv  be 
Uken  Itunll/.  Sec  v.  3,  which  deacribeit 
Uie  «5toiilMhnif^t  of  **Dcgta''  «t  llic 
fMy^y  of  tlic  >^ii|icror  t 

AvcuU  Mim  nvttrti  liegli*,  Qemuuike. 
ri|« 


A  (kniulhi  IIMrl  qui  tOA  v^k  ^^ 
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Obiprve  Uut  fXicU  b  P|HAro   •#  » 
**  mlrrmly  uurt*." 
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fir%>Tiiiee%  Upper  and  Tiower  Mmiiii,  ench  under  a  legatuiii  w(th 
t«ro  lo^ont  At  his  ditpoeoU 

McMiwliile  hoHtilities  were  oontlnued  with  the  Snevio  natkmt 
And  their  Sarmatian  allies  the  Jazygca.  The  Romans  suflcrod 
itevere  reTeraes.  Not  only  were  they  defeated  on  their  own  ground 
—In  Pannonia— but  a  wliulo  legion  *  was  annihilated.  In  May,  02 
A.D^  the  Kmpcror  again  repaired  to  the  scene  of  war,  and  remaincil 
tlicro  eight  months.  Successes  seem  to  have  been  gaincil  by  the 
Romans,  for  Dmnitian  sent  to  the  Senate  dispatches  wreathed  in 
Uiurpl,  acconling  to  the  practice  of  victorious  generals,!  and  on  his 
return  in  January,  03  a.d.,  ho  celebrated  an  ovation  over  the 
Rannatlaiis.  This  war,  in  which  the  eastern  Sarmatians  beyond 
tlio  I^»wer  Danube  t  were  involved  as  well  as  the  Jazyges,  was 
calletl  tlie  "  Suovian  and  Sarmatian  War,**  and  it  was  protracted 
into  the  reign  of  IK>mitian*s  successor,  Kcrva.  On  the  otlier  hand 
tlio  I4*ncc  with  Dacia  was  preserved  for  ten  years,  and  during  that 
period  Dcccbaltis  had  time  to  mature  his  plans,  and  preiiare  his 
OiMintry  for  a  struggle  with  a  greater  adversary  than  either  Julian 
or  DiHuitian. 


•  Pto^*§My  V.  AUuaa.  Tb«  dU««lrr 
fif^u^  Co  iMVt  happttied  In  Uic  laod  of 

f  KyitUtim  taurmtm.  M«rtl«l  wfoU 
HiMT  r|*lcninit  In  Itcc.  n  a.u.  i4i  ll>« 
r&|irctra  rrtiim  of  iMultUli  (vlL  5-8). 
I*|t.  i.  3:  Invklpt  iKMUt  Uiinu  piui.  tmiIaI 
Ittmrm  muiiA  Ikrtt  mhI  •.  ft:    l*Ml>lfc« 


vlctHeea  t««l«Dtor  gamlU  cbartn;  lb.  1ft 
HMiuatlciie  Uoriw  iiunUus  iiM«  venl. 

t  Tliltlaimiilifd  hf  M«nurc  mention 
or*«rtt«ll«  Peiiee."*!!  IsUimI  at  the  mouth 
of  the  iMer  (vli.  T.  I),  where  Im  alto 
P|ie«ks  of  the  fh>ien  river  nt  warm  nmler 
tlie  h<M»rN  of  Uouuui  f¥tnn  (et  ungularum 
pttbillMw  Client  ilhterX 
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TIIR  UMKS  OERMANICUS  AND 
UMI'^i  K.KflCUH. 

In  tiM  areoimt  of  the  orffflna  of  the 
BoMMM  limeM  beyund  the  hhlne  itnma" 
JEScjMMi>«)and  bejmHMlthe  TVinnbe  (frtfM* 
pmmmhimmtu\  which  hat  lieen  riven  In 
th«  *orei(iilng  chapter,  the  viewaof  liabner 
iMve  been  ailup'etl.  Hut  they  caunut  he 
cutt4i|prMl  aa  fln4lljr  e^UbHaheil.  Hie 
c!#«reet  atatement  of  a  contemporary 
writer  Is  thai  of  KruntKiua  (fttratrg.,  U 
X  IS),  who  aajra  thai  numltian  drew  a 
fniMller  line  130  m>let  In  lenfth  (llroltihua 
per  rcninm  vhlntl  milia  paMuum  acll«). 
)|ui<  cf klea  a|(ree  that  tbla  refrra  to  tlie 
eectton  between  the  Main  and  the  Rhine  t 
mA  It  eeeme  natural  to  eonned  ibto  line 


of  defence  with  rSimlUan'k  war  wUh  Uie 
'  Cliatti,  who  dwelled  In  thU  diatrlct.  But 
then  the  difflcnlty  eri«e  that  the  length 
of  tlie  wall.  M  It  haa  actnal'y  been  traced 
frum  GrtM  Krutaeiiburg  to  llQnnlngen, 
where  U  >>ina  the  Rhlite,  hi  140  Homan 
mile*  -  30  too  much.  Mr.  Ilodf  kin  (Eamy 
on  **  The  Pfahlgrab^"  reprinted  from  the 
Arriueuhiffla  Ael'aiia.  1DM3)  ha«  ventured 
to  ffueaa  that  fiumlthm'a  part  In  the  Uwm 
'  waa  the  trana-Thuiublan  eectlon,  whkli 
meaaurca  113  Roman  mllee.  Ihit  (1) 
tliere  may  puaallily  be  en  error  In  the  text 
rf  Kmrninua-CXX.  fbr  CXUt  or  (1) 
the  limn  conatructed  by  DumUlan  may 
have  come  to  an  end  near  Cbblens,  «n«t 
been  eubeeqoently  continued  to  H8n« 
nlnteo. 
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Then  em  to  sodovbi  that  Tn^  «id  | 
llMlrfon  dkl  «  grtU  d^A  fiir  U»^  mmiile-  ' 
tl<Mi  mT  tlie  Wail  \  I  Mi  ihfft  ran  aim  be 
no  ditnlii  tlial  Ma  li«lnninff  muMi  1«  ' 
wnlgmd  to  tlie  FI«%'Un  Kutprnjfii.  It 
prenM  lilftlily  proUablc  that  llmlrlan  pave  . 
ihft  wlHili*  linnf,  Uvm  |innniii((tii  to  | 


I  final  fann.  Mr.  IlidVkk 
asya  (fi.  M)i  •*ft  «ai  ]«ol«lily  ikr 
rkiry  of  Um  whole  aprica  o(  A^iltt 
KiNpeiMw,  fhNn  Nt'Tva  to  Autilas  iv 
liavt  a  aliare,  nM«e  ur  kwa.  In  ihf  cii«ph> 
tkin  of  thhi  grrat  anurk,** 


K<*nian  Arch  at  iJneoln. 
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mntVA  AKD  TRAJAX.     TIIK  CilXQUniT  Or  DAOIA. 

I  I.  AeetMion  of  Nkrva.  f  2.  Trpntinont  of  iho  dtUtorM  of  DoiiiltUn. 
f  :!,  Kinaiive*.  f  4.  Ilaiiaii  |Milii-y  uf  XiTva.  Ittvivnl  of  tk«  comitU. 
Alimvuiiiry  iiMtitutioiw,  Kuruiii  of  Ncrva.  f  5.  MUdiicM  of  Ntrva. 
CMMfHMcitftf.  I  U.  Ailo|itiuii  of  Trtijaii.  l>e«tli  of  Kerv:t.  §  7.  Th« 
AcccMiutt  of  TkaJAN  nwrki  a  new  dtiimrture.  f  8.  Trajntt't  fortiHca* 
titmg  on  the  Qeriiian  frontier,  f  it.  Tnijnn**  riturn  to  Home,  f  10. 
l'rp|innitiou:*  for  the  Fiiunr  Dacian  Wau.  {II.  SAmiiie^tliuM. 
KiMiinn  |*liin  of  cAUiiHiitcn.  {  12.  Tint  cniii|»iiijcn  (101  a.ck).  battle 
ol'  Tii|icp.  §  1^1.  2>«c«»nil  c«m|mi)(n-(lU'i  a.d.).  Final  itruj^gle.  C«|»* 
tnrv  uf  }i:irnii2r};«*thiiM.  {  14.  Trajan  rvturnt  to  Kome.  {  15. 
IV«-vImIuc  breaU  the  fieacT.  §  M.  .Si.rx)ND  l>AClA!f  War  (105, 
UM  A.i».).  iHicia  nia<le  a  |*roviii«f.  $  17.  lVt<Ti|>tion  of  the  Pillar 
of  Trajan.  {  IH.  Orj^nniMtiun  of  hacia.  §  It).  1  Hspo^ition  of  legiona 
III  Ikiiin  aihl  .-vljacrnt  iniiviuceii.  §  2<t.  Chnni;e  in  mlniiiiiMralion  of 
Tlirai'r.  |(-JI.  .New  |iruvim-e  ut  Arabia.  §  *J'J.  iKratli  of  Agrii'iui  lU 
Aivl  eulargmirnt  of  Syria. 
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Skct.  I. — Nkrva. 

f  1.  With  tlie  (kaili  of  lXmii*iau  tlie  neouinl  imperial  djniily 
oiiiic  (oau  eiid.  Hut  no  diHlurliauoc*  Utuk  iJiioe  like  tliofie  wliirii 
bad  lullowod  tlie  (Icalli  of  Nero.  'J1ic  iiew  Triiicet*!,  M.  Ocretoi 
Kciva,  who  AcceiUHl  Oct.  1,  a.u.  Mi\,  wtui  mit,  like  ilullia,  «*t  ii]i  in 
tlie  |»roviiHXii  or  clKMeii  by  t)io  Kuldifm.  lie  wah  i\w  elect  of  ll« 
iieiwte.  lie  litid  no  claim  (u  the  I*riiici|<ite  eillier  by  liijea;:e  «<  Ifjf 
|Hru-eiiiim*iit  iiersoiml  ciiioliticii.  lie  wan  a  clever  jiirinl^  ati  acvoui- 
{iliHlieil  writer,  and  bad  bceir twice  consul;  but  be  owul  bU  elevatiuu 
to  the  fact  that  be  wan  coluurlewi.  'Hie  Henatom,  moat  of  wbdHi 
were  doubtlestf  privy  to  the  coiiijiiracy  which  overthrew  tlie 
Flavian  house,  wanti-d  an  Emiieror  who  would  lie  ready  to  euucnk 
a  due  aliare  of  government  to  themselves,  liut  wlio  at  the  nine 
time  would  not  bo  obnoxious  to  the  anny.  Hucli  an  one  tltry 
found  in  the  inollensive  Nerva.  He  lia<l  never  stoul  in  tlie  nuib 
of  the  senatorial  on^^^ition.  On  the  contrary,  lie  bad  taken  |«rt 
in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  and  had  kept  in  favour  witk 
^he  Fhivian  Emperors.  Over  sixty  years  of  ngc,  be  was  lelf- 
Indulgent,  tolerant,  and  mild;  and  the  nenntc  ex]iected  to  finl 
him  subservient  to  their  guidance.  His  reign  was  greetcil  bytU 
arietocr.its  as  a  new  e|KKh ;  coins  were  iivued  with  the  inscriiitioni 
Lihertoi  pMica  and  Jtwiui  reuaMcekB,  At  kiigtli,  it  seemed  to 
the  most  bitter  adversaries  of  Cn^Harinm,  that  liberty  and  the 
Principate,  things  formerly  irreconcilable,  bad  been  laip|*ljr 
blended.*  If  Cuto  himself  were  restored  to  life,  says  an  cpigiinH 
matist,  ho  wouhl  be  a  Ctesarian.f  It  is  to  be  obiien*cd  lU 
Kerva,  like  VesiMiMian,  adopteil,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  nsiK 
Ccesar,  which  by  this  time  had  become  as  necessary  a  jsut  uf  tin 
lm]icrial  nomenclature  as  lm])erator  itself. 

From  Xerva  the  senate  obtained  the  guarantee  which  tliey  lisd 
sought  in  vain  from  the  Fhvians.  The  new  rriooe|is  ioiik  i 
solcnm  oath  that  be  woidd  ]mt  no  memljcr  of  that  order  (odcatk 
The  senate  hod  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  bis  adiniui«tratk«, 
for  he  consulted  it  on  every  matter. 

f  2.  The  measures  taken  against  the  instruments  of  IXmiitisn^ 
cruelty  were  mild,  owing  to  the  mudemte  chanicter  of  Nerva,  wUi 
would  not  satisfy  the  general  outcry  for  a-veiige.  The  <xil»*i 
Including  the  philosophers,  were  recalled ;  ami  the  Hufroa*n  U"! 
their  friends  were  eager  to  punish  the  delators  who  had  liceii  tk 
causo  of  tlieir  wrongs.    C.  riiuius  Secundus — tlie  younger  IMiny,  u 

•  TiicltiM,  Agriculu,^'.  Itet  olim  dl«.  |     f  M«rt(al.  xl.  ftl4:  SM  Uto 
ihifi«lilktailMUVlt,priiu:l|MlMinM:IilNrr-  |  CkaarUiiiM  vrH. 
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be  iigentrally  called— thought  it  a  good  opportunity  ^  toaasail  the 
};uilty,  aveugu  tlie  unfortunate,  and  advance  himaelf.**  Accordingly 
lie  attacked  Certui,  one  of  Doiiiitiau'ii  iniuigteni,  in  tlie  iiotmte. 
Ccrtua  hod  laid  hatidn  on  Holvidius  l*riticus  in  tlie  curio,  and 
llelvidiui  WON  a  friciHl  of  IMiny.  Hut  Ncrva  did  not  iienuit  u 
]irociiM  to  be  iniitttiited  againiit  Certus,  thou^i^li  lie  went  so  for  08  to 
rffune  him  tlie  couMuls]ii]>  oud  wtiienicde  liiiu  in  tliu  {•nutonthiii. 
Tlie  iuiu  which  the  injured  were  briiiginj;  ogaliuit  the  delotoru 
were  iitui>|iiHl  at  the  inittaticc  of  u  w;iiotur  n.iiiicil  bVoiito^  who 
]iro|iuiied  o  guiiorol  oct  of  ]iordon.  He  itf  Hold  to  hove  used  wonlH 
which  c|M»n4niiiioticall/ ex)»n*swx1  the  wvokiiciw  of  Ncrvo:  ''It  iat 
Ind  to  hove  a  Vrinco)Ni  under  whom  no  one  may  do  onythiii};;  it  in 
wome  to  hove  one  umler  whom  everyone  moy  do  anything." 

llie  oath  of  security  which  Nerva  gave  to  the  aenoto,  implied 
tlio  abolition  of  {iroccwoH  for  maicBtui.  Moreover,  hIovcs  were 
forbidden  to  accuse  tlieir  masters  of  "  imidcty,**  or  of  "  leading  a 
Jewish  life,"  which  seems  to  hove  been  a  frequent  chorge  in  the 
reign  of  Domition.  But  though  the  scnote  hod  condemned  the 
memory  of  Domition,  Kcrva  did  not  allow  all  his  acts  to  be 
aboliiihed.  Tliat,  for  example,  against  mutilotioo,  wos  confirmed, 
and  the  morriage  of  uncles  ond  nieces  wos  forbidden — a  princi]ile 
aeknowleilgcd  by  Domition  when  ho  refused  to  marry  Julia. 
Moreover,  the  bcneficia  granted  by  him  were  confirmed. 

§  3.  In  the  ]Hiblic  finonces  Kervo,  like  Vespasian,  hsd  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  The  tyranny  of  Domitlan*s  later  yeors  wos,  os  we 
have  seen,  fjartly  due  to  the  needs  of  on  exhouste  1  treosury.  Nervo 
was  obli\;ed  to  sus|)end  temporarily  the  celebration  of  gomes  and 
the  distributioiiS  of  coni  iu  Home.  A  senatorial  commii>sion  was 
aiipointod  for  considering  tlie  question  of  woys  oud  moons,  and  the 
bust  monner  of  otkinomising.  The  Emiieror  sacrificed  a  lorge 
amount  of  ini|)erioI  (iroiMHrty,  and  the  crisis  was  at  length  tided 
over.  Then  Kefvo  set  himself  to  relievo  his  subjects  of  some  of 
tlie  iiHMt  uu|iopulor  taxes.  He  alndished  the  tox  which  Vespasian 
luid  levied  on  the  Jews,  oimI  which  hod  colled  fortli  bitter  dis« 
ctiiitent.  He  relieveil  \u\y  of  the  cost  of  sup|iortiiig  the  hniierial 
|M«it — the  cutBttB  jmbticut^wiiWiu  luT  own  bonlers,  und  transferred 
the  burden  t«»  the  liscuM.  Tliis  tax  was  coiled  vefiictihttOt  ond  h 
cuiitiuiK'd  to  a'lnain  in  force  for  the  provinces.  He  olso  reduced 
the  five  )<er  cent,  duty  on  iiiheritoiices.* 

f  4.  From  on  ecoiiomieul  ]ioiiit  of  view,  the  short  reign  of  Nervo 
was  retrogressiive.  It  was  choroca*rised  by  on  exclusive  ond 
narrow  attention  to  the  intea*sts  of  Itoly.    This  wos  to  be  ex« 

•  tUtho  pbcfd  tiM  ikcMoa  of  milu  liciweca  Uic  flivM  aitd  |.rlv«it  penuM  In  tkj 
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pooiod  from  a  fovtnimMit  which  w»f  to  much  under  the  iaflnenct 
ol  uie  Mtiattf.  The  ideal  of  the  Mciiato  wae  tu  uiaintaiu  the 
•ufireniacy  uf  IUmuo  and  Italy  aud  to  ktvp  the  iiroviiMMi  iu  a 
Kuhurdiimte  i4aoo ;  whereas,  oue  4if  tlie  chief  teiidencicB  of  iiiijifrial 
|H»licy^the  iiolicy  inaugurated  by  Otiiar  hhiinvlf— wan  to  ntm 
the  ]iroviucetf  to  the  iMiitiou  of  hufiurtaAce  which  they  liad  a  ri«;ht 
lo  cUiiu.  But  Italy,  iierlmiw,  had  hucu  tuo  much  ix'glected  hy 
l»reviou«  nilem;  and  it  wan  only  fair  that  tthu  idiould  have  her  turn 
uuw.  The  decline  of  ItuUun  agriculture  wan  a  iierion»  di»aHt«:r 
which  liad  attracted  the  attention  of  Uoiiiitian,  and  he*  liaul  atougbt 
to  remedy  it  by  forbidding  land  to  be  drawn  from  tlic  cultivatHm 
of  ooni  and  aiiiNTopriuted  to  the  produce  of  wine.  Ner>*a*i  ]ibM 
wan  to  lend  out  colonivii  of  agriculturintii,  but  he  Imd  not  eiNHij^b 
money  at  liin  disposal  to  mnke  this  remedy  really  eflectivc.  lie 
bought  up  large  lots  of  land,  and  ap|M)iuted  a  commimiiou  of 
Hcnatom — ipMttun'inri  ayro  dividttudo—to  divide  it.  It  is  im- 
|)ortant  to  observe  that  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Nerva  was  a  true 
Lex,  passed  at  a  comitia  of  the  i)eoplc  Nerva,  like  Clandiui^ 
revived  the  old  reimblican  form,  for  the  last  time. 

More  effectual  and  important  for  the  welfare  of  Italy  tlian  hts 
attempt  to  heal  the  irremediable  agrarian  evil,  was  Ker /a*a  system 
of  alimentary  institutions.  Tlieso  wero  designed  to  kdp  the 
education  of  tlie  children  of  pour  parents.  For  each  town  which 
received  tlie  benefit  of  this  endowment,  a  certain  sum  of  nioocy 
was  set  aside  at  once,  and  lent  to  landed  projirietors,  aod  the 
annual  interest  which  it  produced  formed  the  supiiort  of  the 
alimentary  institution.  As  the  investment  rested  on  IsikI,  it  wss 
secure,  and  the  state  on  its  part  undertook  not  to  witlidraw  the  . 
loan.  The  control  of  the  administration  of  this  charity  was 
probably  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  of  senatorial  rank,  the 
euratores  viarum.  Nervals  successors  carried  out  the  organlsatiuD 
of  the  hiHtitution  more  thoroughly. 

Tlie  brevity  of  Nerva's  reign  gave  him  little  tune  ^ 
executing  public  works.  But  he  completed  the  /orniH  /rawM/or- 
ium  which  Doniilian  had  left  unfiniKlied,  connecting  tho  TctiiiJiiw 
Tucis  with  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  'i'his  new  forum  wa* 
marked  by  tlie  temple  of  lifinerva  and  was  called  the  Koniiu  of 
Nerva. 

f  5.  Thu  policy  of  Nerva  was  marked  by  mildness,  evoii  by  weak- 
m'ss.  He  boasted  that  he  lind  done  no  act  which  coubl  |iruV4.iit  Uiia 
from  resigning  the  Principstc,  if  he  chose,  with  {ivrfect  Mccuri ly.  lib 
clemency,  however,  was  the  one  feature  which  did  not  satinfy  iha 
senatorial  party.  A  story  hi  told  that  Mauricus,  who  had  rcturudi 
from  exile,  was  supping  one  eveuing  with  Nervs,  and  *'  tlie  imaWnt 
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V^iento,"  *  a  notorkms  creature  of  Doniitian,  wna  sIho  iirofient» 
reclining  in  a  place  of  lionoiir  next  the  Km|icror.  The  oonvenia- 
tion  cliancc«l  to  turn  on  the  Mind  delutor  Catuliuii,  who  liad  Intely 
flieil.  **  If  lie  were  utill  liviu*;,**  imid  Kerva,  **  wliat  wuuM  IiIh  f:ite 
be  ?  "  **  lie  W(iiil«l  be  mipfiinK  with  im,**  nf|>lie>l  Muuricuis  glancing 
at  Yeientti.  Ihit  tlMiugh  Nerva  wan  mild,  |ierha|Ni  U*ciiu>«u  lie  was 
no  niiM,  coiiti»iraci««  were  furnieil  aj^aiiMt  hini.  Tliat  uf  Oaliuiniinii 
(;ni!tMiii,  a  clfflceiidant  of  the  triinnvlr,  wam  cattily  put  down,  and 
C/rawuiM  wan  LaniHlie*!  nut  to  an  iMlaiid,  but  to  the  pleatiant  city 
of  Tareiituiiu  A  nH»re  daiij^orotiM  nio'/vnicnt  orij^liiatod  in  the 
(irwtiMriaii  canifi.  CaMiieriiui  /Klianu%  one  of  the  |»nutorian  profcctM 
uti«ler  JkMiiitiati,  niid  retained  in  the  ]ioet  by  Kcrva,  excitcnl  th«« 
»jMieni  to  demand  tlio  execution  of  the  mnnlenTS  of  Domilian, 
cufn'cially  the  fri*ctlnian  TartlK'niiiH  ami  the  other  prefect,  retrouiun 
Sfcumluis  aUliou$;h  more  than  a  year  had  fiaiMcil  vince  the  event 
Kcnra,  indeed,  barcl  his  own  neck,  and  offered  to  die  himself 
instead  of  the  victims,  but  he  was  forced  to  oomjily  (about  Oct, 
07  A.i>.). 

f  C.  This  experience  dccidcil  Nerva,  who  was  weak  in  health 
and  felt  himself  unable  to  co|)e  with  the  difficulties  of  government 
or  manage  the  soldiers,  to  follow  the  example  of  Augustus,  Qalba, 
an«l  Yes|)astan,  and  choMe  a  consort,  who  should  also  be  liis  pre- 
sumptive successor.  He  had  kinsfolk  of  his  own,  but  he  passed 
them  over,  and  regarded  the  interests  of  tlie  state,  not  those  of  his 
own  family.  His  choice,  guided  by  his  adviser,  L.  Licinius  Surs, 
fell  on  M.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  the  legatus  of  Upper  Germany,  and 
the  result  proved  that  it  cotild  not  have  fallen  u|M>n^ny  one  better 
fitted  A>r  the  post  Trajan  was  a  S|ianiard  of  ItaJica,  a  municipium 
close  to  Ilispnlis  in  Ba'tica.  His  father  had  served  with  distinction 
Id  the  Jewish  war,  ami  held  the  proconsulate  of  Asia.  The  son,  bora 
IHth  Sept.,  62  A.6.,t  had  been  brought  up  as  a  soldier,  and  seen  ten 
yearn*  active  service  as  a  military  tribune.  He  then  went  through 
the  etirsHi  honor  urn,  and  obtained  the  prastorship  in  85  a.d.  We 
next  meet  him  in  Spain,  where,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  of 
Antonius  8atuminns,  he  was  onlered  by  Domitian  to  lead  one  of 
the  Spanish  lei^ions,  I.  Adjutrix,  of  which  he  was  dearly 
/r^ifiM,  to  Up|if*r  Germany,  b«it  the  risin);  was  suppressed  before 
his  arrival.  His  promptitude  was  rewarded  by  an  eponymous 
or  onliiuu'y  consulship  in  01  A.n.,  a  great  honour  coming  from 
iKrtiiitian,  wIn)  was  usually  first  consul  of  the  year  himself.  He 
was  after  wants  apfiointe*!  le^faiui  of  Upper  Germany.  He  was 
Itrolsihly  at  Vindonisea  when  Nerva  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
offering   him   a   share   in  the  imperium,   explaining   bis   own 
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diffieoH^,  ftnd  culling  upon  bim  to  take  reiifMnee  on  tboto  wbo 
had  tormeDtcd  bim,  with  the  Homeric  line»  **  Maj  the  Daoai  pay 
for  my  tears  beoeath  thy  shafta.**  *  But  without  waiting  for  the 
coDiCDt  of  Trajan,  Xerva  proceeded  without  delay  to  perform  tlie 
ceremony  of  ado|>tion  in  his  abaeoce.  'J'hc  P^uuonian  legions  had 
gained  a  victory  over  tlie  Siievians  who  wore  still  hostile,  and  to 
celebrate  it  the  citixeus  had  assembled  on  the  summit  of  the 
Capitol,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Jove.  There  Xerra  declared  the 
adoption  of  his  son  and  consort  in  the«e  wonls :  **  I  adopt  M. 
Ulpius  Xerva  Trajanus;  may  it  prove  fortunate  to  the  senate,  the 
Roman  ]ieo|ilo  and  myself.**  Tims  Trajan  became  the  son  of 
Xerva,  and,  like  Xerva  himself,  CsMiar ;  it  remained  to  confer  upon 
him  tiie  proconsular  power,  and  this  was  done  in  due  form  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  Dut  he  was  not  only  msde  Im|icrator; 
lie  also,  like  Titus,  received  the  tribunician  power  at  the  tame 
time.  This  probably  means  that  the  tribunician  It-x  was  pro- 
posed in  the  senate  at  the  same  time,  and  then,  after  the  duo 
interval,  brought  before  the  comitia.  The  elevation  of  Trojan  to 
the  second  place  in  the  emigre  took  place  on  the  27th  October, 
97  A.D.,  and  from  this  day  Trajan  dated  his  tribunician  yearn. 
In  consequence  of  the  Pannonian  victory  mentioned  above,  Ijuth 
Xerva  and  Trajsn  assumed  the  name  Oermanieus.  They  were 
designated  as  colleagues  in  the  consulship  for  the  following  year 
Xerva  died  January  27th,  98  a.d.  His  acts  were  confirnieil  and 
he  was  enrolled  among  the  gods,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  Trajan, 
"  son  of  the  Divine  Xerva,**  was  elected  Princeps  and  Augustus. 

Sect.  II.— Tbajak  on  tue  Rjiikb. 

.  f  7.  A  now  epoch  in  imperial  history  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
the  acceasion^of  Trajan.  Hitherto  all  the  Emperors  had  been  of 
Roman  or  Italian  origin.  The  elevation  of  the  first  Itnlian — tlie 
Sabine,  Vesinsiim— had  been  a  novelty ;  but  this  was  a  small 
innovation  compared  with  the  raising  of  a  provincial  to  bo  hcail 
of  the  Itoman  world, — master  of  Rome  herself.  Xot  a  murmur 
was  heard  at  the  election  of  Trajan,  tlie  Spaniard,  though  hitf 
birthplace,  Italica  by  the  Ba^tin,  was  not  even  a  oolonia.  How  far 
Roman  opinion  had  progressed  during  the  past  century  in  rrgaid 
to  the  provinces  may  be  estimated,  if  wo  recollect  that  Auj;iistHS 
had  hesitated  to  admit  inhabitants  of  trans-Padane  Italy  into  the 
pnetorian  guards. 

f  8.  Trajan  was  not  required  to  return  to  Rome  on  his  adoption  by 
Xerva.    He  seems  to  have  continued  to  hold  the  |X>st  of  legatns  of 

*  T jrff««r  AmmA  iiU  Unp^m  ot#i  /MA«m^ 
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Upper  Gemumy,  eom!»iiiing  it,  •»  Titiit  oombined  the  prtotoriaii 
]M«feeturp,  with  bit  imperial  poeition.  Bot  it  ii  probable  that  by 
virtue  of  bis  proconsular  power,  perhape  by  the  special  ordinanoe  of 
Xcrva,  he  ettrcisod  lieyond  his  own  province  a  control  over  Lower 
Gemiany  as  H'ell.  lie  would  thus  liave  hold  a  ]XN(ition  somewliat 
ainiilar  to  tliat  held  by  Drusus,  Tiberius,  and  Oernianicus.  Iliia 
will  explain  the  (act  that  tlie  news  ^f  Ner?a*s  death  reached  him 
not  in  tlie  Upfier,  but  in  the  Ix>wer  province,  at  CoIooIa  Agripiii- 
nensis.  The  new  Rni|)orur  did  not  immediately  return  to  Itume. 
lie  saw  that  tlicra  was  work  to  bo  done  on  tho  ltliine,aDd  he  stayed 
tu  do  it.  Some  time  befure,  intestine  quarrels  had  broken  out 
among  the  Bructeri ;  a  chiefuin  was  expelled  from  their  land  and  , 
had  rt'tumed  with  tho  help  of  neighbouring  tribes.  I'he  governor 
of  Lower  Germany,  Vestricius  Simrinna,  also  assisted  in  the  rustora- 
tioQ  of  the  Bructeran  king,  who  after  his  victory  settled  a  large 
number  of  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  in  Bructeran  territory,  in 
order  to  nmintain  his  position  with  their  help  against  his  own 
countrymen.  Trajan  seized  the  opfiortimity  of  these  domestic 
diiwensions  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  Rhine,  to  com^ilete 
and  imisruve  the  work  begun  hy  the  Flavians.  Some  ascribe  to 
him  the  erection  of  the  ramiiart  and  forts  in  the  Agn  Decumates, 
which  in  the  foa'going  chapter  was  described  as  the  work  of  the 
Flavians.*  In  any  case  Trojan  went  on  with  work  which  waa 
begun  by  them.  It  is  certain  that  a  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Khioe  leading  from  Moguntiacum  southward,  crosMing  tho  Nicer 
(ncAr  the  |>resent  Heidelberg)  and  immting  Aqua),  in  the  direction  of 
Oflenberg,  was  conMtructe<l  imder  the  auHpiceH  of  Trojan  in  100  a.d. 
To  him  aliHi  Aqua;  (Ikiden)  may  attrihuto  the  beginning  of  her 
liroaiierity,  as  well  an  other  towns  in  the  same  region,  such  as 
Humelocenna  (Uotti^nburg)  on  the  Nicer,  and  Ix)podunum  (Ladeu* 
burg).t  On  the  Mtrnus  not  far  from  Moguntiacum  he  constructetl 
a  castelluui,  called  after  himself,  but  its  site  cannot  be  identified. 
About  a  mile  lower  than  the  old  Vetero  he  founded  a  new  fortress, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Colonia  Trojana.)  Having  spent  the 
sunmier  of  98  a.i>.  in  the  German  jirovinces,  Trojan  proceeded 
to  the  Danulie  and  siient  the  ensuing  winter  in  making  preiNirotions 
fur  a  Dacian  war,  which,  as  he  foresaw,  was  Inevitable.  At  this 
time  a  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  was  made  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  TieriM  (near  the  present  Orsova).  Public  interest 
at  Bome  was  awakened  in  the  opcfTOtions  of  Trojan  by  the  timely 
apiiearance  of  the   Uenmiuia  of  Tacitus,   giving  a  jiicturesque 

•  TiM  mniwrt  fruai  l4irch  to  MUtm*  I      }  liber«iiMUMlic«ilqiuut«nolTriO^*s 
Wnr  to  id^»n  c«t1nl  llie  Vallmm  Trojani,       ntw  kgkio,  XXX.  UI|»U  Vklrls. 
t  i&y«inira  (l£«ilni|4u», «.  3).  > 
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aooount  of  tba  maonen  and  customi  o  the  Tcutome  peoples 
with  which  Rome  had  been  brought  in  contact  Tacitut  penooilfy 
had  lome  local  Icnowledge  of  the  subject,  as  he  bad  been  either 
legutu9  of  a  legion  iu  Ocnnany  or  go\'emor  of  Delglca  from  iM) 
to  i^  'a.d.  His  interest  in  Gcnuony  mas  stimulated  by  sn 
instinctive  perception  that  Home's  greatest  danger  lay  in  tliat 
quarter;  ''the  liberty  of  the  Germans  is  more  Active  tlian  the 
kingdom  of  the  Arfacids.**  Itcvicwing  the  [41x1  liiKtory  of  the 
relations  iMtween  Uoman  and  Teuton,  he  malces  use  of  that  |»regiiaot 
extMX'ffsion,  (am  c/iu  Oermuhia  vineiiur^  **  m>  long  is  Germany  in 
the  proccH  of  being  conquered.*' 

Oho  Oermania  contains  an  account  of  the  Teutons  in  general, 
and  also  notices  of  the  particular  tribes.*  The  Germans  have  now 
reached  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation  than  tliat  which 
Cusar  described  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  bcfure.  The  com- 
munities  no  longer  migrate  from  one  part  of  the  territory  to 
another,  but  each  community  of  the  tribe  has  a  permanent  vilUi^o 
settlement  and  a  certain  area  of  arable  land,  although  tWir  wealth 
still  consists  chiefly  in  cattle ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  advance 
in  local  organisation.  Agriculture  has  become  general,  and  each 
man  has  a  fixed  home.  'J'ho  love  of  hunting  has  declined,  ]jerhs|Ni 
owing  to  the  decrease  of  beasts  of  chase,  and  the  warriors  durii^ 
times  of  peace  devote  tliemselves  to  the  wine-bowl  and  to 
gambling. 

The  arrangement  which  fomierly  held  for  the  communities  or 
families  now  hclds  for  the  individual  freeman.  Each  fn^maii 
receives  an  allotment  of  land  from  tlie  community,  and  his  allotment 
u  changed  every  year.  As  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  waste  land 
available,  the  arable  area  is  changed  annually,  and  nothing  is  groan 
on  it  but  corn.  But  though  the  freeman  has  no  iierinanent  Undcd 
projierty,  he  has  a  permanent  right  to  a  share  in  the  land  of  the 
community,  and  he  has  complete  ownership  of  his  homestead,  lie 
has  also  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  common  pasturage.  But 
though  these  facta  testify  to  a  considerable  develo|)ment  since  the 
days  of  Ca^ar  and  Ariovistus,  there  are  many  social  featun-s 
which  still  survive.  They  are  still  without  cities,  and  their 
buildings  are  very  rudely  put  together.  They  are  still  chaste, 
they  are  still  plain  and  simple  in  dress,  and  they  arc  still  indiflennt 
to  merchandise. 

Differences  in  social  rank  and  dignity  seem  to  ha\*e  be«n  of  three 
kinds.  (1)  Some  were  more  wealthy,  that  is,  possessed  more  cattle 
than  others.    And  those  who  were  more  wealthy  must  have  hail  a 

•  In  tht  Mlowlng  InterprcUUoo  of  I  OmitiMiotiat  lliilnrf  •/  Knglumi  hm 
Tacitut,  tiM  SihI  cb»|iCer  of  nivbup  StabU**  |  Ifeen  clwely  MIowcO. 

2  R  2 
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larger  sbaro  of  pMtQre  and  arable  land.  It  !•  true  thai  all  the 
allotroenU  of  land  were  eqiia1»  but  then  one  man  may  hare  held 
more  than  one  allotment  (2)  Some  were  noble  by  race,  or 
ciciccndanta  of  kinjtt,  or  godt,  or  great  chieftaini ;  and  othert  were 
not.  ThoM  tribes  which  adopted  monarchy  choM  their  kings  on 
account  of  nobility.  This  distinction  of  nobiiei  and  tit^sfm/ 
|iruliably  inTolved  no  Inequality  in  political  rights.  (3)  Besides  the 
frecliom,  including  the  noble-s  who  posm^sscil  ])o)iticaI  rights  were 
the  freeilmen  and  8er»L  There  were  two  kinds  of  servi,  (a)  the 
nhiviw  conniHtiog  of  those  who  lost  their  freedom  by  gambling,  and 
]ierha|«  prisoners  of  war,  and  (h)  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  oorre- 
s|iouding  to  the  Roman  coioui,  1'liis  second  class  was  far  the  more 
im|iortant,  and  firobably  consisted  of  the  original  occnpiers  of  the 
land  who  hail  been  subdued  by  the  German  tribe,  when  it  took 
lioKsetwiun.  The  Gonnan  colon — as  we  may  call  the  slave  of  this 
class-  pcesossed  a  home  of  his  own,  and  was  |iersonally  fi^ee 
except  in  relation  to  his  lord,  whom  he  could  not  desert,  and  his 
land,  which,  like  the  medieval  serf,  he  oou'd  not  forsake.  Ho  paid 
to  his  lord  a  fixed  quantity  of  com,  or  cattle,  or  clothing.  His  lot 
was  not  hard,  but  his  lord  might  kill  him  with  impunity. 

The  administration  of  tlie  tribe  resided  in  the  tribe  or  ctvilos* 
itself,  whether  the  tribe  adopted  monarchy  or  not  The  national 
assembly,  which  met  at  the  new  or  full  moon,  wielded  the  power. 
All  the  froc-boni  members  of  the  community  attended  it  in  arms, 
without  dbtinction  of  scat  In  their  assemblies  questions  of  war 
and  peace  were  determined;  the  mngistrates  who  administered 
Justice  were  elected ;  ami  it  acted  as  a  court  of  Justice  itself.  The 
magiHtrates  (or  priHcijjeM,  as  Tacitus  calls  them)  had  the  right  of 
keeiung  a  comitutm,  Tliis  chamcteristic  German  institution  was  a 
buly  of  warriors  attached  to  a  chieftain,  who  provided  them  with 
tlteir  e(|ui)m»ent  and  entertained  them.  They  fought  for  him  In 
war,  and  were  bound  to  defend  him  and  attribute  to  him  their  own 
braTo  deed^.  Their  chief  employment  was  war ;  and  the  dignity 
and  fame  of  the  chieftain  depended  largely  on  the  number  and 
efliciency  of  his  **  comiuinions."  The  prineipes  acted  independently 
4>f  each  other,  each  in  his  district,  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  war  all' 
obeyed  a  lewler  chosen  by  the  common  council.  Royalty,  in  those 
tribes  where  it  existed,  was  of  a  very  limited  lUiture,  and  involved 
rather  honorary  ])rivileges  than  ))olitical  power. 

The  host  or  military  force  of  the  tribe  consisted  of  both  cavalry 

and  infantry.    Tlie  cavalry  was  composed  of  the  comitatus  of  the 

principes.    The  infantry  was  of  two  kinds.    Each  district  {pagu$) 

sent  a  hundred  chosen  champions  or  fighting-men,  who  fought  In 

*  TsdtM  VMS  ci^w  gf  Uk  trite  rrgtnled  m  s  poltOosl  coMtUoUoa. 
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front  in  batik;  and  beiMet  theie  than  wai  tha  maM  of  tba  fraa- 
men,  who  ware  arrangad  in  (kmiliei. 

f  9.  At  tho  beginniog  of  99  a.d.  Trajan  returned  from  the 
Danube  to  Rome,  whoro  ho  waa  received  with  warm  and  unfeigned 
enthueiaam,  and  became  consul  for  tlie  third  time.  lie  renewe«l 
tlic  pledge,  which  he  had  already  given  to  the  eenate  in  writingi 
that  he  would  not  coudcnm  a  ienator  to  death,  and  this  oath  ha 
always  rcsiiectcd.  lie  hod  received  from  the  Fathers  the  title  of 
pater  patritiu  lie  avenged  the  teurs  of  Kerva  by  )»anuihin<;  the 
mutineers  of  the  pra*torian  guard,  and  he  was  so  confident  iu  hi^ 
own  military  authority  that  ho  reduced  by  one  lialf  the  usual 
donative  to  tlie  soldien*,  ami  no  murmur  was  heard.  In  liandiug 
to  the  (mutorian  i>refcct  the  dagger,  which  was  the  sign  of  hi* 
oflice,  Trajan  employed  the  celebrated  words,  *'  Utie  this  fir  me,  if  I 
do  well;  agniiist  me,  if  I  do  ill."  lliii  moilemto  demcanvur  cuii- 
ciliated  tho  senators,  and  his  wifo  Plotiiia  conducted  hcmelf  with 
the  same  modesty.  As  she  entered  the  imlaco,  she  is  reported  to 
have  turned  to  the  multitude,  and  said  that  sho  entcrctl  it  with  as 
|)orfect  equanimity  ns  she  should  wish  to  leave  it,  if  fate  required. 
General  satisfhotion  was  felt  when  Trajan  punished  the  delators 
whom  Kerva  had  s|iared.    Some  were  executed,  others  banished. 

Trajan  only  remained  two  years  at  Itome,  and  then  procecdcil  to 
deal  with  the  Uticinn  question,  which  Dumitian  had  not  settled. 
Of  his  work  in  administration  and  legiMlation  during  thoeie  two 
years,  some  Account  will  be  given  in  tho  following  chapter. 

8kci'.  111.— FiBST  Dacian  Wae  (101,  102  a.d.). 

f  10.  In  making  war  a2ainst  tho  Dacian  kin:;  Dccobalus,  Trajan 
hatl  no  thought  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  Its  natural 
border  in  that  qtmrter  was  the  Danube,  Just  as  its  natural  border  in 
the  cast  was  tho  Euphrates.  IHi^  object  was  to  jircvent  the  coo* 
solidation  of  a  great  rival  |x>wer  on  the  Uoman  frontier,  by 
reducing  the  Dncian  state  to  a  jKHiition  of  deiicndvncc  on  Ituine, 
Bomcwhat  like  that  of  Armenia.  Formally,  indeed,  lX>niitiaii  liad 
been  acknowled$(ed  overlord  by  Decebalus,  when  he  set  the  diadem 
on  the  brow  of  Diegis.  But  the  gifts,  which  he  had  consentid  to 
send  to  the  Dacian  king  at  certain  times,  wcro  too  much  like  a 
tribute,  and  scemol  dishonourable  to  the  mistn'SM  of  tho  wurkl. 
Trajan  was  di'tennimd  to  "  war  down  tho  proud,**  and  teach  the 
Dacian  his  place. 

On  the  25th  March,  101  a.d.,  sacrifices  were  oflcrcd  at  Hotne  lor 
the  success  of  Trajan's  expedition,  and  perhaiM  on  that  very  day, 
certainly  soon  after,  he  set  out  from  the  city  for  the  Danube 
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Besid«t  the  eight  legions  etationed  in  the  Illyric  proTineet^three 
in  PimnoDie  and  five  in  Momia,* — ^fhe^  Emperor  brought  XXL 
ITajjax  from  Lower  Ctermany  t  to  take  ]«rt  in  the  war.  It  has 
been  aupiiosfd  tliat  tho  forces  whioh  he  led  into  Dacla  amounted  to 
nbuut  G0,000  men.  The  German  and  Mauretanian  ca?alry— tlie 
Litter  led  by  Luiius  Quietus— >]i1aycd  a  conspicuous  \Mt  in  the 
campaign.  Tiberius  Claudius  Livianus,  the  pnetorian  prefect,  and 
LaUiius  Maximus  guvcmor  of  Mn-sin,  were  the  most  jirominent 
AUKMig  the  oiTiccrs,  but  'J'rajnu  dircctc<l  all  the  uperations  himself. 
The  future  Einiicror,  Hadrian,  who  ha<l  married  Trajan's  niece  Julia 
Sobina,  was  among  the  imperial  comite$. 

f  11.  The  object  of  the  invading  army  was  Sarmizogethusa,  the 
chief  city  of  Dado.  It  seems  probable  that  Decebalus  first  made 
this  place  the  capital,  and  that  previously  Porolissum,  in  the  north- 
west of  the  country,  licld  that  poKition.  The  (lolicy  of  l)urebistas{ 
had  tended  rather  towards  the  west,  whereas  that  of  Decebalus 
looketi  southwanls.  It  is  |»oS8ible  that  tho  complete  occupation  of 
Pannonia  by  the  ItomauM  may  liaye  had  something  to  do  with  this 
ahi fling  in  Dacia.  The  choice  of  Decebalus  was  a  happy  one, 
6armlxe^ethusa--now  called  Vdrhely  by  (he  Hungarians,  Qredistye 
by  the  Slavs— is  easy  to  get  at  from  other  parts  of  the  land,  and 
at  the  same  time  easy  to  defend.  It  is  coimectetl  with  the  northern 
regions  of  the  river  Marisus  (Maros)  by  the  Sztri^^y  valley ;  while 
westward  the  iiass  of  the  Iron  (Sate  leads  to  the  valleys  of  a  river, 
whose  anck;nt  name  is  unknown  but  which  is  now  called  the 
lliKZtra,  and  of  the  Tibiscus  (Tcme^).  The  plains  of  t lie  Lower 
IXiuulie  can  be  reached  either  througli  tho  Vulkan  Pass  or  by  tlie 
defile  of  the  Ued  Tower.  Thus  three  routes  were  ofxyn  to  Trajan. 
(1)  He  might  crosi.the  Danube  at  Viminacium,  o))posite  to  whidi, 
on  the  left  bank,  was  the  Dacinn  fortress  of  Lcderata.  From 
Lederata  a  road  Ud  northwards  across  the  Dersava,  to  the  valley 
of  the  1'ibiscus,  ascended  this  valley,  and  then,  turning  eastward 
led  n)>  the  valley  of  ifk  tributary  the  li'sztra,  and  so  reached  the 
Iron  Gate.  (2)  I^wer  down  the  river  the  Roman  fort  of  Saliatis 
WAS  confronted  by  Tierna  on  the  l>acian  bank,  from  which  a  road 
leil  isist  Ad  Mcdiam  (Mehadia)  to  the  confluence  of  tho  Temet 
and  the  Bisztra.  (3)  A  third  mad  led  from  Drobeta;— opposite  to 
E;{e(a,  near  the  ni«jdcm  Tumu  Ssverin— and  |)roceedel  by  the 
valley  of  the  Alutus  and  by  the  pass  of  the  Red  Tower.  The  first 
of  tlieie  routes  wan  chosen  by  Trajan.  Viminacium  (Ksstolati?)  had 

•  lo  r«nfiniiUi:  XIII.  GrUiliM,  XIV.  j  f'lnMU  by  TTu}»n,  wlilcb  broafrtit  tb« 
ti  mitu,  XV.  ApUlluAri*.  tuUl  DuiuU-r  of  legloot  up  to  tliifljr,  aad 

l«  Ma-«U:  I.  lulicA.  II.  A«Uulri3(.  IV.  t  wm  Uimr<;rt  Btttabercd  XXX.  Ulpia. 
FUvto.  V.  MMfdonlct.  VII.  CUihlUM.      |     t  Set  thovt,  Cbap.  XXII.  ^  19. 

t  It  was  r^placH   bf  a  ntw  l«fU«  ;  ^  t 
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ivro  erideni  idranUgM  ts  a  stortiag-polnt.  Dtrlng  aqoally  dUUnt 
from  P*niKHii«,  and  Moenia,  it  wm  a  oonTenimt  centre  fur 
gathering  the  troops  together,  and  iU  slrong  fiirtiftcatkni  mide  it  a 
good  beiie  in  the  rear  of  the  adraneing  army.  It  waa  alao  nearer 
Italy  than  the  other  poesiblc  starting-points. 

Transport-vessels  were  actively  engaged  in  bringing  com, 
wine,  vinegar,  and  other  provisiofjs  to  the  place  of  asacinUIing. 
The  boats  coming  froih  MoMiia  had  to  pass  througli  tlie  Iron 
Gate  of  the  Danulie.  Hero  the  river,  cluso  to  Orsova,  is  cndtMcd 
between  two  walls  of  ruck  rising  directly  from  the  water  and  of 
immense  height.  In  the  narrowest  ^lart,  where  the  stream  can 
liardly  win  its  passage,  there  is  an  in8crii)tiun  of  Tmjan  cut  in  tbs 
rock  and  recording  liow  he  made  a  path  on  the  side  of  the  sleep 
mountain  of  stone.*  Tliis  jiath  was  fur  the  purpose  of  towing  the 
iKNits  of  provisions. 

f  12.  At  Viminacium  tlien  a  bridge  of  boats  was  thro\in  acnM 
the  Datmbe,  for  the  trdnsit  of  the  at  my,  and  on  the  other  mide 
Trajan  )ierformcd  the  due  sacrifices.  Their  march  Uy  by  liemovia, 
(on  the  river  now  called  liersava),  and  Aixis  on  a  more  northerly 
river.  As  the  Romans  approached  the  Tibiscus  an  embassy  arrived 
from  the  Duri,  a  Suevian  tribe,  who  dwelled  north  of  the  Jazyges 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Quadi.  llicir  erraml,  which,  it  is  itaid, 
was  in  some  manner  inscribed  on  an  enoniious  nmsliroom,  was  tu 
counsel  the  £m|icror  to  abandon  his  project,  aiMl  make  peace  with 
the  Daciaus.  This  incident  can  hanlly  bo  regnnlctl  as  anything 
but  a  pii*co  of  insolence.  The  Duri  fought  in  the  army  of  lK«i>- 
balus.  In  his  advance  Trajan  neglected  no  precaution^  in  furtifyin^ 
camps  and  sending  forward  scouts.  lUit  the  enemy  liad  retreated 
into  the  recesses  of  the  country,  and  left  the  road  free.  At  length 
when  the  Itonmns  reached  Taim!  (Tapin),  on  the  ^'iUscuii,  s 
place  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  liisxtra  valley,  tliey 
found  the  Dacians  dmwn  up  in  a  strong  imtdtion  between  the  river 
and  wooiled  hills.  This  place  had  been  the  scene  of  Julian's  great 
victory  thirteen  years  before,  and  it  i)rovod  auspicioiui  again  to  the 
arms  of  Trajan.  The  Romans  were  as^iKted  by  a  thuiiderstona, 
which  threw  the  mnks  of  the  enemy  into  diaurdcr.  In  this  tU 
first  battle,  the  infantry  on  both  sides  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
engaged.  Though  the  legions  conquered,  the  victory  cost  tlicm 
dear.  It  is  ]>robablo  that  one  legion,  XX f.  Ra|ax,  ixrrtstbed 
almost  entirely  in  the  battle.  It  is  related  that  the  Km|ierur  pi^ 
his  own  clothes  for  bandages  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  injurol 
He  built  an  altar  to  the  Manes  of  those  who  had  fallen,  and  instituted 
a  yearly  sacrifice  in  their  memory.  Not  far  from  Tafuu  was  the 
*  M«Miti«  uifraciltiM  Mptrailt  vUm  patefiK-lL 
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town  of  TIbiicutn,  which  wai  Ukcn  tnd  Mt  ob  ftra,  and  thou  the 
UjiUlijnM  advanced  up  the  Blntra  rnWty.  A  dopuUtion  from  Dece* 
htdvLt,  fuing  for  peace,  eooo  arrived.  It  eonalnted  of  three  meo  on 
honei  withoat  naddlet,  followed  bjr  a  number  of  men  on  foot»  all 
of  inferior  rank,  not  belonging  to  the  nobility  (whom  the  Komani 
called  }*fleaUt  or  **  men  of  the  cap  ").  O^mjan  refuaed  to  listen  to  luch 
envoys.  The  war,  however,  was  soon  suspended,  owing  to  the 
apprcoch  of  winter,  when  the  invaders  had  oidy  penetrated  ha!f 
way  up  the  Bisztra  vaUcy.  Trajan  returned  to  winter  in  Pannonta, 
with  the  (srt'ater  piirt  of  his  army,  but  left  all  the  fortresses  he  had 
occtJ|iiod  strongly  garrlMoned. 

f  13.  In  the  following  spring  (102  a.d.)  Trajan  and  his  legions 
desccmlctl  by  lioat  to  Viminacium,  the  Kmperor  himself  rowing  or 
atecrin;c  along  with  the  men;  and  retraced  tlie  road  which  tliey 
had  triivcrscnl  the  year  before.  They  found  all  their  posts  safe. 
Two  small  encounters  took  place  naw,  and  resulted  in  Koman 
rlcturicA,  which  were  followed  by  the  submission  of  one  of  the 
Dacian  tribes.  Then  Trajan  continued  his  advance  on  the  capital 
The  way  was  difficult.  The  soldiers  had  to  hew  their  way  through 
foresta  with  the  axe,  and  they  were  constantly  hinderiHl  by  ditches 
and  precipices.  The  derence  of  the  Dacians  now  became  moro 
active  as  the  enemy  was  apfiroaching  the  heart  of  their  country. 
Tlieir  belief  in  lmnior(ality  aided  their  bravery,  and  made  them 
uns|)aring  of  their  lives.  'J'liey  were  now  assisted  by  reinforcements 
of  Harmatuin  niountctl  archers,  whose  steeds,  as  well  as  the  riders, 
are  represented  on  Tnijau*s  column  as  clad  completely  in  mail. 
The  fury  of  the  struggle  may  be  measured  by  the  horrible  tortures 
wliivh  the  Diician  women  inflicted  on  Itoman  )>risonerH  by  burning 
fiarls  of  their  bodies  with  lighted  brands.  At  length  the  last 
fortress  defending  the  ap]>roach  to  Barmize^cthusa  fell  before  the 
Attack  of  Trajan,  while  his  general  Libcrius  ^laximus  at  the  same 
time  captuntl  the  sister  of  Decebalus  in  another  town.  Some  high 
mountain  fastnesses  were  also  taken,  and  the  Koman  eagle  was 
recovered  which  had  bt'cn  lont  by  l)omitian*s  general,  Cornelius 
Fuscus.  After  tliote  successes  Decebalus  once  more  sued  for 
]ieace,  but  this  time  his  messengers  wcre^'iVnifi.  Their  supplication 
was  hunibl  r,  they  lient  the  knee  to  Trajan  and  implored  panlon. 
They  asked  him  to  consent  to  meet  their  king,  professing  that  he 
was  rcaily  to  submit  to  any  conditions;  and  if  he  would  not 
agree  to  this,  at  least  to  send  de|>uties  to  Decebalus.  Licioiua 
Hura,  Trajan's  friend,  and  Livianus  the  ]ircfect  were  sent,  but 
tlio  negotiations  came  to  n'ithing,  and  the  struggle  was  resumed 
A  tract  of  Airest  still  ac]iamted  the  Homana  from  the  Dacbn  capitaL 
The  Maua*tan'an  cavalry,  with  Lusiuo  Quietus  at  their  h^^d,  attacked 
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reTMml  d«t«diiMntt  of  the  maaj  and  drove  tbcm  Into  the  reocMt 
of  the  woodi»  where  they  barricaded  themaeWea  by  trcei^  and  their 
poaition  bad  to  be  atonned  like  a  regiiUu*  fortreaa.  Hie  way  waa 
thua  prepared  for  the  main  body  of  the  Roman  army,  and  on  emerging 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  forcat,  they  found  themaelvea  in  front  uf 
8armixcgethuwL  The  Docinna  did  not  wait  to  endure  the  flow 
courae  of  a  aioge.  Tliey  cau)e  forth  to  fight  and  were  conqocnd. 
Then,  in  order  to  aave  liis  capital  from  destruction,  DeccUilui 
aubmitted  to  whatorcr  terms  the  victor  deemed  6tting  to  im|«Be, 
and  came  himself  along  with  two  of  his  chief  oflTicera  iutu  tbe 
presence  of  the  Roman  Kmperor,  to  implore  mercy,  lie  was 
required  to  aurrcnder  all  hia  military  engines,  all  Roman  dcserten^ 
and  the  woikmcn  who  had  been  placed  at  his  di8|iosal  by  Douiitian. 
lie  undertook  either  to  dcKtroy  or  to  hand  over  tu  the  couqunors 
all  his  fortreasa^i.  DncU  became  a  dependent  state,  and  the  king 
was  buuud  neither  to  make  war  nor  to  conclude  ]ieace  without  tbe 
consent  of  Rome. 

f  14.  Having  left  garrisons  in  some  of  the  Dacian  fortresses,  and 
es|)ocially  in  Sannizegethusa  itself,  Trajan  returned  to  Huiuc^ 
accom|ianiod  by  IXician  deputies,  who  went  through  the  form  of  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  senate,  and  the  |¥!aoo  was  not  regarded 
as  finally  concluded  until  the  aenate  ratified  tlie  terroa  which 
the  Emperor  had  imposed.  Trajan  liad  been  itroclainHtl  IroiieFStor 
three  times  during  this  war— once  in  the  first  camimign  after  the 
battle  of  TaiKt*,  and  twice  in  the  second  camjuign.  The  senate 
decreed  him  the  title  of  DaeicHg,  and  he  was  designated  consul  fur 
the  following  year.  Out  of  the  hirge  booty  a  cuHifiarium  was 
diatribtitcd  to  the  ixsoplo. 


Sect.  IV.— Second  Daciam  Wab  (105,  lOG  a.d.). 

f  15.  It  aoon  became  evident  that  Dcccbalua  did  not  intend  to 
carry  out  the  tonns  which  his  conqueror  had  im]H>sed  Ufiou  hiia. 
He  had  accepted  them  in  order  to  gnin  a  respite  and  make  i«v- 
piirations  for  another  struggle  for  the  li)«rty  of  Dacia.  But  in 
attempting  to  shake  oflf  the  lessor  yoke  of  '*  foileration "  he  wss 
destined  only  to  bring  U)xvn  his  country  the  heavier  j^oke  of  dirtct 
aubjection  to  Rome.  Wlien  the  Kmpcror  learned  tliat  his  \*a»sil 
w<ia  playing  false,  was  receiving  deserters,  building  and  rfiiuvatiii;; 
fartres:jes,  collecting  the  instruments  of  warfare,  and  cairj'lng  uo 
auspicious  negotiations  with  the  neigh liouring  trilien,  he  detenniued 
to  overthrow  Decebalus  altogether,  and  convert  Dacia  into  a  Uemaii 
|irovince.  In  taking  thia  resolve  he  departed  from  the  recognised 
policy  of  the  Roman  government,  to  abatain  from  extending  the 
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bonkfw  of  tho  Empire.  He  tnmtgmied  tbe  pivoepi  of  Augustm, 
M  CbiidiiM  bad  drMdy  done  m  tho  case  of  DritAin*  He  bM  been 
accused  of  unwie'lom  in  taking  tbii  step^  of  Mcriflcing  tbe  intetette 
of  tbe  Empifo  to  the  ambition  of  militarj  conquest.  But  we  do 
not  linow  Uie  full  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  it  would  be  rash 
to  aajr  that  the  continuance  of  the  dependent  Dadan  kingdom 
would  ha?e  been  kss  dangerous  to  the  Empire  than  the  creation 
of  tho  Dacian  firovincc.  If  merely  military  ambition  prompted 
Trajan  in  the  second  war,  why  did  it  not  prompt  him  to  the 
same  policy  in  the  first? 

f  IG.  Ill  101  A.D.  Docebalas  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  Hotnan  ]H)ople,  and  Trajan  act  out  (or  Momia,  to 
auperintoiul  the  preparations  for  invading  Dacia  in  tlie  following 
year.  He  chose  a  diflbrent  route  from  that  which  he  had  followed 
in  the  former  war.  Instead  of  starting  from  Viminacium  he  started 
from  Rj^dtA,  at  which  pUce  he  caused  a  permanent  stone  bridge  to 
bo  built  across  the  Danube.*  Tlie  architect  was  A]K)llodoriHi  of 
Damascus,  and  bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  i^illars  hare 
been  ibtimi,  wliicli  show  that  soldiers  of  the  Xllllh  le<(ion  were 
employed  in  the  work.  The  construction  of  this  solid  bridge— a 
wonderful  work  of  engineering— was  a  sign  of  Trajan's  resolve  to 
make  Dacia  a  province  of  the  Empire.  For  tlie  second  war  more 
trou|is  were  mustered  than  for  tbe  first.  To  the  eight  Illyric 
legions,  four  were  added  from  the  two  German  provioceB.t  Deco- 
balus  on  his  siile  had  also  made  great  preparatk>ns,  e^tpcdally  in 
Imilding  furtrcKses,  which  seem  to  have  played  a  greater  part  in 
tlie  second  tlian  in  the  first  war.  But  perhaps  he  did  not  fully 
believe  in  his  own  |x)\vers  ultimately  to  resist  the  invader ;  for  we 
fiml  him,  while  Trajan  was  still  in  Moesia,  suborning  two  deserters 
to  take  the  life  of  the  Kiniieror  by  poison.  One  of  the  traitors  irns 
amstcd  on  Hiispicioii,  and  revealed  under  torture  the  name  of  his 
accomplice.  This  epinode  casts  a  slur  on  the  career  of  the  Dacian 
hero. 

From  DrolietoB,  Tmjan  might  follow  cither  of  two  routes  to  reach 
the  Dmian  capital  Tho  shortest  was  by  the  pass  of  Vulkan,  but 
sh«irtness  was  not  Trnjan*s  aim,  otherwii>e  he  would  have  gone  as 
U'ftire  by  Viminacium  and  the  Bisztro  valley.  His  object  seems  to 
have  Uvn  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  towards  the  eastern 
parts  of  Dncia,  and  then  fore  he  took  tbe  other  route  by  the  Red 
Ti»wer.  Marching;  eastward  from  Drobeta*,  he  reached  the  river 
Alutus  at  IVhis  Aluti,  but  without  crossing  the  river  moved  up  tlie 

•Tkmtoiw4oiiUtlMtTiinit8e?crUi|  Ixmrr,  I.  AilJ«irii  a»(l  Xi.  ClMdkBS 
Wibp»lto«r  Trajan's  lirlilge.  Imm  Upiicr  QcmiMy. 

t  I.    MImrvte  ^mi  X.  Otmiss  frMB  r^  i 
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rallej  oo  the  ri^t  bank.  During  hU  mareb  tereiml  DacLui  and 
JftSjTgic  tribes  lent  mefsaget  of  i ubmission.  Of  tbe  details  of  tbi 
march,  of  the  pointi  at  which  the  Daciani  offered  retbtaoce,  of  the 
length  of  time  which  elapsed  before  Sarmizegetbusa  was  readied 
we  know  nothing  certain.  The  pass  of  the  lied  Tower  vafi 
doubtless,  staunchly  defended.  One  instance  of  noble  self-sacrifice 
has  been  jirescrved.  A  valuable  officer  of  Trajan,  Ca«8ius  Lon^inui, 
a  csmp-prefect,  had  somcliow  been  enticed  into  the  power  of  l)eoe- 
balus,  who  kept  him  a  prisoner,  and  sent  a  message  to  Trajan  tlist 
lie  would  not  release  his  captive  nnlesH  Dacia  were  evacuated  .aiid* 
the  expenses  of  the  war  jiaid.  The  Km)«ror,  unwilling  to  seal  the 
doom  of  LonginuR,  did  not  flatly  refuse,  but  the  imitoncr  freed  liii 
Im])crator  from  the  dilemma  by  swallowing  iiuison. 

The  movements  of  the  Konians  were  slow  but  sure.  At  leoj^lh 
(probably  in  100  a.d.)  they  approached  the  capital  of  l>ccelsliii 
from  the  eastern  side,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  A  battle  was  ftHiglit,  is 
which  the  Dacians  were  wurHtc<l,  and  then  IX-cebalus  causwl  ]m 
followers  to  set  fire  to  their  city.  A  number  of  l>acian  nobles 
thinking  further  resistance  usek*ss,  and  not  wiitliing  to  fall  sli^f 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  assembled  fur  a  hist  banquet  siid 
drank  a  poisoned  cup.  Most  of  the  comnwn  people  submitted  to 
the  Romans.  Decebalus  himself,  with  a  few  devote  1  fuUuwen, 
fled,  but  was  followed  by  Itoman  troo]is,  and,  after  a  curobat, 
despatched  himself  with  his  aword.  Ilis  head  was  brought  to 
Trajan,  and  sent  to  Rome.  His  followers  resisted  to  the  last,  and 
were  not  taken  until  the  lloroans  set  fire  to  the  fortress  in  whkh 
they  had  shut  themselves  up.  'J'rnjan  was  Hslutcil  liiifienitur  ^ 
the  sixth  time. 

Having  arrsngetl  the  organisation  of  the  new  province,  Tnjan 
returned  to  Home  (end  of  107  a.d.),  ami  celebrated  his  trium|ih  by 
a  feast  which  lasted  123  days.  Ten  thousand  gla«liators  fought  in 
the  spectacles.  The  jieople  received  a  cvnyiartHm,  ami  tbe 
Kmpcror,  as  one  who  had  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Koaun 
territory,  extended  also  the  pomierium  of  the  city. 

f  17.  The  great  memorial  of  these  Dacian  wars  is  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  erected  by  the  senate  in  the  new  Forum  1'rajani,  whero  it 
stands  to  this  day.  This  column,  one  hundred  feet  liigb,  ii 
decorated  by  sculptures,  in  low  relief,  of  scenes  from  both  the  vs9n. 
It  is  a  picture-book  of  the  Dacian  campaigns,  but,  unluekily,  to 
most  of  the  pictures  we  have  no  text.  The  Caviar  who  cotH|tiertd 
Docia,  like  the  Ca;sar  who  conqucre<l  Gaul,  wrote  an  account  of  Ln 
conquest,  but  the  Commentaries  of  Trajan  have  not  survived,  sod 
this  is,  perha|)S,  one  of  the  greatest  losses  that  history  has  to 
deplore.     Nor  have  we  in  its  place  any  other  full  accoimt  of 
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tba  WMTA— nothing  Irat  a  Uta  and  neagrt  epitonM.*  In  theft 
circonatances  the  pillar  of  Trajan  in  of  tha  greateit  valua.  It  is 
puwible,  from  the  riviU  illustrations,  whose  meaning  is  generally 
dear*  to  Mipi>lcmont  in  many  important  particuUrs  the  one  Tory 
<1eficient  written  record  which  we  possess.  Just  as  the  Bayeux 
1*a)wstry  M\m  the  historian  to  understand  the  story  of  the  Norman 
conquest  of  £n};1and,  so  the  Pillar  of  Trajan  liel^M  him  to  follow 
tlie  Homau  oomiuest  of  Dacia.  It  docs  not,  indeed,  throw  light  on 
ilie  chronology  and  geography  of  the  campaigns,  as  to  which  we 
are  almost  lio|)clcs8ly  in  the  dark ;  and  it  dovs  Dot  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  war,  for  only  those  cpimxles  are  represented  in  which 
Trajan  himself  took  i>art.  Its  value,  ijcrhaps,  is  ethno^raphicat 
rather  than  strictly  historical.  It  teaches  us  what  the  bearded 
Dacians  were  like,  with  their  long  hair,  loose  drawers,  and  long- 
■leeved  jcikins;  we  see  them  fighting  under  their  drsgous — the 
Lhictau  stand  I rd.  Wo  see  the  Sarmatian  archers  on  horseback, 
clail  in  complete  mail.  The  various  events  of  the  march,  as  well  as 
Uittlc-scencs  and  sieges  pass  before  us.  We  see  the  Roman  soldiers 
following  their  standanl«bearer  across  the  bridge  of  boats  at 
Viminacium,  and  the  river-god,  the  Danube,  rising  from  his  bed  to 
behold  them.  Tlicn  wo  see  the  Emperor  |)erforming  sacrifices  in 
front  of  the  camp.  The  cutting  down  of  trees,  the  construction  of 
cam|is,  the  making  of  l»ridges,  the  Km|)eror  addressing  the  troops, 
are  all  ri'priHeutoil.  We  see  Dacian  spies  dragged  by  the  hair  into 
Trajan*s  presence ;  soldiers  displaying  to  the  Emperor  the  bloody 
hcmls  of  enemivH  tlioy  have  slain;  the  Dacians  carrying  their 
wounded  into  a  wood.  A  village  built  on  stakoj  in  a  lake  is  set 
oil  firr,  tlie  women  and  cliildron  implore  mercy.  The  houses  of  the 
Uirbarians  are  round,  with  pointed  roofs.  Here  is  portrayed  the 
dtKlribution  of  distinctions  to  brave  soldiers ;  there  the  tortures  which 
l>aciau  women  inOict  on  Roman  captives.  In  the  sculptures  of  the 
Mxond  war  we  lutve  a  view  of  the  capital  city  of  Decebalus,  his 
]<ilace,  and  ])roliiibly  the  temple  of  Zalmoxis.  Wo  see  the  Dacian 
cliicftf  sitting  in  a  circle  and  emptying  the  bowl  of  ix>ison  in  front 
of  the  Ininiing  town.  Tlien  we  see  the  head  of  Decebalus  prcscntoil 
to  Trajan  on  a  disli.  Hie  scul]>tures  are  ranged  in  a  spiral  band 
nmiid  the  coluum,  which  supiiurted  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
lui|«rator. 

SkcT.  V. — OUQANISATIOK  OK  DaCIA. 

I  18.  Docia  difieretl,  in  one  im|H)rtant  respect,  fiom  the  other 
])ruvinces  of  the  Em  [are.      It  waf  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
territory  that  was  not  Roman,  and  thus  resembled  a  pcninanU  of 
•  XliAlUn*.  tbrtdgmcat  of  Dhie  Cn^j^,  ,^  GoOglc 
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civUiiatSoii  Jutting  out  into  a  barbarian  tea.  The  lanJ  between  tbc 
Danube  and  tbe  Thtiis  waa  left  to  the  Jaijrge^  and  never  kmacA 
part  of  tlie  Empire,  lo  that  Dacia  waa  thua  ieparated  from 
^annonia.  In  fact,  Dacia  waa  an  "eocentiic  position  *  thrown  out 
from  the  natural  Danube  frontier.  It  is  generally  tliou^ht  that 
Trajan  was  guilty  of  a  political  error  in  occupying  it ;  but  perlui|« 
the  error  rather  consisted  in  not  going  furtlier.  Certainly  the 
annexation  of  Jazygia  seemed  called  for,  in  order  to  comi4ete  a 
continuous  lino  of  frontier  from  the  llliine  to  the  Pnitn  or 
Dniester.  It  is  to  be  obsenred  that  the  Daciun  province  dki  not 
extend  as  far  east  as  the  Pruth.  It  included  Transylvania,  the 
Banat,  and  western  Wallachia.  In  eastern  Wallachia  and  Muldam 
there  are  no  remains  of  Homan  civilisation,  and  while  tliey  were 
included  in  the  Roman  sphere  of  influence,  they  can  hardly  have 
belonged  to  the  province.  The  remains  of  fortifications  beta-eea 
the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester  in  moilem  DcsHarabia  Imve  been 
duicovcrcd,  but  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Dacian  i>rovince 
extended  so  far. 

I1ie  native  population  of  Dacia  was  exhausted  by  the  wars,  and 
the  greater  part  of  what  remained  was  driven  out  by  Trajan, 
probably  into  the  eastern  regions  beyond  the  Alutua.  One  of  tbe 
scenes  on  the  pillar  represents  the  fugitives  going  forth  from  their 
homes.  A  few  were  allowed  lo  remain  in  Transylvania,  but  the/ 
were  isolated  and  gradually  disapjieared.  The  land  was  repopuktcd 
by  colonists  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world,  es|iocially  from 
Asia  l^finor,  and  thus  the  province  of  Dacia  never  represented  s 
nationality.  Dalmatians,  skilled  in  mining;  oiierations,  were  settkil 
in  the  northern  districts  in  order  to  work  the  valuable  gold-minci^ 
which  were  probably  a  considerable  motive  in  inducing  Tnij.in  to 
conc|uor  the  country.  Tliey  not  only  rendered  Dacia  sclf-supjiurting, 
but  were  a  source  of  additional  wealth  to  the  fiscus.  The  i^rovincc 
was  placetl  under  a  Jeija(u$  Augusii  pro  prRlvre,  The  find 
governor,  D.  'IVrentius  Scaurianiis,  was  remembered  as  the  foumler 
of  the  colony  of  Sarmizcgethusa  (under  the  name  U][iia  Trajana). 
Apulum,  however,  further  north,  (correspondiny;  to  the  |in-HMit 
Karlsburg,)  was  more  imi^rtant  than  the  capital  of  DeccUdns.  It 
was  the  centre  of  the  road-system  of  the  province.  Ik^ides  these 
two  cities,  Kapoca  in  the  north  and  Ticnia  on  the  Danube  received 
tuj  Ilalicum,  1 

f  19.  It  t8i>robablc  that  Trajan  left  two  legions,*  aa  the  garrison     \ 
of  his  new  province.    Doth  Moosia  and  Pannonia  vrere  {guarded  uwre 
strongly  than  ever,  eight  legions  being  distributed  between  them. 

•  Pct^lAj  tbm.   TlM  XIII.  OfBiDA  was  owUlnly  MstkMMa  lu  VtOt^  tt  Apslw. 
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One  of  tba  greal  cooteqiieDoet  of  the  Dician  war  was  the  ihilting 
of  the  military  centre  of  graTit j  in  Eurofw  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Jpatiube^  The  legions  which  were  taken  from  theCbrman  provinces 
*Wfre  notsent  back  (exa*i)t  1.  Minervia),  but  were  kept  In  tlie  Illyric 
nrovinoes.  Here  Trajan  made  a  new  administrative  arrangement. 
TAs  Doroitian  hml  divided  Mocsia,  so  he  broke  up  Pannonia  into  an 
'uiifior  and  lower  province,  oJich  under  a  Icgatus.  In  J^wer 
I'iinnonia  he  etitabliylieil  a  military  station  nt  Acumincum,  ckMu  to 
tlie  confluence  of  the  Theiai  ami  tlio  Danube,  in  onlcr  to  bo  a  clieck 
on  the  Jazygcs.  In  connection  witli  Trojan's  reorgauiiiation  of 
thcM  provinces  some  new  towns  were  founded,  for  example 
^larciaiiopolis,  called  after  his  sister  Marciann,  and  Kico|)olis  on  the 
IVanubo;  many  old  towns  were  enlarged  or  im|iroved, 
IV'tovio  in  Pannonia,  Hatiaria  (near  Widdin),  Serdica  (Sofia 
Tlie  stations  of  the  army  of  Lower  Micsia  were  now  fixed  at  Nova) 
and  Ihirostorum  (Siiistria).  The  DubrudjKa  district  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Danube  seems  to  have  been  excluded  by  Trajan  from  the 
province,  though  it  was  included  in  tlie  following  reign.  The 
remains  of  a  threefiJd  system  of  ramparts  of  earth  and  stone  running 
eastward  from  the  Danube  below  Durostorum  to  the  sea  m*ar  Tomi 
have  been  discovered,  and  there  are  reasons  for  attributing  the 
fortification  to  Trajan. 

f  20.  One  of  the  most  distinct  results  of  the  Dacian  Conquest 
was  that  it  stifled  all  tlioughts  of  insurrection  among  the  Thraciami, 
whose  restless  spirits  were  no  longer  fomented  by  free  kinsmen  in 
tlie  north.*  Trajan  iimde  Thrace,  hitliorto  a  procuratorial  ]Nrovince 
defiendent  on  M<eflia,  a  province  of  the  firat  rank  under  a  Itgtttui 
A  HyH9ti  pro  jtrmtort* 

Skct.  VI.— Paovikcr  or  Abasia. 

f  21.  While  the  Emperor  was  himself  reducing  the  newly 
conquered  client-state  of  DacU  into  tlie  form  of  a  province,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  Cornelius  Palino,  was  ahio  bringing  under  the 
direct  rule  of  Home  the  elder  client-state  of  the  Xabateana. 
Makrhus,  king  of  the  Nabateons,  had  supported  Vespasian  in  the 
Jewish  war,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dabel,  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  last  of  the  line.  The  change  introduced  (doubtless  for 
commercul  reasons)  by  Trajan  was  really  administrative,  bat  was 
not  acoomplislied  without  r^tauoo  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  ami 
Palma  was  considered  a  conqueror  of  Arabia.     Some  outlying 

•  It  It  perbaiw  tlKiilflcMit  iluit  MarlUI  '  fWauUu  war  Is  fS  a.i».    See  vll.  S.  Si 
nfipak*  «f  IIm    iMlrjftiami   («   ThrarUn  I      Victor  tb  Oilrpih  r«<klk«r  •rW  ileM. 
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ragkma  poMWied  bj  the  Kabatftn  kingw«ra 
abuidoned ;  Damapcut  was  annexed  to  the  pro- 
yince  of  Syria ;  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
was  organiiicd  as  an  imperial  i>ruTince,  under  a 
lt«jatu$  Angtuii  pr,pr,  who  comntandcd  a  legion 
which  was  statione«l  at  Rostra.  I'he  province 
is  often  called  Arabia  PctrafS,  from  the  ini)M>r- 
lant  city  of  Petra.*  llio  country  was  protccteil 
by  military  stations.  A  line  of  fortresses  |>ro* 
Icctcd  the  road  from  DaniSDCus  to  Palmyra. 
Under  direct  Itoroan  rule,  which  by  Its  pcnna- 
neut  military  strength  ensured  |)cace,  Qreck 
civilisation  began  to  penetrate  into  the^e  regions 
on  the  border  of  the  desert.  1  li  therto  1  lellenism, 
opposed  by  Jewhih  influences,  luid  made  little 
way  here;  Tmjan*8  innovations  made  a  new 
epoch. 

It  is  signiflcaut  that  no  Greek  monument 
dating  from  the  time  before  IVajan  has  been 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  Nabatean  king- 
dom, while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  no 
inacriptiona  in  the  native  tongue  after  Trajan. 
The  commercial  importance  of  Bostra,  the  new 
Bustra  of  Trajan,  as  it  was  called,  dates  from  the 
time  when  it  became  the  centre  of  the  Itoman 
province.  Its  good  position  made  it  tlie  great 
market  for  the  Syrian  deaert,  the  Arabian  high- 
lands, and  Persia;  it  became  the  rival  of 
Danuiacua.  Buildings  sprang  up  rapidly  in 
this  land  under  Roman  rule.  New  towns 
arose,  aymmctrically  built,  adorned  with  palaces 
and  temples,  theatres  and  baths,  aqueducts  and 
triumphal  arches.  The  architecture,  owing  to 
want  of  wood,  develoixid  some  ixH:uliar  features* 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  stone  arch 
and  the  dome,  which  give  the  buildings  of 
this  region  a  place  of  their  own  among  Greek 
buildings  of  the  imperial  period. 

f  22.  Another  client-state  had  ceascil  to  exist 
a  few  yeara  before.  On  the  death  of  Agrip|ia 
II.  in  100  A.D.,  the  last  remnant  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ilcrod  was  annexetl  to  the  provinci* 
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of  Syria.  In  eonsaquence  of  this  •Dlargement  and  the  labieqiiant 
•«lditkm  of  DanuMCQfy  Syria  rcachod  under  Trajan  ita  widaii  UmiU 
M  a  profinco;  and,  ai  the  legaiOB  exerciied  control  over  the  secon- 
dary proTlnce  of  Judeai  his  sphere  of  government  was  a  yery 
large  one. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TRAJAN*II  PBIKCIPATB  (eOHUHHed}.      ADVIXISTRATIOX   AKD 
BASTKUX  COKQUKifTt. 


f  1.  Chanctor  of  Trajan.    Titl«  of  OftiiUHi,    Hvlatioiis  U  tiM 

I  2.  Monarchical  policy  in  two  ways.  €  3.  Ci|uity.  Fiaaam. 
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I'arthomasiriK.  Armenia  mnUe  a  Homnn  iiroviiK-e.  $  13.  >leiHO|»- 
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proceeds  against  Ctesipnon  nml  captures  it.  Parthin  ca/ta,  C  14. 
Trajan  descends  the  Tii;rijt.  His  further  plans  checked  by  a  rebellioa. 
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Bbct.  L— TiuJAX*t  AoMnixsTBATioy.    RovB  AVD  Italy. 

f  1.  Tbajav  rnuki  amon^t  tlie  greatest  Emperors  of  Rome.  But 
lio  ataikli  alone.  IIo  boldly  inaugurated  a  new  policy  of  conquest, 
hut  bis  successors  refused  to  walk  in  tbe  patb  wbicb  lie  marked  out. 
Ills  originality  was  fruitless ;  be  did  not  influence  tbe  ages  wbicb 
aucoccdod  bim.  llio  province  of  Dacia,  bis  only  work  tbat  was 
in  any  way  abiding,  ceased  to  be  RomaQ  b(;fore  two  centuries  bad 
f  lapsed.  Trajan  was  above  all  a  soldier ;  and  bis  aggressive  |)olicy 
wan  largely  due  to  tbbi  fact  His  military  undertakings  were 
successful,  but  the  reports  of  tbom  wbicb  bave  come  down  are  not 
KufTicicnt  to  lot  us  J*i«lgo  wbutbcr  bis  strategy  was  original,  lie 
was  robust  in  mind  and  body.  He  bad  a  clear  understanding,  but 
oiic  of  a  tborougbly  practical  turn,  and  be  bad  no  taste  for  literature. 
]  le  was  not  averse  to  pleasures,  but  was  careful  not  to  indulge  in 
tlicm  to  tbe  burt  of  otbers.  He  was  genial  and  pofHilar  In  bis  manner 
and  used  to  play  tbe  part  of  a  comrade  to  bis  soldiers.  His  cbief 
foible  was  vanity.  He  was  fond  of  naming  places  afiter  bimsclf 
and  members  of  bis  family.  He  caused  tlic  title  of  Augusta  to  be 
conferred  not  oidy  on  bis  wife  IMotiua,  but  on  bis  sister  Marciana 
aikI  ber  daughter  Matidia.  Trajau*s  personal  appearance  was 
noble  and  imi>res8ive.  He  was  tall  of  stature,  and  bis  features  were 
regulir.  He  bad  an  aquiline 'nose,  a  brotid  and  low  forehead,  thick 
straight-cut  hair.  He  wai  the  first  Emperor  to  whom  a  8|)ecial 
name  was  given  to  designate  bis  {lersonal  qualities.  In  100  a.d.* 
the  senate  conferred  on  liim  tbe  name  OpHmiu,  which,  however,  be 
did  not  adupt  as  one  of  bis  titles  until  a  later  period  (114  a.d.). 

In  bis  relations  with  the  senators  Trajan  was  studiously 
miHkratti  in  lhiigiia.^e  and  demeanour.  He  was  careful  to  maintain 
tbe  fictiun  that  tbe  senate  was  a  free  body,  as  in  tbe  days  of  tbe 
Iteimblic;  be  proposed  to  be  a  Princep^,  not,  like  Domitian,  a 
itvmuiu$,  ''You  bid  us  bd  free,**  says  Piiny ;  **  we  will  be  free.**t 
He  faithfully  kept  his  ontb  never  to  take  the  life  of  a  senator.  Wlien 
his  frieiul  J^icinius  Sura  was  secretly  charged  with  a  treasonable 
conspiracy,  he  svnt  for  Sum*s  physician  to  anoint  bis  eyes,  and  let 
liimself  be  shaveil  by  Sura*s  barber.  Next  day  bo  said,  **  If  my 
friend  proposed  to  take  my  life,  be  might  bave  com|)asscd  bis 
desi:in  ycstinlay.**  Calimroius  Crassus,  who  bad  been  jsirdoncd 
by  Nerva,  afterwards  conspired  against  Trajan,  and  was  put  to 
d?atht  not,  however,  by  the  Emperor,  but  by  bis  ov^n  senatorial 
colliagiuM.    But  while  Trajan  disarmed  opjiosition,  and  won  gdden 

•  PvrlM|is  ftrUsr,  bm  ctfUlnljr  Ufoit  |     f  Jubcs  mn  Ubrrosi  triaiai  {Pan^' 
Srpt ,  IM.  !  g$rtc,  U), 
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opiDUMM  hy  outward  respect  for  the  Fathers^  and  by  tho  obaenrance  of 
•uperficial  formic  he  aroided  haTing  to  restore  to  the  senate  any  resl 
{lowers.  lie  retained  tho  substance  of  monarchy,  and  endearoured 
to  render  it  palatable  by  a  show  of  equality  between  the  monaidi 
and  tho  other  senators,  lie  made  no  objection  to  tlie  ex|«eiyii(m 
of  ro))ublican  pentimcuts,  and  alluwod  tlie  followers  of  Thrnara  ami 
llelvidius  to  indulge  in  their  Imrmles*!  hero-worship  of  Brutus  aiitl 
Coifbius.  Vot  nien  like  Pliny  did  not  dis};uiso  from  theniselnn 
that  they  were  under  tho  absolute  rule  of  a  single  nuui;  but  tliey 
recognised  that  he  worked  fur  tho  public  weal. 

S.2.  Thus  the  policy  of  Trajan  resembled  that  of  Ves|)asiaii; 
excei»t  that  Trajan  was  moro  allable  and  more  tolerant.  But  he 
develoiNxl  the  monarchical  principle  in  at  least  two  n-ays.  (1)  Be 
did  not  assume  a  pcr|)etual  censorship  like  Domitian,  but  he  did 
what  was  moro  unconstitutional,  lie  created  new  jAtrtcianji  with* 
out  assuming  tlie  censorship  at  all.  This  was.etiuivaleut  to  clairo* 
ing  censorial  iiower  as  part  of  the  imiierial  prerugative.  (2)  lis 
instituted  an  imperial  control  over  the  local  ailmiuistnitiouof  the 
towns  of  Italy,  of  the  free  cities  in  tho  imi)erial  iirovinces,  and  of 
the  cities  which  wera  subject  to  the  administration  of  the  senate. 
These  three  classes  of  the  community  were  hitherto  exempt  from  the 
interference  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  ap|iointment  of  an  iniiieriil 
officer,  called  curator  reipubtica:*  with  contiol  over  the  affairs  of  sudi 
a  community,  was  a  distinct  step  in  the  growth  of  mooarchy. 
The  curator  was  of  equestrian  or  senatorial  rank,  and  was  chosen 
from  some  neighbouiing  community.  Ho  had  cuitrol  over  the 
mnnici|)al  administration,  esiiecially  in  regard  to  the  public  buildings 
and  tho  town  rent-roll.  In  many  coses  doubt k;sH,  aiul  eH|iecislly  iu 
the  senatorial  provinces,  there  had  been  financial  mismanagciueut, 
and  tho  intervention  of  tho  state  was  beiieticinl.  But  the  ijuliticsl 
tendency  of  the  measure  was  to  increase  the  nphea*  of  the  Kuii«rtir  s 
influence,  on  tho  one  hand,  and  to  level  tho  distinction  existiitg 
between  tlie  various  communities  of  the  Empire,  on  the  other. 
Tho  control  of  the  Kmpcror  in  Italy  tended  t(»  reduce  the  nlolll€^ 
country  to  the  ])osition  of  tho  subject-lands ;  an«l  the  interveutiuu 
of  imperial  oflicers  *•  to  correct  tho  state  "  of  tho  free  oominunitin 
seriously  diminished  tho  value  of  their  privileges. 

I  3.  Otherwise  Trajan's  policy  in  domestic  and  civil  adniiiii«trs- 
tion  was  not  marked  by  any  {mrticular  tendency.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  guided  much  by  general  princiides,  but  nitlicf 
to  have  dealt  with  each  question,  as  it  arose,  on  its.  own  merits. 
Many  bonc6cUd  results  in  S[)ecial  departments  of  law  were  achie\'ed 

*  In  the  rMc  of  dt jr  comnusltlM  i  but  geoenUjr  carnctw  In  Uie  cam  of  dMrtctt  m 
prorinctt. 
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by  bli  legittlttkm.  Lik«  CUudlut,  he  uied  penooally  to  deal  out 
JiulgineDt  io  the  tribunals  of  liome,  iuid  uied  himself  to  try  all 
cases  of  afipeal  to  the  imperial  court  lib  spirit  of  moderatibu  and 
€f|uity  Is  exfiressed  io  tlio  sentiment^  which  is  attributed  to  hini« 
tliat  it  b  better  that  the  guilty  should  escape  un|Hinislied,  than 
tliat  the  inuocvnt  sliould  be  condemned.  The  state  finances  seem 
to  have  been  managed  by  Trajan  with  discretion  and  success,  fur, 
notwithstanding  the  hirgo  exiK'Uses  incurred  by  hb  wars  and  liis 
Iniiltlings,  no  increase  uf  taxation  was  found  necessary.  On  the 
coutrary,  tlie  duty  on  inheritances  (vicnima  hTrtdiiaUim)  was 
alleviated  in  certain  cases.  Trajan  |iublislied  a  budget  witli  the 
details  of  the  public  cxiienditure, — a  ]io|Hi1ar  measure,  but  also  a 
|iolitic  move,  an  showing*  how  favourably  his  adminiHtratiou  com- 
|iared  with  that  of  hb  predecessors,  lie  also  established  a  special 
court  to  deal  with  fiscal  lawsuits. 

Hie  secret  of  Trajan's  financisl  success  by  |iartly  iu  the  strict 
economy  of  his  court,  but  also  iu  the  Urge  increase  of  revenue 
derived  from  the  |)rovince  of  Dacia  and  its  rich  mines.  One  feature 
€»f  hU  roign  has  received  severe  condemnation.  He  adopted  from 
his  predocciwors  the  practice  of  giving  conyiaria  to  the  i>0oplo  of 
Home,  but  increased  the  amount  of  the  donation  to  an  extravagant 
height,  lib  first  eougiarimn  (1M>  A.D.)  was  i>robably  no  brger 
than  tlwt  of  Kerva  (75  denarii,  £2  10s.,  a  head),  but  his  second 
and  third  distributions  of  money,  after  each  Dacian  war,  amounted 
to  GoO  denarii  a  heath  lie  thus  introduced  a  iirecedent  of  ex* 
tiavagant  charity,  which  became  a  serious  tax  on  his  successors. 

S  4.  Though  it  was  the  general  tendency  under  the  Empire  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  of  slavery,  Tmjau  inclined  iu  a  contrary 
direction,  and.  pnsMxl  some  laws  which  made  the  discipline  of 
Hervitude  harder.  liy  the  existing  legislation,  when  a  master 
was  assassinated,  all  his  slaves  were  condemned  to  death.  Trajan 
introduced  a  new  regulation  by  which  not  only  the  testamentary 
frocdmen,  but  thoiie  fa*edmen.who  had  received  their  liberty  during 
their  master's  life,  and  imsaessvil  eitlier  wholly  or  {Artly  Koman 
ciiixenshi]!,  were  subjected  to  torture,  lie  also  issued  an  edict 
that  a  frceilnian  or  slave  who  had  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
Uoman  citizenship  in  its  complete  fonu,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  patron  or  master,  and  iMmseshcd  thereby  tlie  right  of  freely 
disposing  of  hU  profierty,  should  retain  the  right  during  hb  life- 
time, but  should  on  his  death  be  regarded  as  a  froedman  possessing 
ooly  the  imj  Latiuum,  so  tliat  hb  fortune  might  revert  to  his 
patron. 

I  5.  Trajan  foUowed  the  example  of  Kerva  in  paying  s|)ecial 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  Italy.    The  possibility  of  an  invasion 
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by  the  barbftrkot  beyond  the  Denube— which  in  Doroltien'e  rcigii 
nifty  have  aeemed  near  enongh— may  hare  awakened  the  minde  of 
•tatetroen  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  popuUtion  and 
encouraging  agriculture  In  Italy*  if  only  for  the  purpose  of 
fitrengthoning  lior  against  a  hoetile  attack.  In  fonr  ways  Trajan 
came  to  tlie  rcecuo  of  Italy.  In  tlio  first  place,  ho  carrictl  on. 
extended  and  modifioil  tho  alimentary  inittituticnSy  which  Xenra 
hod  foinided.*  This  iiolicy  directly  contributed  to  enoourago 
marriage  and  raise  the  iiopiilation.  Secondly,  the  state  fiirtlier 
encouraged  small  proprictom  hy  advancing  loans  at  small  inU^rrst. 
Tliirdly,  Trajan  renewed  tlie  law  of  Tiberius,  that  all  |irovinciak 
who  boeaiiio  senators  must  Invest  a  thinl  of  their  property  in 
Italian  land.  Fourthly,  ho  tried  to  hinder  emigration  from  Italy, 
by  an  ordinance  that  no  Italians  nhould  take  part  in  the  fouiMlatiui 
of  new  colonies.  Tliis  Italian  policy  Involved  the  i)rinciple  tliat  the 
provinces  were  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  mother* 
country.  It  was  a  f»rinciplo  which  was  not  then  disiHited,  but 
which  was  manifestly  unfair.  Inasmuch  as  the  Icgtoiis  which 
defended  the  provinces  were  no  longer  recruited  from  Italy.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  the  institution  of  cm^Qtoin  tended 
to  deprive  Italy  of  political  privileges. 

I  6.  Trajan  concerned  himself  with  the  improvement  of  Italian 
traffic,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ho  restored  the  harbonra  of  Ostia 
and  Centumcellii)  (Civita  Vccchia)  on  tlie  west  coast,  and  enlargcil 
that  of  Ancona  on  the  east.  At  Ostia  he  cicavated  a  very  large 
hexagonal  basin,  still  calletl  the  liago  Trajano,  and  connected  it  nith 
tho  Port  of  Claudius  by  two  smaller  Im^ins.  This  new  port  xns 
surrounded  with  quays  and  buildings  for  magazines. f  He  conittnictid 
a  road  through  tho  Pomptinc  marshes  on  the  coast  of  Litium,  anil 
converted  tho  mule-path,  which  led  directly  from  Ileneventnra  ti» 
Bruudusium,  into  a  regular  rond,  called  Via  Trajana.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  the  welfare  of  Home.  Ho  improvt^  tho  watcr-supidy  by 
executing  imiXNrtant  repairs  of  tho  Aqua  Marcia  and  tlie  Anio 
Novus,  and  conferretl  a  great  YK^nefit  on  tho  inhabitants  of  the 

*  Tills  Pjnt^m  has  b«en  already  de-  roottth  to  boys,  31  granU  of  II  aealnvm 
terilied  nntler  the  reign  of  Ner\-a.  Tha  '  to  Rlrls;  aud  alao  a  grant  of  13  a«d  It 
two  ln«;rlp(ioni.  howex-er,  wblcli  t^ll  us  sesterces  a  muntli  to  »uii]iort  an  Hlfgiil- 
moiit  about  It  belong  to  tira  rdgn  of  '<  mate  boy  and  girl. 
Trajan,  tba  tabula  of  tite  Mgures  |  f  Juvenal  (.^L  x(|.  7&)  mentluM  tUa 
lla*blanl  (Itl  A.D.),  and  that  of  Vclela  .  new  port  Ihnat 

(after  103  A.n.).     At  VoUla   l,044,000  ,  Tamlem  intrat  iMnltAa  Imluaa  ftr  n^wra 
Mwterres  (over  £1304')  were  aanlgttod  on  |      moles 

a  mortfa:e  bond  to  46  ettalea,  wlioM    TyrrhcnanHiue       Plianm      pnrreetaqat 
total  value  was  reckoned  at  over  13  mllll«>n  |      liracbia  rurrium 
•estercea  (XI04.000).    The  interest  of  Uils  ^  gun  pelago  occummt   medio  \ut^\m 
grant  st  ft  per  cent  enabled  provision  to  ,     rellnquunt 
be  made  for  34ft  granta  of  IS  sesterces  a 
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TnuifUbMlfio  qiiMiar,  by  biiUding  an  tquedoet  to  lupply  them, 
the  AeqiiA  Tnijana,  This  aqaedaet  derlTed  Its  waters  from  tb« 
Incut  SabatiBQi,  and  if  uied  at  the  present  day  under  the  name  of 
tlio  A^fHa  Paofa,  Trajan  built  two  poblio  baths,  the  Thermie 
Trajanie,  (near  the  baths  of  Titos)  intended  excIusiYely  for  the 
itse  of  women;  and  the  Tliermas  Snrianio,  in  memory  of  bis  friend 
IJcinlus  Sura.  lie  arranged  for  a  cheaper  supply  of  bread  in 
Italy  and  Rome  by  reorganising  the  guild  of  balcers,— a  con* 
piilerable  concession  on  Trajan*s  part,  as  he  always  manifested 
ICreat  Jealousy  of  coilegia  and  corpomtions,  'ilie  list  of  those  who 
receired  com  was  revised,  and  6000  poor  children  were  placed 
among  the  rcci|)icnts. 

The  great  monument  of  Trajan  in  Rome  was  his  new  forum, 
which  was  confessed  by  posterity  to  be  one  of  the  most  striliing 
Nights  of  the  city.  It  lay  in  a  narrow  Talley  wliioh  he  formed  by 
cutting  off  a  spur  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirioal  hills, 
and  was  designed  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  other 
/vra  and  the  Campos  Martius.  li  was,  in  fact,  a  northeriy  continu* 
ation  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus.  The  execution  of  tlie  design  was 
entrusted  to  Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  the  skilful  architect  who 
built  the  bri<lge  of  the  Danube  at  Tumu  Severin.  The  western 
an«l  eastern  si<lcs  of  the  forum  were  formed  by  semicircles  hewn 
out  of  the  hills,  in  front  of  which  were  rectilineal  porticoes  enclosing 
the  area.  In  the  middle  of  the  space  was  an  equestrian  statne  of 
tlie  Kmperor.  I1ie  sou  them  side  was  occupied  by  a  magnificent 
entrance,  and  the  northern  by  the  Basilica  Ulpiana,  a  ktrgc  edifice. 
Iloliind  it  was  the  Villar  of  Trajan,  which  has  been  already  describeil, 
in  the  centre  of  a  small  place,  whoso  sides  were  formed  by  two 
libraries,  one  of  Latin,  the  other  of  Greek  works.  Hoyond  this 
•imce  was  a  temple,  completed  after  Tnijan's  death,  and  consecmted 
to  him  by  his  successor. 


Skct.  II.    AnxixisTBATiov  OP  mi  PnoviKcia.   CoBanroirDiKCit 
OP  Pmny  and  Tbajan. 

f  7.  Hie  corruption  of  the  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces 
is  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  Marius  Priscus  and.Ca^cilius  Chusicus, 
which  occurred  at  the  Ix^inning  of  Trajan*s  reign.  Marius  Priscus, 
who  luktl  been  proconsul  of  Africa,  was  accused  in  09  ajk  by  the 
|iroviiicials,  and  prosecuted  by  Pliny  and  the  historian  Tacitus. 
Tlio  case  came  before  the  senate  in  tlie  following  year,  Tmjan,  as 
consul,  |in*«iding.  It  was  proved  that  Marius  had  Indeetl  **  fleeced  ** 
the  Afri.^  For  a  bribe  of  900,000  sesterces  he  had  banished  a 
•  JnvMul.  irlU.  ISt }  Oua  tCBOM  Bsper  dtodufflt  Afros.    ^ 
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knight  and  pot  to  d«ntli  neTco  of  hii  friends.  He  flogged^  sentenced 
to  the  mines,  and  finally  strangled  another  knight  for  a  bribe  of 
700^000.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  that  the  700,000  aboold 
be  paid  to  the  a»rariiun,  and  that  Moriut  should  be  exiled  from 
Itsly,  lliis  was  a  poor  conipcnsation  to  the  province  fur  its 
snffcringM.*  8ocn  after  this,  Tliny  pnisecutcd  Clamiciui,  formerly 
goYcinor  of  Dietica,  at  the  instance  of  the  iiihalitants.  Ilia  guilt 
was  firovcd,  but  he  dioil  befure  the  trial. 

In  the  administration  of  the  provinoc^  Trajsti*s  reign  oCR  rs notblrg 
noteworthy,  except  liberality  in  the  construction  of  new  rooiU, 
and  the  policy,  airca^Jy  mciitioncil,  of  interrening  in  tlie  aflain 
of   free   communities    by  means  of  a  curator  r€»puUirw^  and 
sending  8|x-cial  oommisiiioncrs  to  senatorial  |)roviAces.    Thus  Sev. 
Quintilius  Maximiis  was  sent  to  Achaia,  i>robably  to  superviao  tU 
afTairs  of  the  free  states  of  Greece.    In  this  iH*licy,  Trajan  did  noi 
aim  at  uniformity;  ho  only  adopted  it  in  cases  where  apecimi 
circumstances  seemed  to  dcmaiid  his  intervention.    The  wrcichid 
condition  to  which  the  province  of  Bithynia  had  been  ndiiceil  by 
the  incompetent  rule  of  the  senatorial  proconsuls,  was  a  case  which 
cdlid  for  the  £mpcror*s  interference,  and  ho  saw  gnod  t4»  make 
it,  temporarily,  an  imperial  province,    lie  probably  made  the  losi 
good  to  (be  senate  by  assigning  to  it  the  province  c  f  l^amfiiylia 
instead.     Ho  appointed  Pliny  as  hgatut  AttguiU  pro  prxiort, 
to  restore  order  in  the  demoralixcd  [iruvince.     The  iiroviiiciala  had 
instituted  suits  against  corrupt  proconsuls,  and  while  tlio  pnK 
cecdings  had  draggcil  slowly  on,  the  finances  had  falUii   iutu 
disorder,  tlie  public  buildings  remained  unfitiiKhcil,  ami  sucbl  life 
had  been  completely  pamlyscil.     Pliny,  who  had  hail  no  |»rcviuiii 
experience  of  provincial  government,  referred  to  the  Km|K.*rur  fie 
instruction  on  every  question  which  arose,  and  their  corix-s|ioiidence 
has  come  down  to  us.    It  shows  uh  that  Trajun  was  avi  rue  to  tn-al  ing 
difTcrcnt  cases  in  the  same  way  or  applying  a  general  rule,  aa  Iliny 
suggested  to  do^  to  tho  wliole  [irovince.    He  adopteil  the  more 
equitable  and  more  troublesome  plan  of  laying  n*gard  to  the  local 
usages  and  si)cciai  traditions  of  e-ach  community.     It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  infer  from  tho  minute  details  with  which  the 
Emperor  concerned  himself  in  the  case  of  liithynia,  tl.at  hedcrotetl 
the  same  attention  to  the  minor  affairs  of  all  the  other  i^ruviLces  uf 
the  Empire.    On  the  contrary,  he  eeciiis  to  have  laid  a  gn-at  dial  of 
responsibility  on  tho  shoulders  of  tho  governors.     Kithynia  was  a 
special  case.    Its  condition  at  this  time  is  one  among  many  piecef 

*  Juveusl,!.  49 1 

Rxul  aboctava  Matlim  bitfit  et  frultur  D;fl 

Iratl*.  at  ta,  vkti ix  jiro*  IikU.  |»l'if m.    ^  GoOqIc 
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of  aTidenoe  thai  iba  goreroineDi  of  the  imperUl  proTincM  was  far 
better  thMn  that  of  the  aeoatoriaL 

f  8.  The  Corretpondence  of  Trajan  and  Fllnj  giree  a  mott 
inieretting  Klimpee  of  the  questiona  and  aflain  whieh  the  Emperor 
liAfl  to  deal  with  in  gOTcming  the  provhicei;  and  it  ii  all  the  nH>ro 
Tftluable,  aa  our  record  of  Trajan*8  reign  is  otherwise  meagre.  The 
fcJlowing  abbreviated  extracts  from  the  Correspondence  will  serve 
to  give  an  insight  into  some  sides  of  lloman  provincial  government 
'lliey  will  also  illtistrate  the  practical  judgment  of  Trajan,  and  the 
narrow  limiUi  within  which  Pliny  was  permitted  to  decide  for 
himself/ 

L — Imperial  authwruatian  i/puhlie  workii 

PUny. — ^May  the  people  of  Pnisa  be  authorized  to  replace  their 
bath-house»  which  is  old  and  dilapidated,  with  new  themuo? 
Money  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  work.  TS^Jan, — Yes,  if  the 
construction  will  not  bo  too  great  a  burden  for  their  strength  or 
nece«sitato  the  imposition  of  a  spocial  tax. 

/'/iity.— Sinope  lacks  water.  I  have  found  a  copious  spring  of 
good  quality  sixteen  miles  away,  but  the  aqueduct  will  have  to 
fioss  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  over  soft  and  uncertain  ground. 
I  can  easily  raise  tlie  money  required ;  it  only  remaios  for  me 
to  secure  your  approval.  7ni/SD.— Make  this  aqueduct ;  but  first 
carefully  examine  whether  the  suspicious  locality  can  bear  it, 
and  whether  the  expense  does  not  exceed  the  ability  of  the  town. 

PUny, — Nicomedia  has  expendeil  over  3,000,000  sesterces 
(£:24,000)  on  an  aqueduct,  which  has  been  abandoned,  and  is  now 
in  ruinii,  2,000,000  (£10,000)  on  another,  which  has  also  been 
abandoned.  I  liave  means  for  making  a  third,  which  will  stand« 
if  you  will  send  an  inspector  of  aqueducts  or  an  architect. 
Tffijitn. — Supply  Nicomedia  with  water,  but  investigate  by  whose 
fanlt  so  much  money  has  been  wasted. 

iViM^.— I^icn^a  has  expended  10,000,000  sesterces  (£80,000)  on 
A  theatre  which  is  tottering,  and  great  sums  on  a  gymnasium,  which 
was  biimeil  and  which  they  are  rebuilding.  At  Claudio|)olis  f  they 
are  excavating  a  bath-house  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  with  the 
money  which  the  decuriuns  appi»intcd  by  you  ixiy  for  their  admission 
to  tlie  curia. t  What  am  I  to  do  wiih  resi^ect  to  all  these  works? 
8ciid  me  an  architect  to  advinc.      Tix^'an, — You  are  on  the  spot ; 


•  IV  dMilcf ,  the  bfftdlnfca  and  fbnn  of 
flM  •xlrarU  have  been  Im^towcU  (rum 
flunij'a  Itiil^rjf  1/  iCuMf.  but  with  manx 
MwiU  AralluiM  and  cuiTMllona. 

t  Aa  lolaod  iowb  of  UibjBta  la  the 


district  oTtba  MatUndynl. 

X  IVcnriona  appolnied  bf  the  Emperor 
In  exeeM  of  tbe  regular  nomber  bad  to 
paj  ona  or  tiro  tboit«and  denarii  ai  an 
tPtraacf-fea, 
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iledde.  An  for  aithitecti,  we  at  Home  tend  to  Qreeoe  lor  them. 
You  will  therefore  find  them  aboat  jou. 

P/tii|f.^Amattrii  ia  inrected  by  a  aewer  whioh  oufht  to  be 
eoTered.  If  you  permit  the  work  to  be  executed*  I  .haro  the 
money  required.    Trajan,— -Cover  thii  infectious  stream. 

P/ifiy. — There  is  a  groat  lake  on  the  con^nes  of  the  territory  of 
Kicoroedia  (Lake  Sophon,  about  ten  miles  east  of  that  city).  It 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  connect  it  with  the  sea  by  a  canal. 
8enil  me  an  engineer.  Trajan, ^Take  care  that  the  Uke,  iu 
uniting  with  the  sea,  does  not  run  out  entirely.  I  will  send  you 
from  here  men  conversant  with  this  kind  of  work. 


II. — SupervUion  qf  Municipal  Finaneet. 

P/tny.— The  money  due  to  towns  of  the  province  has  been  called 
in,  and  no  borrowers  at  12  per  cent  are  to  be  found.  Ou^ht  1  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  or,  if  that  fails  to  attrsct  borrowers 
comjiel  the  dccurions  to  borrow  the  money  in  eqiml  sliarea  on 
suitable  fecurity.  7Wi/rrn.— Put  the  interest  low  enough  to  find 
borrowem,  but  do  not  force  anyone  to  liorrow  against  his  will.  Suck 
a  course  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  tcm|XY  of  our  century. 

iVi'iiy. — In  the  free  and  fcdemtc  city  of  Aniinus,  which,  thanks 
to  you,  is  goremed  by  its  own  laws,  a  request  hss  been  handeil  to 
me,  concerning  societies  for  mutual  aid  (eruui).  I  nientkm  the 
circumstance,  that  you  may  consider  kow  far  they  may  be  toleratcil 
and  how  far  they  must  be  forbitldcn.  Trajan, — Allow  them  their 
societies,  which  the  treaty  of  fc«leration  gives  them,  especially 
if,  initcad  of  spending  their  contributions  on  illicit  assemblies,  they 
employ  them  to  aHsist  their  poorer  members.  In  tlic  other  towns, 
which  are  subject  to  our  dominion,*  it  sliould  not  be  pennitteil, 

Pliny, — Most  of  my  predecessors  have  acconled  to  the  towns  of 
Pontus  and  Dithynia,  a  priority  of  claim  u|H>n  the  property  of  tlieir 
debtors.  It  would  bo  well  if  some  permanent  repdation  wers 
maile  on  this  matter.  Trajan, — Ixit  it  be  decided  according;  to  tl« 
si)ecial  laws  of  each  town.  If  they  have  not  a  privik^  over 
other  crcditor^  I  ought  not  to  grant  it  to  them  at  the  expense  of 
private  individuals. 

iV/wy. — The  inhabitants  of  (the  colony  of)  Apaniea  request  nw 
to  examine  their  accounts,  despite  their  ancient  privilege  of 
administering  their  own  affairs.  Ought  I  to  oomjJy  ?  Titi/m.— 
Yes,  since  tbey  themselves  desire  it.  Assure  them  that  y'>ur 
inspection  is  by  my  desire,  and  will  not  |»rcjudice  their  privikgcs. 

*  Tbt  directly  lolOMt  eivUata  QnAh  ptrtgrinm,  sod  Uww  which  potwued  ftoaa 
eitlMDtlitp  or  iui  Laiinmm), 
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iY^|r«— Jalittt  PSao  feeeirtd  40^000  denarii  twraijr  yetrt  ago  as 
a  public  gilt  from  Amitoa.  The  publio  prosecutor  (eedieu$)  claima 
thia  ram  in  aoconlance  with  your  edicU»  which  forbid  siich  acta  of 
liberality.  Piao  urges  the  length  of  time  that  has  eUpeed,  and  pro- 
feaaea  that  refiayment  would  ruin  him.  Trajan.—U  the  gii%  datea 
back  more  than  twenty  years,  let  it  not  be  rcTokcd ;  fur  we  must 
reganl  tlie  security  of  tha  individual  citizcna  while  taking  care  of 
the  public  funds. 

P/i'ny.— I  enclose  a  memorial  of  the  Kicamns.  Trafan. — ^They 
pretend  to  liave  receiveil  from  Auguatus  the  privilege  of  collecting 
tlie  inheritance  of  all  their  fellow-citixena  who  die  intestate. 
Kxaraine  tliis  nfTair  in  the  presence  of  the  parties,  along  with  the 
lirocuralors  Oeinellinus  and  my  frecilman  Kpiniachus,  ami  decide 
what  may  aitpc-ar  to  you  Just 

P/Zay.— I  have  been  examining  the  eipenses  of  the  Byaantinea. 
They  Bi>cnd  annually  12,000  aesteroea  (£06)  on  the  travelling  ex- 
penses (»f  a  legatus,  bearing  to  you  a  formal  honorary  decree,  and 
3O0O  (£24)  in  sending  an  envoy  to  salute  the  governor  of  McoHia. 
Have  1  done  right  in  cutting  down  both  exi^nscs?  Trujan.-^li  is 
enough  for  them  to  forward  to  me  through  your  hands  their  decree 
of  homage.  As  for  the  governor  of  Ma*sia,  he  will  pardon  them  if 
they  make  their  court  to  him  chea|)er.* 

III.— r/<s  DeewrianM. 

P/fN^.— In  certain  towns  of  the  province  the  decttrions  tupra 
namsniiA  are  obliged,  on  their  admission  to  the  curia,  to  sub- 
scribe, some  1000  (about  £35),  others  2000  denarii.  It  pertaina 
to  you,  sire,  to  make  a  general  law.  Trafan.^ifo,  it  is  safest  to 
follow  the  custom  of  each  town,  esi)ccially  regarding  tlioso  who  are 
made  decurioiH  against  their  wish. 

i'/iNjr.— The  law  of  Pompcius  observed  in  Dithynia,  requires  the 
age  of  thirty  yiiini  for  exercising  the  function  of  the  magiatracy  and 
entering  the  senate.  But  an  edict  of  Augustus  permits  the  inferior 
magistnicics  to  be  he!d  at  t  he  age  of  twenty-two.  I  have  concluded 
tliat  tliose  who  become  magistmtcs  under  this  edict,  ought  to  have 
srats  in  the  mnniciiKil  senate,  although  under  thirty  years  of  sge. 
But  what  about  those  who,  being  of  the  prescribed  age  for  holding 
magistracies,  have  not  obtained  them?  7VYi/iiM.»Cloae  the 
snuite-hou^te  to  them. 

•  TU«  rr|4j  iluQbiIrM  **  plMted  Rjr-  ;  poMCM  4  Marble  oo  wbkh  Um  gnod 


Malluin,  fur,  In  ppite  of  Um  pwlioe  dotlet 
per^Mcd  In  tbe  ein|>lrr,  to  ffo  to  lUrtiif 
«ra<  not  un'j  m  rxi>mM  bat  a  peril. 
rMninliM  Mid  AiwItlM  diow  Uul  blgh- 
••f-rvbbrr»  wtni    MiiiKrovH    sud   ve 


people  of  Mebedln  on  the  nwmbf,  niM 
oot  bj  tbtir  frllow-cltlatnp,  bavtengrtved 
tbeir  gralltude  toward  Uit  IHeinUUt  1/ 
th«  Waten  tot  bavlng-broaKht  tbeoi  back 
■aft and •  uad Into tbdr dt/."  (Uimx) 
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IV.— J?/^  ^  Cititenihip. 

P?tfiy.— To  obtain  the  right  of  diiicnthip  in  a  Bithyniati  tovB, 
it  is  neceiMuy,  bjr  the  law  of  Pompeini^  not  to  be  a  citizea  of  anj 
other  Dithynian  commnoity.  Many  of  tho  docorlonf  In  erery 
oommunity  aro  in  this  position.  Sliould  they  be  eidufled  from 
the  senate-house?  T^ti/m.— Ko,  but  see  to  it  that  in  future  tbs 
law  of  Pompeius  be  better  obsenred. 

y.^^Prottetionfor  the  Town$. 

P/tny.— Bytaotium  has  a  legionary  centurion,  sent  by  the 
legatui  of  Lower  Mo»iti,  according  to  your  directions,  to  watch 
over  its  privileges.  Juliopolis,  on  the  fW>ntier  of  Dithyni.%  requeiti 
of  you  the  same  .favour.  TVtijaii.— Byssntium  is  a  great  dly, 
where  a  brge  number  of  strangers  land.  Its  magistrates  require 
some  military  astistance.  Hut  if  I  give  such  help  to  JuliopoUs,  sll 
tho  small  towns  will  want  the  same  thing.  It  devulrcs  u|ion  ycHi 
to  watch  that  no  injury  be  done  to  the  cities  under  your 
goremrocnt. 

W^Migiont  MaUen. 

PUny,^^yL%j  a  temple  of  Cybolc,  at  Nicomedia»  be  removed  to  a 
more  convenient  site.  Ttvjan, — Yes ;  the  iwocceding  cannot  viobte 
a  lex  dedicationiif  as  the  provincial  soil  is  not  cai^ab'e  of  rcaiving 
oonnecrations  according  to  Uomao  law. 

Pliny.'^l  have  been  asked  for  iicrmission  to  transfer  some  dead 
bodies  from  their  present  tombs.  At  Rome  a  dcci^iun  of  the 
pontiffs  is  required.  What  shall  I  do  here?  TVer/nu.— Grant  or 
refuse,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  com.  It  would  be  too  haid 
to  require  provincials  to  come  and  consult  the  poulifls  at  Itoroc  in 
this  matter. 

Pliny, — I  have  found  a  ruined  house,  suitable  for  the  bath  to  be 
built  at  Pruso.  Tho  proprietor  built  a  tempio  to  CUiudius  in  the 
peristylium,  but  nothing  is  left  of  it.  Is  there  any  objection? 
Trajan, — Put  tho  bath  in  tliis  house,  unless  tho  temple  wjui 
actually  completed,  for  even  though  it  may  have  disap[icarct],  the 
soil  remains  snored  to  him. 

iViNy.— It  is  8ai«l  tliat  a  woman  ami  her  sons  were  buried  io  tk 
same  pbce  where  yowt  statue  is  set  up.  'J  he  statue  is  io  s 
library,  the  burial  places  in  a  large  court  surrounded  by  a  eolonnaile. 
I  pray  you  to  enlighten  mo  as  to  the  decision  of  tliis  sflTsir. 
Ti^/an, — You  should  not  have  hesitated  about  such  a  qiiestidH 
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for  yon  know  very  well  thni  I  do  not  propose  to  rnnke  my  naine 
leiipeeted  by  terror  and  JudgmenU  of  fiuit>iito«.  DismiM  tbe 
aecusMioiu 


VII.— j»/i7//ary  Diteijtin: 

p/i'ay.^Bhoiild  the  prisonert  Iw  guarded  by  eoldienor,  Aooording 
to  cnetonii  by  publio  iilaTct?  I  have  stationed  some  of  both. 
Trujan.-^\i  Is  better  to  adhcn^  to  usage;  and  the  soldier  must  not 
be  cslled  away  from  his  flag. 

PUny.'—'Vvco  idaves  have  been  foimd  among  the  recruits.  What 
shall  bo  done  with  them  ?  7Vajan.— If  they  have  been  enlifttoil, 
tbo  fniiit  lies  witli  the  rocniiting  ofllccr.  If  they  have  been  fur* 
nished  as  substitutes,  you  must  punish  those  whose  places  they 
fill.  If,  knowing  their  condition,  they  have  come  and  offerrd 
iliemselvesi  eiecute  them. 

VIII.— Cui7  Diiciptine. 

Pliny.'^Jn  many  towns  persons  condemneil  to  the  mines  or  to 
fight  as  gladiators,  aro  serving  as  public  slaves,  and  recriving 
wages.  WliAt  is  to  be  done?  TVo/tin.— Execute  the  sentences, 
except  where  the  condemnation  dates  back  more  than  ten  years ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  cause  the  convicts  to  be  eraployeil  in  such 
menial  oflices  as  are  nearly  iienal,  such  as  cleaning  the  public  baths 
ami  the  sewers. 

iVir«y.— A  man,  who  was  scntenceil  to  perpetual  banishment  by 
Dasstui  (proconsul  of  liithynia  in  08  a.d.)  has  remained  in  tho 
|inivince,  though  ho  has  not  made  use  of  the  right  given  him  liy 
the  senate  after  tlie  rescinding  of  the  acts  of  Dsskus,  to  claini 
within  two  years  a  new  trial.  TVnjait.^He  has  disobeyed  the 
law.  Send  him  in  chains  to  my  pno^orian  prefects  for  a  more 
ri«;orous  punishment. 

PUny, — ^'Hioso  assuming  the  toga  virilii^  celebrating  a  marriage, 
inau;;urating  some  public  work,  or  entering  on  a  magistrocy,  aro 
accustoiDcil  to  invite  the  decurionn  and  many  of  tlie  plebs— some- 
times m«»ro  than  1000  fiersons— and  to  give  each  one  a  denarius  or 
two.  1  am  afraid  that  the  numbers  at  the5o  gatherings  are  excessive, 
thmi^^h  you  liavo  yourself  allowed  invitations  on  special  occasions. 
Tnijan, — You  are  ri'^ht.  But  I  have  made  choice  of  your  wisdom 
for  the  expn^s  ]*ur|Mit(0  of  rcformiuj;  all  the  abuses  of  the  province, 

Pliny. — A  grent  tiro  has  devastititl  Xicomedis.  Would  it  not 
lie  well  to  establish  a  society  of  150  firemen?  TVajaYf.- No. 
Orirporations,  whstever  the  names  they  bear,  are  sure  to  become 
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poUtioal  attodiitioDt.    8upi)ly  iU  apiuratut  of  buckets;  w«ni  ibe 
proprietort,  and,  in  cam  of  need,  employ  the  po^iulaoe. 

8bct.  III.— Tub  CuiirriAKs. 

I.  0.  llie  letter  of  Plioy  ami  the  reply  of  hU  master  which  have 
eicitod  most  iutcrest  and  led  to  most  discussion^  are  those  coo* 
oeming  the  punishment  of  Christians.  Until  Dumitian's  rei^  tlie 
Cliristians  had  been  regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect,  and  had  boeii  irtated 
as  Jews.  Since  the  death  of  Gaius»  the  Jews  had  never  been 
forced  to  take  part  in  Uic  divine  worship  of  the  Emiterom,  and  tlie 
Christians  sliarod  in  this  immunity,  as  the  state  did  not  axoguico 
their  distinction  fiom  the  Jews.  But  the  fail  of  Jerusalem 
brought  about  a  cluinge  in  the  i^osition  of  Chri»tiauity,  by 
emanciiiatiDg  it  from  its  homo  in  Palestine,  and  leading  to  its 
wider  proiiogation  among  the  gentiles,  lliis  pro| legation  led  to 
the  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  Jews  and  Cliristians.  It 
was  oUicrvod  tliat  the  proselytising  eflbrts  of  the  Jews  pro|)er 
were  attended  with  unim|)ortant  resulu,  whcanis  the  Christian 
sect  increased  ra^iidly.  The  Itoman  government  was  oidy  reaily 
to  tolerate  the  opiiositioii  of  the  Jews  to  the  state  religion,  so  hNig 
as  there  ^\'as  no  danger  of  Jewish  doctrines  sjireading  anu'Ug 
subjects  of  other  races.  The  question  therefore,  was  whether 
they  sliould  sup|Mross  the  Jewish  religion  altogether,  including 
Christianity  as  a  species  of  Judaism,  or  should  deal  with  the 
Christians  seiNtrately.  Domitian  choee  the  latter  alternative, 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  A  refusal  to  worsliip  tlie  £m]ieivir*s 
image  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  sacrilege ;  ami  such  worship  was 
required  from  Christians,*  though  not  from  Jews.  A  Diristiaii, 
named  Antipas,  suiTered  death  at  Pergsmmn,  for  ^fusing  lu 
comply  with  this  requisition.  At  Rome,  Fluvius  Clemens  miis  |iut 
to  death,  atul  Domililla  banished  on  a  charge  of  sacrilege;  and  it 
seems  jirobablo  that  they  were  Christian  converts.  Tlie  }car  U5,  in 
which  these  things  hap|)ened,  may  be  a*gardetl  as  tlie  dale  at 
which  Chrivtianity  came  into  conflict  with  the  state  religiou,  and 
was  forbidden.  As  the  Christian  faith  comjielled  those  who 
isrofessed  it  to  set  at  naught  the  established  religion,  Christ ijuw 
were  regarded  by  the  law  as  sacrilegious ;  and  to  be  sus|N.ctcd  ol 
Christianity  was  equivalent  to  being  KUs|iected  of  sacrilege.  An 
important  consequence  followed.  It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  every 
T>rovincial  governor,  to  seek  out  and  punish  all  sacrilegious  icrsuoi^ 
brigands,  robbers,  and  others,  who  infested  his  i>rovince.  As  the 
Christians  came  under  the  head  of  sucnVcyt,  the  governor  was  not 
*  Also  donlHletit  firuni  uoo«JcwUb  ouovtfts  to  Jndalkio. 
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<mljr  able,  but  wm  rcquiredp  to  deal  with  them  icoording  to  hie 
own  diecretion,  wiiliout  reoeivio^any  special  imperial  initructioni. 

It  was  part  of  Nerra*8  raiction  agaiost  the  policy  of  DomiUan, 
that  accu«atioiia  of  this  kind  of  sacrilege  were  not  encouraged ; 
bttt  the  principle  was  not  chaiigctl.  Christians  were  still 
imnbhable,  and  tlii«  was  an  ncknowU-dgeil  fact  when  Pliny  was 
l^vcmor  of  Bithynia.  The  wide  diffusion  of  the  forbklden 
religion  in  this  ])ro?iiice  became  known  to  Pliuy  in  112  a.d.,  when 
ho  Issuctl  Trajnn*8  rescript  forbidding  societies  (hdmrite),  Tlio  > 
ciiciniiii  of  tlic  Cliristians  took  the  opix>rtunity  of  iiointing  out  that 
they  were  in  the*  liabit  of  holding  illicit  assemblies.  Pliny 
dcrfctibes  his  investigation  of  the  question  iu  his  letter  to  TrajaUi  of 
which  the  tenor  i:i  in  brief  m  follows  :-^ 

**  1  have  never  been  |»rcKent  at  the  resolutions  taken  concerning 
the  Cliri«ti.iiui,  therefore  I  know  not  fur  what  catuies  or  how  far 
they  may  be  objects  of  iHinitfhmcut.  And  I  have  hesitated  con- 
akierably  in  con^iidcring  whether  the  di (Terence  of  age  should  make 
any  diflference  in  uur  jirocedures.  Are  thuse  who  retract  their  belief 
to  lie  |4irdunod7  Miuit  they  bo  punished  fur  the  iirofessiun  alunct 
althou}*h  otiierwise  Innocent?  I  have  pursued  the  following 
inetlioil :— I  have  askeil  them  whether  they  were  Christians,  and  to 
thuse  who  avoweil  the  profession  I  have  put  the  same  question 
a  second  and  a  third  time,  ami  have  enforced  it  by  threats  of 
IKinUliinent  When  they  have  persevered,  I  liave  ordered  them  to 
bo  led  to  execution.  For  what-.ver  their  confession  might  be,  their 
au«lacious  behaviour  and  immovable  olsttiuacy  undoubtedly  de« 
mandcd  punishment.  I' have  reserved  some  who  shared  in  the 
■.lino  kind  of  madness,  but  were  Koman  citizens,  to  bo  sent  to 
llome. 

'*  An  anonymous  information  was  put  into  my  hands,  containing 
n  liHt  of  many  ]iersons  who  deny  that  they  are  or  ever  were 
Christians.  For,  repeating  the  form  of  invocation  after  me,  they 
calleil  U)ion  the  gods  and  offered  incense  and  made  libations  to  youi 
image ;  and  they  uttered  imitrecatious  against  Clirist,  to  which  no 
true  Ciiristian,  ai  they  aflirm,  can  be  compelled  by  any  punishment 
whatever.  I  thought  it  best,  therefore,  todismins  them.  Others  of 
them  said  at  first  that  they  were  Christians,  and  then  immediately 
afterwards  denied  it,  and  said  that  they  hoil  entirely  renounced  the 
error  K'veral  years  liefore.  All  these  worshipiied  your  Imago  and 
the  images  of  the  gods,  and  they  even  vented  imi)recatio08  against 
Christ. 

**  They  affirmed  that  the  sum  total  of  their  fault  or  their  error 
consisted  In  assembling  u|ion  a  certain  stated  day  before  it  was 
light  to  sing  alternately  among  themselvas  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a 
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god ;  binding  themieivet  by  mUi  not  to  steal  nor  to  rob^  not  %m 
commit  adultery  nor  break  their  iaith  when  plighted,  nor  to  deny 
the  deposits  in  thehr  hands  whenever  eomjivllcd  to  restore  them. 
These  ceremonies  performed,  they  usually  departed,  and  came  to> 
gether  again  to  take  a  re])ast,  the  meat  of  which  was  Innuomt  * 
and  eaten  promiscuously ;  but  they  had  dcitisted  from  this  custom 
Kioce  my  edict,  wherein  by  your  commands  I  had  ikrohibitul  uU 
asuoeiations  {hc'terim).  From  these  circumstances  1  thought  it 
mure  necessary  to  try  to  gain  the  truth,  even  by  torture,  froiu  two 
Women  who  were  caid  to  ofliciate  at  their  wunthip.  Uut  1  cuiiM 
discover  only  an  obstinate  kind  of  suiierstition,  earned  to  j^rcat 
eiccss.  And  tlicreforo,  |M>8ti)oniQg  any  resolution  of  my  own,  I 
have  waited  the  result  of  your  judgment.  To  me  nu  afliiir  of  this 
K»rt  seems  worthy  of  your  consideration,  firincipally  from  the 
multitude  involved  in  the  danger.  Fur  many  {icrsons  of  all  dcgn«cs 
of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes,  arc  alraidy  and  will  be  constantly  hnxight 
into  danger  by  these  accuKations.  Nor  is  this  suiierstitious  cootagiuQ 
c^fined  only  to  the  cities;  it  Bpa*ads  itself  through  the  villa^ 
and  the  country.** 

It  is  clear  from  this  letter  that  Pliny  had  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
thnt  Christianity  was  forbidden  and  punishable.  It  is  also  dear, 
that  although  this  was  recognised  in  principle,  yet  in  iiractkr, 
Itomnn  governors  did  not  attempt  to  discover  Cliristiaiis.  and  did 
not  coiicem  themselves  with  the  ])roliibitcd  fuith,  unless  it  %n 
specially  brought  under  their  notice.  On  the  first  occasion  oo 
wliich  Christians  were  accused  before  Pliny,  he  dealt  with  them  ts 
with  persons  guilty  of  sacrilege,  on  his  own  res|ionsibiIity.  But 
on  the  second  occasion,  when  an  anonymous  letter  rcsclicd  him, 
containing  a  long  list,  he  investigated  the  question  more  fully,  and 
made  two  discoveries :  (1)  that  the  number  of  Christians  was  very 
large,  and  (2)  that  they  seemed  to  be  innocent  of  tlie  crimes  of 
incest  and  Thyestean  lianquets,  which  were  |x>pularly  ascribed  W 
them.  Consequently  he  hcsitateil  to  deal  with  the*'su|)eritition* 
as  summarily  as  he  had  dealt  with  it  bcfon*,  and  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Em|K*rur. 

In  reply,  Trajan  refused  to  a<l«»pt  any  general  measure.  ''Tl»e 
Christians,**  he  wrote,  ^uced  nut  be  sought  out.f  If  tltey  are 
brought  into  your  presence  and  convicte<l,  they  must  be  punisheil 
But  anonymous  informations  ought  not  to  have  the  k-ast  weight  ia 
any  charge  whatever.** 

Thus  Trajan  ui»heM  the  principle  that  Cliristianity,  being  a  form 
of  i'lcriUjium,  was  punishable.     But  on  the   otlier   liand,  he 

•  Tb«  Jtwt  MCMd  Um  CliriaUMM  of  kUUog  and  MUng  cblMna. 
^  Omqulrettdl  bod  ranU 
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IHvscribcd  that  Chmtiaot  were  only  to  be  punitbed  when  they  were 
aoctived  and  convicttd;  they  wore  not,  like  robbcn  or  sacrilegioiii 
licnoDs  of  oilier  kinds,  to  be  sought  alter  or  honted  down.  This 
%iras  an  inconsistent  position.  It  was  hardly  logical  to  leave  in 
)icace  the  Clirbtian  wlioin  no  one  happened  to  accuse,  and  con- 
doom  to  ilcath  tlie  Christian  against  whom  an  ill-wisher  brought 
tlio  charge  of  belonging  to  the  forbidden  sect.  Hut  the  grvat 
si*;nifk:unce  of  Trajaa*s  rescript  is  that  it  afllmied  clearly  tlie 
attitude  uf  the  llonmn  g*>vernn)ent  to  Christianity,  and  laid  down  a 
|irincipli>,  which  set  Christians  outside  the  |)ale  of  the  law.  Tliis 
{•rinciple  formed  the  Imsis  of  the  religious  policy  of  the  Gni]ierurs  for 
the  two  following  centuriin.  It  is  ini|iortant  to  observe  that 
the  crinie  fur  wliicli  a  Clirislion  was  puiiishi'd,  according  to  this 
n-scri|»t,  was  not  tliat  of  belonging  to  an  illegal  association — a 
truuH^ri'Sdion  which  would  have  come  under  tlie  hc?ail  uf  nviUiUu, 
Kur  was  the  Christian  punishctl  bccsuiso  he  hod  hitherto  abstained 
ffoiu  taking  |art  in  the  worship  of  the  Knifjeror  or  the  gods. 
When  a  man  was  accused  of  Christiiuiity,  his  judge  required  him 
to  nrnko  a  *' supplication'*  to  the  Km|)eror*s  image,  and  if  he 
refiMctl,  fiuoishnient  was  iuflicted  for  this  refusal,  which  was 
acGuunlcd  sacrilege. 


Bifcr.  IV.— TsAJAN*s  Waks  and  Coxquicbts  iw  TUK  EjUfT. 
llu  Dkatii. 

I  10.  Kver  since  Tiridates  had  reoeiveil  the  Armenian  diadem 
from  the  hands  of  Nero,  peace  hod  subsisteil  between  Rome  and 
Parthia.  The  relations  between  the  Fbvian  Emiierors  and  the 
Arsockls  hml  liardly  been  troubled  by  a  single  cloud ;  but  under 
Trajan  they  became  less  friendly.  King  Pacorus  did  not  decline  to 
ucgutlate  with  l>ecebalus,  tlie  enemy  uf  Rome.  Tliis  negotiation, 
liowever,  was  not  followed  by  any  action  on  the  |iart  of  Fftrthia, 
ami  did  not  lead  to  hustilitie^.  Rut  under  Chosroes,  the  brother 
ami  succeiMir  of  Pocorus,  the  crucial  question  of  Annenia 
came  up  once  mure.  The  AiMneuian  thrune  having  become 
vacant,  Trajan  liestowe  1  it  uiiun  Axidares,  a  son  of  Paoorus,  but 
Cliosroes  deimtted  Axitlares,  ami  ttct  up  PartlKMnasiris,  another  sun 
of  Pac:>ruisoii  the  <;round  that  Axidares  was  incapable  of  governing. 
This  actiun  uf  Cliusroes  wax  a  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  existing 
between  the  two  states,  and  Trajan  was  not  a  man  to  pass  this  ovaU 
lie  dc'cUnnl  war  immediately,  and  left  Rome  for  the  east  at  the 
end  of  113  A.D.  When  he  reached  Athens  he  was  met  by  a 
Parthian  embassy,  sent  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  for 
Cliosfovs  was  not  prepared  for  war.    At  this  tini^^  Parthia  was 
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distracted  by  internal  dineosioDK,  and  eereral  riral  kin^  wera 
niliog  in  diflerent  parts  of  tlie  realm.  Tlie  ambaandors  declared 
that  Parthcknuuiirb  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  hinuielf  tlie  client 
of  Rome,  and  receiTe  the  diadem  from  Tnijan  as  Tiridati-s  had  reccired 
it  from  Nero.  But  the  Em|)oror  refused  to  recognise  one  wlio  liwl 
been  sotnp  in  defiance  of  his  authority.  He  dismisMcd  theenibnssj, 
saying  shortly  that  he  lookcil  for  deeds  and  nut  for  wonli.  Another 
Rniiwror  would  probably  have  been  satisfied  with  the  coinpfoniiKc, 
and  TnijaUi  if  he  had  intendcil  to  fullow  the  cAsteni  |iu1icy  of  liin 
predecessors,  would  not  have  dismissed  the  Parthian  envoys  as  lie 
did.  Ihit  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scttlemeut  of  the 
Armenian  question  which  had  been  conio  to  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
was  no  settlement  at  all ;  and  he  doterniineil  to  make  the  }iusitii*u 


Keller  ttum  Turn's  Column. 


of  Annenia  clear,  by  converting  it  Into  a  Roman  {iruvinee  This 
step,  which  |)revious  Emiicrors  had  declined  to  take,  would  reiimre 
once  for  all  every  pretext  for  Parthian  interference  in  Annenia  aii«l 
(Hit  an  end  to  tlie  unsatisfactory  eoinhination  of  nominal  Roman 
sway  and  real  Parthian  influence.  The  rc*Holve  of  Tmjaii  ws« 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  previous  |)olicy  in  the  cai>c  of  Dacis 
and  Arabia.  Hie  conversion  of  client  staten  into  prnvinees  i*  a 
feature  of  his  reign.  But  his  puriiose  went  even  further  tliaii  tlic 
annexation  of  Armenia.  Ife  decided  to  carry  out  an  idea,  wbicli 
liad  been  in  the  air  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  MiUliie  tin* 
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rMilm  of  IWthia,  «•  he  hud  subdued  the  realm  of  Docebnlue.  It 
VM  a  project  wbldi  Juliiti  OieMr  miglit  h«ve  attem|»ted  if  he  Imd 
livod.  It  WM  an  atplration  of  Ronuin  poets,  from  Horace,  who 
dreama  of  ^llome  giving  laws  to  the  Tanquished  Medci,**  to 
BtAtluii  who,  in  atldressing  Domitian  on  liis  seventeenth  consulate, 
reminds  him  that  Bactra  and  Babylon  still  remain  to  be  curbed  b}' 
a  new  tribute.* 

f  11.  From  Athens  Trajan  proceeded  to  Antloch,  and  found  that 
tlio  Kyrian  army  had  degenerated  in  dificii>line  and  vigonr  owing  to 
the  lung  peace,  so  that  his  first  task  was  to  restore  the  efliciency 
of  the  truo|iB.  Tliore  wore  seven  legions  in  the  east  available 
fur  tlie  Parthian  war — four  in  Syria,  one  in  Jndea,  and  two 
in  Cappadocia — in  aiMition  to  which  Trajm  summoned  some 
Pannoniftn  reinforcements,  but  it  Is  uncertaiu  how  he  apportioned 
lib  forces,  llostililies  had  already  commenced,  and  the  advantage 
was  on  the  sifle  of  the  Parthian*,  who  had  taken  8i\mo<<ata.  Befitra 
Trajan  took  tl»e  ficUl  in  spring  115  a.d.,  he  received  a  letter  from 
tlie  |»retender  Parthomasiris,  of  which  he  took  no  notice,  because 
tlie  writer  styled  himself  **  king.**  The  first  event  of  the  campaign 
was  the  recovery  o(  Samosata.  Thence  Trajan  marclied  to  Satala  in 
Little  Armenia,  intendin?  to  make  that  country  the  basis  of  his 
o|ierotions.  At  Satala  lie  was  met  by  the  kings  of  various 
(iiucasian  countHfs,  who  came  to  assure  him  of  their  devotion  and 
oln-dienee-Hiuch  as  the  Iberians,  Albanians  and  Apsilians.  Am(Stig 
otiieri,  Anchialus  king  of  the  Ileniochi  and  Machelones  was  die- 
tiiiguislicd  with  marks  of  favour  by  tlie  Emperor,  to  whom  the 
attitutle  of  these  northern  barbarians  was  a  matter  of  importance 
f4ir  the  success  of  his  further  ojicrations.  Ilcre,  too^  anotlier 
tncMsge  was  received  from  Parthomasiris,  coiiclietl  in  far  humbler 
terms  tlian  the  previous  one,  and  bogging  for  an  interview  with 
M.  Junius,  the  governor  of  Cappadocia.  Tmjan  sent  the  son  of  Junius 
to  treat  with  the  firetendor,  and  himself,  returning  on  his  step,  pro- 
ccnkMl  with  the  army  in  the  direction  of  Artaxata,  ami  halteil  at 
Klciiceia  (near  Rrzrroum),  a  hcality  well  ailaptetl  for  concentrating 
forces.  I  lere  Parthomasiris  was  permitted  to  wait  upon  the  Kmperor, 
who  took  his  scat  on  a  tugyettut  in  the  presence  of  the  troops. 
Tlie  Parthian  prince,  taking  the  diailem  from  his  hesid,  laid  it  at 
tlie  feet  of  Trajan,  in  onler  that  the  ceremonial  of  Investiture  might 
lie  performed ;  but  the  soldiers,  misunderstanding  his  attitude,  and 
thinking  that  he  was  renouncing  Armenia,  conceived  that  this 
ciHiiitry  was  won  for  Rome  without  a  blow,  and  saluted  Trajan  as 
Iui|ierator.      Kri;;litencd  by  the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  Parthomasiris 

•fluntr«.  Oilrt,lll.a,49:  Trlurophalte- i  Slallvt.  .Wra.  I.  1.  4S;  RmUI  RMtm 
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made  at  if  he  would  flee»  but  he  was  turroundcd,  and  could  not 
escape.  He  then  begge«l  for  a  private  interview  with  the  Giupefur, 
and  waa  kd  into  the  imiierial  tent.  But  Trajan'a  mind  wm  made 
up^  and  the  Parthian'a  ofler  was  rejected.  After  a  few  minntet 
they  issued  from  the  tent ;  Trajan  resumed  his  scat  on  the  Mnggedtu^ 
and  commanded  I'arthoroasiris  to  dcclaro  bis  demands  clearly  befora 
the  army,  in  order  tlint  the  words  which  passed  between  them 
might'  never  be  falsely  reported*  The  soldiers  pressed  roiiiul,  but 
hirthomaKiris,  in  this  dangerous  situation,  did  not  lose  bi«  self- 
possession.  Ho  said  simply  that  Armenia  rightfully  beloiigctl  to 
him  on  condition  of  receiving  the  diadem  from  Trajan's  hainia,  tlist 
he  bad  come  of  his  own  accord  for  this  iHirpusc,  and  luft  as  a 
defeated  or  captured  enemy,  and  tlint  ho  cx|)ccted  to  aiiflcr  no 
injury.  Tiie  Kmperor,  in  reply,  sliortly  announced  tlmt  Annenia 
belonged  to  Hume,  and  should  lienceforth  be  ruled  by  a  nonian 
governor.  tVirthomasiris,  with  his  Parthian  retinue,  was  tluMi  |ier- 
mitted  to  depart  under  an  ceoort  of  Roman  horse,  to  [trovent  tliem 
from  holding  communications  with  anyone  until  iliey  were  bvyuod 
the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  The  Armenians  who  had  accoiii|tinii<l 
him  were  sent  bock  to  their  own  homes.  Soon  after  ho  liiul  left 
the  camp,  Fartliomasiris  was  slain  by  his  escort.  It  is  unknomn 
whetlier  tliis  act  was  committed  in  cold  blowl  by  the  orders  %d 
Trojan,  or  whether  the  Parthian  princo  made  an  nttempt  tu  esc«|€ 
from  his  conductors.  Armenia  submittoil  to  its  fate  witliuut  a 
atroggle,  and  became  a  Roman  |>rovincc.  I1ic  Caucasian  kin^uma 
now  stood  to  Rome  in  the  same  rehition  in  wliicli  Anueiiia  ImuI 
stood  before. 

}  12.  Meanwhile,  the  Moorish  captain,  Lusius  Quietus,  wUo  luk) 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Dacian  war,  had  hastemd  castwanl 
with  a  part  of  the  anny,  crossed  tho  Araxes,  ami  uccai!tv«] 
Atropateuo  or  Media.  He  surprised  the  strong  and  imiiortant 
fortress  of  Singara,  whoso  possession  was  a  great  advantnge  ft«r  an 
invader  of  IVthia.  As  soon  as  Trajan  had  occupied  Armenia,  he 
marched  into  Mesopotamia,  where  ho  met  with  little  n^Utaoce. 
liitno)  and  Nisibis  were  taken  without  difliculty,  ainl  the  lurtrtsis 
of  Hiebitha,  between  Nisibis  and  Singarn,  si'cured  a  line  of  cuii- 
munication  between  the  main  army  and  the  detachment  of  Lusius 
Quietus.  Aligar,  king  of  Osroeue,  hod  long  ago  vuluntci-nxl  tu 
desert. his  allegiance  to  Porthia,  and  become  a  Roman  vasFol.  At 
Edessa  ho  publicly  oflered  his  submission  to  the  cotM|Ucrur,  .tnd 
other  phylarchs  and  satrops  followed  his  example.  Civil  war 
among  tho  Parthians  hindered  (hem  from  takiii;£  any  ste]«  tu 
(appose  the  conquest  of  the  land  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigrk. 
The  king  Chosroes  was  overthrown  by  a  firetender  of  Arab  racr. 
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iwmnl  MMifinrei,  who  now  tent  a  mciiaago  to  Trajan,  prupotiiig  to 
diridtf  the  spoila  of  tho  Armcid.  Trajan  rcfiisod  to  entertain  the 
]iro|ioaal  or  admit  the  envoja  to  a  eonferenoe,  and  Manisam  allied 
himieir  with  another  Arab  king,  Mannuiy  and  prepared  to  oppobc 
tlie  advance  of  the  Romans.  Out  IHjan  did  not  intend  to  droei 
the  Tigris  until  the  following  year,  as  the  season  was  nircadjr  far 
adraneeil.  He  organised  Mesopotamia  as  a  Roman  province,  and 
retiml  to  Antioch  for  the  winter.  His  stay  tliere  was  marked 
by  a  terrible  cartliquake  (Dec.  13, 115  a.d.)  which  cost  many  lives 
aiid  demoliMlicd  a  largo  |iart  of  the  city,  and  Trajan  himself  narrowly 
escaped  diittruction. 

I  13.  The  winter  was  em|iloycd  with  the  construction  of  a  fleet 
on  the  Riipliratcs,  which  vras  to  operate  in  tlie  next  campaign  along 
with  the  army.  Trajan,  ennobled  by  the  name  of  Parthicus, 
which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  him,  ]>rooceded  to  Nisibis  in  spring 
(110  A.D.X  and  thence  led  his  army  to  the  up|)cr  Tigris,  where  it 
flows  through  the  district  of  Ooiduene.  The  passage  of  the  river 
was  made  on  buatf,  which  had  been  built  in  the  woods  of  Nisibis 
aiHl  tran!«{Nirtcil  thence  on  waggons.  Tlie  army  crossed  with 
diflicnlty,  for  the  Carducliians  of  the  ailjacont  mountains  lined  the 
ui>iioiiite  sliorc,  but  at  length,  seeing  that  the  nurobera  of  the 
Romans  rendorod  resistance  hopeless,  the  barbarians  retired.  The 
wliole  country  of  Adiabene  was  occupied  by  Trajan  with  little 
c»p|HjMtion,  and  was  made  into  a  third  Roman  [province  under  the 
iiame  of  Assyria. 

Recroflsing  the  Tigris,  Trajan  joined  his  fleet  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  reviewed  his  troo|is  at  Osogardana,  near  the  bitumen-springs 
which  Nupiilied  the  Ikibylonians  with  building..cemcnt.  Babylon, 
nearly  desortcil  by  its  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  civil  wars,  fell 
an  enfiy  |>rey  to  the  Romans,  who  then  proceeded  to  attack  Ctcsi« 
)ihoii,  the  Parthian  ca|Hta1.  llie  two  rivers  were  connected  by  the 
jWfAar^mvi/rAa,  or  royal  canal,  which  joined  tlie  Tigris  at  Ctcsiphon, 
and  this  canal  was  used  by  Trajan  to  transiwrt  his  shiiw  from  the 
Kiiiilirates  to  the  Tigris.  His  plnns  for  the  siege  of  Ctosi[ihun 
remlereil  it  necessary  to  disembark  his  troops  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  accordingly  a  new  canal 
was  dug  connecting  the  Kahsr-niJikha  with  the  river  at  a  jtoint 
above  Ctcsiphon.  'Jlie  Romans  soon  captured  the  capital  of  the 
ArmcUs.  Cliosroes  himself  escaped,  but  his  daughter  was  captured, 
and  the  g«4den  throne  of  the  Parthian  kings  was  taken  and  reserveil 
for  the  triumph  of  Trajan.  With  this  success  the  soldiera  regarded 
]*urthia  as  conquereil,  or,  at  least,  its  conquest  as  assured,  and 
J*iir/Aia  oipla  was  inscribed  on  ci»iiis. 

f  1 1.  Tlie  Emiieror  then  descemUnl  the  Tigris  with  fifty  ships,  as 
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fkr  M  Chanix  Spasinu  netr  its  moutlu    This  plsca  was  in    the 
territory  of  Aitambelos,  king  of  Mesene,  who  submitted   to  lbs 
Ronuin  conqueror,  and  became  his  tributary.    Old  as  Tmjan  was, 
Ills  imagination  was  excited  by  this  proximity  to  the  IndiaQ  8i-a. 
At  Charax,  sowing  a  vossel  bound  fur  the  Indies,  lie  ex[iff«siicil  ivgret 
that  he  was  not  young  enough  to  visit  them  hiniself.    lie  wms  tie 
first  western   conqueror  since   Alexamler   tie  Great,  who  had 
penetrated  so  far,  {md  he  may  have  dreamed  of  rivalling  Alexmudc-r 
by  81  ill  more  extensive  conquests.    But  he  was  speedily  anntscd 
from  his  dreams  by  the  news  tliat  the  lands  which  lie  had  won  su 
easily,  Babylonia  and  Mes(»potamia,  had  revolted.    A  k*gioa  nmk-r 
the  general  Maximum  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  insurgents.    Nisibtfi, 
Selcucia,  and  KiIcsmi  slew  or  drove  out  tlie  Human  garrisoius  aiid 
shut  their  gates.    This  rebellion,  in  which  the  Je^i-a  |ihiycd  a 
prominent  part,  was  suppnssed,  but  not  witliout  difliculty.      llie 
im|)ortant  cities  which  hail  revolted,  were  treated  svvua*ly.     In 
Rabylunia,  Sileucia   was  taken    by  Erucius  CUrus  and    Julius 
Alexander,  and  burnt  to  the  ground.    The  recovery  of  Musi'ivlaniia, 
where  the  Jewish  [lopulatiuns  were  the  leaden  of  tlie  revolt,  ww 
entrusted  to  the  gallant  Muur,  Lusitis  Quietus,     lie  bcsii*j:ct)  aikl 
reduced  both  Nisibis  and  f^des^a ;  ami  the  city  of  Abgar,  who  luid 
doubtless  fallen  a  victim  to  the  lobels,  was  biu-nt  duwii  like 
Seleucia. 

$  15.  This  revolt  forced  Trajan  to  be  content  for  the  |»rescnt  with 
the  three  new  provinces  which  he  liad  added  to  the  Empire  by  hia 
two  cnmixiign^i,  and  to  desist  from  further  conquests,  es|iocially  as 
the  Parthians  were  rallying  forces  and  preparing  to  make  an  attempt 
to  wrest  Armenia  from  its  new  lui^.  Trajan  prevented  ilieir 
projects  by  a  stroke  of  di[ilomacy.  Although  he  had  not  ficiietrated 
further  than  the  western  borders  of  the  great  eastern  nulm,  Le 
regarded  Parthia  as  a  conquered  country,  and  at  Ctcsi[>hun  beaUowcd 
the  crown  u^iun  l\irthainas|>ate9,  »on  of  Chusrocs,  who  acctfiloil  it  as  ' 
a  client  of  lioino.  Thus  a  king  was  given  to  the  Parthians — nx 
I*arthiHdaiut,  ascoiusreconl— and  thus  Partliia  itHclf  came  to  Imld 
Dominnlly  the  saiiie  {lusition  tuwanls  Homo  as  formerly  Armenia. 

Tlie  llomaii  army  then  returned  to  Hyrio.  On  the  way  sn 
attempt  was  made  to  take  llatni,  a  small  but  »trun<*ly  fortified 
city  in  the  Me8oix>tamian  desert,  on  the  way  from  Ctesi|4ion  to 
Singara.  The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  ]iarching  sun  rrndeivd 
a  long  f^iogo  im|iossible,  and  the  iiihabitaiitM  were  brave.  Tliou<;;h  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  walh^  the  soldiers  cciild  not  enter.  IVnjsn 
himself,  approaching  with  a  small  body  of  horse  and  CMUs|>icuoiis 
by  his  white  hair  and  majestic  form,  was  the  mark  for  the  arrows  uf 
the  garrison,  but  he  escaped  injury,  though  a  horseman  at  his  side 
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¥fn»  tUin.  'a  thuodentonu  comiielled  lh«  Itonuuit  to  rotrett,  and 
tlic  aniiTttriDgn  lh«t  they  endured  from  the  heat,  noxioufl  ioiecis, 
and  want  of  water  and  ijaxture^  laved  Uatra  from  further  aaeaulta. 
lli«  Kniiieror  returned  to  Antiuch  (about  A[)ril«  117  A.D.). 

f  10.  Ilie  attempt  of  Mesoiiotamia  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Home 
wan  ckjNcly  connected  with  another  wore  widespread  movement  of 
rcUrliiun  in  the  ejuleiu  i>rovince»  of  the  Eminre.  Fifty  yearn  had 
not  fully  claiMod  vinoe  the  great  Jewish  war  which  ended  in  the 
lUtitniction  of  Jeruwilciu»aiMl  now  the  Jews  made  another  desperate 
attcuiiit  to  break  frvo  from  the  rule  of  their  Itonuiu  masters.  Their 
1io|ic  was  to  drive  both  Greeks  and  Uoiuans  out  of  those  countries 
ill  which  tliere  was  a  consiilcrable  Jewhdi  iwpulation, — Cyprus,  the 
Cyrcnaica,  ^^'pt,  Mesoiiotamia  and  Palestine — and  form  an  inde- 
|H*iidcnt  Jewish  state.  They  chose  the  moment  when  the  Em|ierof 
was  in  the  far  cost.  Wherever  the  insurgents  succeeded,  they 
oxtemiinated  their  enemies  with  relentless  fury.  In  Cypnu,  which 
had  been  long  the  refuge  of  Jews  from  Palcitine  and  Syria,  it  U 
Hiiul  tlia:  2I0,(XX>  were  slaiu.  When  the  revolt  was  afterwards  put 
down,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  thenceforth  to  set  foot  on  the  island. 
In  Cyrenaica,  a  scnatorUl  province,  unprotected  by  a  military 
garrison,  the  Jewish  |)upu]ation  outnumbered  the  natives,  and 
under  a  chief  named  Andrew  or  Lucuas,  who  assumed  the  title  oj 
king,  obtained  rapid  successes.  Here  220,000  natives  were  slain 
with  great  barbarity.  In  Kgypt,  the  jirefect  ItutiUus  Lupus 
uii|>re{iared  fur  the  emergency,  was  coin[)clled  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Alexandria.  The  Jews  in  tlie  city,  though  numerous,  were  in  a 
minority,  and  were  massacntl  by  the  Greeks.  Trujan  sent  Q. 
Marciiis  Turbo,  with  an  army  and  fleet,  to  restore  order  in  Kgyi>t 
and  Cyrcnc,  and  the  reliels  were  soon  crushed  by  the  trained  troofie. 
The  Jews  of  Kg>'pt  wore  almost  exterminatid.  The  suppression  of 
the  movement  in  Mi'SO|X>tamia  by  Lu»ius  Quietus  has  already  been 
iuirraic«l. 

f  17.  Not  only  the  Jews  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Em- 
fieror  in  the  far  cast,  but  the  enemies  of  Itome  in  other  quarters  also 
Heizcd  the  op|iurtunity  to  rebel  or  invade.  The  Danubian  provinces 
were  tlireatcne«l  by  the  Sannatians ;  Africa  was  harried  by  the  Moors: 
a  reviilt  broke  out  in  Britain.  Thus  Trajan*s  presence  was 
camcHtly  demanded  in  the  west,  and  the  N;nate  ur^ed  his  return, 
Tlu  lastem  war  was  regarded  as  finished,  and  pn*iiarations  were 
made  at  llumc  fur  a  brilllaut  triumph.  But,  like  Alexander  whom 
he  eamlatod,  he  was  not  destined  to  reach  home.  His  journey  was 
iu*errupted  at  Selinus   in  Cilicia,*  by  an  illness  to  which  he 

•  At  SvkiicU,  III  iMurta.  socvhllng  lo  ;  8?llBttt  wm  tlM  pUct  U  proved  kjr  m 
tjUlwr  occwum  (Kutrop!n»)i   tiut  Uiat     iMcriptloii  (C.  1. 1...  f.  l«Si.) 
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Miocuoibed.  Ho  6M  on  August  8, 117  a.d.*  TIm  iriumiih  um 
tko  rarthiaiDii  wu  oelobmt«tl  in  hii  name  after  his  dmtb,  and  was 
fho  only  cane  in  which  a  dead  Emperor  oUained  iliai  honour. 
The  conaecnitcd  conqueror,  Divu$  TraJuHUi  PartkkuM^  ai  he  vjm 
ckiti^U'd,  waa  repreneiited  by  a  statue  in  the  triuuiplial  car.  lib 
aKhce»  |.boed  in  a  golden  urn,  were  buried  at  the  foot  of  hb  ova 
Pillar  in  his  own  Forum,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  tlie  Kni|jeron 
whuae  remains  were  permitted  to  rest  within  the  limits  of  tin 
city. 


TriOM  kIvm  ft  ktag  is  the  I'artlikiw. 


f  18.  Trajan  muht  have  been  well  awaro  that  his  easily  woa 
sucoesBcs  in  the  cast  had  been  largely  due  to  the  internal  divlsioM 
of  Parthia,  and  thnt  his  conquests  would  be  tndangerctl  as  soou 
aa  unity  should  be  restored.  The  iiislitution  of  a  deix-ndat 
Parthian  kingdom  cannot  have  been  more  ihau  a  teui|iontfy 
device  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  immediate  difliculty ;  or  st 
least,  if  Trajan  intended  it  to  lie  permanent,  he  must  liave  kiumm 
well  that  it  would  need  more  fighting  and  bluudshed  to  esilabllth 
a  hutting  overlordship  over  Parthia.  Alexander's  coiiqueKts  had 
l>cen  won  at  Issus  and  Arbela,  but  Tiajan's  liad  been  almuit 
bloodless.  It  is  probable  that  Tngan  intended  to  return  to  tlie 
east  after  his  triumph,  and  renew  the  war,  for  the  iiurjajm}  d 
reducing  the  {wwer  of  the  Parthians,  and  securing  more  firudy  tk 
frouticrn  of  his  new  provinces,  lie  had  made  the  Tigil<,  instead 
of  the  Kuphrates,  the  eastern  boimdary  of  the  Emi  ire,  and  it  vsi 
a  boundary  perhaps  more  easy  to  defend.  It  is  loiih  and  ui>ju»t 
to  condemn  this  extension  of  the  Kropire  as4i  mistake  into  whiik 
Trujau  was  misled  by  mere  ambition;  fur  his  coinluct  can  be 
explained  and  defended  on  )N>litical  grounds.  Oi  ce  he  D'udemucil 
the  Armenhin  |olicy  of  his  |jredecc84M>is — and  it  certainly  waa  uut 
unassailable, — ^and  decided  to  annex  Armenia,  the  anncxaiiun  of 
Meso]iotamia  was  a  hgical  coiiHcquence.    The  province  uf  Assyria 

*  TIm  exact  dny  !•  uot  quite  oti  telii.    As  Iwrftiti  vftrjr  Ic  tweia  TUi,  Mb,  and  litS 
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WAS  Ml  advanced  jxMiitioQ  beyc«d  the  Tigrin,  lomewhat  as  the 
liroviuce  vt  Dacia  beyond  the  Danube.  Tlie  new  acquUiiiout 
ahould  have  beea  a  great  comm^cial  advantage  for  Itome  by 
brinj^ing  into  her  hands  command  of  the  whole  line  of  tralUc  from 
Syria  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Dut  owing  to  Trajan's  Inopiwtwne 
fleath  And  t)ie  different  policy  of  Ids  successor,  tlie  Empire  was  not 
\«uniiiCtod  to  test  the  contfequences  of  an  eastward  extension  of  iu 
burtlcrik 


NOTIS  AND  ILLUSTHATIONS. 


TiiK  31  anrYKiioM  of  iqnatiu.s. 

Thr  MHMi  illmlnRuiNlMNl  ClirintUn  wlio 
MlTrrcd  tlvfttb  nmlrr  TnOnn  wm  IkimIIiu, 
IM.<l»op  uC  ADUurh,  «liu,  Mwrdliig  tu  Ibe 
lra«Ulk«a  wf  Ibe  Cliureb,  wm  mat  by  tb« 
r*verti  .r  ««r  Syria  to  Huuie  aihI  Uiere  wm 
ICi%-«n  to  tb«  beanls  In  Ibe  MU|»liitbr«lre. 
TIM  wbule  •lury  Iwi  lj»^n  «luuUcU  by 
M«Me  crlik-«.  Ilie  true b  of  ft  would  be 
|ir»*vr«S,  ir  «e  cuuld  cNUbliiib  ultb  rer- 
lalnly  tl»e  |[riiiiiiieiHMii  of  tbe  Utters 
•M^^ribcd  to  S>.  iKiwiliia.  ftut  «|ulu*  ^tut 
frtim  I  he  (|iwirftuii  of  tbe  iMUrt,  iitvn  b 


ft  priori  no  linprubeblUty  In  tbe  tlory. 
JgnatliH.  If  be  wm  marly  red  aft  Moiue, 
■Imply  Mulferrd  tlie  fate  wblcb  llie  Kumaii 
citl/en«  of  Hltliynla,  wboro  HIny  reserved 
to  be  lent  to  Hume,  mua  actually  bave 
aufli-reil  If  tliey  itentleted  In  Ibe  pro* 
reuion  of  CbrUtlanlty.  And  Ibe  almpleuft 
way  to  account  for  Ibe  very  early  orlftin 
of  tbe  traditiun  of  tbe  niartynbrtn  of 
liniatluii  M'«>mi  to  be  to  acce|4  It  aa  true. 
(A  g«Hid  aiTtMint  of  tlie  quealkMi  will  be 
fuuiid  In  tbe  //icIiONttry  qf  CkriMiam 
hiuyrufk^f.) 


Mrtmhu  Oota  ef  Hadrian. 
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BiCT.  L— LiTlSSATUSB  UHDBK  CltAUMUt  AHD  Nxia 

f  L  ArrcB  the  loll  during  the  reigQ  of  Tiberim,  literary  acavity 
WM  ftwokined  agam  mider  hit  tucceMon.  But  it  hat  no  longer  the 
frcHhncM  of  inipiratk»  which  cbanicteHMd  the  epoch  of  Augiistua. 
Tlie  gc^tlcu  age  has  passed ;  the  silver  age  lias  begun.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  political  events  at  Rome  exercised  an  unravourable 
inriucnce  on  literature.  The  despotism  of  IHberius  in  his  later 
yinrs,  the  wikl  career  of  Ciliguia,  the  vicissitudes  under  the  rule  of 
ilie  wives  and  fraedmen  of  CUudius,  the  follies  of  Nero,  did  not 
constitute  a  genial  atmosphere  for  tlie  development  of  successors  to 
Virgil,  Homce,  and  Livy.  The  contemporaries  of  Augustus  had 
wiliicHsed  order  nriiteu  out  of  disorder,  ami  tlio  world  set  to  rights; 
biit  to  Uomans  under  Claudius  and  Nero  the  world  seemed  to  have 
goue  mad.  The  men  who  write  are  no  longer  proud  of  their  ag<*, 
or  confident  of  the  future.  Tliey  regard  the  government  with 
dlHtrust,  icnowing  not  wlmt  a  day  may  bring  forth,  'ihey  look 
ufiun  the  Osar's  imlace  m  a  scene  of  intrigues,  guile,  and  violence. 
Tliere  is  nothing  in  public  life  to  ins|Hre  them ;  literature  retreats 
into  ittelf.  Most  of  the  works  produced  during  thte  period  aro 
either  uf  a  nrflectivo  character,  or  concerned  with  scientific  subjects, 
or  mere  imitations  of  older  litemture.  In  both  poetry  and  history, 
the  great  Augustan  writers  are  rcganled  as  the  models  to  bo  fol- 
lowed, and  earlier  authors  are  looked  down  u[)on  as  vastly  inferior. 
All  kinds  of  composition  aro  marked  by  rhetoric ;  the  result  being 
that  the  )iro8o  is  poetical  and  the  iwetry  prosaic. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  tliat  Claudius  and  Nero  were 
tliemtielvcs  authors,  Claudius  an  historian,  Nero  a  poet.  Clatidius 
was  incited  in  his  youth  to  historical  studios  by  Livy  himself^ 
N«aie  of  his  compositiouH  remain,  with  the  exception  of  part  oi 
tlie  sfieecli  which  ho  delivered  iu  the  senate  (48  a.d.)  for  the 
atlniiiuioii  of  the  Oallic  nobility  to  Homau  ma;:i«tracics.^  The 
nteiiioirs  of  the  Kmitn-ss  Auuiitixa  were  an  important  sourco  fir 
the  vecrot  history  of  the  court  of  Claudius,  but  they  have  also  been 
lost,  OS  woll  as  other  con  tern  |)orary  records  of  their  own  ex[)criencis 
by  prominent  men  of  the  day.  Thus  DosiiTius  Coruulo  wrote  an 
aecmmt  of  his  exploits  in  tho  Armenian  wars.  Suktonius  Paulinus, 
wliose  name  wo  chiefly  associate  with  llrilain,  described  his  deeds 
In  Mauretania ;  ninl  L.  Antistius  Vktuh  wrote  a  work  on  his  ex- 
fieriencei  as  commander  in  Germany  (58  A.D.).  All  these  workp, 
wluitever  their  literary  value,  would  have  had  great   historical 

*  TW  frAKmenl  !•  pfMcnrvU  od  «  bruuM  Ulilfi  «UK0V«rc«l  «t  LpMt,    TtxHm  givw 
a  tliwrt  alirtract  {Ann,,  ll.  S4). 
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mi«rait,  if  Umx  had  been  preserved.  IIm  only  bistoriiui  of  tkb 
age,  wliose  work  ha«  reached  iijI|  it  Q.  Cusmm  Iturua,  of  whcwe  life 
we  know  nothing.  He  wrote  a  hiitory  of  Alexander  the  Orait  in 
ten  Books,  of  which  the  two  first  are  lost,  lie  derived  his  in- 
formatiou  from  Greek  writers,  but  displayed  no  critkal  iiMMilly  iu 
usug  hitf  sources.  His  style  in  modelled  on  that  of  Livy,  but  it 
uncuusciously  influenced  by  the  mannerisms  of  his  own  age.  He 
strives  after  antithetic  sentences  and  ])oetical  exijressionii.  He 
liardly  apiM-ccintcs  the  |iulitical  greatness  of  Alexander,  but  rcgaids 
his  eastern  exiiedition  as  a  brilliant  aftlventuro.  He  has  an  eye  for 
the  more  telling  e|>ii>ude8,  and  hurries  rapidly  over  all  tliat  hi  lesi 
striking,  tltough  iierhaiw  more  iin|K)rtant. 

}  2.  Seneca  is  the  most  chorActeristic  and  interesting  literary 
figure  of  this  age.  All  the  great  Augustan  writers  were  Itonum  or 
Italian,  but  Seneca  was  a  S|iauiard  of  Cordubo.  We  have  alrcaily 
met  his  father,  the  rhetorician,  a  man  of  some  literary  note.  The 
provinces  are  now  beginning  to  play  a  jiruminent  part  in  Hoinan 
literature;  or  rather  8|)ain  is  setting  the  example  to  tlio  oUicr 
subject  lanils.  Two  other  conspicuous  authors  at  this  time  were  ol 
S|iAnish  origin,  Bcneca*s  nephew  Lucan,  and  Columella  of  Gadev. 
The  writings  of  Seneca  reflect  in  many  ways  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
He  wrote  on  a  variety  of  subjoctti,  but  his  most  im|)ortant  works  are 
philoiophical  and  contemplative.  HU  iiliiloaophy  was  |iopular  in 
style  OH  well  as  in  matter.*  He  desiroil  the  aii|4auM  of  his  oun» 
tem|)oraries— literary  vanity  vras  a  feature  of  the  time — and  dkl  not 
write  with  a  view  to  the  judgment  of  |XNiterity.  His  style  woi 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  his  age.  He  had  a  wide  range  uf  know* 
ledge,  a  nice  faculty  of  iinychological  u1)servation,  and  was  by  iw 
means  iMsdantic ;  but  his  philoso])liy  was  neither  original  nor  dt^v 
He  is  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  tliought  tA>  a  verbal  autitlinaj^ 
He  wrote  too  much  and  whs"  notsufllcieutly  diligent  iu  iJiiloifophy." 
He  is  often  tediously  difTusc,  and  the  same  sentiment  meets  tlic  nodtf 
again  and  again,  disguised  in  a  new  dress*  An  excellent  Honuin  critic 
censures  his  style  as  vitiuteil  by  **  agreeable  faults,'*  such  as  captivate 
boys.t  It  is  |)OKsiblo  that  ambition  was  his  chief  motive  iu  writiu;:. 
He  may  have  aimed  at  obtaining  i^ulitical  influence  by  winning 
literary  reputation.  Ihit  it  would  bo  unjust  to  deny  him  a  ffenuine 
interest  in  philosophy,  csficcially  in  its  practical  asiiect,  altlKKi<:h, 
from  a  higher  iK>lnt  of  view,  philosophy  can  <»nly  regard  him,  like 
Cicero,  as  a  dabbler.  "SUi^l  of  his  philosophical  works,  cuin])uFcd 
at  various  tunes,  arc  collected  in  twelve  lUJoks  undc  r  the  title  U 
Dialogue.".    They  treat. of  the  following  KuhjecU:-- (I)  "If  tlirre 

•  Kur  ■oine  acou«int  uf  bit  plillutupby.  we  below,  Oi«|>.  XXX.  1 1. 
t  golnUlkn.  x.  129 1  Huldbiu  vitU*. 
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is  a  providiriioe,  why  do  good  mea  mctft  with  troubici?**  (5) 
Leisure.  Butli  of  Uiffte  treatiics  were  written  after  hit  retirement 
frvm  public  life.  (3)  Anger  (iu  thrte  Books).  (4)  The  lia|>py  life. 
(6)  Tranquillity  of  mind.  (7)  Brevity  of  life.  (2)  '<  The  wise  roan 
receives  neither  injury  nor  insult.**  Also  three  works  of  consola- 
tion :  (8)  to  a  laily  on  tiie  death  of  her  ion,  (9)  to  Poiybius,  the 
frecdman,  on  tlie  loss  of  a  brother,  and  (10)  to  his  mother  lielvia, 
ou  his  oWn  banishment.  Beyond  these  **  Dialogues "  tliere  are 
extant  tlie  trentiHC  '*  On  cleniency,"  written  after  Nen>*s  accession, 
and  seven  Books  Dt  BtneficiU. 

Seneca  also  wrote  a  work  in  seven  or  eight  Books  on  questions  of 
natural  history  {natura!et  ijum$tioMi)f  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
ymmg  friend  Lucilius,  \>rocurator  of  Sicily.  We  poesess  fiu'ther  a 
collection  of  letters  *  nddresned  to  the  same  Lucilius,  and  written 
with  tlie  intention  of  imblication.  They  do  not  possess  in  any 
degree  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the  lettera  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
Seneca's  satire  on  Claudius  has  been  noticed  already  in  another 
connection,  t 

}  3.  Seneca  wrote  verse  as  well  as  prose.  Nine  tragedies  have  been 
lircservcd,  all  dealing  with  subjc*cts  of  Greek  mythology,  and 
foiuuled  on  Greek  originals.  They  are : — JJtrculei  Fureuif  7'ivades 
(ur  J/ecubu\  Phvtnium  (or  Thebui$\  Medw,  thudra  (or  Hippo* 
iiftuB\  (KtlipUMp  Atjamemnon^  Thyetitct^  and  Ihreulti  iEtmu$* 
In  the  case  of  most  of  these  plays  we  possess  the  Greek  originals, 
and  cin  judge  of  the  deplorable  taste  of  the  Neronian  age  by  the 
lunnner  in  which  Seneca  has  8|K>iled  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
omitting  all  the  finer  touches,  and  smothering  the  action  with 
decUination.  The  puqiose  of  the  characters  In  Seneca  is  to 
declaim  i  the  action  and  the  plot  are  of  subordinate  im|)ortance.  It 
lias  been  a  disputed  question  whether  these  tragedies  were  meant 
for  reiH-eKcntation  on  the  stnge,  and  although  they  are  in  every 
way  unsuitable  for  acting,  it  is  nevertheless  not  impossible  that 
in  that  age  they  may  have  been  acted  with  applause.  But  it  is 
]iroliablo  that  Seneca  in  comiHJsing  them  had  the  recitation  of 
sefiarato  scenes  Ijcfore  select  audiences  chiefly  in  view.  The 
versification  of  these  |>lay8  is  very  strict,  and  conforms  to  the  rules 
of  the  Augustan  |)octs.  Besides  the  iambic  trimeters  and  anapossts, 
ss|>|»liic,  glyconie  and  asclepiad  measures  are  also  introduced,  with 
little  re<j;ard,  however,  to  harmony  of  metre  and  subject. 

More  interesting  historically  is  the  fabula  prxUxta^  or  tragedy 
with  Umiian  characti-rs,  entitled  Octtwia^  which  used  to  be  attri« 
buted  to  Seneca,  ami  is  always  included  among  his  works.  The 
subject  of  this  drama  is  the  tragic  fate  of  Nero*s  wife,  and  Seneca 

•  134  Irttm  lUvkM  into  twtiiiy  Books.      |     f  8m  sboftb  Gbsp.  XV.  |  St 
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himatlf  If  0D6  of  tbe  ohnncteri.  Ho  comiot,  howorer*  havo  ben 
the  aQthoTy  lit  Iboro  ii  an  allutkm  to  the  fiiU  of  Kero.  It  oeeiiii 
probable  that  the  work  was  compoied  oikler  the  Flavian  Emperoi% 
before  tbe  end  of  the  first  century ;  but  eren  this  cannot  be  rvganlsd 
ascertain. 

f    4.    8eneca*s   contemporary    and    countryman,    L.  Ji7?nrs 
MtiuERATUB  CoLUMRLLA,  of  Gadcs,  devotcd  himself  to  the  subject 
of  agricnlture,  and  tried  to  revive  an  interest  in  it,  somewhat  m 
Virgil  had  done  nearly  a  century  before.    Ills  uncle,  a  learned  man, 
was  an  extensive  farmer  in  Ra'tica,  and  so  lie  hail  an  opfinr* 
tunity  of  studying  his  subject  practically.    He  %rrote  two  prow 
treatises  on  agriculture  (/>e  Jte  rviiioa\  the  second  much  more 
elaborate  than  the  first.    Of  the  first  we  possess  one  Uouk,  ^  On 
trees ;  **  but  the  second,  in  twelve  Books,  has  been  preserved  entire. 
One  of  these  Books  (the  tenth)  is  composeil  in  excellent  heximietcr 
verses.     The  author  made  this  variation  because  horticulture,  the 
subject  of  this  Book,  had  been  omitted  by  Virgil.    He  intended  it 
as  a  sort,  of  supplement  to  the  Qcorgics,  **  the  prece|its,*'  as  lie  says, 
**  of  the  sidereal  bard.**  *    Here  may  be  mentioned  otiier  boi»ks  cm 
s)iccial  subjects,  such  as  the  treatise  on  Medicaments  by  Scrilxmius 
Largus,  and  the  work  De  Chot'ograjthia^  in  three  bouks,  by  Uie 
geographer  Poropooius  Mela,  of  Tingcntera,  in  Spain.    Q.  ANOONtt*ii 
pRDiANiTB  composed  his  commentary  on  the  siiccchcsof  Cioitiabuut 
65  A.D.    This  highly  important  work  has  been  |irescrved  in  frag- 
mentary fonn.    The  language  is  pure,  the  comments  acute.    He 
also  wrote  a  work  against  the  detractors  of  Viigil^  iHit  it  lias  nu 
survived.    Grammatical  investigation  was  rciiresented  by  M.  VAfj:- 
Rius  pROBua,  of  Bcrytus,  who  made  eminent  I^tin  writers  the 
subject  of  criticism  and  explanations  in  the  same  way  that  tlw 
Alexandrine  scholars  treated  classical  Greek  authors.    He  issued 
annotated  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius,  ami  he  wn4e 
and  lectured  on  old  Latin.    He  enjoyed  a  hi{;h  refrntaUcin  with 
later  workers  in  the  same  subject,  as  an  illustrious  grammarian  and 
an  acute  critic.f    The  most  imix>rtant  writers  on  jurisiirudence  wcrr 
Proculus,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Proculian  scliool,  ami  Cas«ia 
Txmginus,  who  was  Imnished  by  Nero  to  Sardinia,  and  recalled  hy 
Vespasian.  % 


•  Siderd  vatU  pnrcvpU  Manmlii  (I. 
434). 

t  He  in  probably  tlic  I*rubaa  mMnl  by 
3lartUI.  when  In  unHllnff  «  ro|iy  uf  llouk 
111.  uf  hi*  epifrrann  tw  tbe  poet  KauMtlnu% 
be  writes  (HI.  3.  13)  i 

lib)  vliHlke  nee  i*nkmm  tlueto. 

t  A*  uiie  of  Ibuie  wbo  were  ponlnbeil  ,  T«il»  rulmm. 
Iiy  Neru  owlnf  to  tbeir  wealth,  lie  la 


linked  wHb  .Senera   aiNl   UleraaM  1^ 
JuveuaUx.  Ift): 

Teui|iurllNia  diria  Ifrltur  luMMtqar  XfffMd* 
l^n^itmm  ei  niainiuM  >ipiieGA*  pni^tHK 

b(«rt<ia 
CUmat  et  eKreffla  l^aleranMrnu  uWHit 
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.  1 6.  It  it  poMible  IhAi  tome  of  86DMA*t  iragediet  were  compoeed 
itt  ilie  reign  of  Cliuidiui,  bat  tbe  ooly  pootiod  work  which  we  can 
■et  down  m  probably  belonging  to  his  age  i«  a  panegyric  in 
hexameteffi  en  tlie  Consul  PiM,  by  an  unicnown  youthful  author 
(snpijoeed  by  some  to  be  GAlpumiut).  The  poem  is  full  of  remi* 
niaconces  of  the  Augustan  poeta»  with  whom  the  aullior  was  well 
aoqnalnteil.  Tlie  vcrKification  is  strict  and  elegant;  there  are  only 
two  eliMloiis  in  the  wliole  poern.  Of  Nero's  effusions  only  a  few 
ofVl  lines  have  been  preserved,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  read  and 
well-known  kmg  after  his  death.  The  two  most  important  poets 
of  his  reign  were  Penius  and  Lucan,  who  resembled  each  other  in 
their  Stoic  doctrines,  their  somewliat  precocious  talents,  and  in 
tlieir  early  deaths. 

A.  Pkuhius  Flaccus  was  bom  (34  a.d.)  at  Volatemi),  in  Etruria, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  (02  a.d.).  He  studied  at  Rome 
under  the  Stoic  |>hilosopher  Annwus  Comutus,  for  whom  he  enter- 
taiiMMl  an  affectiouate  regard,  to  which  he  has  given  exiNression  in 
his  writings.  Having  read  liUcilius,  he  was  stimulated  to  writo 
pneticftl  satires,  and  he  was  also  much  under  the  literary  influence 
r»f  Horace.*  Hin  six  Satires  have  cume  down  to  us;  but  only  one 
of  tliero  (the  First)  is  a  satire  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  In  it 
be  riiliculcs  the  poets  of  the  day,  and  the  prevailing  public  taste; 
but  the  others  are  merely  tirades  or  sermons  on  Stoic  texts,  em* 
liroidenxl  with  some  burlesque  dramatic  scenes.  Tlie  persons 
introduced  are  generally  borrowed  from  Lucilius  or  Uoraoe,  and  the 
verMM  are  full  of  filirases,  beginuings  and  ends  of  lines,  taken  directly 
or  in  a  modified  fonn  fi\>m  these  poots,  esfiecially  from  Horace. 
But  in  both  style  and  spirit  the  Satires  of  Persius  are  vastly  different 
fmm  those  of  his  maMter.  The  Augustan  ix>ct  was  a  genial  Epicu- 
rean, wlio  laughed  guud-liumoure<lly  at  the  follies  of  mankind ;  the 
Xeronian  verse-writer  was  a  Stoic  preacher,  who  aspired  to  amend 
the  world.  The  youthful  Persius  takes  u|)on  himself  to  inKtrnct 
mankind;  the  more  mature  Horace  is  content  to  amuse.  It  ia 
to  be  remarketl  that  Persius  does  not  deal  at  all  with  contemix>rary 
|iolitics;  he  does  not  regret  the  Republic  or  condemn  the  Empire. 
In  |ioint  of  style,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Persius  did  not  profit  more 
by  his  stthly  of  Horace.  He  coiUd  not  manage  the  hexameter  with 
e.iae.  His  thoughts  were  poor,  and  he  lalioiired  to  express  them 
with  the  utmost  possible  obscurity.    His  intentions  were  pure,  but 

•  In  Sal.  1. 114  1m  euDlrMtii  Che  14tl4>r-  Onuie  vaf^r  vlUim  rkleoU  itocriM  mhIco 
iw^a  uT  l,nrllliM  uUh  tlie  gwid-iMlnretl  TMiglt  H  tAmimw  circum  prwoirdto 
l«uiler«<f  lloTMet  I      IttUlt, 

Srmll  LuciXiut  vrbcm.  |  Cftllkluf  excuMo   pupuluM    timptwitef 

T#.  Iaik.  i^  M«ri  H  KmnlnuM  UtfSi  In        niuHf 
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he  had  no  orig liudHy,  and  no  poeticul  gift,  and  lie  tried  to  eoffr 
tbit  defect  by  mannerism  and  aflectaUon.  A  friend  of  Ptorsitts 
CjBsnrf  DAiaua  may  be  mentioned  as  tbe  chief  reprcecntatiTe  of 
lyric  poetry  in  Nero's  reign.  We  do  not  possess  any  of  hia  poeticat 
works,  but  remains  of  his  treatise  on  Metric  have  been  preacrved. 

f  6^  Epic  poetry  was  very  popular.  Virgil  was  the  model,  and 
national  subjects  were  in  vogue.  Nero  entertaineil  the  project  of 
writing  an  e|KM  on  tlie  history  of  Rcime.  Hie  Pharmlia  of  I«ucax 
(39-05  A.n.),  whom  wo  have  nlrcaily  niet  a«  one  of  the  sufTerers  in 
connection  with  the  conspiracy  of  Piso»  is  a  poem  on  the  civil  wars, 
in  ten  books,  left  unfinished  at  the  author*s  death.*  Lucan  was 
brought  up  in  a  cultivated  family.  His  grandfather  was  Setieca 
the  rhetor,  his  uncle  Seneca  the  philosopher,  t  In  his  early  yeais 
he  was  a  groat  friend  of  Nero,  who  afterwards,  however,  lioeame 
Jealous  of  his  literary  reputation,  and  forbade  him  to  compete 
)X)ctr}%  The  Pharsalia  was  begun  before  the  breach  with  tlie 
Kmperor,  for  the  introductory  verses  contain  a  glowing  pAncgyrie 
on  him.  Lucan*s  ei>ic  must  be  considered  a  remarkable  feat  in  its 
way,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  author  died  at  tlio  m^  of 
twenty-six,  but  it  has  not  a  sptirk  of  genius.  Tlie  practice,  which 
was  then  in  fashion,  of  reciting  literary  works  before  private 
audiences,  hod  a  specially  unfortunate  effect  on  epic  iwclry.  A 
poet,  thinking  of  tluse  recitations,  was  tero]>ted  to  sacrifice  the 
unity  of  the  whole  to  the  effectiveness  of  special  scenes,  which 
might  be  rood  alouil  to  a|>|)lauding  hearers.  And  for  tlie  aanie 
reason  poetry  became  rhetorical ;  the  reciter  wantc«l  stuff  to  declaim. 
Tlie  PltanaHa  is  versified  oratory,  not  )K)etry ;  Lucan  is  **  to  Iw 
imitated,**  says  Quintilian,  hitting,  as  usiwl,  the  nail  on  tlio  licatl, 
*•  by  orators  raClier  than  by  poets.**  Tho  cliuice  of  subject  wjs 
very  natural  to  a  Stoic,  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  Tlimsca  an<l 
Ilclvidius,  and  reared  up  with  a  deep  venerntion  for  tlie  senate,  ImiI 
from  a  literary  ix>-nt  of  view  it  was  unfortunate.  Poiii|icy  is 
the  hero;  but  the  miserable  part  which  he  pUiyeil  in  tho  Civil 
Wars  makes  the  poem  ridiculous.  Cato  is  a  sort  of  sfcon<l  lien* ; 
though  perhaps,  as  has  been  cleverly  said4  the  true  hero  Ik  neiUier 
Pum]wy  nor  Cato,  but  the  senate.  1*lie  cause  of  C.i'sar  i» 
denounced  ns  crime ;  his  victory  is  rcgardeil  not  only  as  tlic  Ui-atli- 


*  Knctn**  ciXttr  works,  InclodlnR  an 
iltoeon.  Saturnalia,  ten  book*  of  .Vifne 
(or  miticeliantcs),  a  U-a^Xi  Medea,  have 
pcrlalMHl. 
f  Martial.  I.  ft  t 
l»uuiqu«  Sraeraa  iinlcuni<|u«  Lncanum 

KacuiMla  loquitur  Ciinlulja. 
Martial  lia«  ikree  qtlgranM  tm  l<uran'a 


MrtlNtay  (vll.  Si.  n,33).  JareMi  ii|w«k« 
<»r  lilm  as  w<^ltliy  (vll.  f ») : 
OHitf'ntu*  fawa  larni  l.iK«nii«  In  l»«iK 
Matniorel*. 

Frum  anullM>r  f|*l|rr4Bi  cf  MartUI  wr 
learn  that  tlie  Phanafut  wm  vtry  pu|Hiter, 
an«l  liaii  an  extenalre  aalo. 
J  lly  M.-rii^le. 
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l>low  to  frfcdom,  but  u  the  destruetioo  of  Borne**  grefttoets.  The 
ivork  If  fall  of  Stoical  doctrloe,  pretentiotis  pbraaet,  eoundiDg 
ooinmoii*pliioei,  tcdiont  speeches.  The  language  is  often  difficult 
cifi  aocouut  of  its  afTectationts  ami  tlie  introduction  of  ont-of-tlio- 
"^Ktiy  gcograpbicsl  and  mythological  learning  renders  some  parts  of 
t.ho  work  repttltiTe.  But  there  are  episodes  which  show  consider- 
ssY*le  pi»wcr  of  imagination,  and  there  are  loany  well-tamed  phrases, 
siicli  as  the  epigram  on  Oito— 

VInrix  r«iti«  dels  pUcuil.Md  vicu  CUonI, 

and  tlie  famous  words  on  Pompclus  3fagnus — 

KUt  magnl  nomlois  noilm. 

1 7.  If  Virgil*s  epic  inspired  Lucan  and  his  Georgics  Columella, 
hU  Bucolics  found  an  imitator  in  Calpurniui  SicuLUt.  It  is  un« 
oertAin  whether  Sieu!nt  designaten  the  actual  liome  of  the  poet  or 
was  assumed  on  account  of  the  Sicilian  associations  of  llicocritus. 
lie  was  a  jioor  man,  and  begs  some  patron  whom  he  calls  Melibocus 
— ^pcrliajis  Seneca,  or  Calpumius  Piso— to  bring  his  jiruductioof 
iimlcY  the  Emperor's  notice.  Soren  Eclogues  are  preserved,  lliey 
Are  metrically  exact,  like  the  rest  of  the  poetry  of  the  age,  but 
devoid  of  all  originality,  being  copied  from  Virgil  and  tlie  Oreeic 
l«istoral  writers.  Nero,  s|iokeu  of  in  court  style  as  a  god,  is 
described  as  inaugumtlng  a  new  period  of  freedom  and  clemency, 
nnd  the  seventh  Eclogue  contains  an  account  of  magnificent  games 
which  he  exhibited.^ 

'llie  didactic  poem  entitleil  ASlna  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the 
Age,  to  iHit  the  most  unpromising  subjects  into  verse.  It  discusses 
tlie  Kcientific.  cauKCS  of  volcanic  phenomena,  and  combats  tlie 
|N»pular  views  diflfuHcil  by  the  ]M»cts.  The  authorship  is  uncertain, 
l»ut  the  most  iirobable  view  ascrilies  tlie  poem  to  Luciuus, 
tlie  fri<'nd  of  Seneca,  the  same  to  whom  the  iiliilosopher  addresse«l 
his  KiMstles.  Lucilius  was  for  a  considerable  time  procurator 
in  Sicily,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  studyiug  the  mountain. 
The  poem  contains  echoes  of  Lucretius,  but  the  author  has  none  of 
Lucretius*  |iowcr  in  investing  a  dry  subject  with  |)oetic  attraction. 
lie  rittes  higher  when  he  is  contrasting  the  pleasure  of  observing 
nature  with  the  fiettiness  of  human  life.  The  |ioem  ends  with  tlie 
Htory  of  two  brothers  who  rescue  their  old  ]iareiits  in  an  eruption  of 
the  volcano.  It  Is  |>robable  that  to  this  age  also  belongs  tlie 
//vmerut  JmUmib,  a  short  Latin  version  of  the  story  of  tlie  llia«l, 

*  Tw»  vUier  trlgftuM  by  s  ooRtcoH  r  one  of  Ume  Ibe  ap|iMrMice  of  Xeru  in 
yunry  vf  Stv,  nut  C«lpnrnius.  are  iir^     puUk  «s  a  dili«nv<iu«  is  c«lrljr«t«il. 
li^nrml  In  a  maiiiiM-ri|4  vt  fcUuakdrln.    Jn  ' 
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in  101116  parU  almost  a  traiuilatioii  of  Homer.  This  was  intended 
for  use  iu  eehooli,  and  has  no  merit  except  ita  icrupuloiia]/  exict 
metre. 

{ 8.  Perhaps  the  roost  Interesting  work  of  Kero*s  age  wai  the 
satirical  worlc  of  Petrokiub  Arbiter  in  twenty  Books.  It  may  be 
oonsidtfred  almost  certain  that  this  Petrunius  was  the  same  ai  the 
lesthetic  Yotuptuary  whose  death  by  Kero's  orders,  in  CG  A.111,  bt 
been  described  in  a  foregoing  chapter.  His  work  (entitled  Salirti 
or  SatiricoH)  recounted  all  sorts  of  imaginary  adventures,  in  wliich 
he  satirised  the  manners  and  weaiknesses  of  his  age.  Unluckily 
only  fmgmcnts  of  the  bcok  remain,  of  which  tlie  laigcst  ii  the 
Banquet  qf  JVimalchio,  describing  a  feast  given  by  a  wcolUiy, 
uneducated  uiisUirt  in  a  Greek  town  of  Campania,  probably  Cunue. 
The  person  who  tells  the  tale  is  a  freedman  named  Rucolidus,  who 
recounts  his  travelling  exiieriences  in  company  with  Aicyltoi, 
another  freedman,  and  Giton,  a  slave,  in  the  last  years  of  Clsudiut 
or  the  early  years  of  Kera  The  work  is  wonderfully  clever  and 
artistic,  full  of  wit,  humour,  and  delicate  irony,  dinplaying  wKle 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  great  dramatic  power  in  making  the 
persons  introduced  speak  in  character.  Tlie  motive  which  uuitol 
the  various  parts  of  tlie  comixwition  was  probably  the  anger  of  tlie 
god  Priapus,  who  may  have  iilaycd  a  i^art  meant  to  travesty  that 
of  Poseidon  iu  the  Odyssey.  The  work  is  quite*  devoid  of  siiy 
moral  tendency.  The  author  shows  a  fine  api>reciation  of  Grerk 
art,  and  satirises  pointedly  the  literary  taste  of  the  day.  One  of 
the  characters  is  a  vain  |ioet  named  Kumolpus,  wlio  n  cites  tvo 
poems  of  considerable  length,  the  Troim  JIafosis,  or  "  Cai>turo  of 
Troy,**  in  iambic  trimeters,  and  the  IkUum  Civile^  in  hexsmetera. 
But  the  prose  narrative  nometimcs  i)ai«es  into  verse  in  all  surts  of 
metres,  in  the  style  of  the  Menipjiean  Satire.  The  foinK-r  is  clearly 
allusive  to  the  |iueui  of  Nero  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  Ikihm 
Civilt  might  be  a  parody  of  the  Phanaita, 

Sect.  If. — Liteuature  ukder  tue  Flavian  Empkroiu. 

{  9.  All  the  Flavian  Emijerors  iMtrouised  literature,  althoogh 
none  of  them  was  so  devoted  to  it  as  either  Claudius  or  Xcra 
Yesijosian  was  not  unskilled  "  even  in  Greek  eloquence,*  and  be 
wrote  memoirs.  We  hear  of  Titus  writing  a  poem  on  the  a|*|icar- 
anco  of  a  comei .  and  Domitian  was  devoted  t<>  fioctry  in  his  youth/ 
But  Vespasian  also  actively  encouraged  literary  talent.    lie  was  the 

(Argmwt,Llt)t 
VerMm  protet  tma  putdrt  l«l«owa 
(Xamque  pulMt).  Suljmo  iUKrairt««  W^ 
rertf/mlrm,  etc. 


*  It  VM  tuppoMd  that  DomltUn  In- 
tended to  write  a  poem  on  hto  bruClter't 
capture  of  Jerusalem.     Hence  Valeriua 
Flaocui.    addrcMlng    Vewpaalan,     Mjra 
ROMAN  EMFIRE. 
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first  who  endowed  LiiiQ  and  Greek  rhetorieUine  with  a  yearly  al|ow- 
ADce  (100,000  aettercee)  from  the  iiiia  lie  gave  rich  rewards 
to  dlfltlngiiishod  poetn,  and  encouraged  art  in  tlie  same  way. 
lAiiiiitian  jiriMaoted  poetical  activity  by  the  Gapitoline  and  Alban 
oHitests.  Tlie  eflfect  of  Domitian'n  despotism  on  literature  may 
hu  easily  exaggerated*  Uis  mle,  though  absolute,  was  not 
des|iulic  until  the  later  years  of  his  reign ;  and  it  was  only  a  small 
c-laM  of  peojile  who  had  anything  to  fear  from  his  su9|iicion  or 
jealousy.  There  is  no  question  that  men  wore  not  free  to  criticise 
tlic  government  or  write  republican  tirades,  which  were  really  an 
attaclc  on  the  imperial  syntem;  but  there  were  many  other 
subjects  fur  iioots  or  pruso  writers  to  choose  if  tliey  wished.  Tlie 
writing  of  coiitcmijumry  history  ht  the  only  branch  of  literotilte 
which  must  necessarily  suffer  under  such  a  rule  as  that  of 
Duinitian. 

I  10.  C.  TuHiUH  SrxiTKotJs  (a.d.  23-79)  of  Comum  in  CisaliHiie 
Gaul,  ;;eiiernlly  called  the  Elder  Pliny  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
ne|ilicw,  was  |ierliai»  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time.  His 
flfntli,  in  the  ;:rcat  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  liasalreaily  been  mentioned. 
He  had  filled  tlie  oflice  of  ]irocurator  in  various  provinces  and  had 
fmiiid  time  amid  liis  oflTicia]  activities  to  pursue  studies  of  the  most 
varied  and  cuui|M^henHive  cliaractor,  and  to  write  a  groat  number 
of  Imuks.  Ikiiidcs  leaser  works,  lie  wrote  a  history,  in  twenty  Dooks, 
of  all  I  lie  wars  that  Home  ever  waged  with  the  Germans;  a  work 
entitled  *HtiuliiMi,  being  a  sort  of  introduction  to  rlietorio  with 
examples ;  a  grammatical  treatise  dealing  with  doubtful  forms  in 
declension  and  conjugation ;  a  contemjiorary  history  (in  thirty-one 
Ikiuks)  |)n>bably  reaching  from  the  fall  of  Qaius  to  the  year 
71  A.D.;  and  a  Natural  History.  Pliny's  nephew  gives  us  an 
ititereKting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  unde  disposed  of 
his  time,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  through  an  amount  of  litemry 
work,  which  another  man,  with  all  his  time  to  himself,  could  liardly 
ACcomplii»li.  lleforo  dawn  he  usc'd  to  attind  on  the  Emperor 
Ves|«uibn,  in  his  ca|iacity  of  pror.urator  CWfrirts,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  his  odicial  buHiness,  which  was  thus  finished 
rarly.  On  returning  hoaio,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  time  to  study. 
After  f(Nid,  he  n-ad  a  boi>k,  making  notes  and  extracts.  ''For  he 
rcail  u<»tliing  withuut  making  extracts  from  it."  In  the  bath,  lie 
either  dictated  or  liHtencd  to  sumething  read  out.  In  travelling  he 
nlwnys  had  at  his  side  a  secretary  with  book  and  note-book,  whoso 
liands  in  winter  wert  protected  by  gloves.  **  He  deemed  all  time 
UiHt  that  was  not  s|icnt  on  study."  As  he  wrote  so  much,  Pliny 
cuuld  att4iid  little  to  the  form  or  style  of  hi^  writing,  and  his  works 
arc  mcin«>rabIo  rather  fur  the  quantity  of  matter  which  he  put 
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together  than  for  the  quality  of  the  com|Joeitioii  or  the  dbcretioo  of 
Lit  criticism. 

Tlie  only  one  of  his  works  which  has  been  preferred  Is  hii 
NiUuralii  Jfiiioria,  dedicateil  to  the  Emperor  Titus  in  77  A.a 
It  ccA)»isted,  according  to  the  design  of  the  author^  of  thirty-fix 
Ikwics,  to  which  was  proAxcd  a  list  of  the  contents,  and  an 
account  of  the  sources  which  he  used.  Tliis  prefatory  matter 
was  afterwards  issued,  |)robahly  by  his  nopliew,  as  the  ¥\ni 
lk>ulc ;  so  tiiat  the  work  in  its  |)rcfont  form  oonidsts  of  thirty- 
seven  Books.  It  gircs  an  encycloiKtHlb  account  of  tlie  rcsnlti 
uf  natural  science,  and  deals  with  phyKics,  geography,  loukigy, 
anthro|)ulogy,  botany,  and  mineralogy.  ^  Pliny  wta  conaciuns  uf 
the  dryness  of  his  work,  which  sometimes  becomes  a  mea*  enume- 
ration of  details,  and  he  cndeavoureil  to  enliven  it  by  introdudns 
occasional  descriptions  in  the  rlietorical  Htyle,  whkh  was  then  io 
fiifthkm.  lie  introduces  the  dificrcnt  subjects  of  which  lie  titftts 
by  general  renmrks,  often  in  a  nlorllli^ing  tone,  and  very  cuncixly 
expressed.  Like  Seneca  and  ColumePa,  he  frequently  dcpkircs  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age.  In  religion  he  is  hostile  to  the  fioiiulsr 
creed,  but  is  not  a  follower  of  any  jiarticular  philosophical  »>yi4cfn. 
His  view  of  the  imivcrM  is  pantiieiittic.  lie  inclines  to  the  bclid 
that  the  sun  is  the  spirit  aod  mind  of  the  i\oild,  *Mhe  diief  rukr 
and  deity  of  nature.** 

f  11.  Tlie  most  eminent  historians  under  Vef|)asiaQ  were  M. 
Cluvius  IluFUs,  an  orator  of  consular  rank,  and  ViiirrAXUi- 
Mkshalla,  also  an  orator,  and  a  friend  of  Tacitus  in  his  youth.  Tlis 
work  of  llufus  embraocil  the  reign  of  Nero  and  the  events  of  tU 
year  of  the  Four  Emperors.  He  took  an  unfavourable  view  of 
i:$enoca,  whereas  another  historical  writer  of  the  time,  Fabili 
lti;bTicu8,  praised  Seneca's  political  career.  Mcssalhi,  who  lisd 
taken  part,  as  a  military  tribune,  in  the  events  of  GO  a.d.,  wmte 
memoirs  of  his  own  ox|)eriences.  Under  Domitian,  Vinius  Uaximui 
wrote  a  universal  history.  None  of  these  works  have  survived.  Of 
orators,  M.  After  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished ;  of  juristM,  tlie 
Sabiniau,  CiuHus  Sabiuus,  a  man  of  groat  influence  under  VeH|iasisD, 
and  the  Proculian,  Pegasus,  reported  to  have  been  an  incorruptible 
interpreter  of  the  laws.t 

f  12.  More  eminent  than  A\w  and  the  other  plcadere  of  tlic  day 
was  the  teacher  and   scientiOr  student  of  rhetoric,  M.  FASiUi 

•  R.  3  conuint  a  eoMttolofqr;  B.  3-S  ;  asf-sa.fcfmedldn*!  look«y;amlB.3^- 
tfe•t  of  geography  i  B.  T,  uf  «iiihr«i>ology » 
B.  8,of  mammaUi  B.  9,  of  flsheti  B.  If. 
•r  Mrdfl;  B.  ILoflMecta;  B.  19-37,  of 
botMilcal  lul^lecU,  tnclutiing  exotic  plaiiU, 
frulMrtet,  livrtkiilturt,modldnal  Uotmiy  \ 


37,  of  mlnenkigjr,  with  •perUI  reftteii* 
to  the  iMe  oTituiM  simI  nietal  In  art. 

t   Interpret  legvn  MiKtMm  (i** 
venal,  4, 7»). 
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QuiihriLiAKUS,  wbo  iocreastft  the  goodly  roll  of  SpanUrdi  distln- 
l^uinlioil  iu  litoniiuro.  Uorn  at  CnlagurrU  about  35  A.D.,  he  came 
to  Itome  iQ  the  train  of  Oallu,  soon  gained  a  reputation  for  hit 
eloquence,  and  became  **  the  glory  of  the  lloman  togn.**  *  Like  hit 
cuuntryinan  Seneca,  he  wat  entrutted  with  the  education  of  the 
imfierial  |)rince8 — the  grand-nephews  of  Domitian.t  He  was  the 
first  to  hold  the  ivofessorial  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Home,  founded  by 
VcKpAttlan.  He  was  very  succcstiful  as  a  teacher  and  acquired 
wealth,  t  His  great  work,  entitled  iMiUutio  Oratoria^  '*the 
Traimng  of  an  Orator,"  consists  of  twelve  Books,  intended  to  be 
A  cuniplcte  guide  to  a  man*8  clucatlon  for  a  public  career  from 
childlijud.  llo  has  a  high  ideal  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  au 
orator.  {  His  treatise  is  not  so  superficial  as  those  of  Cicero  on 
the  same  subject,  but  it  is  more  poimlar  than  the  technical  haod- 
bouks  on  rhetoric.  He  has  a  sober,  independent  judgment,  and 
remarkable  iusi^^ht  in  literary  criticism.  He  is  not  blinded  by  great 
reimtatiuns  or  misled  by  the  current  ideas  of  hit  age.  On  the 
cuiitrary,  lie  is  remarkable  for  his  depreciation  of  Seneca's  style  and 
fur  his  oppositiim  to  contemporary  |)rcjudice8,  esjiccially  in  his 
admiration  of  Cicero,  whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  under»rate  as  an 
orator,  but  whom  he  regards  as  a  model.  In  his  critical  estimates 
he  is  mure  inclined  to  be  too  lenient  than  too  severe. 

Quintilian  recognised  clearly,  and  condemned  judicially,  the  faults 
of  ta»te,  the  maimerisms,  the  affectations,  the  marks  of  decadence 
which  charact&rised  the  literature  of  his  own  age.  The  inspira* 
tiun  of  natjire,  the  natural  expression  of  a  simple  feeling  was 
reganled  a<i  a  baseness ->a  defect  of  art;  nothing  was  considered 
worth  rea«rmg  or  at  least  worthy  of  admiration,  that  was  not  far- 
fotclied,  or  that  did  not  glitter  with  figures  and  phrases.  ^  Almost 
all  our  K)teech  is  metaphor.**  The  *^  antique,  the  remote,  the 
uuexi^jctcd,**  were  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Quintilian  frequently 
uses  the  word  lasciuia,  **  wantonness,*'  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
iiioilem  style  of  writing.  But  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Quintilian, 
and  some  others  like  him,  the  modem  style  wm  victorious ;  men 
would  not  go  back  to  the  simple  "uncombed  antiquity,** |  even 
when,  after  the  6rst  impulse  of  reaction,  they  came  to  admire  its 
excellences. 

I  13.  We  have  already  met  Sextus  Julius  Fuontikus  as  con- 
queror of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  and  afterwards  as  assisting  Domitian 


*  QwintilUoe,  x§gje  nwlerator  tuniae 

Gloria  ll«MBUur,  QuInlillaM,  tug*:. 

(MartUU  U.  ••,  1.) 
f  9tt  abuve.  p.  9M. 
;  Juvenal,  vll.  IMt   UnJa  IgHsr  tu 


(^anttliaoua  habal  aaltoa  f 

^  Cp.  Bk.  I.  f .  Oratorcn  asten 
lokiKttliutia  illuai  perfectnn,  qui  a««f 
nit(  tir  bontu  mm  potttt, 

N  Impaxam  anUqnttataB  (TacUys, 
IHmi,  de  fjt^  c  SO). 
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in  itUblithing  ttimtoglc  potlt  bejond  the  Rhine.  lie  wm  cWmiiy 
an  able  man ;  Tacitus  even  detolbee  liim  as  **  a  great  man,"*  who 
would  hare  ajiproved  himsflf  great  if  he  had  not  Uen  hinderi'd  Ly 
the  Jealousy  of  Domitian.^  Hero  he  lias  to  bo  B|ioken  of  as  a 
writer  on  technical  subjects.  Two  of  his  treatises  hare  been  {ire- 
scr  vetl,  and  fragments  of  a  third.  The  Sirategemaia  cou»ist<  of  tt  i  roe 
Books  illustrating  the  artifices  of  strategy  by  examples  chic-ny  taken 
from  Roman  history.  Some  later  writer  addctl  a  fourth  Ikiuk  to  tlie 
genuine  work  of  Frontinus.  I1ie  De  AQui$  Urhh  i?om«,  comixHcd 
in  97  A.u.y  in  which  year  he  held  the  potit  o(  curator  mjuarum,  ami 
]iublished  after  Xcrva*8  death,  fumiMics  us  with  a  most  valuable 
account  of  the  aqueducts  of  Home,  their  construction  ami  adtiiii«M- 
tralion.  Frontinus  also  wrote  a  book  on  ficld-mcasun  ment 
(Oromaliea)t  of  which  only  some  extracts  are  extant,  lie  died 
about  the  year  103  ii.D.  Whenever  he  was  not  holding  a  jublic 
office^  he  lived  a  retired  life  on  the  Campanian  coast.f  His  modesty 
seems  to  have  been  equal  to  his  merits.  He  forbade  a  luomiment 
to  bo  erected  to  his  memory*  "the  expense,**  ho  said,  **in  un- 
necessary ;  our  memory  will  endure  if  we  have  d(>served  it  by  our 
life.- 

Another  technical  writer  of  Domitian's  time  deserves  mention, 
the  grammarian  iEmilius  Aspcr,  best  known  for  his  commentary 
on  Virgil,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  valuable  work,  but 
unfortunately  only  extracts  remain. 

{  14.  Epic  poetry  was  diligently  cultivated  in  the  Fhivian  age, 
and  we  possess  no  less  than  four  lieroic  poems,  three  of  considerable 
length.  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  began  his  Argottautica  in  the  rviga 
of  Vespasian,  whom  he  invokes  in  the  ojiening  verses.  The  coniivca- 
tion  of  the  work  went  on,  duriug  the  following  reign,  until  the 
poet  died,  before  the  year  90  a.d.,  leaving  his  iK>cm  unHnihliod  if 
eight  Books.  The  death  of  Medea's  brother  Ajsyrtus,  and  the 
return  of  the  Argonauts  to  Greece,  were  still  to  be  tuld;  nod  it 
seems  probable  tliat  Valerius  intendeil  the  whole  work  to  consist  of 
twelve  Books,  on  the  model  of  the  JEneid.  Valerius  inado  Uie 
Argonautica  of  the  Alexandrine  |Joct  Ai)ullonius  of  Rhoilca  the 
basis  of  his  comi)Osition ;  but  took  care  not  to  borrow  the  tedioas 
erudition  of  the  Greek.  He  aims  more  than  his  mc<lel  at  senii- 
mcntalaml  pathetic  cflccts,  an^l  takes  \hx\m  with  the  psycholti«;ical 
development  of  his  characters.  He  fornn-d  his  style  closely  on  that 
of  Virgil,  whom  he  imitates  and  echoes  on  every  page,  somewhat  as 
Persius  imitated  Horace ;  and,  like  PersiuH,  he  is  often  difticnlt  and 

*  TliU  It  lb*  niMnlnR  of  tirmognmi  \  conrtrMilijM  wblcb  be  btd  »lih  FrMH 
9WiiifNai  lietbat  (Agr.  17).  tinu4  in  hU  vllU  <4i  tl>c  Hftf  of  Natil**. 

f  Martial   (x.  &•«)   mmtKin*   literary  . 
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obtcore  hj  reaaon  of  Ms  artlfioiality.  Id  TanlfleatioDy  he  la  m  atriot 
MOrid. 

Another  epie  writer  ooder  Veapaaiaii  waa  SAunua  BAsaua,*  but 
none  of  hia  worka  are  proflerred.  It  ia  nUtfd  that  Veapaaian 
Ijestowed  upon  him  a  liberal  prcaont,  in  reeognition  of  hia  poetrj, 
aimI  Tacitua  ealla  him  **  a  moat  perfect  poet.**  In  the  aame  reign 
<?utiATiua  MATKRXua  wrote  tragcdiea  on  Homan  aubjecta  and  a 
Orcek  |ilay  on  Thyestea. 

1 15.  Ti.  CATiva  SiLiva  iTAMcua  (25-101  a.o.)  f  ehose,  after  the 
example  of  Lncan,  an  episode  of  Roman  history  as  anbji-ct  of  an  epie 
poem.  He  cluMie  the  second  Punic  War,  and  hia  work,  cntitloil 
pHnicOf  in  seventeen  Books,  lias  come  down  to  us.  Bllius  went 
througli  tiie  usual  stages  of  an  oflicial  career,  which  was  resjicctable, 
but  not  distinguislicd.  He  held  the  conaulship  in  the  year  of 
Ni-fo*a  death  and  waa  aftcrwarda  proconsul  of  Asia.  Aa  a  senator, 
he  was  rcsitected,  but  IumI  no  political  influence;  on  the  other 
liand  he  made  no  enemies.  After  hia  proconsulship  he  retired  from 
publie  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  tlie  muses. 
**  Now,"  says  his  friend  Martial,  t  "  Helicon  ia  hia  Formn.** 

Proitie  luo  celebrat  nimc  llelioona  Ibro. 

Siliua  auffered  from  an  incurable  tumour,  and  it  finally  became  ao 
irkaome  to  him  that  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
fttArved  himself  to  death  in  hia  villa  at  Kaplea. 

Siliua  wrote  hia  Pun  tea  in  the  reign  of  Domltlan,  whom  he 
mUlreasca  in  the  usual  tone  of  courtly  flattery.  **  Thou,"  he  eriea, 
**  O  Germanicua,  wilt  tmnscend  tlie  deeds  of  thy  kinsmen  (Vespa- 
sian and  Titus) " ;  f  ami  he  eclebmtea  the  Emperor  aa  a  greater 
bard  than  Orpheus.  The  poem  was  Judged  by  a  contemporary 
writer  to  display  greater  diligence  than  talentj  a  judgment  which 
might  be  extended  to  most  of  the  writers  of  the  nge.  To  a  modem 
reader  the  work  is  irrctlcemably  dull.  It  abounda  in  imitationa 
from  Virj^il  in  incident  as  well  as  in  language,  and  is  not  marked 
by  the  least  originality  of  any  kind.  Sillus  waa  an  enthusiastic 
AAlmirer  of  the  poet  of  the  i'Rneid ;  used  to  celebrate  his  birthday 
with  relii^ious  solemnity,  especially  when  he  waa  at  Naples,  and 


•  JmtmuiI  (vU.  M)  npfiki  of  blm  m 
pnor: 

At  SeiTtno  Unuiqmt  SaieU 
Olork  qtMnlaUtwt  c|ul«l  erlt,  tl  |l<jrU 

tafitum  e^t. 

t  SIlim  ran  htadly  li«vt  Uitn,  m  It 
•muU/  thoviflil.  «  Mtlv«  vT  lialica  In 
ft|«l» ;  fir  III*  frirnd  MjrtUI.  wIm  wm 
m  SpMilard,  Mrer  clalait  ktai  m  « 
onutryaMn. 


t  Til.  13  19. 

i  At  In  tnoMcndM,  <kffmaalce.  rMt4 
tnornn,  (3.  CS7). 

R  M«lur«  cnr*  qnam  Ini^eolo  (IMIny). 
If  w«  liaii  only  lb*  critkitnw  of  bU  fri<>n4 
MartUl  (who  ctlte  blm  **HenMl.''  per* 
pelui  SiU,  vl.  S4X  ve  MiRbt  Infrr  tliat  b« 
WM  CQOsMf  red  «  KTMt  InnlnAry  by  bit 
coot^uponriet.    Cf.  It.  14. 1,  SUI.Cut*. 
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Uied  tOTbit  tht  tomb  of  Virgil  as  if  it  were  a  temple.*  He  liae  bgme 
roeans  the  fame  slcill  as  h\»  coi)tem|K>rary  Valerius  Flacens  io 
iniroduoing  Virgilian  eciioes«  The  Punica  emls  with  Sdiiii/s 
triumph  after  Uie  battle  of  Zama»  ami  like  the  iKncid  is  iiatiunal  in 
sentiment  But  while  Virgil's  national  sentiment  is  a  geuiiioc 
ins|)irat ion,  that  of  Siliui  is  a  cold  ami  correct  rcflcctiun  of  ilw 
Virgilian  s|jirit.  Hannibal  plays  the  part  of  Tunius.  Like  1*umu«, 
too,  Hannibal  fights  with  a  phantom ;  and  Juno  plays  the  maae 
anti-Koman  part  in  the  i)ocm  of  Silius  that  bhe  Imd  played  in  tlje 
poem  of  Virgil.  The  usual  cfNo  iiarat>liemalia  are  duly  workevi  iu, 
the  catalogue,  the  nckyin,  the  games,  tlio  description  of  a  sliield,  the 
dream-god,  the  battle  on  a  rivePs  bank.  A  tendency  to  St<»idiim 
can  bo  distinctly  traced  in  the  poem.  Dut,  unlike  Lucan,  Silins 
never  touches  upon  iMditics.  **  Ho  neither  rellects  on  the  ))rci«cnt 
nor  regrets  the  past.  To  him  the  warriors  of  the  old  republic  are 
no  longer  the  men  of  the  forum  and  the  capitol,  such  as  lie  sect 
before  his  own  eyes :  Uiey  liave  passed  into  the  twilight  of  mytlis 
and  demigods.  To  him,  Sclpio  is  a  second  Hcreules,  the  acliiever 
of  labours,  the  tamer  of  monsters,  the  umpire  of  the  divinities  uf 
Pleasure  and  Virtue.  Hannibal  is  an  ogre  or  giant  of  romana*,  who 
seems  to  vnnish  nt  the  catastrophe  of  the  story  in  a  temiicstt  of 
flame  or  cloud.**  t  This  contrast  with  Lucan  is  an  instructive 
indication  of  the  change  in  spirit  which  took  place  at  Home,  evcu 
in  Stoic  circles,  during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  first  century.  In 
the  technical  construction  of  his  verses,  Siiius  is  excessively  strict, 
like  all  his  coDtem)X)raries. 

f  IG.  P.  Papinius  Statius  of  Naples,  (45-OG  A.a)  also  ccsiqioied 
epic  poems  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Ho  had  inherited  a  taste  fur 
poetry  from  his  father,  who  had  celebrated  in  vento  the  Burning  of 
the  Capitol  in  G9  \.d.,  and  was  about  to  compose  a  work  on  tli« 
erui>tion  of  Vesuvius  when  ho  died.  The  younger  Statins  wuu  tlie 
olive  wreath  at  the  Albau  contest  iu  poetry,  institutctl  hy  iliat 
Kmperor,  three  times;  but  he  was  defeated  in  the  CB|ittuliiie 
com|X)tition.  His  circumstances  were  conifurtablo  ami  he  ]M«c»isr(l 
acountry  phuseat  AIIni,  which  was  iwrhaiisa  pftuf  the  Kniiienir.  Il« 
enjoyed  tlie  patrona<j[e  of  a  nobleman  named  ]^(etius  Celer.  At  tljs 
beginning  of  Domitian's  reign  he  composed  a  niimoentiilcd  JyavtJl 
He  promised,  and  pcrhai^s  bo^an  to  write  an  epic  celebi'atiitj;  tlie 
Clerman  expedition  of  the  Km|ieror,{  but  if  Ix^un,  it  wis  never 

•  He  leU  VItbII  lieskle  Uumer  («.  ft»3)  i     t  8m  Alwre,  Ckap.  \XI.  i  It. 
tfiUH:  I      i  8e«  SUrte,  I  v.  4.  95 : 

Mmtiu  MnMrum  domiM  atquc  ail  tklerA     8ed  vurai  ((Mm  tbe  AchilUid)  tfrhcwit 

cMitu  (      aHo  iNitrr  arniatrue  iii<4i«trai 

Kvccia  Aonio  «i  Smxrna'U  asiiitiU  pkctrta.     Au«vuil  uuUira  UuvK 

t  Mertvalo,  Clutp.  €l. 
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finlidied.    Three  works  of  SUtiui  haro  been  preserved,  «if  which 

(1)  the  loni^  ftnd  most  ambitioue  If  the  ThMid^  which  occupied 
him  huf  twelre  yean.*  The  ttibjeci  of  the  poem  is  the  war  betweon 
Kteoclet  and  Polynicet,  the  loni  of  (Edipus ;  and  it  ie  treated  very 
unequally.  Tlie  fint  ten  Doolu  are  devoted  to  the  preparations^  and 
are  lengthened  out  with  digressions  and  prolix  s|)ecches ;  while  all 
the  imimrtaat  events,  to  which  these  preparations  lead  up,  incluil- 
ing  the  combat  of  the  brothers,  and  the  story  of  Antigone,  are 
comiircsscd  into  the  hwt  two  Books.  Books  5  and  0  are  occuiaed 
with  the  episode  of  Ifypsipylc  and  Archemorus.  This  want  of 
arti  itic  proportion  is  to  some  extent  com|)cnsatctl  fur  by  careful  finish 
in  the  detail ;  but  there  is  little  |«ychoIogical  skill  in  ))ortrayiKg  the 
cliarscteni,  and  little  ))Octical  imagination.  Like  Valerius  and 
Hiliua,  he  regards  Virgil  as  the  epic  model.  It  is  probable  that  he 
drew  liis  material  for  the  Thtbaid  from  the  Greek  poet  Antimachus. 

(2)  Of  another  epk  poem,  dealing  with  tlie  life  of  Achilles,  only  a 
funall  part  was  written,  and  thb  has  come  down  to  us.  'Jlio  first 
Buok  of  tlie  Aehiltcid  telU  how  Thetis  hid  her  son  among  the 
daughters  of  Lycomedes  at  Scyros,  how  the  disguised  hero  made 
love  to  Deidaniia  and  was  discovered  by  Ulyeacs.  Of  the  second 
Book  only  a  short  frogment  remains.  The  style  is  less  crabbed  than 
in  the  Tliebaid.  (3)  The  Sihm  is  a  collection  of  *'  occasional  podms,** 
arranged  in  five  Books,  and  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  works  of 
Staiiua.  Each  poem  was  composed  separately,  and  a  number 
(from  five  to  nine)  afterwards  collected  in  a  Book,  which  was 
pnblbhed  with  a  iiroso  preface,  llie  greater  number  of  these  pieces 
are  in  liexameter  metre,  but  some  are  in  hendecasyllabic,  Akaic, 
and  Happhic  metres.  They  were  almost  all  written  in  the  hist  six 
yean  of  lX>mitian's  reign.  The  fint  Book  is  dedicated  to  the  poet 
Stell.i,  and  one  of  the  iioems  included  in  it  Is  an  KpithaJaminm  on 
the  occssion  of  thetnarria^e  1)etwecn  Stella  and  Violentilla.  Deaths 
and  births  the  hands4)me  villas,  the  rich  Wths  or  the  beautiful 
Rtatues  belonging  to  wealthy  friends,  form  the  subjects  of  other  pieces. 
Tliere  is  a  hment  composed  on  the  death  of  the  poet's  father,  and 
an  AWo^nie^really  a  sort  of  familiar  epistle^to  hb  wife  Claudia. 
One  poem  celebrates  the  birthday  of  tlio  poet  Lucsn,  whom  he 
extols  with  enthuttiaHm ;  and  the  circumstance  that  he  praises  Cato  f 

•  Javeoal  that  dMcHtiM  th«  fkroqrable  AdflcH    Ule    aiUmot   tAnta«|u«    liliMiM 

rvc^liHi  glTra  iQ  ilie  T%a>aid  {/9at.  vll.  \-olfd 

•3):  Auditur. 
Carrltiir  ad  to€»«  IncviMUni  H  rannm  ;     f  lAhnUU  fravMB  pla  Catonem, 

*•!»  yx  Kni^m  pupnlarllatt  M^tnnai. 

Tlirhaklaa,    latam    ean    feck    8uUna  Andt 

utWm  Vx  te  nolilla  carmHi  Intonaatem 

l^<ail<ltn«e    itt^m:      fanta    dalc^dtn«>  l^imrH  comHaiHurrt dtoiMa (It.  t). 
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and  tpetks  a/mpfttlMtican/  of  the  fpirii  of  Lucaii*s  poem,  »bows 
tW  Dumiiian'tf  oentorship  of  the  press  cannot  liare  beeo  as 
aercra  aa  it  is  aoroetimcs  made  out  to  be.  Statiua,  liowerer, 
regarded  Lucan  entirely  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  lie  was  a 
court  poet,  and  was  ready  to  purchase  the  favour  of  Doniitian  by 
adulation,  both  of  tlie  £in|)eror  himself  and  of  his  favourites.  In 
cclebrAtiiig  the  occasion  of  Domitian's  seventeenth  coityulalii]s 
lie  adopted  a  tone  of  hyperbolic  flattery,  lie  coni]x]Md  a  sfccial 
Iioem  to  thank  tlie  Emix^ror  for  an  iiivitatiun  to  dine  at  the 
iiiiperial  table,  lie  wrote  lines  on  the  locks  of  the  boy  Kariuuis  a 
favourite  of  l>omitian. 

f  17.  In  the  poems  of  Statiua  we  observe  a  tendency  to  «]«- 
grammatic  writing,  and  an  anxious  care  in  the  coinage  of  phraaes. 
Skill  in  epigram  is  indeed  the  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  Martial 
is  the  characteristic  poet  **  The  vcrstii  of  Martini,**  it  lias  been 
said,  **  are  the  quiotesccnce  of  the  Flavian  poetry."  M.  Valerius 
M ARTIAMS  (about  40-102  a.d.)  was  boni  at  Dilbilis  ^  in  S^ttin,  and 
thus  makes  the  fourth  Spaniard  of  the  first  century  who  IioIUn  a  very 
distinguished  place  in  literature.  He  lived  for  thirty-four  years  iu 
Homo  and  returned  to 'his  native  country  at  tlie  end  cf  his  life 
(1)8  A.a).  lie  was  poor  and  seems  to  have  had  no  fixed  employ- 
ment, lie  possessed  a  snuU  house  in  Rome  and  a  small  countiy 
place  at  Nomentum  in  the  Sabine  territory.  Doth  Titus  ami 
Dumitian  conferred  upon  him,  in  recognition  of  his  pocma^  tlie 
privileges  which  the  law  gave  to  those  who  were  the  fathers  of 
throe  children  (iia  trium  HUi'orum),  f  and  he  was  mode  a  military 
tribune,  which  gave  him  the  standing  of  a  knight  His  flattery  to 
Domitian  is  even  more  extravagant  than  that  of  Statins;  he  was  a 
more  needy  and  more  eager  bidder  for  ccurt  favour.  Among  bii 
patrons  were  Earinus,  Crispinus  {  and  Piirthcnius.  As  an  exam|ile 
of  his  glorification  of  the  Einiieror  may  be  quoted  the  vvtms  ia 
which  he  cries,  "  Under  what  leader  was  martial  Home  fairer  and 
greater  ?  Under  what  Princeps  did  we  enjoy  such  great  liberty  ?  "§ 
Martial  can  bo  convicted  of  being  a  timeserver  out  of  his  ovit 
mouth,  for  after  the  death  of  Domitian  he  confesses  tliat  "tlie  n;i<;ii 

•  i.  fl.  IS:  Nee  MMUceliit  Bllliilla.        i  l»ftjre  IX>niltl«n  (C^anulM  ParrliMU  H 

t  Martial,  III.  9S  5 :  nostra  liKontur  In  aula).    .sinlUrlj  la  t. 

PrOTDia  lawlato  trilN«U  rolli  diiar  uter-     f  be  asks  iHirtlM^nltw  to  Intrwlacv  tbto 

que  I  Hook  to  tlie  Kiu|ion»r  at   a   fa^i^raMr 

Natornmqtte  dedlt  lura  patema  trlum.       ;  moment :      Nuxtl     lempiira     l«      M^ 

II.  91  Is  a  pettllun  to  Itomlllan  to  coo-  I  norenl. 
flrm  the  right  bestowed  by  Titos.    For  the        f  Ihilchrlur  et  make  quo  anl*  t|«c*  %ar- 
mlllury  tribunate,  aee  ill.  OS.  t :  vldlt  me  Ita  Uuma  t 

lloma  irlbunum.  Sub  quo   Ubertaa   |>rliicl|«   laau 

t  In  vll.  99  lie  a5ik8  Crkqilntts  to  aajr  a  '  fiilt  r    (v.  in,  &). 

wurU  lur  lilm,  when  liU  poems  are  rea<l  . 
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of  l«rror  It  orer.**  *    It  it  ooooeif able,  haw«rer»  that  here  too  he 

st''^^  lc»  fr^^  oonrictioii  than  from  a  desire  to  be  agreeable  to  the 

new  forerameat.    His  epigrams  were  collected  in  fourteen  Books, 

o€  whSdi  each  contains  about  a  hundred  epigrams.    Most  of  the 

Ikioka  are  introduced  by  a  preface,  either  in  prose  (like   the 

Siivm  of  Statins)  or  in  Tcrse.    The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 

lWM>k8,   entitled   respectively  Xenia   and   JipophorttUf  \   connist 

altogether  of  difitichs  on  presents  suitable  fur  t1)e  Satarnalian 

reatival— epigrams  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word.    The  other 

llouks  contain  epigmms  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word,  short,  and 

often  with  a  fine  point.    I^ides  these,  there  is  an  unnumbered 

Ikiok   known  m   tlie   Jiber  upeetacuhrum^  consisting  of  poems 

which  refer  to  the   public  sijectacles  at  Home.    In  the  art  of 

ciHgram  Martial  regarded  Catullus  and  Domitius  Marsus  as  his 

models,  t 

A  hirge  number  of  his  verses  turn  on  filthy  subjects,  but  he  is 
careful  to  tell  us  that,  if  his  psgo  is  wanton,  his  life  is  honest : 

LmcIts  Mi  notito  pagliM.  vlu  proU  eti. 

lie  was,  however,  a  man  of  no  character;  he  prostituted  his  Muse 
to  tlic  taste  of  the  popuhuM).  But  he  was  a  writer  of  the  greatest 
Ulent ;  and  his  best  verses  are  very  good  indeed.  His  works  give  a 
most  valuable  picture  of  the  Roman  life  of  his  time,  especially  per- 
ha|«  its  sliady  sideband  wo. meet  many  notable  literary  persons 
in  his  pages,  such  as  the  younger  Pliny,  Silius  and  Stella. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  mention  either  Statins  or 
Tacitus.  '  In  his  stinging  epigrams  he  always  used  fictitious  names, 
such  as  Pontkus,  Tucca,  Tongilianus ;  he  mentions  living  persons 
by  their  true  names  only  when  lie  praises  or  says  something 
imliffercnt  f 

f  IK.  Akbuxtius  Stella  of  Patavium,!  the  friend  of  Statins  and 
Martial,  composed  love  ))oems,  which  were  inspired  by  Violentilla, 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.    lie  celebrated  her  under  the 

•  Lonfri  terfta  iMm«  Mctuc,  xll.  S.  4.  ,  not  paMliihed  unUI  afttr  Um  dMtb  of  Do- 
(>.  II,  vub  prlncl|io  Uuro.  *  mitUn,  In  I>ecemlier  f<  a.d.    In  Si  a.d. 

t  Sr«Muw  C1m|i.  XXXI.  ^  13.  appeared  tbe  aecond  expnrgatea  odUkMi 

X  Km  vll.  t9.  7 :  Ncc  Marau  niniiuni  of  lluuk  IS,  which  haa  cuine  down  to  ua. 
■rtnor  ttk  ductoqne  Galiillo.  t  Duok  13  appeared  prohably  In  ISl  a.b. 

f  Tbe  date*  of  Martial'*  E|ilffraBM  are     IIuoIm  13  aiid  14  muat  be  pkoed  bet»*een 
m  Mkiwt :  llio  lAWr  Sptetaculortim,  and  !  S4  and  93  a.d. 
HuuIu  1  and  3  In  tb«  earl/  xcara  of  l>i>-  |      R  Martial.  I.  €1.  3 : 
Mttiaa.  befura  91  a.».  {  lluuk  3  abunt  97.  Cemtetur  ApAna  Uvio  ano  tellua 

and  Huuk  4  In  sa  and  m9  A.n.t  lluuk  6.  iSlaf /aqna  nee  Flacco  Alnua. 

N  A.D.  (  Huuk  €.  end  uf  M  and  beglbnlng  j  (Apona  tellua  s  district  of  I'Mavlttm). 
of  91  A.n.  (  Uuoka  T  and  8.  93,  93  A.n.  \  •  Flaccua  (nut  Valerlua)  waa  a  poor  fuet,  a 
Hook!  9k  19.  II.  91-H  A.n.    Buok  11  wa^  '  friend  of  Martial. 
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fieiitionf  namt  of  Attorb^  lot  in  Um  pages  of  Martkl  the  apfiean 
M  lanthii,  a  Urvek  rendering  of  ber  true  name.  The  drath  of  her 
pet  dove  ii  the  inbject  of  one  of  Martinrn  epigrams.  Another 
writer  of  erotic  poems  was  Bulpicia,  I  he  wife  of  Galenas ;  her  vem 
were  remairicabte  for  llieir  wantonness.*  TuRxes,  a  dUtinsnisheil 
satiric  poet,  also  deserves  mention.  Msny  other  verBe-m-ritera  in 
various  styles,  whose  worics  liave  perished,  are  mentioDcd  bjr 
Martial,  Statins,  and  Piinjr;  but  they  are  now  nothing  more  than 
names. 


Sect.  III.— Litkraturr  ukdkr  Trajav. 

1 19.  After  the  death  of  Domitian,  there  war,  according  to  con- 
temporary writers,  a  revival  of  litemture.  This  revival  lias  probiblf 
been  exaggerated,  Ixtt  it  it  certain  that  history,  at  losftt,  ami  oiatiirj 
regained  their  freedom.  Nerva  would  doubtless  have  been  a  imtroa 
of  men  of  letters,  but  his  reign  was  too  short  toalfect  literaturb 
Trajan  was  not  a  man  of  culture,  and  did  little  directly  to  further 
learning,  but  he  was  certainly  not  againit  it.  Ue  showed  si«dal 
finvoiir  to  the  Greek  rhetorician,  Dion  Chrysostom ;  and  lie  wrote 
himself  memoirs  of  the  Dacian  war.  His  answers  to  IMiny^  letten 
are  brief  and  to  the  point.  The  private  recitations  of  literary  com- 
positions, which  had  been  a  marked  feature  in  the  reign  of  Domitisii, 
are  now  less  conspicuous.  This  may  lie  partly  due  to  the  greater 
liberty  which  orators  enjoyed  under  Trajan. 

f  20.  D.  Junius  Juvemalis  was  bom  at  Aqninum,t  probaUy 
about  55  A.D.  He  busied  himself  in  his  youth  witb  rhetorical 
studies,  and  served  in  the  army.  In  the  year  81  a.d.  he  served  under 
Agricola  in  Britain,  as  the  tribune  or  prefect  of  a  Dalmatian  cohort 
Ho  lived  far  into  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  by  whom  ho  seems  to  hsTt 
been  banished  to  Egypt,  in  the  year  133  a.d.,  at  the  age  of  eigblj. 
But  the  question  of  the  banishment  is  very  diflicult.  Tlicrc  is 
some  evidence  for  supiiosing  that  the  populace  declaimed  ccrtaia 
offensive  verses)  of  Juvenal  in  the  theatre  in  the  £m|ieror^ 
presence,  and  that  Hadrian,  unable  to  punish  the  people,  puiiishal 
the  innocent  poet. 

Juvenal's  sixteen  Satirt$  were  published  in  five  Ikioks  at  dif- 
ferent times,  like  the  Silvro  of  Statins ;  the  exact  dates  at  which 

*  MmHaI,  bowevtr,  pralif  •  ib«  iiorftl  i  perantem  mfclel  Aqmim^,  Aa  lMvri|4k« 
tendendcf  of  licr  poemi,  x.  3ft :  which  b«  «h>«Ucat«d  In  the  inuplr  ttfCrPN 

OmnM  Sul|>lcUm  Icgant  pnetbr,  ,  at  hU  bInbpUre  in  ktlll  extant.  Kce  Nutca 

Uni  que  cttplufii  viro  placere ;  I  umI  llluMreikiiui  at  end  uT  Ibia  rlia|iiir. 

Oninfa  Svlpiclatn  l«gant  mariU  {      |  Salirt  vll.  to  aqq.:  guud  nun  dm 

Unl  qui  cu|iluai  placcre  nv|itar.  ,  proocrts,  daUt  blstrUn  etc 

t  SaUi$t  IIL  31f :  Kmua  Ino  rtfid  pro-  | 
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they  afipMred  are  not  oertain.*  He  i tatra  thai  iodignatkiii  at  crime 
and  foil/  drore  him  to  write  latire : 

M  Mtura  Mgat.  CmH  ladlfMllo  fWMnu 

And  be  paints  in  vivid  and  dark  eoloun»  ofkeo  with  revdting 
remliioiit  the  locial  vices  of  hit  age.  The  penone  whom  he  intro- 
clitcei  have  either  fictitious  names  or  holoDg  to  tlie  past,  especially 
to  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  IXKnitian.  Uis  verses  are  forcible  and 
pointed ;  and  the  standard  of  morulitj  which  he  sets  up  has  been  so 
much  admired  in  modem  times  that  some  churchmen  have  thought 
tltat  he  must  have  owed  something  to  the  inspiration  of  Chrbtianity. 
But  his  morality  was  really  the  stock  virtue  of  the  rhetorical 
•clioolsy  well  and  eloquently  expressed.  Wo  cannot  take  too  seriously 
the  dechimatfjry  invectives  and  biting  epigrams  which  he  launches 
Against  his  coiitomiwraries.  Ilu  was  not  concerned  to  give  a  true 
fiicture  of  his  tinici ;  he  wrote  his  satires  at  once  to  malce  an  efiect 
and  gratify  his  spleen.  Their  value  for  us  lies  in  the  accessory 
|MUia  of  the  pictures.  They  enable  us  to  realise  more  vividly 
tlian  we  could  otiierwise  do,  life  and  msnners  at  Itome  under 
IK  Haitian,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian. 

The  Firtt  Satire  gives  a  general  description  of  the  follies  and 
vict*a  of  the  day,  and  forms  a  general  introduction  to  the  Satires* 
The  |)oot  defines  his  subject  as  the  whole  of  human  life,  men^ 
{Kixiiions  |4eaiiures  and  business : 

guMquki  afttni  iMimiaM,  vol'am  Umor  in  voli|iUt 
OaudU  dlicnnM  noitrl  fkrr««o  UtelU  m. 

It  noay  be  dangerous  to  attack  the  living,  but  be  may  at  all 
orents  show  up  the  sins  of  tlio  desAl,  **  whose  ashes  are  interred  on 
tho  Flaminian  and  liStin  Ways :  ** 

KxperUr  qnid  concedalMr  In  lll« 
Quorum  KUtnInU  lefdlur  cioU  atqut  LaUiu. 

7%t8ee(md  deals  with  gross  vices  practised  by  hypocritical 
philosophers  and  hidden  under  a  cloak  of  austerity ;  the  Third  with 
the  dangera  and  vexations  of  life  in  Rome.  The  Fourth  eontaina 
the  travesty  of  Domitian's  Consilium,  of  which  a  brief  account  has 
been  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  Fi/ih  describes  the  wretched 
lifo  of  a  parasite  and  the  rebufls  and  scorn  which  he  endures  for  the 
sake  of  a  |)oor  dinner.  The  Sixths  which  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all,  paints  in  heightened  colours  the  fashkyns,  follies,  and  vices  of 
contem|iorary  women.    I'he  Seventh  portrays  the  struggles  and 

•  Rk.  I  sSftC.  l-ft,  lafM'  Umu  IOOA.D. ;  ;  &it.  IS-IS,  about  I3S  a.h.;  Ilk.  SaiSat 
Bk.  Ss  Sat.  t.  Ut«r  Iham  IIS  a.u.i  Dk.  3     13-IS.  *n«r  12T  a.». 
M  %l,  T-t,  aUmt    134  A.n. }    Rk.  4  at  | 
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poTerty  of  meD  of  letters.  The  Eufkih  lioldt  up  to  ridicnle  ivids 
in  long  pedigreoe.  '^It  were  better  to  be  the  eon  of  Thersltct  ud 
able  to  wield  the  arms  of  Achillee,  than  to  have  Achilles  for  siie 
and  be  a  Tberiitee  oneself :  * 

MaIo  pater  tlbl  Mi  Th«nitM.  dttnuaodo  to  ak 
^^kbu  ■linlU*  ValcaiilMiiM  tnu  ctpMPM, 
Qoaai  te  Therallc  ■iuUnn  pradiKiA  Achllk*. 

The  Ninth  treats  of  vices  common  in  the  time  uf  Juvenal  Tht 
theme  of  the  Ttnth  is  the  **  vanity  of  human  wishes.**^  It  Is  shows 
that  what  seems  to  bo  best  is  often  worst,  and  that  men  know  not 
what  is  really  best  for  them.f  lliey  are  often  ruined  if  the  gidi 
take  them  at  their  word : 

Evrrtere  donos  totu  o|itaatibni  Ipik 

JH  iMilMt  nudtim  toc*i  Mcfttim  pHwHiir 

MIUUa. 

llie  Eleventh^  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  a  friend  to  a  siin|ile 
pinner,  holils  up  to  ridicule  the  prevalent  luxury  at  table.  TIn 
Twelfth  celebrates  the  safe  return  of  a  friend  from  a  voyage,  sod 
describes  tlie  i^erils  of  the  ocean ;  it  also  satirises  fortune-huutcn 
(eaptatorti)  who  pay  court  to  the  rich  and  childless.  Tlio  7^<f- 
Uenik^  a  consolation  to  a  certain  Calvinus  who  liad  been  dieatcd  of 
ten  scstortia  (£80),  is  full  of  Stoic  doctrines  epignunmatically  ex- 
]ire8Sod.  Calvinus  is  admonished  that  such  crimes  are  the  onkr 
of  the  day,  iwrjury  is  general,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  raise  sn 
outcry  for  such  a  trifle ;  besides,  only  small  minds  desire  revenge, 
it  is  a  feminine  wcakncM : 

Qul|>tw  nilnuU 
Semper  et  InRnni  eat  antml  ekiKukiue  vulaptM 
Ulllu :  cuotlnuo  tic  ouUiKe  quod  vlodlct* 
Nemo  magU  (aiMlci  quaui  femina. 

Odvinns  is  bidden  to  leave  his  false  friend  to  his  own  devioei. 
for  he  is  not  likely  to  stop  at  the  first  crime  and  will  probably 
sooner  or  later  come  to  a  bad  end.  The  FourUetith  eoUurgcs  on  tbc 
theme  that  children  learn  vice,  and  especially  avarice,  from  tbe 
example  of  their  parents,  'ilie  Fifteenth  describes  a  qusnvl 
between  Ombi  (Kum  Ombu),  and  Tcntyra  (Denderah)  In  Uifrr 
Egypt,  at  a  religious  fesst  held  by  the  Ombites  and  interrupted  by 
the  Tentyrites.  The  latter  were  put  to  flight,  and  one  of  them  wai 

•  Dr.  Johnaoo  Imitated  It  imderthU  title,  i        That  tbey  ne  flndes   la  Mr  dnife 

t  0  JuTcnall  lord,  trae  la  th/  aenteoce  I  offence. 
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caugbt  and  devoured  by  the  OmbltM.^  TIm  BiaUmiUh  dMtohet 
the  adTaotagee  of  a  loldier's  life. 

1*he  Seventh  satire  U  ioterettiug  and  important  for  literary  biitory 
and  deeervet  siiecial  notice  in  this  place.  Tlie  bullc  of  it  scema  to 
IiAve  been  written  nnder  Trajan,  but  the  introduction  to  have  been 
added  in  the  roi;^  of  IIadriao»  under  wlioee  auapicee  poetry  and 
€»ihcr  atudiea  are  described  as  reviving : 

Kl  fiiet  tc  ntlo  andloruw  lo  Cmmn  ImIib. 

Hitherto  men  of  lettcra  have  been  forced,  in  order  to  support  iife^ 
to  engage  in  the  meanest  pursuits.  The  poets  have  had  no 
Maecenas  to  iiatronise  them ;  tlie  most  a  rich  man»  who  pretends 
to  liavo  a  taste  fur  iNjetry,  will  do  is  to  lend  a  dusiy  and  inconvenient 
ixiuin  for  tlie  |}oet  to  give  a  recitation,  and  send  his  freedmen  to 
Alifiland.  The  best  poets,  like  Statins,  IumI  to  write  verses  to  order 
fur  the  stage  in  order  to  get  a  living.  The  historians  are  worse  off 
than  the  poets ;  thtir  task  is  more  laborious,  and  they  get  less. 
Who  will  give  an  historian  as  much  as  one  would  give  to  the 
acimtriHi  f  who  reads  aloud  the  daily  chronicle  ? 

Qttk  (Ubii  htoUMloo  4UMt«tMi  darti  «cU  lefMrtl  r 

Tlio  rhetoricians  were  miserably  fKiid  too ;  the  profession  of  a 
rouafe-iuaster  was  far  mora  lucrative,  llich  Quintlllan  was  quite 
an  excefHioii. 

The  (act  that  so  little  encouragement  was  given  to  poetry  by 
Trajan  may  have  betn  partly  the  cause  why  there  were  no  dlstin- 
icuished  poets  in  his  reign,  with  the  exce|>tion  of  Juvenal  himself. 
There  were  a  fvw  of  K*8h  note,  and  known  to  us  only  by  name. 
Caninius,  who  set  himself  to  the  task  of  an  epic  on  the  Dadan 
war  of  Trnjnn,  and  Pahsknkus  Paullus,  who  wrote  elegies,  figura- 
tively "  in  the  house  of  FroijertiuM,**!  may  be  mentioned. 

§21.  The  most  striking  literary  figure  of  Trajan's  prindpate, 
and  one  of  the  greatent  liistorians  of  the  world,  was  CoBMKLiua 
Tacitus.  In  a  history  of  the  early  Empire  he  and  his  works  claim 
■in-cial  attention,  because  his  writings,  so  fares  they  have  been 
|iro.<ervetl  to  us,  are  our  chief  authority.  We  have  to  thank  him  for 
nuitft  of  the  details  which  we  know  about  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Clamlius,  and  Nero,  ainl  about  the  civil  wan  which  followed  Nero*s 
death.  If  his  works  had  been  entirely  preserved,  he  would  have 
bcf'U  our  main  guide  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of 


•  TIm  9ctm  Is  ttnllktty,  m  Tentxra 
•Ml  OiuU  were  aepaimt*!  bjr  aateUnct  vf 
iMmUr*. 

•••  An  ActmmHui  t*^d  ovt  Um  Mia 
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Domitian.  It  b  becauie  large  portkmt  of  hit  writings  hm  htm 
lott  that  we  are  80  iU-informed  about  the  hiflory  of  Galigiik  and 
that  of  the  FkTian  Kroperurt. 

Of  the  life  of  Tacitus  ^  we  Icnow  little.  He  was  born  abuot 
64  A.D. ;  and  in  his  early  years  studied  jurisprudence  and  rhetoric. 
Ho  went  through  the  onlinary  senatorial  caroert  beginnin^c  as 
military  tribune  under  ycs|«slan,  becoming  quiustor  under  Titus^ 
AMlile  (or  tribune),  and  then  |>ra*tor  (in  88  a.d.)  under  IVxnittan. 
While  prsetor,  he  was  also  one  of  the  quindccim  viri^  to  wIimh  the 
care  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  entrusted.  We  have  already  seen 
that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Agriook.  After  the  return  oC 
Agrkola  to  Itome,  Tacitus,  probably  in  the  year  90,  obtained  a  post 
in  the  |>rovinces,  either  as  ksgatus  of  a  legion  in  I^uwcr  Qvnnsiiy  or 
as  governor  of  Delgica,  and  was  absent  frum  llume  for  four  years, 
during  which  his  father-in-law  died.  Under  Xerva  in  98  aj>u 
he  was  iiromotod  to  the  consulship.  Of  the  rest  of  hit  life  we 
only  know  that  he  was  occupied  with  his  great  historical  works. 
It  seems  possible  that  his  death  took  phM»  in  the  first  years  o^ 
Hsdrisn. 

f  22.  'Jlie  works  of  Tacitus  which  have  come  down  to  us^  wliolly 
or  |iartiolly,  are  five  in  number : — 

(i)  His  etirlicst  work — a  consequence  of  his  rlictorical  stodiea— 
was  the  Dialoijuu  de  oratoribu$  t  which  |)urlui|is  ai>peared  suoo  after 
80  A.D.  The  dialogue  is  supposed  to  have  taken  |ilace  in  the  sixth  year 
uf  VesiMsian  (75  a.d.),  and  the  speakers  are  the  most  celebrated 
rhetoricians  and  men  of  letten  of  that  time,  including  CtiriatisM 
Matcmus,  Vipstanus  Mcssallo,  Afier,  and  Julius  SoctindusL  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  trace  and  explain  tlie  declme  of  oratory 
umUsr  the  Empire.  Tlie  causes  which  he  assigns  are  both  political 
and  social;  and  in  this  earliest  work  the  republican  syuiiKithici 
and  onti-imperiol  bias  of  the  author  can  Iw  seen  pUiol}-.  It  alw 
exhibits  the  same  ]wychological  acuteness  and  the  same  skill  n 
Miying  sliaq>  things,  which  are  distinguishing  morks  of  his  his- 
torical works.  In  point  of  style,  he  is  under  tlie  iuflaenoe  of 
Cicero. 

(2)  The  next  compusition  of  Tacitus,  the  **  Life  and  Charmctcr  of 
Julius  Agricob,"  hin  father-in-law,  has  been  atruody  noticed  is 
connection  with  Agricula*s  work  in  Britain.}  It  was  written  ml  the 
beginning  of  Trajun's  nigu.  The  influence  of  Sallust  is  cous|>ictioiM 
and  the  very  fonn  of  the  work,  as  a  historical  monograidi,  re- 

•  ]|fci|irmoiDeDfciuiiccrtslti;pnMll>ljr  I  f  Svom    Urt    dmlcU    \ht    TmUvm 

PubliM.    Tlier«  to  nu  goud  gruuiHl  tvr  aatbunililp,  bai  It  to  bov  gfrntmUj  •<• 

Mi|ipuiiltig  bin  W  Imv«  beto    Imni  «t  nlucd. 
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acmblet  tlie  Gntiline  and  Jugurtba.     The  tame  influence  it  alio 
evident  in 

(3)  the  OermmiUt  wlilcli  appeared  in  tlie  tame  ycar»  and  of 
wliicli  some  account  lias  already  been  given.^  It  was  the  result  of 
the  researches  which  the  author  had  liccn  making  for  some  years 
bnck  with  a  view  to  a  Urge  historical  work»  but  which  he  now 
IMibliHhod  in  a  seiiarate  form  ik  jfropo9  of  the  work  of  Trajfln  on  the 
Ithiue.  In  describing  the  manners  and  institutions  of  German 
cummunities,  Tacitus  cannot  renlst  |K>inting  ooinparisuns  between 
the  simplicity  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  corniption  of  Itoman 
civiliNation.  lie  remarks,  for  example,  that  **  good  maunera  are  of 
more  avail  there  thau  good  laws  elsewhere,"  and  that "  there  no  man 
lauj^hs  at  vices.**  t  But  It  is  absurd  to  supix)se,  as  some  have  done, 
that  the  book  was  written  merely  as  a  hit  at  Rome. 

(4)  The  I/ittori»,  consisting  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  Books 
was  written  under  'J'rajan  and  embraced  the  |;eriod  from  the 
elevation  of  Oalba  to  the  <lonth  of  Domitian.  Unluckily,  only  the 
first  four  Books  and  |iart  of  tlie  fifth  have  come  down.  These  are 
taken  up  with  the  events  of  Gf)  and  70  a.d.  Owing  to  tbe  loss  of 
I  ho  litter  Ikxiks,  our  knowledge  of  the  reign  of  the  Flavian  Em- 
|icrors  is  very  fragmentary;  and  this  loss  is  especially  to  be 
n*;;retted  as  the  author  was  a  contemtiorary  of  the  events  about 
which  he  wrote. 

($)  The  *"  Annals**  (entitled  •"  From  the  death  of  the  Divine 
Augustus**)  was  likewise  written  under  Trajan,  and  was  published 
liotwceii  115  and  117  a.d.  it  embraced  the  i)eriod  between 
Augustiu  and  Galba,  (U'-OH  A.n.),  and  as  the  material  is  arranged 
chroiiol«»gically,  all  the  variutui  events  of  each  year  being  (with  few 
oxa*ptions)  gruu]ied  together,  the  work  in  designated  by  the  author 
himself  as  Aunate$.  The  first  six  Books,  which  contain  the  reign  of 
'Hberius,  are  extant,  with  the  exception  of  the  greater  part  of  Book  v. 
The  next  Books  (vii.-x.  and  a  |H>rtion  of  xi.X  which  com|)riscd  the 
reign  of  (Sains,  and  the  first  years  of  Claudius,  are  lost.  Books 
xii.-xv.  and  a  jiart  of  xvi.,  bringing^  us  down  ttf  the  year  GO  a.d., 
are  preMerve«l ;  but  the  end  is  lost,  and  it  is  not  certain  of  how 
many  Books  the  work  ori'iiually  cousrsted. 

Tacitus  had  made  further  plans  for  historical  work,  but  they 
were  not  carrie«1  out.  lie  intended^  If  he  hrnl  lived,  to  lead  up  to 
his  Jnuali  by  a  work  on  the  ))rinciisi(e  of  Augustus,  and  also,  at 
the  other  extremity,  to  continue  his  Histories  by  u  work  on  the 
]vrinciiiat4*s  <»f  Xerva  and  Trajan.    If  these  designs  hatl  been  exe* 

•  fVr  abov^.  ClMip.  XXIII.  4  S.  I  TitlA  riUet.    Kiicli  hlu  st  Home  occsr  la 

t  Cap.  If :  riiw  Uil  twul  tunttn  vtAeni    Aluiwt  ever/  cbapur. 
tfUini  HUM  Iwim'  legft;  and  Nemo  llUc  | 
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cated,  b«  nould  ha?«  eo?«r6d  Um  wbole  imperial  period  doim  to 
IhedctthofTn^ 

12a.  Tlie  poiitictl  tympftthiee  of  Tiidtiia  penetrate  hit  wbok 
work»  and  while  thej  giTe  it  much  of  it«  literary  flavour,  thej  alio 
dimiDlah  ita  historical  value.    He  was  an  aristocrat  in  his  riewi^ 
sympathised  with  the  senate  of  the  Ilepiihlic»  and  diidikcd  tlie 
imperial  constitution.    Although  his  common  aense  obliged  him 
to  confess  that  the  RmiNro  was  a  necessity,  it  was  a  nccesdty 
agaimt  which  his  licart  revolted,  and  which  the  events  which  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  in  the  hut  years  of  Doinitian  rcmlercd  still  mofD 
odious  to  liim.    It  was  a  cniamity,  he  tliought,  duo  to  tlie  angrr  of  | 
the  gulH  against  the  Homnn  state.    I  lis  historical  works  are  written 
to  arraign  tlie  Empire,  and  ho  sees  everything  in  tlie  worst  ligiit,  { 
even  if  he  docs  not  intend  to  misrepresent.    We  have  alrcaily  Mcea 
liow  lie  sets  up  Germanicus  as  a  foil  to  Tiberius,  ami  Corhiilo  w  a 
foil  to  Nero.    The  aggressions  of  the  Kinix^rors  on  tlie  funetiont 
of  the  senate  are  crimes  in  his  eyes ;  and  he  rrganis  tlie  Hoinsn 
world  as  in  a  state  of  servitude.    Yet,  ou  the  other  haml,  he  despiiwd 
the  vain  talk  about  liberty  by  which  such  men  as  Ilelvidius  Priscus 
courted  martyrdom ;  and  he  laid  down  the  principle  tliat,  Koriog 
monarchy  to  bo  a  necessity,  we  sliould  **  pray  for  good  Knipcron 
and  put  up  with  whatever  kind  we  get."  * 

Connected  with  his  |)rejudico  in  favour  of  the  senate  is  bii 
prejudice  in  favour  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Ue  tolerates  the  proviocct,  I 
but  takes  no  iuterest  in  them,  and  has  not  the  slightest  concefitioo  | 
that  their  needs  justified  the  Empiro.  In  estimating  the  woric  of 
an  Emperor,  the  character  of  his  firovincial  administration  would 
have  small  weight  with  Tacitus,  who  thinks  far  more  of  a  disturb- 
ance in  Rome  than  of  distant  events,  aflectiiig  a  whule  cuontr)*. 
With  these  narrow  and  old-fashiunoil  views,  he  was  unable  to  m« 
the  true  significance  of  the  Empire,  on  which  he  ]x>ndered  so  mudi, 
and  on  which  he  has  made  many  acute  ob8er%'ations.  Ilts  hck  uf 
interest  in  |)rovincial  matters  affects  his  history  in  another  way 
which  is  much  more  irritating.  It  makes  him  indiffcront  to  »i^ 
graphical  details ;  and  thus  it  is  often  hopeless  to  follow  on  tlic  nap 
his  vague  descriptions  of  warfare  in  Britain,  Germany,  Armenia,  ur 
llirace.  Like  Livy,  he  cared  little  for  historical  research,  ami  ^m 
far  more  concerned  with  the  form  than  with  the  matter  U  h'u 
work,  llie  military  jKirts  of  his  history  are  generally  judged  to  Ic 
untrustworthy. 

Yet  in  spite  of  tlieae  faults  Tacitus  is  always  rcgardeil  as  one  of 
the  greatest  historians.  This  is  mainly  due  to  his  excellence  as  su 
artist  in  style.    lie  wrote  for  effect,  an«l  he  was  ready  to  ttcrifice 

•  itt$torie»,  Iv.  «. 
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IacU  to  art.  lib  ptciuro  of  Tiberius  is  a  great  literary  achieTo- 
ment*  but  at  the  expeoie  of  historical  truth.  Ilis  worlc  abounds 
In  tdliog  epigrams,  aiKJ  in  acute  and  cynical  observations  which 
•how  great  psychological  insiglit.  Many  of  his  phrases  liave  be- 
oomo  fiuniliar  quotations,  such  as  omiie  ignoium  pro  mirifico; 
maior  tx  longin*fuo  rtveretiiia.  His  style  is  eoociso,  but  always 
dignified  and  cohl,  never  passionate  or  declamatory.  Ilis  points  of 
contact  with  his  contemporaries  should  be  observed.  In  bittemcss, 
in  his  view  of  the  degeneracy  of  society,  in  writing  for  eHect,  he 
resembles  Juvenal ;  while  in  his  taste  for  pointed  epigram  he  shows 
that  ho  belongs  to  the  same  a^^o  as  the  court*])oet  Martial.  * 

§  21.  VuHYf  the  Younger,  belongcil  originally  to  the  family  of  the 
Cfccilli,  which  was  settlcil  at  Comum  (Como),  in  tmns-Padsne  Italy. 
IHh  father  was  L.  Ocilius  Cilo,  and  bis  own  name  before  adoption 
was  proliably  P.  Cnx^ilius  Secundus.  lie  was  eighteen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  79  a.d.,  so  that  he  must  have 
Ijccn  bom  aljoiit  CL  a.d.  During  his  boyhood  there  was  no  scliool 
at  Gomum,  but  he  was  taught  well,  and  wrote  a  Qrook  tragedy  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  On  his  fatlicr's  death,  he  was  placed  under 
the  guanliansliip  of  Verginius  Rufus,  ami  was  presently  sent  to 
llome  Ui  finbli  his  education,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Quint  ilian  in  rhetoric.  But  it  was  the  young  man's  uncle  on  tlie 
mother's  side— C.  Ilinius  Secumlus,  whom  we  have  alremly  met — 
who  exerciiHxI  most  influence  on  his  studies  and  his  future  career, 
lie  and  his  mother  were  staying  with  his  uncle  at  Misenum,  when 
the  fatal  eniption  of  Vesuvius  took  place,  which  cauaetl  his  uncle's 
ileatli.  llic  young  Ckocilius  was  adopted  by  his  nnclc's  will  into 
the  IMinian  family,  and  henceforward  his  name  was  C.  Tlinius 
Cji'cilius  SecunduM.t  A  year  later  Pliny  fileadeil  his  first  cause 
before  the  court  of  the  centnmviri  in  the  Basilica  Julia.  Soon  after 
this  he  was  apjHiinteil  one  of  the  tlecetnviri  $ilUibu$  tti(/ieati(/ii,  who, 
by  a  regulatitm  of  Augiutus,  pri'Hidctl  over  t)ie  centum  viral  court, 
uiuler  tlie  general  ctmtrul  of  a  prn*tor.  He  next  became  a  military 
tribune  of  the  legion  III.  Gallics,  which  was  stationcil  in  Syria  (82- 
83  A.D.)  On  returning  to  llome  he  was  apixnnteU  a  ievir  of  the 
Human  knights,}  and  heUl  this  oHice  until  he  became  quoistor 
(|)rulialily  in  89  a.d.).  Ilis  next  step  was  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs 
(lOih  IK'aiuber,  (II  a.d.),  ami  he  was  |)romoted  to  be  praHor  in  03 
A.n.,  the  Km]«ror  having  disi^nscil  him  from  the  interval  fixeil  by 
llie  licx  Annali^.    In  this  n4>id  advancement  in  the  senatorial  career 

•  11w>ehlrrw>are4^whkliTMitnf  lined  •  RimUciui  SUoiiim{  aimI  VIpttMiut  Mcs* 

tor  UU  blirtorlral  works  were  :  tlic  Acta  ialla. 

IHmrnn  An4  Acta  .«  HafNt  c"<^  above,  p|i.  I  f  In  Mrller  Unm  U  irouM  Uvt  bcm 

at.  1 1 )  *  ^^  Biomtlim  of  A  ftrippliui,  and  of  C.  Pliuliif  SecumliM  GtvllUntiii. 
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Plinj  WM  lopported  by  hit  fanner  gnaidiaii  Yergiiiiut  RoIiml 
About  this  time  he  miocemfullj  aided  in  the  proeecntion  of  a  \wf^ 
euniul  of  RiDtiCA,  but  this  action  seems  to  have  Injured  him  in  tlie 
favour  of  I>omitian.  The  death  of  tlie  tyrant  was  a  relief  to  him. 
Ho  had  been  already  appointed  prefect  of  tlie  mrarimm  miUUire. 
Kerva  promoted  him*  to  be  prefect  of  the  xrarium  Saturni  lilce* 
wise.  These  duties  so  much  cngrosscil  his  timc»  that  he  renounced 
pleading  in  the  courts,  and  it  was  with  much  difliculty  tliat  he  was 
persuaded  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  provincials  of  Africa  sgainKt  the 
extortionate  proconsul  Marius  Priscus  (100  a.h.).  The  aocnwrt 
wtro  snccenful ;  Murius  was  condemned.  In  the  same  year  lliny 
was  advancoil  by  Trajan  to  the  consulship,  which  ho  hchl  ia 
Bepteuibcr  and  Octolwr.  It  devolved  ujion  him  to  thank  the 
Emperor  on  the  first  day  of  this  oflico,  and  ho  did  so  in  a  l\thtgjfrie 
which  has  Ijcen  preserved,  and  which,  thouj;h  not  Interesting;  frum 
a  literary  yo\ni  of  view.  Is  of  «*rcat  historical  value,  as  it  gives  an 
account  of  the  acts  of  Trajan,  in  the  first  years  of  his  rci;ni.  In 
the  following  year  Tliny  was  again  induccil  to  act  as  the  aditwate 
of  provincials  against  an  oppressive  governor.  Ho  undertook  the 
cause  of  DnHica  against  Classicus.  Some  time  after  this  he  received 
the  honour  of  an  augurehip.  I  lo  had  given  up  his  treasury  apfulnl- 
ment  and  returned  to  his  occu|)ation  as  a  iileader.  He  iK*as  9^m 
appointed  curator  alvei  TtUrU  et  riparum  tt  doiicarHm  nrhit. 
Two  im])ortant  cases  occurred  In  10 i  ami  lOG  a.d.,  in  atnncctitin 
with  Bithynia,  and  were  successfully  oomludted  by  Tliny.  Tliii 
Icil  to  his  a|)|)ointment  (111  a.o.  proljahly)  as  a  siioctal  logatni 
in  that  province,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  tlnte  of  his  dciitli 
Is  unknown,  but  was  probably  liefore  115  A.n.  He  was  married 
three  times,  but  had  no  children.  Trajan  granted  him,  howwrr, 
the  iui  trium  liherorum. 

The  career  of  Pliny  Is  interesting,  as  it  Illustrates  how  ciiiztsi 
belonging  to  an  Italian  or  provincial  mimicipium  rose  to  tlie  higlicst 
oflUces  in  the  state.  His  letters  are  interesting  as  illustrating  ilis 
life,  opinions,  and  fcelln;<s  of  an  enlightened  and  generous  INiiitaB 
gcDtletiian.  Ihit  he  was  neitlicr  a  great  writer  nor  a  great  statci- 
man.  lie  could  discharge  meritoriously  the  onlinary  duties  of  a  i 
senator.  Ue  was  an  anient  reader,  a  careful  and  pleasant  writer, 
but  had  no  ideas.  He  was  rich  and  liljcml.  We  CimI  him  givin* 
)«cuniary  help  to  Quintillan  and  Martial.  He  rcmclieil  the  want 
of  a  school  at  Comum,  by  paying  one-thinl  of  tlie  salary  of  s 
teacher.  He  slso  gave  his  native  town  a  |Hiblic  library  at  the 
cost  of  a  million  sesterces  (C8000);  and  grantetl  half  a  niilli(« 
more  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  children.  Ilis  letters  i«vfe 
tliat  he  was  a  warm  friend,  a  loving  husband,  a  kiml  master  to 
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hit  ikTWi  and  thai  bo  alwAjt  honettlj  wiitbad  to  do  the  right 
tiling. 

The  Letters  of  Pllnj  eontiai  of  (1)  nino  Books  of  letters,  dating 
from  U7  to  100  a.D.,  and  (2)  the  correftpondence  with  Trajan,  (cbiefl j 
from  the  Ditliynian  porlodX  of  which  spedmens  were  given  in  the 
I»rece<1ing  chapter,  lliey  concern  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  show 
tlio  character  of  the  anthor  and  his  reUtlons  with  his  friends  in  a 
most  favourable  liglit.  lie  is  very  vain,  but  then  he  is  very 
csn«lMl.  Tbe  letters  were  written  with  a  view  to  publication,  and 
tlierofore  they  have  not  the  freshness  and  directness  of  the  letters 
of  Cicero,  who  was  Pliny**  model,  as  ho  tells  us  himself.  lie  owns 
tliat  bis  great  dcKire  is  to  be  remembered  by  posterity.  There  is 
oonMHiuently  a  f^rcat  deal  of  self-consciousness  in  the  epistles. 

Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  intimate  friends.  In  one  of  his  letters 
Hiiiy  tellH  a  story,  how  at  the  Clrcensian  games  Tacitus  sat  next  an 
nnkiiown  )«rsoit  who  entered  into  learned  conversation  with  him, 
aiKl  after  some  time  asked,  **  Are  you  an  Italian  or  a  provincial  ?  ** 
••  You  know  me,"  said  Tacitus,  **  from  your  reading.**  •*  Are  yon 
Tacitus  or  Pliny  ?  **  asked  the  stranger. 

f  25.  Ik}si«1es  the  Vanrgyrie  of  Pliny,  which  is  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  rhetoric  then  in  fashion,  wo  have  a  frsgment  of  a  diak)guo 
on  the  tlicnie  '*  Was  Virgil  an  orator  or  a  poet  f  "  (  VergUiu$  orator 
anjioetaf)  by  P.  Annius  Fix)bus.  An  African  by  birth,  he  had 
competed  under  Domitian  at  the  Capitoline  Agon,  and — unfairly, 
accoitling  to  himself— ha<l  not  been  crownod.  Leaving  Home,  he 
travelled  aljout  and  finally  settled  as  a  man  of  letters  at  Tarraco^ 
where  he  livetl  under  Trajan.  At  a  later  time,  he  returned  to 
Home  and  intercliangod  lljcht  verses  with  the  Emperor  Hadrian.* 
Fur  he  was  also  a  verso-writer,  and  some  small  fragments  of  verse 
under  the  name  of  Floms  have  come  down. 

The  work  of  Hyoinuh  on  the  jurisprudence  of  field-measnrtment, 
of  which  fragments  liave  come  down  to  us ;  the  treatise  of  SiculuS 
Fi.ACTi!s  i/c  couiUciomhin  agrorum ;  the  works  on  orthograjiliy  of 
Capcr  and  Vklius  Long  us,  which  belong  to  this  perkxl,  can  only 
be  nicntioned. 


Sect.  IV.— Greek  Litbratitrb. 

f  20.  The  growing  importance  of  the  Jews  in  the  Hellenic  world 
is  illustrated  by  the  circumstances  tlmt  two  of  the  most  important 
(Jreok  writers  of  tlie  first  century  a.d.,  whose  works  have  come 

*  It  k  gHMTftltjr  rappoMd  tbfti  PlonM  pocU  It  Uw  umm  m  Uw  mUmt  of  Um 
4UluS«t.    8ce  WltfV  i1M^  XXIX.  ^3.  n  \ 
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down  to  us  belonged  to  the  Hebrew  race.  These  were  the  hiitorian 
JoMi>hae  end  the  philoeophor  Philo. 

We  have  already  met  Flavius  JosEPUue  in  the  talc  of  the  Jewiih 
rebellion  under  Nero  ami  Yospaiiian.  Dom  about  37  A.a«  lie 
belonged  to  a  distinguislioil  sacerdotal  family,  and  on  the  mothci^s 
side  to  the  royal  house  of  the  Maccabees.  Iii  religion  he  inclined  to 
tlio  sect  of  the  rharisces.  Ho  first  Tisited  Roiiio  hi  G3  a.d.«  to 
defend  some  of  his  countrymen,  and  succeeilvd  in  his  object  through 
the  influence  of  Popixea.  The  part  which  he  playwl  in  tlie  bit 
struggle  of  the  Jews  for  indoitciHlence  has  been  already  toM. 
Received  into  favour  by  VcsiiasiaD,  he  lived  hencefurward  at  Rome, 
and  wrote  his  historical  works  there,  lib  iHirjiusc  in  writiug  wau 
to  nmke  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  the  hbtory  and  character  U 
his  own  people.  (1)  Tho  best  known  and  most  iutcrcsthig  of  hk 
writings  is  tlie  story  of  the  Jewish  war,  in  seven  Rooks,  which 
has  all  the  value  of  a  contemporary  witness  who  had  taken  |iart  in 
it  himself  and  been  present  at  the  most  striking  scenes ;  and  a 
witness,  who,  altliough  a  Jew,  was  able  to  see  tlie  Roman  as  wdl 
as  the  Jewish  side  of  the  question.  He  wrote  this  work  iu 
Hebrew  and  then  got  it  translated  into  Greek.  (2)  His^Jowidi 
ArclinH)log}%**  in  twenty  Books,  reaching  from  the  Creation  to  Neru, 
b  a  nmch  larger  work.  Tho  bter  books  are  very  valuable  for  tlss 
history  of  the  first  Roman  EmiJeit)rs,  and  in  Rook  xviii.  occurs 
the  earliest  notice  in  literature  of  the  founder  of  Chrbtiauity. 
(3)  Josephus  also  wrote  hb  own  autobiography  ("  Life  of  Flaviw 
Josepluu"),  and  (4)  two  Rooks  against  Ainon,  an  Alexaudrian 
granmmrian  w1k>  on  occasion  of  the  Jewish  embassy  to  Caligula  luil 
attacked  tlie  Jewii,  and  (5)  a  treatise  '*  On  the  Sovranty  of  RcasoiL* 

Like  Josephus,  riiiLO  of  Alexandria  also  ap^K^ars  in  iJoliticad  tt 
well  as  in  literary  history.  We  met  him  as  one  of  that  embowy  uf 
Alexandrian  Jews  which  waited  on  the  Emperor  Gaius  in  30  A.n^ 
and  of  which  ho  wrote  an  accoimt.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  uie 
of  the  earliest  who  attempted  to  combine  Greek  and  Jewbh  ideas  into 
a  philosophical  system.  On  the  one  hand  he  makes  Moses  s|^ 
with  the  lips  of  Socrates,  on  tho  other  he  derives  the  views  of  ViiiUs 
Heraclitus,-and  other  Ga*ek  philosophers  from  Mosaic  sources,  lie 
interprets  the  Old  Testament  allegorically ;  but  his  chief  in:i|iiratit4i 
is  drawn  from  Plato.  In  his  ta'atnient  of  PIlUo,  iu  whose  writings 
tic  finds  more  than  Plato  ever  dreamed  of,  he  is  a  |»rccimKir  of  the 
Neoplatonists. 

f  27.  P1.UTABCI1  was  born  at  Clneronea  about  40  A.a,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Athens.  Under  VeH|)asiau  ho  vbitod  Rome 
as  an  envoy  from  his  native  place;  and  seems  to  havo  won  tome 
influence  at  the  imperial  court.    Trnjan  granted  him  contuUr  rank, 
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and  directed  tha  govamor  of  AcbiM  to  %rtA\  himtelf  of  hit 
counaels.  But  the  favour  which  ho  enjoyed  at  Rome  did  not  induce 
him  to  quit  his  homo,  where  ho  lived  a  luippj  domestic  life,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  ago.*  His  attachment  to  Uocotia  was  a  feature 
of  his  character;  Ilesiod  and  Pindar,  as  the  two  great  Ikcotian 
fiuets,  had  always  a  s[«cial  charm  (or  liim.  lie  seems  to  liave 
occupied  Iiiinself  with  informal  teaching  and  lecturing,  as  well  as 
¥riili  writing  his  historical  and  philosophical  works. 

His  liiMtorical  woric  consists  of  the  "  Parallel  Lives,"  a  series  of 
forty-six  bio<;mphic8  of  great  Greek  and  Roman  statesmen,  groupcil 
in  ininut  In  every  case,  except  in  that  of  the  Gracchi,  a  Greek 
is  comiored  with  a  Roman.  This  way  of  setting  Greek  and  Roman 
history  side  by  side  was  natural  enough  in  a  Greek  under  the 
Kmpin*,  recognising  ^^le  greatness  of  his  com|uerors  as  well  as  that 
of  his  own  nation.  The  example  of  such  parallels  had  been  set  by 
Cornelius  Ke|ius.  In  some  coses,  such  as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
Alexander  aiid  Caesar,  the  comiiarisons  are  obvious ;  in  otliers,  such 
as  Pyrrhus  and  Marius,  less  striking.  In  most  cases,  Plutarch 
apiiends  to  the  pair  of  lives  a  formal  statement  of  the  points  of  like* 
ncss  and  contrast.  Resides  these  iiarollel  lives,  there  are  four 
single  biographies  of  Artaxerxes,  Aratus,  Galba,  and  Otho.  In 
compiling  this  historical  gallery,  Plutarch  thought  far  less  of  finding 
out  and  relating  what  actually  occurred  than  of  edifying  his 
readers  aiul  promoting  virtue.  He  has  no  iileaof  historical 
criticism;  he  is  much  more  at  home  in  ethical  dis({uisition.  He 
loved  anecilotcs  which  iK>int  a  moral.  The  consequence  is  that 
l»erlia]iii  no  ancient  history  has  been  more  popular  down  to  the 
|ircscnt  day  than  his  Lives. 

His  other  works  consist  of  numerous  essays  and  treatises  on 
various  subjectn,  chiefly  ethical,  and  generally  grouped  together 
under  the  title  of  Murulia,  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  tho 
**  Platonic  Questions ; "  coiitroversLil  iiamphlctd  against  the  Stoics 
and  the  KpicureauH,  and  against  suiwratitiou ;  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  myth  of  Isis  and  Osiris ;  a  large  number  of  sermons  on  moral 
subjects,  such  as  *•  Virtue  is  teachable,**  •*  Fortune,** "  Cheerfulness ;  *• 
a  physical  treatise  on  the  Face  in  tho  Moon  ;t  a  discussion  of  tlio 
<|uestion  "Should  an  old  man  take  |iart  in  iHiblic  life?  "    Literary 


*  lie  WM  Alive  lu  tlic  tlilnl  year  oT 
ilihlrUn. 

t  TIn^ii*.  Itmuuhm ;  l^ycurgun,  Numa  \ 
Sulua,  Vak-rluii  I' ubIlcuU  \  Tbenilstuclca, 
CMnillosi  I'M'Ickf,  Fablui  Maximiu; 
AlciblaJc*,  CurtuUnns;  TImoleoo,  XJaaX' 
Uw  l*MUiif  I  l^lupidAt,  Marccllus  i  Aria- 
UJe«.CaU>MiS|or;  ItUlopoeiDeD.  Flanitol- 
mm;  rfrrhva,  Marina i  Lyaauder,  Sulla} 


ditmnt  LncuUnsi  NIdais  Crawos;  En* 
iiicnefl,  Sertorlui{  ARt'Sllaua,  lV>mpe/| 
Alexander.  Omti  llioclun,  Cato  Minor; 
Agia,  Clcumencai  Tllicrliu  liraccliii% 
Galua  Gracclinat  Detnoatbena^  Cicero; 
liemclrtua  INiliorottea,  Antaiij;  Dioo^ 
llnitya. 
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questions  are  oonsidered  in  ''Tlie  Malice  of  U«ro(lotiui'*afiil'*A 
eumparison  of  Aristoplianef  and  Menander.**  His  dialogue  on 
**  Muidc  "  is  very  important  for  tlia  liistory  uf  ancient  music  aikl 
mttre.  Pcrliaps  the  most  attractive  of  all  Plutarcb*8  worlcs  b  tlie 
S^mpoBiaea^  in  nine  Doolcs,  containing  discussiuns  on  all  surts  uf 
subjects  iu  the  funn  of  taUetallc  llio  scene  constantly  diau)^^; 
the  8ym|iosia  are  sometimes  at  Athens,  sunMitimes  at  Home,  some- 
times at  the  author^s  house.  As  cxami4cs  of  the  qucstimis  dia- 
cuHscd  may  be  mentioncil,  tho  nmuber  of  the  Muses ;  tlio  grafting 
of  trees;  tlie  most  suitable  form  of  entertainment  at  table;  the 
alMtinence  of  Jews  from  pork. 

§  28.  Another  Greek  essayist,  oontcm|)orary  with  Plutarch,  wu 
Dion  of  Prusa,  in  Bithyiiia,  sumamcd  C!^rysoitof»os,*'guld-moutbcil," 
frum  his  eloquence,  lie  had  come  to  Home  under  Vt«|«sian,  bat 
fell  under  suspicion  with  Domltian,  ami,  banished  from  Italy, 
retired  to  the  north  shore  of  tho  Black  Sea.  Of  the  old-fashiuncd 
life  at  Olbia  on  the  Dorysthcncs,  of  tho  enthusiasm  fur  llumtf 
which  prevailed  in  that  remote  Greek  colony,  and  of  tlie  dan!>en 
whicli  constantly  threatened  Greek  civiliaatiun  in  thutw  nrgiuos 
from  the  Scythians,  he  has  given  an  interesting  accimni  in  bis 
**  Borysthenic  Discourse**  Under  Nerva  he  was  recalled  to  ItuiM^ 
and  when  ho  afterwards  returned  to  his  nalire  town  Pruici,  bo 
obtained  some  iirivileges  for  it  by  his  influence  with  Trajau. 
Although  Dion  is  counted  among  the  soiihists,*  and  went  about  ss 
a  rhetorician.  It  roust  bo  said  to  his  honour  that  ho  was  by  no 
means. a  typical  si)ccimen.  IIo  did  not,  liko  the  ordinary  suiJitit, 
Bacrifico  thought  to  expression ;  bo  was  a  deeper  thinker — iiKlincJ 
to  Stoicism— tlian  most  of  his  class,  and  ho  sometinun  makes  a  hit 
at  the  va^iid  sophistic  stylo.  Of  his  discourses  or  essays,  8c\*eiitjr- 
nine  are  extant,  and  many  of  them  aro  most  interesting.  In  tbe 
Akxaiidrina  ho  inveighs  against-  tho  extravagant  luxury  of  liiv 
in  Alexandria;  in  the  Olympica  ho  |ilaa's  in  tJie  mouth  of  Phidiai 
a  description  and  expUmation  of  that  sculi)tor*s  great  statue  of  Zcui 
at  Olympia.  In  his  four  discourses  on  monarchy  he  idcetclicsi,  ^ 
the  benefit  of  Trajan,  the  rule  of  an  ideal  sovran.  One  of  the  iwA 
]>]ca.Hing  essays  is  tho  Euboica^  in  which  an  idyllic  dc9cri|itiuii  it 
given  of  the  lifo  of  two  rustic  families  in  a  desolate  jiart  of  KuIhcs, 
and  a  counter-picture  is  drawn  of  life  in  tho  town.  Dion  aimed  at 
writing  pure  Attic ;  his  chief  models  were  Plato  and  Xcnufihon. 

*  III   Utcr  timca  ten  iKi|ibUt«  of  tbe  |  th«  t«i;  iIm   ArlttiOcs   llerodri^  ud 
lni)icrt«laKCW(rccuunted,ontlte«ti«lof(y  ,  11illu<ttnitu«. 
of  the  ten  Attic  cnutn.    Dkm  wm  one  of  . 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IXaCBJPTlON  OK  JUVKNAL  AT 

A<^UINUM. 
Tht  hMcrlpiJoo  on  the  tlur  of  Ores 
wklrli  Jiireiial  dedJcAlcU  at  bl*  Urtbptece, 

[CKKKJKI  SAfUVM 

III.  IV>|Vli  IVVKXAUt 

Tllll.  coil.  bKLMATAItVM 

II.  QVIXQ.  ILAMKII 

IMVI  VKNrAIIUM 

%'OVIT  bKMCA[VITl|]VB 

«VA.  rw. 
TWt  b  I  Otreri  Mcruni  iJt  intt«  JoniM 


JureiMlltTrllNintttClDlMttb  nelmal«nin, 
<lttunivlr  iiuinfjueniMlIt,  fUnen  divl 
VeaiHtnUnl,  vovli  dedkftvlCqut  sua  pe- 
cttula. 

An  the  oixllntrjr  legloMirj  cohort!  \md 
ttrefeiiii,  not  trlbuiMM-aml  we  Mtiully 
find  un  Inwriptlons  prrdecU  of  the  €okur$ 
/.  MmataruM  DieiiiluiicU— it  bM  teen 
qur«i(l<jac«l  whether  tribttnui  ft  nut  a 
lulMake  tiir  prte/tctui. 

The  ftiorjr  of  JuveiMrs  bantoliment  to 
ScutUnU  wciiM  to  have  arlM-n  froni  a 
rofifuiiloii  with  h't  luilitar/  service,  as  a 
jrouiif  mail,  lu  Uritain. 


^^lyt'^B^^!?^ 


t»eBcca  (so  called)  (frooi  a  Uut  In  the  AlMeoi  ai  XafOci), 
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ciiArrER  XXVI. 

THE  I'RIKCII'ATE  UP  HADRIAN  (117-1^  A.U.. 

§  1.  Th«  circumstances  of  Hadriairt  accession.  §  2.  Hadrian's  fitauly 
and  carver.  His  letter  to  the  senate.  §  3.  Hndriairs  iwrMMialitj. 
§  4.  Character  of  his  stjitesmanshiii.  He  abandons  Trajan**  |Hilic/  anJ 
surrenders  the  new  provinces  in  the  ea«t.  §  5.  New  id«.-u  vbirb 
mnric  Hadrian's  reign.  {  G.  Hmlriau  settles  affairs  in  the  ea»t  and 
returns  to  liome.  $  7.  Conspiracy  of  Avidius  Nitirinus,  Losia* 
(Quietus,  and  two  others  di:»covered  and  snppresseil.  $  8.  The  joumers 
of  Hadrian  through  the  provinces,  §  *K  Military  reforms.  §  Hi.  The 
S:irniatian  danger.  Q.  Marcius  TiirlMi,  cuinniaitder  on  tin-  ItanuU-. 
]^lea»>ures  fur  the  defence  of  Mu'^ia  and  iK-uia.  §  It.  l*efi'Bi-e  td 
1*aniuini.i.  {  I'J.  The  timca  traM-lhmuhiiHHS,  f  l.'l.  Britain.  I*r- 
tcription  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  §  14.  Hadrian  in  (iaul,  S|«iB,  aad 
Africa.  §  15.  Relations  with  Tarthia.  §  IG.  Hadrian  in  Grerrp. 
{  17.  HU  visit  to  Asia.    {  18.  E^^pt.    §  lU.  Jewi»h  rebellion.   §  I'V. 
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IMitiaa  tiiid«Micft  of  HfttlrUii'i  gorcnunent.  §  21.  iMiituUoii  of  tli« 
CoMvlar  Judgft  in  half.  AdnaiiiUtnUrt  Chungs  in  the  provincei. 
§  22.  The  organiMtion  of  «  dvii  senrict.  JncreaMtl  importance  of  iIm 
knighta.  I'likiiion  of  tha  Prortorian  prafacU.  §  23.  Xaw  organisa- 
tion of  tlie  iniiierial  coHMtfiuut,  Puaitioa  of  lawyera.  The  Peri>etual 
E-lict  §  24.  lia(lrian*>  rvlations  with  the  iK'uate.  §  25.  Financial 
aJinioisI ration.  {  20.  Lei^inlatiun  in  regard  to  hiarea.  Elinor  lcgis« 
iation.  §  27.  Buildingn.  The  Temple  of  Venua  and  IU>nie.  Tlie 
JJauaoleum.  §  28.  Hadrian'a  la«t  jeara.  Adoption  of  Verua.  New 
meaning  of  Ciaai\  Character  and  death  of  Verus.  {  t!9.  Adoption  of 
Titua  Antoninus,    f  30.  Uflth  of  liadriaii.    KeaulU  of  hia  priudjiate. 


SecT.  I.— TuE  Accession  ov  IIaduiah,  akd  tub  Cuabactkr 
OK  iiu  Reiqk. 

f  1.  KoTik'iTiisTAKDiKO  bU  advaoccd  age,  Trajan  had  gone  forth 
on  hin  great  coMtcrn  expedition  without  having  taken  the  pre- 
eautiun  of  nettling  the  suceeiwion  to  the  Princiixite  by  adopting  a 
aon.  lie  had  indeed  niado  it  cktir  enough,  by  various  marks  of 
favour,  thnt  he  designed  P.  ^^ius  Iladrianus,  his  rehitive,  to  bs 
bin  MucceiMur.  Perliaiis,  confident  that  ho  had  still  many  years  to 
live,  he  wiahed  to  postpone  as  lung  as  possible  the  act  of  adoi)tion 
and  did  nut  care  for  the  notion  of  delegating  to  another  any  iwrtiou 
of  tlio  supreme  power.  Or  ijcrhniw  he  may  have  thought  that  even 
witliout  the  usual  measure  of  adui>tion  the  succession  of  Hadrian 
was  suiTiciently  assured,  and  may  have  been  willing  to  leave  the 
Hcnate  to  elect  as  Princeiis,  without  any  apparent  constraint,  one 
wliu  was  not  the  son  of  an  Augustus  or  a  Ca3i:ar.  There  ifi,  certainly,  • 
little  rcoHun  to  supiioHe  that  he  had  not  himself  decided  on  his 
imccc}<sur,  and  Oiat  he  looked  furwanl  to  testing  the  merits  of 
ficixsible  camlidatcs  in  the  Parthian  exiicdition.  He  had  alreody 
shown  such  fuvtmr  to  Hadrian  that  tu  have  preferred  another  would 
have  inevitably  led  to  civil  war,  and  Trojan  could  not  have  failed  to 
fort*seo  the  n*sult.  In  any  cohc,  he  found  himttelf  hi  the  presence 
of  death  before  he  had  funnally  declared  his  will  on  this  Iniiwtant 
question.  Plotlna,  who  was  a  warm  supiwtor  of  Hadrian's  in- 
UrcKts,  seems  to  have  induced  the  dying  Emperor  to  sign  at  the 
hist  moment  a  «*  letter  uf  adoi)tiun,'*  or  at  least  signify  his  consent 
to  the  act.  It  was  rc'iKM'ted,  however,  at  the  time,  that  this  cod« 
sent  was  a  fictiun  contrived  by  Plotina.  Whetlier  genuine  or  not, 
the  letter  reacheil  Hadrian  at  Antiuch  on  August  0,  two  days 
befure  the  news  of  'J'rajan's  death  arrived,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tliat  it  reproaented  Trajan*s  real  wishes. 

.1  2.  The  family  of  Hadrian  belongetl  originally  to  Hadria,  a 
municii«lity  of  Picenum,  but  had  settkd  in  the  Roman  colony  d 
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Italiua.  Hif  iatber,  Hadritnui  Afer,  was  ft  first  coutin  of  Trajan.* 
lladrian  himself  was  born  at  Rome  (January  24,  76  a.d.).  lis 
entered  earlj  ujion  the  usual  official  career,  and,  after  tlie  vigiuti- 
virate,  became  a  legionary  tribune.  Under  Trajan  lie  was  iJComoCod 
to  be  quaestor  (101  a.d.)  and  tribune  of  tlie  rco|>le  (1(K>  A.D.).  Tbe 
Empress  Plotina  sliowod  marked  favour  to  liim,  aiMl  through  lifr 
influence  ho  wasiiermittcd  to  contract  a  marriage  with  Julia  Sahiua, 
tlio  grand-daughter  of  Marciaua,  Trajan's  sister.  As  Trajan  had  no 
children,  this  alliance  was  naturally  lield  to  be  significaDt.  In  tl»e 
second  Dacian  war  Hadrian  commanded  a  legion,  and  in  recoguition 
of  his  services  the  Emi^cror  {irfscntcd  him  with  a  diamond  ring 
which  he  had  himnclf  received  from  Ncrva.  lie  became  pnt»tor  in 
due  course  of  time,  and  in  lOB  a.d.  was  elected  as  a  siifToct  cuiiaiL 
About  the  same  time  he  was  apjiointcd  legatus  of  Lower  I'tommia. 
After  the  dcatii  of  Licinius  Sura,  his  influence  with  lYajan  diHibtleM 
increased,  lie  took  part  in  the  eastern  expedition,  and  in  117  ajx 
was  appointed  legatus  of  Syria,  with  an  extraordinary  mlHtary 
command  during  the  Emi)cror*s  absence;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  a  second  time  consul. 

On  receiving  the  nc>i^  of  Trajan's  death,  Hadrian  was  ]iruclainicd 
Imiicrator  by  the  soldiers,  having  secured  their  allegiance  by  \i€0- 
mising  them  a  donative  of  duuble  the  usual  amount.  Ho  tlitn 
wrote  a  modest  letter  to  the  senate,  asking,  as  the  adopted  sun  uf 
Trajan,  for  their  recognition,  and  excusing  the  unconstitutioud 
action  of  the  soldiers  hi  acknowledging  him  as  Em)ieror  before  bo 
had  been  elected  by  the  senate.  Although  there  ^x*ro  many 
members  of  the  senate  adverse  to  Hadrian,  no  opiiositiou  was 
organised  against  his  claim;  his  respectful  letter  iiruduccd  s 
favourable  impression ;  and  the  various  powers  which  belmiged  U) 
the  I'rinceiNi  were  duly  conferred  on  him.t 

§  3.  HadriAn  had  received  as  a  boy  an  education  in  Greek  Ivttcni, 
lierhaps  at  Athens,  and  he  showed  such  a  decided  leaning  tu  (ircek 
life  and  thought  that  he  was  jestingly  called  the  *' Uruokling.* 

•  TnO*n»w(») 


llidrUuiM  (I)  s  U1|<U  TnOauiM  (S) 

DunlU*  PaalltiA  =s  llAarUiiiw  (1)  ( 1 

MtfcUna        Triv)Mim  (3)  s  PUIm 

I  liuiicrator 

MatMU 

StnrlaBiM  ■  Pasllas  lladrUa  (3)  b  8*Uiia 

Im|ier«c<jr 

f  int  tMt  «m:  Imp.  Cm.  Dlrl  Tr^asl  t  Dlvl  Neme  mp,  Tnirnm  limMttm 
Attg.  poot.  nuuL  trlb.  pot.  cot. 
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But  his  interest  in  thini;8  not  Roman  went  further  than  Greece.  He 
woji  Attracted  by  the  antiquities,  the  mysteries  and  the  romance  of  tlio 
east,  and  studied  oriental  ))hilosophles  and  religions  with  curiosity. 
He  was»  in  factt  a  cosmopolitan,  and  liked  to  pLice  himself  in  touch 
with  all  the  various  races  aiul  creeds  and  institutions  which  had 
been  gathered  together  in  the  conii>lex  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Ho 
was  eminently  suitceptiblo  of  new  ideas^  and  must  have  been 
imiialient  of  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy  of  Rome.  It 
may  bo  readily  imagined  that  Huph  a  man  could  not  win  tlie  sym- 
lathy  of  the  iienato;  and  though  the  nobles  liad  to  cloke  their 
fcelingn  during  his  lifetime,  their  antipatliy  expressed  itself  after 
hhi  ilcath  in  detraction  and  calumny.  The  note  of  his  character 
was  a  certain  restless  curiosity.  He  desired  to  sec  all  that  was  to 
Ijc  seen,  to  know  all  that ,  was  to  be  known,  to  do  all  that  was  to  be 
dune.  Ho  visited  all  the  provinces  of  the  £m|4rc,  and  in  each 
lirovince  he  was  as  much  a  sightseer  as  an  administrator.  He  wrote 
|iuv(ry;  attempted  iiainting;  acquainted  himself  with  all  the 
systems  of  philuHophy.  it  accorded  with  hia  character  tliat  he  hod 
Au  extravagant  |iassion  for  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  The 
fwrsunality  of  this  **  searcher  out  of  all  curiosities*  *  is  indiciited  in 
his  countenance  as  we  sej  it  in  his  numerous  busts.  The  head  is 
bunt  a  little,  as  if  to  catch  every  sound ;  the  eyes  and  mouth  suggest 
the  quickness  and  liveliness  of  an  intellect  determined  that 
nothing  shall  esenjie  it.  The  tyfM  of  face  is  neither  Roman  nor 
yet  Greek.  In  the  gallery  of  imperial  busts,  his  is  the  first  umrkcil 
l»y  a  beard.  Whether  he  wore  it,  as  some  said,  to  disguise  a  scar, 
or  whether  it  was  ehnrocterisiic  of  the  "Greekling"  it  may  be 
rfganletl  us  an  outward  sign  of  a  now  tyjio  of  Emficror.  Hadrian 
had  his  faults  an«l  foibles  as  well  iis  his  striking  qualities.  Although 
lie  took  wide  views  as  a  statesman  and  a  thinker,  he  was  not  above 
|)etty  ambitiuns ;  although  he  was  eminently  tolerant,  ho  was  not 
Mtqierior  to  feeling  jealousy  at  the  merits  of  men  who  followed  as 
their  s|)ecial  calling  pursuits  iu  which  ho  engaged  as  a  dilettante. 
He  was  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  those  who  surrounded  him; 
ami  naturally  was  not  aUc  to  awaken  their  ounfidenco  or  engage 
their  aflfection.  1*lie  rlietorici;m  Frouto  says  that  he  regarded 
Hadrian  rather  as  a  gud  to  be  propitiated  tlmn  as  a  man  to 
bu  lovetL 

§  -1.  Hadrian  was  a  statesman  of  great  ability,  but  by  no  means 
of  tronHcendvnt  genius.    Indeed,  at  this  time,  there  was  little  6co[)e 


•  Curkwlutua    oconf tun     cxplurtUir  j  ibo  Unie.  **  w«  miM  that  wtHf  of  ftiin  i 
Crt^riulUui).    Senper  lo  onuiltHu  varlut     comiileletubunlinatloo  ofall  Um  facuHlM 
(S|«itlaiiX    Mtrivak  hM  w«H  renuriMd     to  a  ruUiig  Um  which  cx«lt  tiM  B«n 
that  In  IUilriM,M  in  other  grtat  men  of  >  uIcdI  into  a  minsf  fesiiu." 
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for  A  min  of  genlut.    Wbat  roakei  hUa  lo  remarkaUe,  tnd  kit 
rtigo  10  unique,  U  the  eireumstanco  that  he  crobodieil  and  rapns 
scnted  in  hii  own  peraoo  the  tcndcncieii  of  tlie  period,  and  reroikd 
and  developed  thotie  tendencies  in  his  policy.    It  rarely  ha|»pefis 
that  the  most  typical  man  of  an  t^e  is  selected  by  deitiny  to  be  a  I 
sovran.    It  happened  in  the  case  of  Hadrian ;  and  his  reign  derires  j 
much  of  its  peculiar  interest  from  this  coincidence.     He  was  not  a 
military  monarch ;  and  here,  conspicuously,  he  \va8  in  touch  with  his 
aj*e.   Tlie  Roman  world  wantcil  peace  and  re»t ;  men  did  not  yearn 
for  conquest;  and  the  military  |K>licy  of  'J'rajan,  however  itlauniUc 
it  may  have  seemed  from  a  theoretical  iioint  of  view,  liowevvr 
necessary  it  may  have  been  up  to  a  certain  point,  was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  time.     In  this  resi^ct,  Iladriiiii 
marked  his  position  clearly  at  the  outset    Hie  first  importnnt  act 
of  his  reign  was  the  surrender  of  the  three  new  eastern  provinces 
which  Trajan  had  annexed,  Armenia,  Me80|)otamia,  ami  Assyria. 
1*he  new  Emperor  thus  declared  that  he  regarded  Trajan's  oriental 
expedition  as  a  huge  mistake,  that  he  definitely  alMindoucd  the 
project  of  extending  the  empire  eastward!,  and  that  he  recurml  tu 
the  policy  of  AugUKtus.    It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  wiser  to  retain  Armenia,  while  abandoning  Mcsofio- 
tamla  and  Assyrin.    Dislike  of  Trajau*s  war  policy  as  a  whole  may 
liave  carried  Hadrian  too  fur  in  his  reaction.    It  is  even  said  tlist 
lie  contemplated  the  surrender  of  Dacia,  but  if  so^  he  was  wiso 
enough  to  abandon  tho  idea.    Dacia,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
Ronmn  colonists  had  taken  up  their  abode,  was  in  quite  a  diflerevt 
ixmition  from  the  annexations  beyond  the  Euphrates,  where  no 
Itoman  settlements  had  yet  been  nuule.     Of  resigning  Arabia, 
Trojan*8  other  new  province,  there  was  no  question. 

§  5.  This  first  act  of  Hadrian  struck  the  keynote  of  his  reign,  and 
inaugurated  that  remarkable  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  io 
which  the  Roman  world  enjoyed  a  measure  of  iicace  and  hai)|iine<ts 
which  it  had  never  enjoyed  before  and  was  never  to  enjoy  spiiii. 
The  thought  was  beginning  to  force  itself  on  people,  more  or  Icn 
consciously,  that  men  were  not  made  for  tho  state,  but  tlist  tlie 
state  was  made  for  men  ;  and  Hadrian's  policy  ex]iresi(CNl  and 
realised  this  thought  Trajan  had  lxH:n  tempted  to  make  tlie 
extension  of  the  Kni]»ire,  and  military  glory,  ends  in  thciuM'IveH; 
Hatlrian  regarded  the  defonco  of  the  fironticrs  and  tlie  luaiiitfnaiier 
of  the  army  merely  as  means  to  the  prosperity  (»f  his  siibjcctii.  He 
fully  recogni8c<l  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong  military 
force,  and  of  being  |ire|Kired  to  fight  in  case  of  iicihI  ;  ainl  lie  ilcvotid 
himself  to  the  reform  of  tho  military  service.  Closely  eonncctfd 
with  this  view  of  tho  state,  and  at  the  same  time  characteristic  of 
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hii  oonnopoliton  temper,  wm  Hadrian's  interest  in  the  provinces.  The 
importanee  of  the  welfare  of  the  prorinces  had  been  recognised  by 
Julius  Coisar,  and  had  been  always  a  political  principle  under  the 
^  Kin|iire.  Dut  Hadrian  sympathised  with  the  provincials  more 
thoroughly  than  any  of  his  predooessors,  and  really  felt  that  tlio 
provinces  were  not  made  merely  to  serve  Rome  and  Italy.  He  was 
himself  less  at  homo  iu  Rome  th.in  in  any  part  of  his  Kmpiro,  and 
hardly  a  third  |)art  of  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years  was  spent  on 
Italian  soil.  Ilo  maw  tliAt  personAl  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
tho  ruler  with  the  aflfairs  of  each  province  was  requisite  for  a 
souml  adininiMtration ;  and  his  Journeys  through  the  provinces  aro 
a  uiUquo  ami  striking  feature  of  hb  roigii.  His  other  great  work 
was  the  creation  of  a  civil  service. 

Wo  mufit  not  fail  to  note  that  in  the  period  of  peace  and  pro- 
sperity which  was  inaugurated  by  Hatlrian  And  continued  by  his 
two  next  successors,  a  great  social  and  spiritual  change,  of  deep 
significaoce  for  the  futuro  of  the  Empire  and  also  for  the  future  of 
tho  world,  was  being  accomplished.  The  process  was  silent  and 
.  almottt  escapes  our  observation;  but  tho  results  are  clear.  Tlie 
(  principle  of  humanity,  as  opposed  to  Roman  exclusivcness,  was 
becoming  widely  rccogii'sed ;  and  a  spirit  of  cosmopolitanism  was 
taking  possession  of  the  world.  Tlie  way  was  being  prepared  for  the 

(difTusion  of  Christianity.  This  new  spirit  was  injurious  to  the 
power  of  Rome,  but  advantageous  for  the  future  development  of 
KuroiKS.  It  helped  on  tho  decline  of  tho  Empire,  but  it  was  alio  tho 
beginning  of  the  transformation  of  the  ancient  into  the  modem 
world.    Hadrian  is  tho  first  great  representative  of  this  no^v  spirit. 

Skct.  II.— Hadrian's  Visits  to  tbe  PnoviycRS.    Militabt 
Rbfobms. 

I  (l  Tho  last  nkonths  of  the  year  (117  a.d.)  were  occupied  with 
ordering  the  aflfairs  of  the  east.  Tho  Parthian  question  was  settled, 
as  luis  been  already  soitl,  by  surrendering  Tmjan's  conquests, 
abandoning  tho  cause  of  Parthamospntcs,  and  reoogniiting  king 
Chosroes.  In  or^ler  to  retain  tho  new  conquests  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  increase  the  ormy,  and  tho  financial  condition  of 
tho  Empire  would  not  have  admitted  such  a  step  without  an  increase 
of  taxation.  Moreover,  under  Tmjau's  military  reign,  too  little 
Attention  had  been  |)aid  to  internal  administmtion:  Tlicse  eon* 
SMlcrations  aloco  were  sufficient  to  move  Hadrian  to  adopt  a  totally 
diflfercnt  iiolicy  from  that  of  his  fircilccessor.  Tho  dan^r  of  ex- 
tending the  frontier  may  have  alio  been  brought  homo  to  him  by 
the  rv\tiw\M  which  arrived  of  distnrbances  breakinjuout  \n.  remote 
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oornenof  the  mlm.  The  Drltont  in  the  hi  Borth»  the  Bermatinf 
OD  the  Deuiibe,  the  Moon  in  the  we^t  were  all  giving  signt  oC 
rebellion ;  while  the  rining  of  the  Jews  in  IHilettino  and  Libya, 
not  yet  oonipletdy  allayed,  was  in  itself  an  adrerte  oommmt  oo 
oriental  eziioditions.  IladriAn  probably  visited  Palestine  and  Kgy|it 
himself,  to  liasten  the  suppression  of  the  Jewish  revolt  which  »-as 
carried  out  by  his  able  oflicor  Q.  Marcius  Turbo,  lie  apiuinted 
CatiliuB  Beverus  to  the  post  of  logatus  of  Syria,  which  lie  hfl 
occupied  himself  before  his  elevation  to  the  Priiiciinte.  He 
removed  Lusius  Quietus  frou)  the  governorship  of  Judca,  and  sent 
him  to  his  native  land,  Mauretania,  apparently  in  order  to  qudl 
a  revolt  which  was  breaking  out  among  his  countrymen,  ihit 
Lusius,  who  was  by  no  means  well  disjNMod  to  the  new  Kniiicmr, 
and  disliked  the  change  of  i)oIicy,  showed  no  energy  in  crusdjing  tlic 
movement,  or  )iorhaps  cncoumgcd  it  At  all  events  Hadrian  found  it 
necessary  to  send  Turbo,  who  had  already  suppressed  the  Jewis  to 
suppress  the  Moors  also;  and  we  are  told  tliat  lie  "diDarmcil 
Lusius  Quietus.** 

Hadrian  travelled  by  way  of  lUyilcura  to  Rome,  wliich  he 
reached  early  in  118  a.d.  He  was  favourably  rcccivcil  by  the 
senate,  to  which  he  now  renewed  in  i^rson  tlie  rcsjicctful  overtures 
which  he  Iiad  already  made  by  letter.  l*lie  title  raUr  j«ilrU  waa 
oflcnd  to  him,  but  ho  refused  it,  on  the  ground  that  Augustus  had 
receiveil  it  at  a  late  period  of  his  reign ;  and  did  not  acce|it  it  until 
128  A.D.  He  celebrated  the  Parthian  triumph  of  Trajan,  tlie  image 
of  the  dead  Em|ieror  being  borne  in  the  triumiJial  car. 

S  7.  Hailrian  was  not  long  at  Homo  before  he  had  to  hurry  away 
to  the  Danube  to  meet  a  Sarmatian  invasion,  and  during  his  alienee 
his  throne  was  threatened  by  a  con«piracy  in  which  four  men  nf 
great  distinction  wore  imiJicatcd.  The  leailer  was  a  consukr  naim^tl 
Avidius  Nigrinus,  whom  the  £mi)cn>r  seems  Ui  havo  regarded  willi 
special  favour,  and  i)erha|«  intendeil  to  chooso  an  his  succcf^^ir  in 
tiie  Pnncipale.  Besides  another  consular,  Publilius  Celmus  two 
oflicers  of  high  military  re|Hitation,  OmieUiis  Pahiia,  the  cunqucror 
of  Arabia,  and  Lusius  Quietus,  who  had  already  dlsplayitl  a  di»k>ya] 
spirit  in  Mauretania,  took  imrt  in  the  plot.  Tito  irop1icati«iii  of 
these  two  gcncmls  su^gCHts  that  diasatiKfaction  wan  felt  in  military 
circles  at  the  peace  ]N>licy  of  the  new  Eiiqierur.  The  intciitiun  U 
the  conspirators  was  to  kill  Hadrian  when  ho  was  either  huntin*:  «< 
performing  a  sacrifice.  But  the  plot  was  discovercil,  sikI  the  senate 
showed  their  zeal  and  loyalty  by  ortlering  the  f<Hir  OHispiraUirs  to 
bo  put  to  death.  When  the  news  «if  tho  affair  rcachcil  lladriaik 
he  placed  the  conduct  of  aflfairs  on  the  Danube  fruntier  in  tbr 
hands  of  his  trusted  officer,  Marcius  Turbo,  and  h|u<iteneil  Ijock  u- 
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Romt  (AttgoftX  Ho  regretted  the  ezeontion  of  the  cnlprite,  which 
WM  Ml  unpopular  act;  and  altliough  the  senate  had  acted  without 
consulting  liini,  he  was  blamed  for  it  To  disiiipate  the  feelings  of 
alnrm  which  the  occurrence  had  caused,  and  to  show  that 
terrorism  was  not  to  be  the  policy  of  his  reign,  he  voluntarily  took 
an  oath  never  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  a  senator,  as  Trajan  had 
done  before  him. 

During  (ho  next  years,  Hadrian  seems  tb  have  devoted  himself  to 
iotcrnnl  rcronns  in  Rome  and  Italy.  In  119  a<d.  he  wus  consul 
fur  the  tliinl,  and  Ust  time,  and  in  the  samo  year  he  undertook  a 
{ourney  through  southern  Italy.  In  121  a.d.,  having  laid  the 
foumlntion-stono  of  the  Tcmiilo  of  Rome  and  Venus  (A|»ril  21),  he 
started  on  his  first  great  Jouniey  through  the  provinces.  As  ho  ' 
Intemlod  to  Ix)  absent  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was  necessary  to 
Icavo  tlio  control  of  Home  in  trustworthy  hands.  Tiie  safety  of  the 
city  lay  with  tl)c  commanders  of  the  ])netorian  guards.  Hadrian 
hail  not  full  confidcnco  in  Attiamis  ami  Similis,  the  two  prefects 
who  were  in  ofilco  at  his  acccssiou.  Attianus  had  given  him 
sui»|ort  at  the  critical  moment  when  his  installation  as  Prinoops 
was  iloubtful,  and  on  that  account  might  have  proveil  presumptuous ; 
whik)  Siuiilis  was  a  man  of  indo|)eudont  ideas.  Accordingly  thoy 
were  removed,  aud  Q.  Marcius  Turbo,  along  with  C  Scpticius 
Clams,  appointed  in  (heir  stead. 

f  8.  Hadrian  undertook  two  great  joomeys  through  the  provinces. 
The  first  liegan  in  spring  121  a.d.  and  ended  with  his  return  to 
Itoino  at  the  end  of  12G  a.d.  The  second  began  in  spring  120  A.D. 
and  ended  with  his  return  to  Rome  early  in  134  a.d.  On  the  first 
occasion  ho  visitcil  almost  all  the  |irovinccs  of  tho*  Empire,  both 
western  and  eastern.  But  on  tho  socond  occasion  he  only  visited 
tlio  eastern.  This  was  ]>robably  duo  to  tho  outbreak  of  tho  Jewish 
rebellion,  which  recalled  him  to  Judea  as  ho  was  retracing  his  path 
to  the  west  (131-132  A.D.);  co  that  at  this  point  his  second  long 
a1wc*nco  from  Ronio  ceaHcs  to  bo  a  provincial  tour.  Besides  those 
two  great  journeys,  ho  undertook,  in  tho  interval  between  them,  a 
Ifsser  journey  to  the  African  provinces  (128  a.d.). 

'l1io  exsct  route  of  his  first  Journey  is  not  in  all  respects  certain, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  as  follows.  Having  made  a  progress 
through  eastern  Oaul,  and  probably  visited  Lugudimum,  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  tho  province  of  Upix^r  (lermany,  and  tlienco  along  tlie 
nurtliorn  frontier  of  Rn'tia  and  Koricuni,  into  Pannouia.  Return* 
ing,  doubtless  by  a  diflfcrent  route,  through  theso  provinces,  he 
rraclied  the  Rhine  again,  procectled  to  Lower  Germany,  and  jiassing 
throiis^h  the  land  of  tho  Rataviani*,  crossotl  over  to  Britain  (122  a.d.). 
Having  remained  tliero  for  some  months  ho  returned  to  Gaul,  and 
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ifoiigh  the  w«tl«ni  nglont  of  that  country  to  Sfvun^ 
isitoil  Tarrtoo.    A  revoll  of  the  Moon  ioiliic«il  Iiim 
uretfuiia,  tbougU  tlik  perliaiii  was  not  {mri  of  hU  jvik 
d  tlunico  lio  went  on  to  Africa,  and  iMuubly  to  Libya. 
w  to  Asia  Minor,  ho  first  vUtitvd  tlio  citk*s  uu  tbo  cuost* 
ivclled  through  tho  interior  to  the  Eui>hrates  (123  A.n.). 
by  tho  coast  of  tho  Euxiuc,  ho  traversed  Poutuii  ami 
id  crossed  over  into  Thrace,  whence,  advancing  through 
ho  reached  successively  Kpirua  and  'Jliessaly.     lu 
\  A.D.  ho  arrived  at  Atlieus,  where  he  s|iLiit  the  whiter 
and  niado  a  tour  in  tlio  l*eIo|x>nnesuH  in  tlie  (ulkiwin-^ 
lenco  ho  returned  to  Itoine,  takiug  Sicily  on  tho  wsy 

d  Journey  began  by  a  second  vLtit  to  Athons,  whore  bo 
cr  winter  (120-130  A.D.).  Tlien  lio  ssiled  to  tlie  suuth 
\  Minor,  and  landing  in  Caria  ur  Lycia  tnivelhtl  tliroiigh 

Cilicifl,  into  Syria,  reaching  Antioch  by  Juno,  lu  tlio 
cr  ho  visited  I'aliuyra,  Judea,and  Arabia,  and  inouxikil 

to  Eg}'pt,  where  he  s|jent  tho  greater  |<irt  of  a  year, 
1  the  later  jiart  of  131  a.d.  to  Syria,  whonco  he  ifvt  out 
.  lie  was  then  recalled  by  tho  Jewish  avult,  and  sivut 
n  tlio  sceno  of  warfare 

i|)erial  visits  may  in  sonic  cases  have  been  burdcnsonie 
ivo  to  the  iM-ovincials  at  tlio  time,  but  thero  can  lo 
;hat  they  conduced  to  tlio  imis^ierity  of  tlio  subject 
}  £mi)erur  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  conditiou  ami 
ch  province,  and  al^io  tho  exact  im|iurtanoo  of  each  iu 
4ie  rest  of  the  Eiupire.  Wo  can  nut  trace  all  that  ho  did 
ctiuu  of  almses,  or  in  furthering  tho  ocunoinicul  interests 

which  he  visited.  But  we  know  how  ho  tried  to  secure 
usable  condition  of  peaceful  development,  namely,  the 
e  Empire  against  in\'ailers.  Hadrian  never  Itjst  Hi;;ht  of 
[lis  oiTii  in  |iroviding  for  it  was  exhibitetl  in  two  ways : 
iduceil  a  number  of  vital  refurms  iiitu  the  army,  and  tht 
stem;  (2)  ho  devcloiicd,  with  more  cuiisUteney  tluui 
L>r  before  him,  tho  metluxl  of  defending  the  frontiers  by 
;ans. 

military  reforms  of  Hadrian  went  into  tho  miuut^vt 
I  ho  may  bo  considered  the  origtuatur  of  the  military 
he  later  Empire.    His  changes  afTccteil  both  tactics  ami 

;  reform  in  tactics  was  the  introduction  of  the  phalanx, 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  but  an  improved  ferm.  The 
superseding  the  old  legiooary  battle-array  seems  to  bar* 
KHRK.  2  K 
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been  pfoved  in  roocnt  warfare.  Hadrian  directed  all  hia  offioen  to 
study  carefully  tlie  tactics  and  atina  of  the  barbarians,  Parthians 
and  Anneuiaus  in  the  cant,  Sarmatians  beyond  the  Danube,  Celts  in 
Britain,  llu  also  iutroduced  oriental  armour  and  bcavily-armed 
cavalry.  His  Uatavian  s(|uadrons  wore  so  well  drilled  tbat  they 
ouuld  swim  across  rivers  in  |ianop]y.*  ImiNrovements  were  niade 
in  tlie  military  engines,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  rapid  motion 
of  tlie  army. 

llailrian  found  that  the  discipline  of  the  camp  had  degenerated, 
and  he  s|icnt  the  greatest  i^ains  in  restoring  if,  and  made  it  stricter 
than  ever.  He  increasecl  the  number  of  centurions,  and  only 
allowed  those  to  bo  appointed  who  were  of  strong  body  and  good 
character,  lie  admitaHl  none  to  tlie  legionary  tribunate  who  were 
nut  of  mature  age.  Leaves  of  absence  were  rarely  granted,  and 
everything  tliat  could  liave  an  enervating  effect  on  the  soldien  was 
removed  from  the  caro|is.  But  notwithstanding  his  strictness  he 
was  very  ]iu|iular  with  the  men,  and  there  was  not  a  single  nmtiny 
throughout  his  peaceful  reign.  This  was  duo  to  the  fact  that 
}w  shaanl  with  the  suldien  their  exercises  and  privations,  whenever 
he  vUitfd  the  caniiiK,  and  afiuin-d  of  them  to  undergo  no  hardships 
which  ho  was  nut  ready  to  umlergo  himself.  His  dress  was 
severely  simple;  his  re|iast  consiHted  of  the  same  plain  foud — hird, 
chcvite,  and  sour  wine-— as  that  of  the  legionaries  themselves.  On 
the  march,  ho  used  to  walk  or  ride  in  full  armour  and  bareheaded, 
amid  the  snows  of  Caledonia  or  beneath  the  hot  sun  of  Egypt;  and 
never  made  use  of  a  vehicle.  Ho  concerned  himself  with  every 
detail  of  military  life.  He  used  to  visit  the  ambulances  every  day, 
used  to  atteiMl  to  the  cuiumissariut,  and  iusjiect  the  anus,  dress,  and 
baggage  of  tlie  si»ldiers.  On  coins  he  is  often  rc|>resentod  aii 
addressing  his  legions.  At  LaniUcsis  in  Africa,  where  he  founded 
a  new  cam|s  o(  which  the  prxtorinrnt  or  general's  quarters,  still 
staiHls,  a  ]iedestal  luw  l)een  found,  on  which  is  inscribe«l  a  speech 
which  he  deliveanl  to  legion  III.  Au{:;usta.  He  itroises  the  soldiera 
for  their  |ierformaiice  of  the  most  dillicult  exercises,  for  executing  in 
-  a  single  day  works  which  would  employ  others  for  a  week,  f<ir  their 
sliam  battles,  and  other  achievements.  Under  no  Em^ieror  was  the 
army  in  more  enicient  condition  than  under  Hadrian. 

In  regard  to  tlie  fleet,  Hadrian  iutroduced  the  regulation  that  all 
the  niariues  should  ^lossess  iu$  Latinum.    Thus  no  Roman  dtixcn, 
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whether  IImUah  or  pfovincial,  oould  eerve  in  the  fleet    The  aerviei 
was  ouly  open  to  thoeo  wlio  poeectBod  Latin  righta»  or  thuee  vhe 
.    posHeased  neither  Itonutn  nor  Lulin  righU;  the  latter  received  im 
Latiuum  on  entering  the  acrvioe.* 

8£CT.  IIL— Tub  Dkfbncb  op  tub  FuosmBoa;  axd  tub 

WBaTBBK  PttOVlKC£a. 

I  10.  Tlie  Sarmatian  races  which  were  iio]isiratcd  frum  cMh 
otiier  by  the  iirovince  of  Dacia»  the  Uoxulaui  uu  the  east  aiid 
the  Jaayges  on  the  west,  kei>t  up  mutual  oommunicatiuo,  and 
furmed  a  league  against  the  Emiiire  after  the  aoccssiuu  of  lladriaiL 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  is  said  to  have  been  Uiat  tbo 
Homan  guvcnimcnt  refused  to  continue  the  subsidy  which  Tnjan 
bad  consented  to  pay  to  the  king  of  the  Koxohiui.  The  barbarisms 
l>rubably  invaded  Dacia,  and  Iladriao,  as  we  Imve  seen,  vnm  uldi^ 
to  leavu  Home  shottly  after  his  arrival  and  take  the  tick!  agaiiuit 
them  (118  a.d.).  Although  successful  in  this  war,  he  consented  tu 
a  cumfioct  by  which  he  agreed  to  renew  the  subsidy  claimed  by  Um 
lloxoluni,  and  the  king  of  that  i)cop1e  received  Koman  citixeiiJiip 
and  became  a  Roman  vassal.  Ilucalleil  to  Homo  by  the  cunsfiiracy 
of  Nigrinus,  Hadrian  appointed  Q.  Morcius  Turbo  tv  a  sinxial 
military  command  over  both  provinces  uf  I'aimouia  and  Dacia, 
although  Turbo  was  only  of  equestrian  rank,  and  gave  him  the 
same  title  and  dignity  which  the  prefect  of  Kg}'pt  ixufsesscd. 

But  Hadrian  was  not  content  with  averting  the  [sx-vent  daii*^T. 
Ho  sought  to  guard  against  future  invasions,  un  the  one  IuumI  uf 
l*aimouia  by  the  Jaxyges,  on  the  other  liand  of  5Iu^  by  the 
Iloxolani,  and  with  this  view  constructed  lines  of  fortification.  The 
new  fortress  of  Troesniis  (Iglitza),  in  the  delta  of  the  Danube, 
commanded  the  route  of  iuviulers  coming  througli  UesKuabia,  ai«l 
'  formed  one  of  a  number  of  |i04ts  along  the  Euxino  ouast — Oik?<MK 
(Varna),  Tomi  (KilstendjeX  Troesmi<t,  'I'yras  at  the  mouth  uf  tlis 
Dniester,  Olbia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniei)er,  Pantica|Heum  in  the 
Tauric  ]K*ninsuIa,  between  which  constant  connection  was  kei4  up 
by  the  Pontic  tleet.  '  PauticaiNeum  was  at  this  time  under  tlsi 
goveiimient  of  a  Sarmatian  prince,  who  ^Hfofesseil  warm  frkudnhip 
for  Hadrian  and  the  Empire. 

It  is  Siiid  that  Hadrian,  in  order  to  jirotcct  the  jirovinces  scauh  uf 
the  Danube  from  the  chance  of  an  invasion  by  way  of  Dacia,  bfoke 
down  the  upjier  imrt  of  the  great  bridge  which  Trajan  had  cca- 

*  Here  nuy  be  tueotkHMil  Uie  liui>erUl    or  llwlri«o.    Tbe  iiuklkrt  of  tUs  a<fa 
budygiurd  enUtled    •quiiM    siMgularu  !  |Miie»teJ  mm  JMlimtiau 
dufftuti,  «imI  liuUtutcd  elUier  l>y  Tri^  I 
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•trocted  at  Turnu  Sovorin.  l*he  truth  of  thb  ttatoment  has  been 
questioned ;  but  it  may  havo  boen  found  that  tho  intefcouiio  be* 
twoim  tho  northern  and  fiouthcm  banks  of  tlio  Danube  was  still 
carried  on  chiefly  by  b^at,  and  was  littlo  facilitated  by  tlio  existence 
of  one  brid'^c,  and  the  Kniiwror  may  have  determined  to  sacrifice  it 
ruHnibly  he  substituted  a  drawbridge.  To  him,  jicrhaiis,  were  duo 
many  of  the  forts  which  protected  the  valleys  and  ijasses  of  the 
c^uitem  Cariathiaus.  But  though  lie  regarded  the  province  as  out- 
lying and  insecure,  he  did  much  for  developing  its  resources  and 
Kouionising  it.  Under  him  began  the  settlements  of  veteran 
soldiers,  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  mining  works.  Tlio 
nilniini^trtition  of  Dacia  was  changed  (120  A.D.)  by  its  division,  like 
P.innoi)ia  aiMl  llatda,  into  two  ihtovuiccs,  Up|)er  and  Lower  Dacia, 
governed  by  letjiUL 

§11.  Hadrian  busied  himself  equally  with  tho  dofcnco  of  Uio 
uii«ldle  Danube  in  rannonio.  It  was  here  most  conspicuously  that  ho 
pat  into  i»nu:tice  a  new  i»rincii)le  of  investmg  with  a  municiind 
character  tbe  most  imiiortaut  frontier  stations,  and  oombiniog  civil 
with  military  life,  lliis  was  easy.  For  not  only  did  many  trodes- 
I  voplu  settle  close  to  im^iortant  cain|)i,  but  tho  veterans,  after  their 
discharge,  used  for  the  most  |jart  to  remain  in  tho  same  place ;  and 
thus  were  formed  town  settlemeuts,  se|Xirote  from  the  cam^H  and 
known  as  canahm  or  "tlio  booths."  Trajan  had  tried  the  ex- 
|«;riment  in  tlie  case  of  Castra  Vetera  and  Ulpla  Novlomagus. 
lladrian  transfonneil  into  colonies  tho  two  head-quarters  of  tho 
trooiis  of  Lower  Pannouia,  Aqnincum,  which  is  now  the  capital 
of  llungary,  and  Mursa  (Esze/),  where  tho  Drave  flows  into 
the  Dmube.  In  Upiicr  I'nnnonia,  the  three  chief  stations  of 
legions  were  Vindobona  (Vienna),  Canmntum  (I'etrouell),  and 
Urigitio  (O-Szony).  These  he  converted  into  Itoman  cities,  as  well 
as  other  stations  of  less  renown.*  Viminacium  and  Nico]x>lis,  in 
Up|vr  Mccsia,  and  Augusta  Vindelicoruni,  in  Ihutia,  were  treated 
in  the  same  way.  lliese  cl:angcs  were  probably  inaugumted  during 
Hainan's  visit  to  these  regions  in  121  a.d.  It  is  al«o  to  be  observed 
tluit  be  tnmsfenreil  a  considerable  ])art  of  southern  Pannouia  to 
haly:  and  colonised  anew  the  Flavian  foundation  of  Sisciaon  tho 
tiaye.  Thus,  while  he  was  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 
lladrian  wm  also  carrying  on  the  work  of  llomanisation. 

1 12.  As  far  as  Uegina  Castra  (Regensburg)  it  was  only  necessary 
to  reinforce  the  natural  defence  of  the  Danube  by  a  line  of  forts. 
Kow  tho  idea  which  Uadrian  endeavoured  to  carry  out  systematically 
wai  to  sui>plemect  natural  defences  of  water  by  artificial  defences  of 

•TIk^  IkmtNUIIomi  of  IliOrian  are  |  epitbri  ••AlUui"  In  liwcriptloMt  e-f.. 
gcnrrtUj  Kcogntoca  hy  llielr  bcartug  Uie    Munkipium  JKYiMn  (\umuntuwi. 
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wall.  To  him  we  mny  attribuU  with  great  probahility  the  c 
tlon  of  the  Remap  wall  which  protected  th«  corntr  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  marked  the  Ume$  tran9'l>ammb(iam9u.^ 
IVajan  had  doubtlean  already  defended  the  ex]MMietl  regioQ  by  a  line 
of  forts,  which  IIa«)rian  now  connected  by  a  wall  which  can  atill 
bo  tmccd  from  the  Da&ubo  (a  little  above  KchllieimX  to  tlie  Iim$et 
tranB'Ithenanui  (near  Wolzbcim).  It  is  quite  poMible  that  i<irt  of 
the  line  of  wall,  running  southward  from  the  Main  and  boiinillng 
the  agri  Dtcumaitu^  may  bo  also  due  to  him,  ami  not  to  tlio 
Flavian  Eroporora. 

Tlie  (Germans  seem  to  have  given  no  trouble  in  this  reign.  f)ne 
tribe  accepted  a  king  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  In  his  progrcM 
through  Lower  Germany  Hadrian  finmdal  Forum  lladriani  in 
an  inland  close  to  the  Batavian  Lugtidunum. 

The  administration  of  the  two  provinces  of  Germany  was 
changed.  Hitherto,  it  will  be  remcmlerod,  their  legati  wero  only 
military  commanders,  and  the  civil  ndministration  was  in  tho  hamb 
of  the  legatus  of  Delgica .  1  lenccforwanl,  Up]ier  and  Lower  Germany 
have  each  a  legatus  possessing  civil  powers;  but  they  are  still 
financially  connected  with  Bilgica,  inasmuch  as  the  lielgtc  |in> 
curator  collects  tlio  taxes  in  tho  Germanies. 

1 13.  In  Britain,  which  ho  readied  in  122  a.d.,  there  was  much 
to  bo  done  and  some  cause  for  serious  anxiety.  Little  hold  oouUl 
be  kept  on  the  lands  beyond  the  Tyne,  which  Agricola  had  tried  to 
conquer,  and  even  south  of  tho  Tyne  the  Drigantes,  by  no  means 
wholly  subdued,  lield  out  in  their  strong  places.!  Ilie  Komsns 
sufTcrod  most  severe  losses  in  continuous  warfare  with  the 
Britons,}  and  the  IXth  legion,  which  hnd  been  in  the  island  since 
the  conquest  of  Claudius,  nna  annihikited.  It  was  repbccd  by 
VI.  Victrix,  which  had  hitherto  hail  its  quarters  at  CsKtxm 
Vetera,  ami  was  now  stationed  at  Eboractnn,  which  became  the  n»(«t 
iin^iortant  Roman  position  in  the  north.  Ilatlrian  took  the  field  him- 
self against  tho  barbarians  but  the  great  result  of  his  visit  to  rtritam 
was  the  elaborate  system  of  fortification  which  he  devised  to 
facilitate  not  only  tho  defence,  but  also  tlie  extension  of  the  imivincc. 
For  ho  did  not  surrcmler  the  design  of  occupying  tlie  nortliern 
half  of  Britain,  as  ho  had  snrrcndereil  Trajan's  annexaticnui  Wyotnl 
tho  Euphrates;  ho  did  not  intend  to  make  the  Tyne  and  S<ilway 
tlic  limit  of  tho  province.  To  complete  the  coiHiueHt  of  a  half- 
conquered  island  was  a  wiilely  diflcroiit  )tn»ject  from  advani^in; 
hito  tho  heart  of  a  vast  continent.    It  is  uncertain  how  far  wo  are 

*  Sc«ft(Mre,ClMp.XXII.  po.  |      t  Among  the  Ugaii  who   ■■ccttilfl 

t  Cf.  JiirciMl,  xlv.  190:  Dimo  M«a-  I  Affrlci»U  w^re  tb<»  or«t<ir.SalHi>«IJlK^lte 
Mruiu  alicglM,  cMtclU  Iklgmitum.  i  ami  tlic  Jarid  Ncratlns  34«f««ll«». 
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to  aeoept  tht  statement  of  a  emitemponuy  hlit«rlan,*  that  from  aa 
•oooomieal  point  pf  riew  Britain  was  quite  useless  to  Rome.  But 
the  Roman  government  efldently  con- 
sidered that  the  aequisition  of  North 
Britoin  was  politically,  If  not  economi- 
cally, desimblo.  Hadrian  saw  that  this 
end  could  only  ho  attained  by  a  slow 
and  metliodical  ad^nce.  Accordingly 
a  lino  of  fortificationis  on  an  immense 
scale,  was  drawn  across  the  islond,  from 
the  Tyno  to  the  Solway,  and  the  re- 
mains of  this  construction  constitute 
the  most  striking  record  of  Roman 
dominion  In  Britain. 

Tlie  Roman  wall— It  used  to  he  called 
the  Plots'  wall— Is  a  system  of  walls, 
earthworks,  fosses,  and  forts,  connected 
by  a  rood.    On  the  east  side  it  began 
ftt'^H  V      s.  **   Scgedunum,  whose  modem   name, 

li(0\  1 1    ^    in<7/s-eit#/,  reminds  ns  of  tho  fact;  its 

fit  J«  ''  i  "^^^t®"^  extremity  was  at  Qlannilianta 
^^  ^ -  *  *  (near  lk)wncss)  on  the  Solway  Firth. 
Its  course  was  stmlght,  and  its  entire 
length  about  seventy  miles.  It  con- 
I  sisted  of  three  parts :  a  stone  wall,  a 
»  series  of  stations  connoctcl  by  the  road, 
i  and  an  eartli-wall.  (1)  The  stone  wall, 
on  the  north,  was  from  six  to  eight  feet 
broad  and  neariy  twenty  feet  high. 
Turrets,  of  rectangular  f  sliape,  oceurreil 
in  It  at  unequal  distances.  At  longer 
SnterTals  (about  a  Roman  mile)  were 
fortified  gateff,  generolly  called  **  mile- 
castles."  A  fosse  runs  along  tho  northern 
a^  v^  \  ^;5| }  side  of  tlie  wall.  (2)  llie  earth-wall,  or 
^^^"^-vj  \  ijf  y^  vail  urn  t  on  the  south,  consiHts  of  three 
/^I^-tm  I  1  l^*^*  Itself:  a  aingle  mound,  a  fosHC,  and 
a  double  monnd.  Tlie  single  mound  Is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  foSKe  which  Is 
about  thirty  feet  broad,  and  the  double 
mound  Is  on  the  south.  Tlio  diH- 
tanoe  between  the  vallum  and  the  stone  wall  varies  considerably» 
but  Is  on  a  rough  average  about  120  yanls.    (3)  The  roml  runs 

•  Appl«n.  t  In  one  caw,  drcttlar. 
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bdtwMiitlMitoiiewail  and  the  Tallmn,  tm]  alonf  It  an  titiHUcd,  at 
viiequAl  dittanoeti  fourteen  htjgb  campe  (called  frmUmiwrmy 
Belonging  to  this  line  of  carope,  but  sitoated  at  a  abort  dIalMiee 
aouth  of  the  Tallum,  are  three  otben,  to  that  ve  muii  eooiit 
•eventeen  cempe  at  part  of  the  r  jstem  of  fortification.  The  best 
preserved  of  thceo  campe  are  BorooTicium  (now  called  Uouteateadt) 
and  Cilumuin»  where  the  memorj  of  the  Itoman  eite  if  retained 
in  the  name  "  ClietterB.**  A  long  and  continuous  itretdi  of  the 
atone  wall  may  be  seen  at  Boroovicium.* 

The  work  was  probably  begun  during  Hadrian's  vi^it  to  Britain 
(122  A.D.)  and  was  exocated,  under  the  direction  of  the  Icgi^tuf^ 
Anlus  Platorius  Kcpoe,  by  the  kbours  of  the  three  Britaimie 
legions  (II.,  VL,  XX.,);  while  the  other  military  serrioe  tern* 
]K>rarily  devolved  upon  detadiments  sent  from  S|sUn  and  Ufipef 
Qcrmnny.  The  auxiliary  troops  also  anisteil,  ami  a  krge  niuulirr 
of  inscriptions  bear  witness  to  the  fart  taken  in  the  Wiirk  by  the 
various  centuries,  and  cohorts,  and  aim.  Hadrian's  connectiou  with 
the  wall  is  commemorated  in  (he  name  of  the  second  station,  on 
the  eastern  side.  Pons  MWx  (Newcastle).  There  can  bo  little 
doubt  that  some  of  the  stronger  positions,  which  Ibrmed  (he  aitca 
of  the  camp^  ha^l  l)0cn  previously  occu|4c«l  by  Aj^rlcula  ami  other 
commanders  as  detached  forts.  This  consideration  will  help  to 
explain  the  inequality  of  the  distances  between  the  stations. 

The  si<]^ificance  of  the  wall  cannot  be  appreciated  if  it  Is  not 
observed  that  the  Brigantcs  were  not  yet  thoroughly  subdued,  a»l 
that  the  continuous  fortification  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  barrier, 
hindering  effectual  communication  or  co-operaticm  between  the 
enemies  to  ttie  aouth  and  the  enemies  to  tlie  north.  With  (he 
wall  as  basis  of  operations  tho  subjugation  of  the  northern  trib« 
could  bo  gradually  effected,  and  this  work  was  carrieil  do  by 
detached  ftirts  and  camps,  such  as  that  of  ^komcniura  (lli^h 
BocliesterX  north  of  tho  wall.  Tho  line  of  tlte  wall  was  crosseil  by 
roads  leading  northwards.  Tims,  Wading  Street  crosses  it  near 
Cilumum.  This  circumstance  alone  indicates  (hat  Hadrian's  ^iSi 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fronlier  barrier,  not  intended  U*  liei«attd, 
against  a  foreign  foe,  but  as  a  jort  of  huge  elongateil  camp 
establishod  in  a  country  which  the  Ilomans  purposed  to  make  tlnir 

*  It  In  nnt  cntaln  wliotber  Um  «hfil«  of  '  vm  the  m-nrk  t»X  Sf v«mi>.  but  «i)in  f^i^ 

tliln  pyiitMn  of  fbrtlAcatkiu  wm  duo  to  ^  cktrcr  evklrnm  h  ftrtlM'*«Milii|c  ^r  amr 

lladrlM.    It  In  held  by  iMinie  lliat  h^  only  be  cuntent  to  WH-rtli«   to   WmMam  ib*^ 

cun»truct«><l  th«  mllumt  whll^  tli«  ulimo  frvirral  ilr«l|cii  fif  tbe  ft«llAratlMii  a»l  at 

«aU  WM  built  About  eiKlityyfftm  latrr  l»r  '  all  evrni4  llie  MM^ni  |Mirt  *4  \ht  vsH. 

tiM*  Kmiicror  .Sr|»llinluN  S^vf  nm,  wIh*  *lk>il  Fur  imiuihi  uT  t«iu|M.  Mre  Nuir*  and  Wim- 

diiriNK.ft  vUit  to  lliltalii.      It  l»  qullo  |  lratl«.iiN.  II. 
crtilli  le  Uiat  tbe  voMiorn  iitrt  «>r  tbe  wftll 
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own.    It  nuirked  a  ttage»  but  wm  hy  no  metni  intended  to  mark 
tlia  laat  ataj;^  in  tha  oonquott  of  tho  bland, 

1 14.  Of  ]Ia(]rian*8  acts  in  Qaul  wa  only  know  that  ho  ihowrd 
great  liberality  in  all  the  ivovincca.  Wo  have  no  record  aa  to  what 
cities  he  visited,  cxoept  Kcmausns  (KimetX  where  he  erected  a 
Uuillca  in  honour  of  his  adopted  mother  IMotina.  CroRting  the 
l*yrencea,  he  Bpeot  a  winter  (122*123  a.d.)  at  Tarraco,  where  he 
held  a  meeting  of  rcprencntativef  of  tho  Spanish  citios  and  ma<lo 
himself  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  provincials.  Of 
his  visit  to  Sicily  we  only  know  that  he  ascended  Mount  ^itna  to 
SCO  a  sunrise.  These  internal  provinces,  the  Gaubi,  the  S]Ains,  and 
Sicily,  wore  (irospcrous^and  had  less  need  of  imperial  care  than  those 
wlioso  honlcrs  were  ex|)06c«l  to  invasion,  like  l*amionia,  Britain,  and 
Afric^o.  IIo  visited  tho  African  (irovinccs  twice,  in  123  A.n.  on 
the  occasion  of  a  Moorish  rising,  which  he  quelled,  and  again  in 
128  A.n.  Of  his  activity  there  wo  have  many,  though  slight, 
tmcoN.  A  new  Ma«1  was  constructed  from  Cartluigo  to  Thevesto; 
aiid  having  completed  this  work,  under  tho  direction  of  tlie  logatus, 
!*•  Metilius  Kecundu^  the  legion  was  established  in  a  new  (lor- 
nuniont  camp  at  LanilMi^sis.  'Jlio  object  of  this  change  was  that 
tho  army  should  lie  nearer  Mauretania,  in  which  there  were  no 
li-gionary  troo|is.  In  fuumling  colunios  Hadrian  seems  to  have  been 
HM  active  in  Africa  m  he  had  been  in  Pannonia.  Utica  was  raised 
to  coli»nial  rank.  **  MWnn  "  colonies  wero  founded  at  l*hena)  (on 
tlie  coast,  south  of  Carthage),  at  Zaroa  Regia  and  Larca  in 
Kumidio,  at  Ikiiiasa  in  Tingitano.  A  new  road  was  constructed 
frum  Cirta  to  the  coast,  at  Uusicade  (Philipiwville).  These 
facta,  among  others,  known  to  us  entirely  from  inscription^ 
illustrate  the  universal  activity  of  Uadrian  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
Kni|firc. 

Skct.  IV.— Tub  Eastkhk  Pnovixciw. 

1 15.  The  progress  of  Hadrian  through  the  Jjatin  portion  of  tlie 
Empirvs  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  chiefly  marked  by  liis  measures 
for  tho  defence  of  tho  frontiers;  in  tho  eastern  provinces  lie 
hail  more  room  fur  manifesting  and  gratifying  his  personal  tastes. 
'J1ic*ro  was  no  cause  for  apprehension  on  tho  oriental  fnmtier. 
l*arthia  was  afraid  of  Rome.  Hie  tronquillity  was  thnati-netl 
some  years  after  Hadrian*s  accession,  but  matters  wero  smoothe«l 
by  a  iiorsoiial  meeting  with  the  Parthian  king.  During  his  sccoimI 
visit  to  tho  eaftt,  tho  Emperor  lieM  a  friendly  gathering  of  client 
kings  and  princes.  He  visited  Chosroes,  and  sought  to  maintain  a 
gooil  uutlersiandiug  with  that  potentate  by  semling    back    his 


12ft:  129  A-D.  VIBITB  TO  GBEEOB.  SOS 

dnnghCer,  whom  Trajan  had  caplurod.  A  difTicnlty  aroae  (about 
134  A.D.)  when  rharnsinancs,  king  of  Iberia,  inradeil  Media.  Vobh 
gcfea,  tlie  luccctsurof  Chotfrucs,  complained  to  lladrian,  wIiovtiofreTrr, 
refuKd  to  call  )iit  va«ial  to  account,  and  oven  ciilarKcd  his  kin^wiu 
VoIogcMtwas  not  strong  enouji^h  to  ]>re8S  the  matter.  Tho  dUcMucj 
of  the  Itoman  army,  trained  nuder  tlie  new  ri'furma,  was  ni:itio 
evident  at  tlie  same  time,  when  tho  Alana  threatcoc«l  to  in%']i«il« 
Armenia  and  Capixiducia.  Armcoia  was  Raved  by  tlie  IMrthiaa 
king,  wlio  gAVC  the  larUarians  money ;  Cappodocia,  by  tlie  reanlute 
attitiHlcof  it8  govorm^r,  Arnan,a  ca|siblc  commander,  wlio^  Iiowcwr, 
obtniucd  more  ctlcbrlty  as  a  writer  than  aH  a  general.  1'hc  attc-n* 
tion  of  Hadrian  to  the  military  exigencies  of  tho  Kmpiro  in  the  cast 
is  fthown  by  tho  official  tour  of  insjicction  round  tlic  Kuxiiie  urst^ 
which  Arriau  n:ado  by  his  orders,  and  wrote  an  account  of  in  hi>t 
Periplun,  fn>m  which  work  wo  learn  what  Hadrian  ex|«ctci1  frt4n 
his  generals. 

S  IG.  No  land  was  so  much  patronised  hy  Hadrian  as  Greece,  whldi 
ho  visited  twice.    Almost  every  town  of  inifiortanco  or  ancient  db» 
tinction  was  cnrkhed  by  now  imildings  or  gif^s.    At  drinth  he 
built  an  aqueduct  and  baths;  at  Megam,  a  temple  <if  A|Mjlla 
Olympia  was  adorned  with  scvcml  splendid  huildings,  and  a  ataiiie 
was  erected  Uicro  to  the  Em^x^ror  by  all  tlie  Greeks.    Ho  restori'd 
the  liontc-nic<  s,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  at  tho  Kcmcan  gamcu. 
At  Mantinca  lie  crcctol  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  and  engmvetl  cm  tho 
tomb  of  Epaminondas  an  iiiscriptbn  Cfjm|)oseil  by  himself.      In 
the  tcmplo  of  Eros  at  Tliespia)  lie  dedicated  the  skin  of  a  bear, 
which  he  had  killed,  with  Greek  verses  of  his  own.    In  the  tcm|>le 
of  Hem  at  Argos  he  ofTcred  tho  gotldess*s  favourite  bini,  a  peacock 
of  gold,  tho  tail  brilliant  with  precious  stones.    Hut  it  was  Athens 
for  which  Hadrian  showctl  a  s|iecial  prcililection,  both  by  \m  two 
long  visits  there  and  by  his  libemlity  in  beautifying  tlie  city.    Il« 
desired  that  Athens  should  once  more  lio  the  ca|  ilal  of  Gnvcr, 
and  his  luitronago  calloil  forth  a  sort  of  OrviM   licnaissance.    He 
gave  the  Athenians  the  revcutun  of  the  island  of  Cc^phahnia ;  and 
tho  city,  which  in  the  time  of  Auguhtus  had  \nscn  calleil  "empt)  **    | 
by  Horace,  soon  Wamo  so  fluurishing  that  it  suqHriseil  travtllers    • 
hy  tho  Mfjo  of  its  fiopiilation.    Hadrian  adoptc<l  fireek  dns.**  whiir 
he  rcsidtvl^t  Athens ;  ho  presided  at  ]iuBllc  panies,  and  t(M»k  |<irt 
in  the  Klcusininn  mysteries.     He  ]iermitted  himself  to  Ije  eUrtid 
archon,  and  fulfiilcd  the  functions  of  the  oOice.     He  s|«nt  his  tin<e 
in  associating    with  tho  philosophers,  sophists,  ami  nrti.st.%  ai;d 
superintending  the  progix^ts  of  the  architectural  works  which  Iw 
was  constructing   in  the  plain  of  the  liissiui.     Here   a   ''uev 
Athens**  arose  which  was  calletl  HadnaDO]^if.    Uhasdisappcsreil, 
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but  lU  limit  is  ttit!  marked  by  an  arch  of  tiiumph,  iotith*eait  o( 
the  AeropoIi^  on  one  face  of  which  is  inscribed,  "  AUions»  the  citj 
of  Theaeos,**  on  tlio  other,  "The  city  of  Hadrian,  not  of  Hiesens.** 
He  completed  the  temple  of  Zens  01ymphl^  known  as  the 
Ofympieun^  which  liad  been  designed  on  a  vast  scale  by  FSsis- 
tmtus  and  left  nnflniBlied  for  seven  hundrc<l  ycnrs.  An  inaugural 
address,  on  tlie  occasion  of  its  dedication,  was  pronounced  by 
Poiemon  of  Smyrna,  a  so^ihist  famous  for  Iiis  el<iqucnco.  Fifteen 
of  the  hundred  and  twenty  columns  of  this  b«iilding  still  stand. 

Ihit  licsitlcft  fmiKhin*;  tlio  edifice  wliich  had  waited  so  long  for  its 
ooinplotion,  Hadrian  carric<l  out  an  idea  whidi  the  Greeks  had 
dreamed  of  and  striven  after  for  centuries,  but  liad  never  succeeded 
in  nuliKing.  11iis  idea  was  the  unity  of  HclUis.  It  was  at  length 
ofTi'Ctcd  by  the  condcMi'cnsion  of  a  stranger,  wlien  it  lind  no  longer 
any  |M)litical  meaning.  UciHimcntatives  of  nil  ilio  Greek  cities,  both 
thfjNe  which  were  free,  and  tlioso  wliich  belonged  to  the  Achaian 
l>rovinco,  were  constituted  as  a  college  of  Panht^laifM  *  and  met 
yearly  in  Athens.  Their  s|iecial  charge  was  the  worship  of  Zeus 
I'anhcllenios  and  Hadrian  in  a  i»ew  temple  callcil  the  Panhefltnion^ 
which  was  built  in  Hndrianopolis  and  intende<l  to  serve  in  Greece 
aoinowhat  the  same  iMiqiose  as  tlie  temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus 
served  at  Lu«;udunum.  It  was  ordained  that  annual  games  should 
be  celebrated  close  to  the  Panhellenion,  and  on  this  occasion  an 
<»nerine  was  made  to  Zeus  the  Deliverer  at  PlataMi  in  memory  of 
the  Greeks  who  fell  there,  on  the  anniversary  of  tlie  battU),  tho 
fourth  day  of  Boedromion.  Hadrian  himself  received  the  divine 
title  ^•Olympian.*' 

f n  the  hoiKHir  of  enlarging  Athens  a  distinguished  share  was 
lionie  by  the  accomplished  and  weslthy  rhetor,  Herodes  Atticus. 
He  bnilt  a  bridge  over  tho  Ilissus  in  the  new  town,  and  constructed 
a  Stadium,  which  he  covered  with  PenteUc  marble.  On  one  of  tlie 
IiiIIh  which  overlookeil  it  he  raised  a  temple  to  Fortune.  He 
alno  founded  a  library,  which  Hadrian  surrmmded  with  splendid 
)Hirtioos. 

{  17.  In  tho  Asiatic  provinces  there  are  many  traces  of  IlailrianV 
jimfOn'ss.  Kverywhcro  he  came  to  the  relief  of  cities  which  had 
Uxfii  iiijunnl  by  earthquakes ;  everywhere  he  appearal  as  a  restorer. 
To  Smyrna,  the  Athens  of  eastern  Greece,  the  home  of  his  friend 
Pulemon  tlie  sophist,  he  was  sfiecially  gracious.  At  his  instance 
a  new  gymnasium  was  erected  there  by  subscription,  and  wo  still 
|iossi*i»s  the  list  of  subscribers.    At  Kphesus  he  raised  a  temple  to 

•  H  U  akl\r%\  aotiA¥  r^t  *KXXm6ot,  sikI  i  Anfmiitnii  prnniltM  to  bi>  liekl  at  Atfttm 
vk  lUrtAAffMr  Hi  lnM-rt|illiiiM.  It  mill  I  rr|>mM>nlr«l  tmly  tlM;  Pulf|rrt,  not  tli^  frrr 
W  nmntA^ttA   tliat   Urn   mtAf  whicli  |  Un«k  cllleM.  ^^  C^r\niCi]i 
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Bonum  FortuiM.  At  Qjticui  %  temple  of  Impodnf  elie  mm  erocted 
in  his  honour,  and  the  fftmoui  rlietoriciiin  Aristidei  ws«  engiged 
to  prooounee  an  oration  on  the  day  of  its  oonaeeration.*  Hiia  afocdi 
k  preacrred.  Trajan  had  ])laoed  Dithynia  ten)]iorari1y  under  aa 
imperial  logatna ;  Hadrian  made  this  arran<;emcnt  ficmmncnt,  and 
eompenaatcd  the  aonate  hy  tmofiferring  Pamphylia  to  itii  cuntrol. 
In  Bithynia  ho  purmicd  hia  favourito  pafttime  of  huntin«:^  aid 
founded  a  new  town  called  *'  Hailrian*a  Chaffe**  (Ilai1rian«it)iem*)b  at 
a  spot  wliere  he  slew  an  enormoufi  1>cflr.  lie  viniteil  liie  Tmei«l  ami 
hehcld  Uie  places  where  tlic  Btory  of  the  Iliad  was  enacted — idacm 
which  mij^ht  have  a  peculiar  attraction  for  a  Uoinan  wlio  pUircd 
any  faith  in  the  tales  connecting  Itoman  with  Greek  antiqnity. 
At  Tmpczus  he  had  a  fancy  to  look  u])on  the  Bca  on  the  mme  apd 
where  XenophonV  Ton  thouwind  hail  crieil,  llmlatta,  Thalattn! 

Ho  was  little  pleased  with  tlie  luxurious  city  of  Anti««h,  aikI  the 
iulmhitantSy  always  noted  for  a  temper  of  injtolence,  hccto  to  hare 
given  him  some  offence.  He  is  said  to  have  conteniplatcil  brcnkin* 
up  Syria  into  two  provinces,  in  onler  to  rc«hico  the  im]>ortnnce  nf 
Antiocli.  He  di<l  much  f<»r  the  devclopnicut  of  the  recent ly-ftiminl 
province  of  Arahia.  lie  visitetl  I\ilmyra  on  the  hornier  of  the 
dcRort,  gave  it  the  rank  of  a  colony,  and  the  privileges  of  im 
Jtalicum,  and  ailomed  it  with  new  buildings.  Doth  this  city  and 
Petra  amumed  the  title  of  Hadrian^. 

1 18.  From  Arahia  lu)  |iaK8c<l  into  Egypt  (130  A.n.),  which  Im 
entered  nt  Pclusium.  From  this  place  he  made  an  expedition  to 
Mount  Kasios,  where  the  Iwdy  of  Pompey  liod  been  inferml 
without  honour,  and  erected  a  funeral  monument  to  the  riral  of 
Caesar.  lie  travelled  through  Up]ier  as  well  as  Lower  Kgyi>t«  ami 
visited  the  chief  antiquiticM  of  the  land.  One  of  tlie  wumlera  which 
travellers  generally  went  to  see  was  the  broken  statue  of  Memnon, 
from  whose  limbs  music  miraculously  issued  at  the  h(»ur  of  annrinp. 
An  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  visit  of  the  hn])pri«l  {larty 
survives  in  sc»u)e  (Jreok  elegiac  vernos  scribbleil  f»n  a  leg  of  the 
statue  hy  the  court-poetess  nnlbilla,  who  was  in  the  train  of  th^ 
Empress  Sabina.  A  private  misfortune  befell  Hadrian  while  he 
was  in  Egypt.  Antinous*  a  beautiful  youth,  to  whom  lie  wan 
deeply  attachetl,  was  drowned  in  tho  Kile.  Tho  ntor}'  went  that 
an  oracle  requireil  either  the  Eni]xiror*s  life  rir  tlie  sacrifice  nf  tlw 
object  dearest  to  hlra,  and  that  Antinous  delilierately  drown* d 
himself.  Tlio  event  cxcitcnl  general  sympathy  througliont  tlir 
Empire.  Hadrian  deified  his  lost  fnvoiirite,  dctlirnte*!  a  tHM]Jd  to 
him,  and  built  Antin(K»|M)1is  in  his  houtnir.  Coins  were  Mnick 
with  the  head  of  the  "Hero  Aiitiiiou%**  and  his  Ktatura  were  multi* 
•  fw  Chap.  XXX.  ♦  ^3,^^,  by  Googk 
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plied  in  tbe  eitlet  of  Alia.  The  people  of  Aleximdria  akme  iieofled  at 
tbe  grief  of  the  Emperor,  although  he  had  conferred  many  privilcgca 
and  bencfiU  on  their  city.  Hadrian  waa  repelled  rather  than 
attmcted  by  Ej^pt,*  and  was  diH^^ustcd  by  its  caiiita),  if  we  may 
boliere  in  a  renmrlcablo  letter  which  lie  \h  aaid  to  have  written  to 
SenrianuM  mmio  ycant  ktcr,  and  which  may  really  represent  his 
imprcMioos,  although  it  can  hardly  have  been  written  by  him  in 
the  fonn  in  which  it  han  come  down  to  ns.t 

i  10.  The  pence  of  lladrian*s  princi|iQte  waa  interrtipted  by  only 
one  really  Hcrious  war,  another  revolt  of  tlie  Jews.  Since  tlio 
dcHtruction  of  JeruHalem,  theological  schools  had  l)fen  established 
ill  Jabneh,  I'iberias,  and  Lydda,  to  keep  alive  the  knowkilge  of  the 
hiw  and  the  ortliodux  Jewish  religion.  The  most  famous  doctor  at 
this  time  was  Akilxi.  to  whose  nanH)  strange  legends  were  attached. 
lie  led  this  revival  of  Judaism  and  kept  alive  the  ho^iea  of  his 
people  to  recover  Jerusalem  and  establish  a  Jewish  kingdom 
un«ler  the  Messiah,  who  waa  exiK»ctod  to  come.  Ah  long  as  these 
hufiea  were  fiMtontl  the  Jews  were  a  dangerous  ckment  in  the 
Em|Hre,  and  tlieir  rising  in  the  last  year  of  Tmjan  gave  Hadrian  a 
lemon.  He  rcsolveil  to  aniiihihito  their  holies  by  foiimling  a  military 
cdoiiy  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  the  Jews  should  be  entirely  cx- 
cludeil  Tlie  new  city  was  called  /Elia  Capitolina ;  pagan  altars 
were  erpctod  whore  tl.e  temple  of  Jeho\'ah  luul  stood.  Hadrian 
alflo  cona*ived  tlie  idea  of  eradicating  Judaism  by  forbi<lding  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  Such  measures  drove  the  Jews  to  despair, 
and  tliey  msc  in  arms,  llie  priest  Eleaxar  and  a  bold  and  able 
fiinatic,  who  received  the  name  of  Bar*Cocaba,  •*  son  of  the  star," 
placcfl  tliemselvcs  at  the  heatl  of  the  rebels  (131  a.d.).  It  seems 
that  Jerusalem,  where  the  llomaoa  were  beginning  the  foundation 
of  the  new  city,  was  caiHured  by  the  Jews,  and  had  to  be  retaken. 
Tlie  governor  of  Jwlea,  Tinciiui  Itufaii,  and  the  governor  of  Syrii», 
I'liblkiiis  MarcclliiM,  proved  unablo  to  cojxj  with  the  insurgents. 
•llio  Kiu|)cror  himself,  who  had  just  left  Syria  for  the  west,  retumiil 
liiiictily  to  the  scene  of  acti<m,  and  fliinlly  committeil  the  conduct 
of  tlie  war  ti>  an  able  commander,  Julius  Scvenia,  who  was  then 
U-gatusof  HritAin.  The  war,  wagoil  chiefly  in  Samaria  and  Tdumoa, 
was  iHTotractcil  fur  three  yenrs;  but  Sevenis  took  fortress  after 
fiHtress,  and  with  the  fall  of  Bother  (a  fi>rtress  not  far  from 
Jcru:«alom),  luid  the  death  of  lVar-Cocal>a,  the  htnigglc  was  at  an 
einl.  No  mercy  was  HlM»wn.  The  oM  doctor  Akilxi,  who  had  been 
the  life  ami  soul  of  the  roliellion,  was  torn  in  pieces  with  liot 

•  The  fiuittlrLtm  of  tlie  KfnrptUm  It  |     f  Fee  Nulen  and  llliutnlkiM/D.  aKiKl 
Mrtlilir^  la  lladrtan't  reign  bjr  Juveiuil    of  lhl«  chApter. 
yS»Urt  xv.y.  Sec  abuve,  Cli«p.  XX  V.  4  'J».  !  ^  t 
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l4iioeri.  JudM  wat  almost  depofHilatttl*  It  was  ddcrccd  tliat  do 
Jew  Bhould  aet  foot  in  ;£lia  Gaiiiuliua  cxcc]>t  ouco  a  y^ar  ;  attd 
lisooerorward  tlie  proviuco  was  calU'd,  not  Judca,  but  Syria 
l\ila»tina.  Julius  Scvcrus  rccdvitl  tlio  triuiiii4ml  iiLsi»uia ;  ainl 
it  was  tliO  last  oeciutou  ou  which  they  wcro  cunrcmtl.  Hence- 
forward victorious  gcucrals  wcru  rccu<;uisvil  by  the  crcctiou  of  tlicir 
statues  in  tho  Forum  of  Trajan.  Hadrian  i«rmittvil  tbo  BuUIicra 
to  gn-ct  him  as  Ini|ienitor,  thu  only  occuion  on  whidi  Lc  actxi^cd 
tliut  military  Lonuui; 


Sect.  V.— IlADniAM^s  Administbativb  Reforms. 

}  20.  llio  roigu  of  Hadrian  marks,  iu  fomo  im|iortant  respects 
the  bcgiiiuihg  of  a  now  stngu  In*  thu  dcvclopnivut  of  tlic  Priuci|«tc. 
In  tho  courso  of  im[)crial  history  wo  havo  obkcrvcd  two  grcAi 
tciulcncics :  (1)  tho  ciKroochment  of  tho  Princc|is  on  tho  fumrtimtt 
of  the  senato,  and  tho  consequent  advance  towards  pure  mMoarcby ; 
(*J)  the  levelling  of  tho  distincticns  which  existetl  hetweeu  Jtuiue 
and  tho  provinces.  Previous  Euiix^rors  promoted  one  or  otlier  of 
these  tendencies,  by  fits  and  starts,  and  sometimes  uncouaduuidy. 
IXimitian  took  a  great  and  deliberate  step  iu  the  directioD  %A 
absolututm ;  Tmjnn,  tho  S^ionlaid,  mmie  a  nerious  advance  tuwai\k 
equalising  Italy  with  tho  other  subji^ct  lands.  But  uudiT  Iladrtan 
these  tendencies  assume  a  systematic  form.  And  it  is  to  le 
observed,  that  this  side  of  his  policy  is  lar^ily  a  result  of  very 
inqiortant  oilnnnistralivo  imiwvcments  which  he  intiuluced.  Not 
only  his  interest  in  tho  welfare  of  the  jirovinceis  but  sibo  his 
cmition  of  an  administrative  machinery,  which  had  hilherto  Uxu 
a  cons|)icuous  want,  ^sromoted  tho  tendencies  which  have  Uxn 
mentioned. 

S  21.  Tho  cqualisalion  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  was  fonrankJ 
by  placing  Italy  under  the  control  of  four  judges  t  of  consuUr 
rank.  This  institution  was  a  step  further  in  the  course  which 
Trajan  had  inauguratcil  by  his  ap|X)intmcnt  vt  cnrutoix*  rcipubHex. 
But  while  the  curators  exercised  control  only  in  tho  spltcrt  wf 
municipal  administration,  the  judges  usuriictl  imiiuitant  judicial 
functions,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  tho  local  mai^tstnlc*, 
and  had  often  been  very  badly  discharged  by  them.  Tho  chief 
matters  which  came  under  tho  cognizance  of  the  judges  weit*  the 


•  It  la  aUtcd  thai  In  Uiltwtr  f  f)S  place* 
were  draiioycd.  and  6ho,o«s  men  killed. 

t  Often  called  inridki,  tlio  UUe  wblch 
tiMj  bvro  under  Mtfcua  AurelliM.    Itut 


under  iradrtaa  It  It  aafrr  to  cbB  then 
Jodgea  (r/.  IJfe  of  Hadrian.  »t  g«altw« 
cotiAularm  fier  uBinem  hnllaa    iuJken 
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numination  of  gu«rdianf,  cum  id  JIM  eommUtOf^  and  diii- 
IHites  ooimectod  with  tho  dccurionate.  'IIm  dbtrict^  in  wbkli 
tlittw  QQiciali  oiioratcU  do  not  teem,  at  fir»t»  to  liavo  been  strictly 
aci«ratcd«  This  institution  not  only  aflbcted  tho  position  of  Italy 
by  placing  it  moro  directly  under  iniix'rial  control,  but  also  alTccted 
tho  senate,  by  excludiii}(  tliat  body  almost  oonipletely  from 
luterfcreiico  in  the  aflairs  of  Italy,  which  liad  hitherto  been  looked 
ii|H>n  as  a  specially  senatorial  domain. 

'riicre  abio  seems  to  have  been  some  attempt  made  to  hitroduco 
the  same  institution  in  tho  provinces.  Under  Hadrian  tho  pro- 
vincials enjoyed  great  protf|)erity.  Wo  have  seen  that  by  visiting 
them  himself  ho  becamo  auiuainted  with  their  needs,  and  spared 
no  |Miins  in  furthering  their  welfare.  Ho  exercised  a  sharp  control 
uver  tlio  governors,  and  under  his  rule  we  hear  of  no  cases  of  extor- 
iivm.  He  employed  s|jccial  oflicers  to  check  tlio  fioances  of  tho  town 
communities.  It  was  his  |xilicy  to  inca'a^w  tho  number  of  Koman 
clikii,  and  this  ]K>licy  was  esjjecially  ]>urBued  in  Pannonia,  a  |Kirt 
of  whicli  seems  to  have  been  added  to  Itab'. 

It  was  a  natural  conset|uence  of  lladrian*8  constant  and  extensive 
travchi  in  tho  provinces,  and  also  of  his  talent  for  organisation,  thai 
lie  should  develo|)e,  extend,  and  pUice  on  a  new  footing  tlio  cmtsms 
publicutf  or  state  |)ost,  wliich  had  been  instituted  by  Augustus. 
TruJ4n  liad  done  iiomething  for  its  improvement,  but  Iladrian  mado 
it  a  fiscal  institution,  and  thus  relieved  tho  local  cor^iorations 
of  tho  exiienso.  He  also  seems  to  liavo  introduced  definito  dbtricts 
rimI  prefects. 

S  T2,  Perhaiw  tho  most  obvious  deficiency  in  tho  pi^itical 
machinery  of  Homo  under  tho  curly  Emfierors,  was  the  want  of  a 
rvgular  civil  service  for  carrying  on  tho  work  of  tho  central 
j^uveniment  at  Rome.  1*ho  seoato  had  its  oflicials;  but  tho 
Kmjieror,  on  M'hom,  i»ractically,  tho  whole  adminUtratton  had  come 
tu  devolve,  had  no  recognised  body  of  public  servants  at  his 
4lb|io8at.  His  corres|x>ndenco  and  his  finances  were  conducted  by 
firivato  dqwudcnts,  who  lind  no  recognised  ofiicial  position- 
generally  freedmen  and  slaves.  But  since  tho  time  of  Claudius, 
aomc  of  these  ofliccs — tho  ah  epUiuIia,  and  tho  a  Zik7/ts— 'had  been 
uccssionally  entrusted  to  i^ersons  of  etiuestrian  rank.  Hadrian 
adopted  this  exceptional  practice,  and  converted  it  into  a  permanent 


•  Wlien  a  pertoh  iMde  s  bequest  to 
AMulber  on  truM,  that  bi,  whh  the  ubliga- 
tlua  of  trMwfvrrliiic  K  tu  a  tbini  perwio, 
tbb  WM  called  a  JiJH  commistum.  Tbe 
tMiif;  wUM  mlfbt  be  eltber  tbe  wbole 
InbcTltaiict  or  «oiiM  elngle  tliioK.  Tbe 
•MlgatkA  «vi*ili|  ouly  be  lBi|iueea  ou  tbe 


boir;  and  If  tbe  beir  reAiwd  to  accepi 
tbe  Inberiiaooe,  tbe  fldcl  coauDlaeum  waa 
ket.  Hence  a  law  of  VeipMOaa  (9.  a 
l^egMianaB),  alkmlng  tba  beir  in  encb 
cawa  to  rttabi  une-(uurtb  U  tUe  fUU^ 
coaimiiMrui  ktnditai. 
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priodplo.  Uiaioeforwiid  freedmen  wera  exdudad  from  all  im* 
purtant  admioiiitratiTo  postSi  and  ouly  knighu  apiioiutcd*  Bjr 
this  mMDt  an  official  bod/  of  civil  Bcnrants  was  ur};aiu«otl«  and 
then  was  a  dofinito  career  of  civil  service,  with  regular  f^nules  of 
liromotion,  open  to  kniglits,  who  wero  tints  no  lunger  44»ligvd  to 
begin  with  military  service  in  order  to  obtain  civil  apiiointUMmt*. 
The  highest  pr\icuraton»hip  in  this  career  was  that  of  the  liniierial 
tisc. 

Hie  increaiMxl  importance,  which  the  refonus  of  Hadrian  gave  to 
the  knights — also  a  tendency  which  can  bo  traced  fruiii  the 
beginning  of  the  fimjiire — was  a  further  blow  to  the  senate ;  and  it 
is  worth  remarking  that  the  only  extensive  cotumaiKl  delegated 
by  Hadrian  to  a  subject— iiumewhat  like  that  which  Curbulo  bdd 
under  Nero— was  given,  not  to  a  senator,  but  to  a  knight.  To  Q. 
Marcius  Turbo  was  committed  an  vxcei»tioual  control  over  the  tw^ 
Pannonian  |Ht>vinccs  and  Dacia. 

In  the  came  oonnection  it  must  be  obsen'cd  that  tlie  i>omier  ol 
the  imvtorian  prefect — who  was  necessarily  not  a  senator — is  ruct^« 
nised  under  Hadrian  in  t|uito  a  new  way.  The  influence  of  thin  uAiotf 
had  already  made  itself  felt  on  lieveral  occ:isions;  but  it  was  an 
influence  which  dci^endcd  on  the  chamcter  of  the  prefcct^atid  abu 
on  tlie  diaracler  of  the  Km|)eror — ^rather  than  on  the  oflice  livclf. 
Thus  Sejanus  under  Tiberius,  Titus  under  Vcs|Kuaan,  Tigclliumi 
under  Nero,  were  the  most  |iowerful  ^lersoos  in  the  Kui|iire,  next  to 
the  Emperor.  But  other  prefects  liad  exercised  com|)aratively 
little  political  |)ower.  The  iniiN>rtance  of  the  prefecture,  as  such,  was 
flrst  o^iculy  recognised  under  Hadrian.  The  prefect  now  aiinrars  as 
the  second  man  in  the  state,  and  his  relation  to  the  l'ruMx*iia  was 
compared  with  that  of  the  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator.  He 
begins  now  to  acquire  that  com|)ctence,  in  civil  and  criminaJ 
jurisdiction,  which  led  up  to  his  becoming,  in  the  following  century, 
a  supreme  judge  of  ap|)eal. 

f  23.  Augustus  laid  been  in  tlie  habit  of  summoning  a  commYiVm 
to  help  him  in  the  decision  of  the  cases  which  came  befofv  him. 
But  this  body  was  infoi^al ;  it  had  no  place  in  the  cuiistiintii4i, 
and  the  Princejis  was  not*in  any  way  bound  to  consult  it  Mure- 
over,  it  was  not  defined  either  in  point  of  number,  or  by  Muy 
qualiflcation  for  membership.  It  was  composed  of  the  friends  uf  tlio 
Priuccps.  llberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Domii  ian,  and  Tnjsa 
had  adopted  this  practice,  but  none  of  Uiem  gavo  the  consilium  a 
deflnite  organisation.  This  step  was  resented  for  Hadrian.  Just 
as  he  had  seueed  the  floating  idea  of  employing  the  equestrian  order 
for  the  civil  service,  and  realised  it  as  a  definite  system,  so  he  aetied 
the  informal  habit  of  summoning  experienced  friends  to  give  lepd 
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advioo,  and  organincd  a  ijormanciit  imtitutlon.  Tbe  new  Counoil 
Goiuiiiited  of  iiicD  of  aeuaturiol  aiid  equestrian  rank,  fonnally 
aif[Kiiu(od  and  in  rocoipt  of  a  salary.  Tlioy  wore  called  con»iliurii 
AtiguMli,  llio  ap|iruvttl  uf  the  senate  was  necessary  for  their 
apiNiintnujut — a  concoisiun  on  the  part  of  lladriati  to  ilic  senate, 
but  one  of  little  ]iulitical  ini])ortxmco.  lliey  were  obligeil  to  hold 
theniselves  con^itantly  iu  readiness  to  attend  the  Em|ieror  in  the 
imlat-c.  The  Council  was  largely  conifiotkil  of  exiKTiencrd  jurists. 
It  dues  not  Koeni  that  Jladrmn  gave  (greater  weight  to  tlie  senatorial 
iiienilwrs,  hut  he  rusjiected  the  |>rivili'gcs  of  seuiitors,  in  so  fnr  that 
ill  trills  where  tliey  were  concerned  as  ]Kirties»  only  those  ooun* 
cill(»rs  who  l«lof);;cd  Ut  senatorial  rank  sat  in  judgment.  There  is 
no  eridence  to  show  that  the  Council  had  any  |iower  to  act  in  tlie 
alisenceof  the  Kn)|ieror;  on  the  contrary,  it  seeins— sometimes  at 
least — to  liave  acoomiicinied  IIa«1rian  in  the  jirovinces. 

Having  thus  tourrounded  himself  with  jurists  Hadrian  exerciitetl 
;:n!at  inlluenco  on  law.  He  made  two  very  imfiortant  changes: 
(1)  The  ius  rr»iMjudcmli,  or  right  of  replying  oflicially  to  fpieries 
on  Ic^al  diniculties,  wiut  gnmtcd  to  a  number  of  skilled  jurists 
(^prwUHk»)t  and  when  their  opinion  was  unanimous  he  gave  it 
the  force  of  kw.  lliis  did  much  to  encourage  legal  studlosi. 
(t!)  The  Periietual  Edict  of  the  i»nutors  was  reduced  to  a  final  form. 
Salvtus  Julianus  was  entrusted  with  the  tAsk  of  eiliting,  and  co- 
ordinating in  a  consisteut  form,  the  immense  body  of  law  which  had 
gRulually  grown  up,  by  the  edicts  of  successive  pnetors.  A  Mitafffs- 
cvttsHltuin  (131  A.i>.)  gave  the  force  of  law  to  Julian's  edition  of  th« 
Kdict,  which  mny  be  considered  as  the  earliest  approach  to  the 
Cor^Hi  jurii  civilU,  Henceforward  law  could  not  bo.  modified 
\*y  the  pra;tori,  but  only  by  the  legislation  of  the  Km|x:ror  or  the 
senate.  All  the  i»ra*torH  and  jtrovincial  governors  were  bound  to 
act  strictly  iu  accordance  with  the  Kilict. 

|*JI.  I  tut  while  Hadrian  governed  as  an  autocrat,  and  worko<1 
towanls  the  |)ulitic;d  anuihihitlon  of  the  senate,  ho  treated  that 
body  and  its  individual  members  with  tho  greatest  deference  and 
courtesy.  He  followed  SVrva  and  Trajan  in  admitting  no  charges 
of  iHnimtuii  He  "  deigned  to  admit  tho  l)est  of  the  senators  freely 
to  his  private  society.*  He  repudiate*!  the  games  of  the  circus 
votixl  in  his  honour,  excepting  those  on  his  own  birthday  only, 
and  often  dechired  jmbliciy  that  he  would  so  administer  the 
republie  that  it  should  know  that  H  belonged  to  the  i)eo|>lo  and 
not  to  himself.  As  he  made  himself  consul  thrici*,  so  ho  advanced 
Meveral  jiersoiuiges  to  a  third  consulship;  and  the  number  to  whom 
he  granted  a  second  was  very  considerable.  His  own  third  consul- 
•  ItMl  UOt  UMjr  rtftr  U»  Uie  omm  M^nai.        ^  . 
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ihip  he  hekl  for  four  moniha  oiiljr»  and  In  Chat  time  mi  oAcn  in 
jtHlgTOi-nt  He  always  attendcil  the  reguUr  nicctin^i  of  the 
senate,  whenerer  lie  was  in  or  near  the  city.  He  clierialic^  tii^ly 
the  dignity  of  tlie  order,  ami  was  chary  of  admitting  new  mctiibcrt; 
so  much  so,  that  when  he  thus  advanced  Atliaiius,  wlio  was  Already 
prefect  of  llie  |>nvtorians,  ami  enjojetl  tlie  trium|»hal  onuuiM.*flilfk,  be 
showed  that  there  was  no  hi<;her  cmi nonce  t«i  which  lie  coiikl  exalt 
him.  He  exprcnsed  hi.i  detestation  of  |*riiici*s  who  ixii<l  tlio  iteiuite 
IcKM  deference  thsn  ho  showoti  himself.  To  Sorvianus,  hin  maIct*s 
husbam),  whom  he  treated  with  such  resftcct  as  alwaya  lu 
meet  him  when  he  issued  from  his  clmmber  in  the  niuniiu$r»  be 
){Avo  a  thinl  consulship  unasked,  taking  care  that  it  sIhhiIU  nc*t 
cdinckle  with  his  own,  that  Servianus  niij^ht  never  he  ref|uirv«l  tu 
Sfieak  second  in  debate***  But  notwithstimrui';  all  lii«  effi- 
deavours,  he  was  unable  to  win  tlie  confi«1enco  f»f  tlic  Itoiiiau 
nobility. 

f  25.  In  the  history  of  the  financial  ntlmlnistration  of  llie  Kiii|*ire 
Iladrinii*s  reign  is  very  ini|iitrtant.  As  wo  have  accn^  tbe 
financial  minister  was  no  longrr  a  freeilman  hut  a  knight,  ai)«l  ibe 
financial  bureau  became  a  definite  liranch  of  the  civil  service.  A 
very  largo  body  of  ofliccrs  were  employe«l  in  it,  ami  the  ailiniuialra- 
lion  was  earefully  watched  by  the  Kmpcrt>r  himself.  1*lie  cJd 
sytftcm  of  fanning  the  revenue,  which  had  been  gmdiinlly  lK-cumin«; 
su|ior8oded  under  the  Rmfiiro,  was  now  almost  entin*ly  aliulialHJ, 
ami  all  the  taxes— even  the  vicatima  heredilalum — were  cullccteil 
directly  by  the  imperial  procuntoni.  To  re|Hnoseiit  the  Interi'sts  cif 
tlie  imperial  treasury  in  law-suits^  special  ulticers,  called  ifi/nuoi// 
y?sei,  were  ap|)ointed. 

At  his  accession  Hadrian  found  that  the  enormous  sum  of 
900,000,OJO  sestercest  was  due  to  the  fiscus,  M  arrvars  of  taxc^ 
It  was  quite  h(*|tek-ss  to  reci>ver  this  sum,  which  covert<«l  tlie 
I>revious  fifteen  years,  aii«l  the  Km|ieror  luddiy  an«l  wim-ly  reinittol 
it,  and  eraseil  (lie  debt  from  the  state  accounts  (IIH  A.n.).  llie 
lioiids  were  (Hihlicly  bnrne«l  in  the  Furum  of  Trajan.  To  fireveut 
the  accumulation  of  bad  debis,  ami  also  in  tho  intfn*sts  of  u|iiily, 
IliMlrian  ordained  that  arrears  should  he  exsminetl  and  tlie 
taxation  reviMnl  every  fifteen  years,  so  that  arcuunt  co«!.l  1« 
taken  of  clianges  in  tlie  value  of  money  ami  pro|MTty,  ami  lla*  taxes 
regulated  acconlingly^ 

Hadrian  also  remitted  in  Italy  the  nM»Mm  coronarinm^  which  the 


•  Till*  l«  Uk^n  fh4»i  S|i«rtliui'«  Lift 
•/  Hadrian.  Ttie  trMHUtluu  uf  MrrlvalA 
(vlil.  |K   HIM),  but  witli  SWIM  UKAlilkt- 

WmkVli^  i*  liulTUHtnl. 
f  Almut  £7,3WI.SUS. 
UUMAN   KM  rue K. 


X  TLto  r^ulallua,  llii«Mfli  »ut  cairM 
out,  in  lin|iun«Ht,  lv«-mN««*  n  anlli^iAlr* 
ll*e  «i*lrl«ral«nl  iiy«lfHi  «.r  liwUiilMtt*  lirtn*- 
iliMvU   l*jr  IIm*  ^Ju|i**rur  CUv«auUii«  Im 
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mubjecU  were  expected  to  pay  to  %  new  Kmperor.  In  ilia  proviiioet 
lie  reducetl  it*  Amount  lie  always  refused  to  accept  infaeritaooet. 
willed  to  him  by  citizens  wlio  had  children ;  and  lie  oflen  remitted 
|jart,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  property  of  men  ooodeinned  to  con* 
llHcation,  in  favour  of  tlieir  aous.  **  1  prefer/'  he  said,  '*  to  enrich 
Hm;  state  witli  men  than  with  money.** 

1  le  occaHionally,  Imt  nut  often,  sfient  largo  sums  on  magnificent 
a|tectacles,  flucli  as  the  jiopulace  loved.  Once  he  exhibited 
{;ladiat4(riul  combats  for  six  successive  days;  and  he  ouco  cele^ 
brati'd  hiH  birtliday  by  the  slaughter  of  a  tliousand  wild  beasts. 

§  2C.  1*lio  growth  of  liuinnnity  in  tlic  treatment  of  slaves  has 
Already  been  iioticeil.  It  was  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  legis- 
lation of  Hadrian  and  markri  a  reaction  against  the  |iulicy  of  Trajan, 
who  in  this  resiiect  was  incliiieil  to  be  retrogressive.  Hadrian 
revivcHl  tlie  old  law,  that  a  master  could  not  kill  his  sUive,  but . 
must  hand  hiui  over  to  the  law;  and  he  inmlshed  the  ill-treatment  of 
»l.ives.  He  condemned  to  five  years'  banishment  a  matron  wlio 
liad  cruelly  treated  her  maidH.  Ho  f(»rbadc  the  sale  of  male  or 
female  slaves  for  inunoral  |Hir|x>ses  or  for  empk>ymcnt  in  the  arena; 
and  lie  forbade  human  raerifious  to  Mithras  and  Baal.  The  cruel 
|>ractice  i>f  putting  all  the  slaves  to  death  in  case  of  a  master's 
tuurder  was  modified;  only  tboso  were  to  siifTer  who  were  near 
<;nough  to  give  their  master  help  if  (hey  had  chosen. 

llailrian  also  iutroducetl  a  number  of  small  reforms  intended  to 
im|»rove  tlie  maniieii  and  liiorals  of  his  subjects.  The  public  baths 
wer«  subjectetl  to  a  stricter  supervision.  Senators  and  knights 
W4;re  coiniielhtil  to  wear  the  toga  in  public,  except  when  they  wera 
returning  from  sup|ier;  and  the  Rmiieror  himselt' always  wore  the 
national  «lress  when  he  was  In  Italy.  He  was  punctilious  about 
I  cti«piette  in  other  ways  too.  On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  slave  of  his 
own  walking  familiarly  between  two  senators,  he  ordered  his  ears 
to  he  boxed,  with  an  injunction  not  to  walk  between  men  whose' 
idave  he  nii.;lit  live  to  become.  He  endeavoured  to  re|ire8S  luxury 
ill  food,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  lte|Hiblic  Ho  facilitated 
traflic  by  forbidding  great  vehicles,  which  blocked  up  the  narrow 
streets,  to  (lass  through  Koine. 

Ill  regard  to  the  alimentary  institutions,  the  work  begun  by 
Nerva  and  Tnijan  was  carried  on.  More  money  was  advanced,  and 
it  was  definitely  )»rescribed  that  boys  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
girls  up  to  fourteen  should  receive  the  alimentary  sup|K)rt. 

f  27.  Ill  the  nunilier  and  mat^niliccncQ  of  tlio  buildings  erectcil 
thritughout  the  Kiiipiro  under  his  auspices  no  Kmperor  surpasseil 
Hadrian.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  building  was  iiev4*r 
iiMire  active  in  the  capital  than  under  his  reign,  though  we  cannot 
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Ibllow  in  detail  bii  fmaller  fvorka.  He  did  much  in  reitorhig  uid 
'  improving  older  building*,  luch  m  tlie  Pantheon  of  Agrifiiia  and 
tlie  Basilica  Neptuni  in  the  Campui,  and  the  Fonmi  of  Aii^i^if  tmu 
He  built,  as  in  duty  bmmd,  a  temple  to  his  **  father  *  Tnijaii^  and 
this  was  tlie  only  one  of  his  edifices  on  which  he  insciibcU  his  name. 
But  his  two  great  buildings  were  Uic  temple  of  YenuM  and  Hums, 
and  his  mausoleum. 

llio  teni|4e  of  Venus  and  Iloma  wsh  l>uilt  on  tlie  eastern  a1oi«  of 
the  Vclia,  juHt  above  the  site  of  the  Colosseum.  In  ofxler  to  luaki 
room  for  it,  the  CoUmhus  of  Nero,  which  still  stuoil  uii  the  site  of 
his  demolitthcd  |ialace,  ami  which  VcHfiaKisn  luid  oonvertetl  into  a 
ittatuo  of  the  Sun,  lia«l  to  be  lemoved  to  lower  grouml  uear  the 
Colosseum.  The  new  temi4e  was  built  acconliiig  to  an  architect ural 
design  of  Hailrian's  own.  It  was  a  double  temple,  with  its  two 
cells  (apBtdes)  i>laced  back  to  back,  facing  eaxt  and  vrvtU  It  was 
the  largest  ami  most  splcntlid  of  all  the  religioux  buildings  of  Itume; 
its  ruins  SI  ill  remain.  The  temple  was  in  an  o|»en  place  Mirroundcd 
by  porticoes  ami  thus  ri'Si-mblcd  the  ini)H;iial/o/ti.  Moreurcr,  tlie 
imi)eria1  /ora  were  all  <ledicatcd  to  deitien  who  «ti«o«l  in  K|R-ctal 
relation  to  the  greatness  of  Rome — Venus  Gcnetrix,  Iklan,  l^^lx  ;  su 
that  Hadrian's  temple  tt>  Venus  ami  Koina  reseinbled  tiKiii  uUo  la 
this  |K>int.  It  may  be  regartleil,  then,  as  (mrt  of  a  series  of  iMiild 
ings  of  a  special  kiml  stretching  from  the  Campus  Martiua  to  the 
Esquillne.  There  was  indeed  a  great  gnp  between  ]l»(1rian*s 
temple  and  Ves|xisian*H,  but  this  was  filled  up  nt  a  much  later 
period  by  the  Iduiilica  of  Gonstantine,  and  I  lieu  the  serk«  was 
completed. 

This  temple  was  dedicated  in  128  A.n.  (2l8t  A)»ril),  oii  «hich 
occasion  Hadrian  jsroljably  acceptcil  the  title  of  ;(f^r  yalrim  and 
lieniiitted  Sabina  to  receive  the  title  Augusta. 

The  district  beyond  the  Tiber  had  been  gradually  losing  ita  niral 
apiKiiranco  and  becoming  an  imiiorlaiit  suburb  of  Home.  O^n- 
munication  between  tlie  city  and  the  Vatican  nrgion  was  facilitated 
by  a  new  bridge  which  Hadrian  built  acruHs  the  river,  where  it 
takes  an  easterly  turn  ami  skirts  the  Campus  Marlins  on  the  north. 
At  the  further  extremity  of  the  Pons  ^Olius,  as  it  was  calhtl,  Iw 
erected  in  the  gardens  of  LViiiitia  an  immense  niausuletiiu, 
known  as  the  Moles  iladri;ini,  which  played  a  fiart  in  UMjdem 
history  as  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  ui  still  an  im|«clant 
strategic  iioint  as  well  as  a  conspicuous  object  in  Ihane.  CunKiKi- 
iiig  of  a  sf|uare  structure  below  and  a  massive  tlonie,  crowmU  with 
the  statue  of  Hadrian,  it  outdid  in  sixe  and  splendour  tlie  burying- 
place  of  Augustus,  which  was  over  against  it  on  the  otiier  aiilv  uf 
the  river.     The  building  was  not  finislii-d  at  tlie  Km|M;ncV  ih-ath 
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Micl  wts  completfiil  by  bin  tucoetior.  It  was  the  borying-pliipe 
of  the  Riiiiieroni  fur  Uia  rest  of  tlio  tcconcl  century  and  even 
loii«;iT. 

BncT.  Vf.— Last  Days  or  IlADitiAir. 

128.  When  llailrian  returned  to  Romo,  at  the  be<i^nning  of 
i:il  A.i».«  he  did  not  a»ain  quit  Italy.  Iliii  liealth  waa  giving  wayt 
ami  lie  B|icnt  much  of  bin  time  at  hia  magnificont  villa  at  Tibiir. 
He  la  paid  in  tbene  lant  yearn  to  liavc  been  anKpicioiia,  ji^loua,  and 
cnii?!,  and  to  ba?e  {Hit  to  dintb  or  diiigraoe«l  diatinguiMbed  men  who 
liAil  romiiiittcil  no  fault  but  that  itf  awakening  hia  auspiciona.  How 
far  tlieai)  accuaaiiuiia  are  true»  how  far  thoy  are  the  calumnii'fl  of  tlie 
poiiati»rla]  |Arty,  who  Imtoil  him,  it  Ih  iniiiOKaiblo  to  determine.  Tlie 
fart  remaina  that  llailrian  conaiticuouHly  failed  to  conciliate  the 
arialiieracy ;  and  fur  thin  mUfurtuno  ho  waa  donlitleaa  bimaelf 
lankly  to  blame.  Aa  lie  hail  no  children,  ami  felt  that  hia  licilth 
wan  |irecariuuM,  he  mailo  itrovision  for  the  Hucccsaion  to  the  Princi- 
into  hy  aih»)iting,  in  1^»  a.d.,  L.  Ceioniua  Cummodtia  VeruH,  a  aon« 
in-l:iw  of  that  Nigrinna  who  had  coiiKpli^]  agaiuHt  him  at  tlie 
Imgiiining  of  hia  reign.  Tliia  choice  aoema  to  have  been  highly  un^ 
|M>|>iilar,  and  the  Kmperor  waa  com|¥)llcd  to  iMiy  the  goiNlwill  of  tlie 
miMiom  and  fieople  fur  hia  now  hihi  by  Untowing  Immenao  donativca. 
Jtfen  of  a]»i»roveil  ability  like  Catiliua  HeveruM,  the  iirefectof  the 
city,  or  IMatoriua  NcfiOH,  who  hail  done  goul  work  in  Britain,  might 
fi-el  indignant  at  being  |Kuu<cd  over  in  favour  of  a  youth  who  waa  only 
diHtitignirtheil  fur  hia  liaiulaomc  figure  and  bin  luxurious  life.  But 
8i9rvmnua,  tlie  Knipen>r'a  bn>ther-in-law,  felt  the  adot>tion  of  Venia 
iiM  an  injury.  For  though  be  wan  ninety  yearn  old,  and  could  not 
liope  to  iKiHiine  Kni|>eror  himself,  he  had  a  gmiidMon  named  Fiihcus, 
ou  whtim  \w  would  doubtleas  have  wished  llailrian's  choice  to  full. 
TlH'ir  diMa|i|iouilnieiit  must  have  liolmycd  them  into  aometliiiig 
iiH»re  di*ci)(ive  than  mere  munnurs;  for  they  were  both  execUtetl. 
It  is  iMit  creilible  that,  nuless  there  were  some  overt  act  of  couHi^racy^ 
llailrian  wihiM  have  iiicreaseil  hia  unpopularity  by  killing  an  old 
iimii  i*f  ninety.  About  this  time  the  Eni|>reK8  Subina  died.  She 
liail  acconii«iiiie«l  him  on  some  at  least  t»f  hia  journeys,  but  hia 
reLaliuus  with  her  were  never  aatisfactory.  She  waa  suspected  of 
iiili«lelity,  and,  whether  these  re|K>rts  were  true  or  not,  she  HeeniM  to 
have  heartily  liated  him.  On  her  death,  ninKNtrs  were  sjiread  tliat 
■lie  had  lieen  fioisoneil  at  the  Kmiieror*s  instigation,  or  that  she  lukl 
killeil  ber.ii'lf  on  account  uf  hix  ill-treatment. 

Ill  ailopting  VeriiH,  Hadrian  iiioile  him  assnmo  the  name  Cursor, 
but  did  not  at  once  raise  him  to  the  position  of  consort, 
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new  ti^Difiaiiioe  mat  given  to  Cmior;  H  nieunt  Uie  ptoe[>ect  of 
booomiiig  Aoguftui.  A  eijeciai  oomnmnd  in  the  Timiiuuiaa 
|iroviiiceii  wan  oaMgnctl  (o  Is,  iKlius  Ycnw  CiiMiry  iis  lio  wiw  nuv 
cftDcd,  ami  be  nbowcU  tlicre  Umt  lie  was  n(»t  lnca|Mible.  lie  raoeind 
tlie  tribuniciaii  power  bofure  the  cud  of  13G  A.b.»  ami  held  tlie 
ouiiHulate  fur  (lie  Koooiid  time  in  the  fi»lluwiii«;  year.  Wo  caiinoc 
ti'll  wlictbcr  Hadrian  was  witfo  i>r  not  in  Kclcctiii*;  Vitus,  Ht  be 
fvll  aick  atnl  died  iMroinaturt'ly.  lie  focnis  to  liave  bucn  a  man  1/ 
pIcaBure,  )mt,  like  OtlKS  be  may  liave  bail  a  strain  of  vip^iMir  ton. 
Curious  aiH'cduti'S  are  told  abuiit  lib  vuhiptuouH  lift*.  He  is  niil 
to  have  **rociHnmciided  liiniMclf  to  tlic  Kinfieror  by  the  invcntiuo 
of  a  pasty  wliicli  became  the  fAVotirite  diitli  at  thu  im|ipnal  tabic 
Ho  was  wont  to  take  bis  initldsy  rest,  with  \t\^  coiicubiiR*H,  uu  sn 
ample  aHich  enclosed  in  mtjiiquito-iicis,  stuflfctl  with  njiiu-lea\-i«, 
aihl  strewn  with  a  coverlet  of  woven  lilies,  amusin*;  biniMrlf  with 
(he  |K*ru8ul  of  Uvid*s  must  licentious  com|)csi(ions.  He  e«pii|i|«d 
bis  piigcs  as  CupitU,  wiib  wings  on  their  sliouhlers,  and  made  (iHiii 
run  on  bis  errands  with  a  sliced  which  liunian  muMcleH  could  nut 
maintaini  till  they  dropped.  When  bis  s|iouse  oum|ilaiiied  uf  bis 
infidelitlui,  ho  gaily  bade  Ikt  uinlerstiind  tliat  w(/e  u  a  tenn  of 
lionour,  not  of  pleasure."  *  When  Hailriau  beard  tliat  Veras  was 
kick  and  likely  to  dici  lie  was  sorely  diKai»|iuinted,  and  laiuental 
aloud  ttuit  bo  bad  s.iient  so  much  in  doiintivin  ami  lesuit  on  a  lottcii 
wall.  Tlie  bitter  word  was  reixirteil  to  Vcrus,  and  nuide  bis  illness 
worse.  He  died  on  January  1,  138  A.D.,  and  was  buried  in 
Hadrian*s  mausoleum. 

S  20.  It  was  im])08sible  to  let  tlie  Ein|»ire  devolve  imnicdisiely 
upon  bis  son  Lucius,  wIh»  was  only  a  child  of  seven  yovs. 
Accordingly  Ibulrian  chose  T.  AuadiuM  Fulvus  liuioniiis  Antuninusi 
a  roan  of  consular  rank,  who  bad  reached  bis  fifty-socuud  year,  aul 
seemed  in  every  way  a  safe  choice.  Hadrian,  on  Janiuury  2Uli,  bis 
own  birthday,  notified  his  intention  to  the  sciuite,  ami  reouininendcd 
Antoninus.  When,  after  a  month's  cuiisidenitioii,  Antoninus 
consented  to  accept  the  honour  which  was  |iro|iosed,  be  was  duly 
adoi»ted  (February  2otli),  and  was  at  once  raised  to  a  bi;;lier 
position  than  Vcrus  liad  occupieil,  receiving  tlie  innoconsuUr  ini* 
)mum,  with  the  title  Iiniierator,  and  the  trilHUiicuin  |iower.  He 
was  thus  a  consort  i*i  the  full  sense,  ami  all  that  still  Aiiled  hiui 
was  the  title  Augustus,  and  probably  the  s|ieci4l  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  lex  de  iinperio.  The  new  Oesar  f  was  chiklkiu,  sihI 
Hadrian  called  U])on  him  to  adopt  two  sons,  in  onler  to  make  the 
succcstiion  sure.    The  im^icrial  choice  fell  on  M.  AnnitM  Veruv,  s 

*  MrrlvAUr.  Ca|».  €«.  |  CwMf  AnUmliiiu ,  or  T.  .UIm  ll«lriMM 

t  Ul«  iuum  wm  IwpcraUf  T.  XUm    Aauminiu  Camt. 
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5routli  of  elj^litocn  yenri,  and  nephew  of  Antonlnui,  and  on  the 
MOffi  of  LuciiM  Vcriiii,  who,  through  his  fatlioi's  adoption,  waa 
fCrandaon  of  llndrian.  hy  tlicite  acts  of  adoption  Marcus  received 
die  name  M.  AurelinM  Antoninus,  amV  Lucius  that  of  I^.  ^lius 
Aiirelitts  Cumnifjdus.  Neither  of  tlicm  buro  tlie  name  Caisar,  as 
W^n;;  as  lliidrian  livid  and  tlieir  fntlier,  Titus,  was  only  a  Caesar 
liinisidf,  Tiic  np|Kiin(nicnt  of  Antoninus  was  highly  displeasing  to 
CTatiliiu  Sevcrns  (who  was  the  maternal  great-grandfather  of 
^larciis),  the  prefect  of  the  city.  IJe  OMiiIretl  to  the  Principato 
liini*M*lf,  and  now  showetl  liis  diMipiKiintmcnt  in  some  way,  which 
caused  llmlriau  to  deprive  him  of  his  onice. 

f  .*(0.  'i1ie  ilhietuof  lloilrian,  which  seems  to  have  been  dn»i)Kical, 
iinlucctl  liim  to  seelc  relief  in  the  salubrious  air  of  Daiu*,and  Anto- 
ninus was  Uft  at  Homo  to  conduct  the  government.  Hut  change  of 
air  prove<l  as  useless  as  medical  advice,  lie  resorted  to  the  ai<i  of 
iii^igiciaiiK,  ami  even  licdought  his  servants  to  |>ut  him  out  of  iitiin  hy 
killing  him.  The  curse  which  his  brother  Sorvianus  had  called 
tlown  u|N>n  him,  that  he  should  pray  for  death  but  should  bo  unabk) 
to  die,  was  literally  ful611etl.  I)eath  at  length  freetl  him  from  his 
Buflfering  (Hi  July  10  (1:18  a.d.).  In  his  last  hours,  in  a  happy 
fiioment  of  inspiration,  lie  comi)osc<l  some  verses,  an  address  to  his 

aoul,  which  has  become  fainous : 

• 

AnluinU  viguU  lilaiiJuU. 
Ift-npM  coin«>itf|U4;  cuqiurlM, 
(^lii*  nunc  aMbiN  lu  iJca, 
i*«IIUuU  riKkl*  nodula. 
Nee.  Mi  kuHrH,  d«l>lt  locct  f  * 

Few  princi|rtites  have  been  mure  im|)ortant  in  results  tlian  that  of 
Hadrian,  which  lusted  ncurly  twenty-one  years.  The  creation  of  a 
re;>ular  civil  service  was  destined  to  transform  completely  the 
clmrocter  of  the  Principate,  and  work  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
idea  which  animated  Hadrian's  lolicy,  of  govomiug  the  wliole 
Kni|Nre  as  homogeneous.  ]3oth  these  tendencies  were  opposed  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  power  of  tlie  senate.  What  Hadrian  did 
lor  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  and  the  reform  of  the  army,  also 
stamps  Jiis  rei;*n  as  an  eiNich ;  and  his  limitation  of  the  name 
Cassar  to  the  chosen  successor  was  a  change,  though  only  formal^ 
of  Some  significiuice. 

*  ft  In  lin|HMsll>le  «o  remlrr  U»«  elTecl  |      ({ tint  and  |iftrtiicrurnijrcl«jr, 
af  Uic  tllinlnmlvet  ami  ilie  trllirach  §n^  In  |      Wliltlier  wlH  tboa  lile  away-- 
a  Mfnlrni  venilun.   I^ml  lljrrun  altfin|«letl  i      iVilll^l  one,  rigid  one,  naked  mm— 
to  tranMaie  H ;  but  MerivaW'a  \endoQ  la        Nwer  to  pUjr  afilu,  never  to  |dajr.*- 

rall.erbeUcr.tb.mgl.iwl.»KceMfuh  |  „^,^^.,   ,^  ^^^^^^^   t«  IN**  Ws 

HuttI  of  mine,  prvlt/  one,  flUUng  oot •     I  **  Vital  eiiark  nf  heavenly  flaiae.** 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I  A.n.    IM.   AiHmm.     PMtf^to  to   JUlA 

A.-Tnt  aiR0KOI»QY  OP  t      Minor  la  »|.rin«;  InvrU  tlw^i^li  tbe 

HADKIAM'8  JOUKKKVK.  |     cvunirlM  uT  tiM  MMtb  cmmI.    AMIoHii 

The  itcuwtlrvcilun  of  llailrlMiii  pni-  :     «»,''»«Wl»  HyrU  to  Judra  ami  AnWm. 

vliictal  ftrugrMPM  workeil  out  by  IMJrr  ila  I      K»P<'  „  ^ 

Hie  ilrifrii  lift  KmUen  iMriun)  h  now     *•»»•  ">•  KwH-    R»*un«  to  SrH^ 

•i»Miii.ri  hv  ■wM.t  arluJAM  In  lu  •Miml     -*••»•  >«•  !«  JuUeaoii  oce»fc»«  mi  Je»M 


•cceptrd  by  nioiii  tclKilAni  In  IIh  icnienil 
outline,  IbouKh  tlirrcan*  Mill  many  puliMM 
wlilch  muKi  be  r^KardcU  m  lilfcUIy  un- 
certain. IMrr'e  amnicvnient  Iim  bi-^ 
ai|i>|it(<«l  In  tia*  liirpKuIng  diaiiter,  excrfi 


rr^-uli. 
A.IK  133.  JnOet. 
A.i».  131.  llHiinta  to  lluoi^. 
A.t*.  I3ft-I3f<.    lUime  and  M*  vklnkj. 


in  reKanI  to  tlie  Kni|icror'a  niovi-nirnlii  In  ^      It  U  «urtb  «lille  olMrrvlnn  hnw  l«<UUy 

im  A.ii.,  wlioro  INIrrplavcaliiiiSannalhn     l>nrr'a    mrarrlica    have    chaiiitnl    the 

rxiMMlltlon  liclbrc  bis  arrival  In   Itome,  •  khmtaI  arraHRnueni  of  Hadrian'*  iHgu. 

but  U  aei'niii  more  prulialfk*.  tnun  the     l^t  nw  toke,  fur  f »aiM|i|y,  the  armnur  ni»* 

evkk'nc(',tlMtliewenttoilie  UUiiybeffrum     a<li>|»lr<l  by  MrHvale,  wlm.  buwrvrr.  ar- 

•lome  (Ml  lleixog).    The  Mbwlng  tolde  ^  kiio«l««lK(.-e  the  uncertainly  of  hie  wma 

of  tlie  Imperial  nio\'enicut«  may  he  of  '  Uatra.    ArcunlliiK  to  It,  HaHrlaM  trtuma 

iier«-ko  to  the  rc»k'r.  |  to    Hume    from    hU    SarmaUnn    exfi^ 

A.D.  lit.  An«T  bla  accMkin  (Auf?.  II)  j  •»*•«•»  »«  «»••  lirnlnnlng  of  lit  a.i^    la 

two  ami  a  lialf  woi>lb«  In  tlic  ea.t.  ,  *»»«    *•">•  )*-'    »*    ptwrt^U   l.y   OmI 

SlartH  fur  Home.  !  '^^  *^  Hblno  Into  llillain,  aii4  la  liu 

A.t».    im.   HearlK^a  n»me  early  In   llie  I  *••»•  'Hunw  to  «aul    and  vUH.  S|«m. 

year.    rnK-o«lii  to  llacia  ami  Mii^U  ,  •'•J  »»  >«»  *•»»•   M-w'H-""-.    «•»  thm 

iur  tlie  .Sarmatlan  War.    HeiurL«  to    •I1»«r»  ««  «he  l^rlblan  fruntirt»,  and 

lUnne  In  August.  j  ••>«»»^«    |irnc«Nli«   to   Allteus   hy     Aua 

A.u.  ll».  At  Home.  VUlU  •outhcni  Italy.    M*****  (»-«•  «-"  -*•»••)*  «»^»"*  •"  **^»y. 

A.r».  IM.  At  Hume.  litem*  to  Afkk-H,  (Ui  *•«»•)•  ■»•  l«ik  U 

A.D.    131.   >Vr*<  ^«i<  /onnley  fn  rAe  '  K'«h-    liU -eortid  >Himtir  I«vi»  I«  125 

j>rori»ccf  (Marts  later  Hum  AprH  11).  '  *•«»•  ••»'»  »•*•"  ""  »=»•  *•■'•  (••*  "«  •>■' 

VWt  to  n^ul  (eaMern)  i   Upper  (i«-r-     «»"»«  «f  «»»•  **nal  rrtmn  to  U*4ue  ihete 

many  ;    iM-tU  j    Nurkum  ;    iiurthrtn  ,  «**  •»«  ««»^  >»*  di-pntr),  ikr  m^umn,  at 

limiionla.  Alliens  Is^lliig  frmn  ISA  !•»  ia«  a,»k    It 

A.n.  123.  Hetunilng.hepnHwIslul/iuer     ^»»  »-•  «'»'*rv.'.l  tlwt  this  afnitiK««M«i 

Ocmuiny.  thence  to  llrtuin;  In  autumn  |  0)  anh-lalcs  llir  Ur.4  Jumnry  by  t»« 

liack  to  (3aul ;  tlimufcli  western  «aul  to     }«-«rs,  (3)  makes  Hie  m^^nI  1'4«  al-*  m* 

S|ialn.  reaching   I'arraco  at  end  of  flie  *  '"*»••  l^rtiir Is^t  niu-  year%  hiMea.| tf  Btt, 

»i.g|.^  (a)  knows  iHAhtiig  cf  iIm*  viKil  tu  tiar  |*rte. 

A.n.  133.    Manretanla.  Afrka,  puMlbly  j  vhices  uf  the  Upinr  lianiiWai)  nwk** 

Libya.      In     i>ummer.    Asia     Mlm.r,  ,  »»»«  vl^*t  to  Afrka  I  lie  laM  rtag^  U  thm 

autumn  to  the  Kuidirales.  j  W^**  J«»M"iey  In^rad  of  Mtig  an  «i«ii«J« 

A.l».  124.  Tlirough  I'oiitui^  lUthynU,  whI  .  «Iw*««h1  fr«m  lolh  Juumeyii. 

Kplruai   ThiMaly;    norllK-ru    Gren^-.  j     "AIMtlA.V  S  WAI.I.  IM  HKITAIN. 

AugQi4  or  .SeptciMl*r,  AllirnH.  j     TIm-  names  of  llio  htslk^ii  frum  «a^  t« 

A.n.  I3«.  Atlieiirt.     In  aummer ;  through  ,  wti^t  an*  an  f«»lluw»  :— 

tlie  l*ek>|H>nnes«ui.  Hetum  to  Home.  ;  (1)  S-g«^MMum.  WallsfMl,  (t)  l\<w 
A.D.    127.    At  Home.  J    K"*.       NewcaMle.       (3)       fMnlrrrun. 

A.n.  1211.  Visit  to  Afrka,  (starts  later  than  ^  lk*nwell.  (i;  VlinKdiaU.  Rnt.-hwirr.  {i} 

A|»rll  II).    HKum  to  Itome.  i  lluiinum.  IUIt«'iu1iei«ters  (8)  niun«im, 

A.D.  m.  At  Homo.    In  spring,  awoml  ,  ChesUn«,(;)  l'r.ic«mis,CsrTawburich.l'") 

prral    /cmrnry     in     the     prveinces.  ,  IVircovUlum.  lluu»eava<hs  (»)  VIi«Mm« 

Through  the  INik>poniieiua  to  Athcaiu    ,  tAcMerholm,  (lo>  .Ksk*,  Oieat  Owrtefi, 
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(II)  yt^nt,  Cirvuraii. (IS)  AMlK«taiiiM. 
IttHiMiwalil,  iirar*GIUI«inl  f^  (l») 
lV«rtenl.  CwHeaU^ib  (duvHfiilX  (1«) 
r4ittf(4v«la.  Mlanwlx.  (tkivUfulX  (t6) 
l.w««v«ttt«im.  CarlUlc,  (!•)  0«lirwMMoa. 
|l«rf;li-ii|Mi^S«iNb,  (17)  tibiiiUUiiU, 
ll»« ncMi.  (Scv  linlmer,  CVr/».  Inter.  UL, 
««•!.  vll.).  Our  knowktlK^  uT  Ihote  nanirt 
fci  ilerivnl  from  iIm  .Vwlifia  Itiffmitatum, 
«■  ullUlal  iMiNlUoik  to  Uie  ft>lniiiiliaratl*>N 
•A  llie|«M%-iiir4-M.(lrA»n  vplu  llie  b  Kin- 
nliiff  <»r  Uif  Mil  mtiury. 

*•  Hit  c4Ni|m  arc  all  alike  ut  the  well- 
kmmii  Mittt  furm.  Tbtlr  extent  varies, 
•cr«wilinK  tu  llie  nature  off  tlie  sruumlt 
Iv^wrm  lliriT  aimI  hIx  arrcn.  Walla  of 
Alwut  Ave  f«-ct  In  tlikkmntu,  iHuun<K  aiMl 
ItMvs  attrniunilnl  tlw-in.  In  alin««i  all, 
titr  f^Mir  |icli»ii|>.il  Mt4^  «**!  ^  ^^*'*' 
MirrHa  lnl«fMHilnK  uin<  aimllier  at  riKht 
•MftU-a  are  rtlll  cli>arljr  vUlble.  Kuund 
mnmc  of  tliein.aii  runiiil  the  larKff  cul«m4V. 
pcrral  Milwrlian  liull^linpi  Imvc  duaUfed  ( 
UtH«,  anull  lmi|il<-M,  lu  wt  Inntaiin*  even 
Ml  •wiihHb.-atrr,-  (ai  IW^covk  Inni). 
(Sre  Mr.  lU-lgkln'M  tran<latloo  (p.  IM) 
•if  MniiiHr'a  |«iNt  on  tlio  •Mtunum 
AiMT^xatkHi  off  Orllaln,"  lkiitiek€ 
ttmmJm-kHH,  May  Mb,  lii7>*).  Tbejr  were 
K«rrl«iiicd  by  attxlllartea,  not  by  legVili- 
Mica. 

C^AULUS  IM^TOUIUS  NEI-OS. 

The  name  «ff  U»i«  ollkerocciira  on  a 
i4ab  (wM  lo  bave  liren  ^mnd  lu  a  mile- 
rJtMh)  nrar  Hunnivlclum)  ultb  mi  Inacrlp- 
ibMi  wbbh  baa  an  impurtaoi  bcartoff  oa 
ilM  origin  off  tlie  wall. 

IMf  «'AM  TRAIAX 

IIAItH'AX  AVO 

UM  II  AVU 

A  rtAYlHUW  Klcn*TB  LK4t  I'MfK. 

Th«l  l«:  Impcratofh  t'*^la  Trabml 
llMlfiwI  Au^uall  WKb»  II.  Auguata  Aulu 
IHalvrio  XeiHite  I<»gato  |«r»i|»f*ture. 
-  Tbr  MT<in*l  Mmi  Autcuata.  by  aulborily 
oC  A.  I'UtorJua  Xe|»H.  kftjlua  |ir.#|iriHore, 
|rm-ta  Ibl*  fur  llie  lufity)  off  lm|ieralor 
Oi«jr  Tr^JAii  lljilrUii  AugUMtua."  If 
tbU  wUh  «aa  urMiiially  pui  u\*  In  a  milt. 
rA^lb*.  tt  wuttM  |m>vc  tb-fliilttly  tbc 
lUOrUufe  origin  off  luri  of  tbe  wall. 

ii^AX  KXTAsr  umm  a* 

CUIIIKII  TO  IIAhUiAN. 

In  M»  Utt  off  Ibe  Kmperur  Hatumlnua. 

V«|>Imw  Iu«ertc4  a  teller  ubkb  be  alalc* 


WM  written  by  lljilrlaii.     H 

Ilia  ImprewOuiu  off  rgypi,  umI  rana  m 

folbMva: 

-IfaJibul    AugiMtua    lo   tba    conanl 

Kervlanua  greeting.    I  bare  eome  lo  kimw 

Kgyiii,  wbk-b  you  pralae  lo  murb,  ffrom 

end  lo  end  I  and  bavt  ftiuiMl  U  llekle,  un» 

aUble,  and  In  a  flutter  at  every  bieatb  of 

opinion.    In  Kgy|it  llie  wor»bl|i|N>r«  off     / 

8rrapls  are  really  CbHaliami.  and  trioae 

u  bo  rail  tliewaelveri  bli4io|Hi  off  Cliriai  are 

vuUrka  off  H^.i|ila     'fberc  la  n«it  a  cbteff 

off  a  Jcwinb  aynag>»gue,  tbere  U  not  a 

.SaniarlUMi  nor  a  I'briaibin  |irlr»t  (pm byler) 

« bo  b  not  an  a^trobJger,  a  b<iru)(|icx,  and 

an  alipteo.     Wby,  wben   Ibe  patrlar«.-h 

lilnmeir,  of  ub«iiii  y<iu  a|ieak,  conies  lo 

^4Sy|ll,  one  |>arly  furcm  bim  lo  wtn^bip 

.^ra|»i«,  Ibe  otbt-r  to  Mlurc  OirU.    Tli«*y 

(tbc  AlcxaiKlrlaiia)  are  an  exremlvely 

Mcdltious    vdin,   and   InMiltlng    peiifde. 

'Iliflr  city  U  we4llliy  and  pruH|H>rouii,  and 

aduilla  off  no  one  living  MIe  In  U.    Kimie 

UMnuffac'lure  gtsM,  iitiiera  pa|ior,  ctbera 

are  llnen-workera,  all  |iriifeHi  Mime  traibi 

or  otiier.    Tlione  wb««e  feet  are  lamed  by 

guut  buve  Bometldiig  lo  do;  tbe  blind 

Iwve  an  orcu|Milon;  even  tbua?   wlio 

aufler  from  gout  In  Ibe  binda  do  nul  My 

bile  Ibcre.    Tliey  liave  ore  giid,  mutM-y ; 

be  la  wombipiied  alike  by  CbrbtiaiiM«^«t 

and  all  natlona.     I  %Mt  tlie  rity  bad 

lictter  niamien  and  morala ;  iti  pro»|ierity 

and  liM  aiie  rcaUy  entitle  it  t*  be  tbe  Iln4 

illy  of  l':gy|>t.    I  granu-d  to  It  all  K  aidced 

fur;  1  n-Bt'irvd  Hi  oM  itrivik'ges  and 

a<klcd  new;  and  tbcy  coubl  ikiI  avoM 

giving  me  a  vutc  of  thaiika  wlien  I  uae 

Uiere.    Tbrn  as  Miun  a«  1  bad  gone,  tliey 

•akl  many  (nialkloua)  iblngM  agalui4  my 

a-jn  Vcrua ;  wbat  tboy  «akl  off  Anlinoua, 

I  U'llcve  yuu  bavi-  alicoily  la-ard.    I  u  lab 

tlH'Ui  no  wuTMe  fate  iban  tliat  Ibey  idiouki 

t\t*l  on  Ibclr  owu  t-blikctia,  wbkb  tb^y 

baub  In  a  way  tbat  I  am  ai4i4mcd  to 

reiilKii.    [TU-  KgyptUna  liaUiied  ibelr 

fowU*  4>gg*  In  dung.]    1  am  aciHling  you 

over  driiiking-cuiH  i>ff  cbangiug  cokmr, 

%kbkb  tbe  iirleUoff  tlie  tempk  |>ro>rntcd 

to  me.    Tliey  arc  up  -dally  dcdkatcd  to 

you  aiMl  my  al-ter.    Pray  une  tlirtu  at 

UiMiuelt  on  lei»t-daya;  but  lake  care 

tbat  our  IHend  Aff^kanus  mm:  tbem  uoi 

tuu  freely." 

Tbe  genulneoeat  of  tbb  bUer  baa  bees 
very  rt«tonably  douUcd.  Verua  waa  u«4 
a«k*ptc«l  by  lladrUn  until  136  a.i>.  and 
before  tlwt  year  lie  wouU  baldly  bavt 
calk^  bIm  my  tou.   Tbc  U-nur  off  Ibe 
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Mtfff  MMPwl*  Uwl  M  WM  vrHten  mC 
k«iff  aMcr  llarfrian'i  vMi  to  Kftyp^  m^ 
crrulnly  bchn  hit  rrUini  to  H«iMie  ta 

134      A.».       But     if     111*     MlfiefgCTlplkM 

.SrrvteM  c«ii«Mf<  Is  rlglit.  It  would  bave 
lirvfi  written  In  134  A.n.,  In  wlilcb  ytt 
»<crvUaiM  WM  onliMr/  comuI.  AgiOn 
the  wvnk  •Chikiiiiiiw,  Jtvn,  and  all 
iMlloiM  (jfenlg$)  **  couM  hanlly  liavc  Im-a 
wrlllPN  by  llaHrUn,  coukl  liaidly  liave 
U-cti  tkrliien  byanymic  byt  « Oirlntian. 
Miirrovrr,  MiHIilcliiiM  arc  rxfi4c<i  by  tlic 
«aiit  4*r  itmiirctkiii  In  llir  Mtrr.  Tbe 
writiT  livgliiN  to  Ulk  aUfttt  K^y|4,  awl 
llicii  gi^it  un  t«i  tk«al  eMiuhivfly  xkiih 
AkxaiMlria,  as  If  br  bad  nieiitluiifd  H  ami 
iKiC  K}(y|it. 

'Ilifrp  are  Ibiw  ImUcaflons  of  fuCKcry, 
an«l  yet  niucb  of  tbe  biln-  lias  a  Rmiiine 
rliiie.  Il  iMbaiU  to  miKfin-t  Vftpinciia.  He 
MalM  lliat  be  extrai-ts  Ibe  tbicaiNeiit  fnim 
a  wiirk  uf  Hadrian's  fn-etlnian  llilefpiii; 
wlik-b  was  |ierlia|iM  an  autubl<if(ra|iliy  uf 
f  lie  l-Iiniier.'r.  edileil  by  rbb-Kmi.  Vufds- 
niN,  wliu  «rute  In  or  WUm  'Jifti  a.k,  was 
ait  liiile  llki'ly  lu  Intel  fHilste  tlie  senleni-v 
aliiiut  I  Ik*  dirb^llans  as  llailrian  was  to 
write  It.  It  biuks  like  a  la'er  lntep|Hda- 
tbm.  If  M,  we  may,  as  IHirr  suf(i{es(9, 
regani  tbis  dorument  as  a  Ri-nubie  letter 
tif  Hadrbui,  but  tanifiered  witli  ami  luti-r- 
)>  dated.  (Scbillor  aci-e|its  tids  view  v( 
INirr).  On  tlie  vtber  liand.  K  bi  not  eaiy 
la  see  wby  any  one  Mmuld  iuierpidate  tli« 
seiiteui'v  aUiut  Verus. 


K.-1  UK  MKTRl  bUTlOX  OF  LmHiXS 

AT  KNDOF  HAIHllAM-S  RKIGX. 

Tbe  ft4h»winK  talde  flwa  tlie  rPMrtta  >r 
the  inveatlfcalbin  of  lUlawr  («ksc*.  Ar 
TMit.  A'oiarrlqfitfnm,  |i.  f7>. 

Kfiain:  VII.  Gem. 

Ilrkaln:  II.  A«|^.  VI.  Vbir.,X!C.  VMr. 

(lermany.  Uwer:  I.  Minenr..  XXX.  IV 

Ciermany,  U|i|ier:  VIII.  A^^-.  XXII 
l*rlin. 

I'annunU.  I^nwer:  II.  At^r. 

ranm*ida.  U|i«er :  I.  A«\}iitr.,  X.  (ira^ 
XlV.iiem. 

M«tt>la.  I^twer:  I.  Hal. 

MuvU,  UlMtr:  iV.  Klar..  VII.  CTtad. 

Hacia:  V.  Mai^.,  XI.  na»d..  XIII 
Ufin. 

•Vrla:  IV.  .«^ylb.,  XVI.  I-Tar. 

Judea:  VI.  Kerr.,  X.  Kret. 

llHiiikU:  III.  4iall. 

Cs|.fi4duiia:  XII.  FhIm..  XV.  A|>^ 

Arsl4a:  III.  t'yren. 

I«>|4:  II.  TriO. 

Afrka:  III.  Ahk. 

Ilils  8>vw  ft  (vial  of  tweHly-e^ 
le|cb>n«.  two  kw  llian  tbe  nnmla^  mbkb 
exli4c«l  in  TriO«»'«  r«4fn;  ibe  IXih 
baviiiK  sufTi ml  m>  uimh  In  tbe  HrManidc 
warn,  ami  XXII.  Hdular.  la  the  Jrmi»b 
wars,  tbat  tlw-y  ceasH  to  ealM.  The»t 
K  buwever,  great  um-ertalnly  m  to  the 
exsi-t  ti«»e  at  wbii^  tb««e  bYb^is  dk- 
a|i|N-arc<l.  as  we  bavc  no  Oltixi  tvidrawr 
on  Ibe  »ul^)cct. 


BtmoTSibiiia. 
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CIIAPTKR  XXVII. 


TIIK  PnlNCil*ATK  OK  ANTOKJNim  PUJU  (1.3B-1G1  A.D.), 

I  AccvwioQ  (tf  Anloninuft.  Dcificatioii  of  llAilriiin.  FAiniljr  iiikI  ctrctr 
of  Aiituiiinut.  Mnrriaj;*  of  the  yoiinjcer  Knuftiua  an*!  MArciig  Aureliut. 
IWitiaii  of  Man'ijf  ainl  Luciiu.  §  'J.  Ch:iract«riitU*s  of  AntoninuB  m 
M  vtati'tiiiin.  |{<M4'tioii  ni;:iinht  ll.'ulrian.  Financial  policj.  }  3, 
l*«ai-«  iNtlicjr.  IU'l.iti«>iis  with  rarthia.  §  4.  liritain.  The  wall  of 
A&toiiiiiiit.  )  ;».  |iii|Htrtaii4i>  uf  hia  rvi);n  in  the  hUtorjr  of  law. 
t'h.irat'tf  i-i?>tict  of  hiM  l<-■;;i^l.ltio||.  Th«'  jtirixt!*  uf  thv  f'onuiUHm,  Gaiu«. 
f  (f.  Iiii|tr(>vo«|  ifinilitiun  of  hhivcx.  l:vfi»riiia  in  criiiiiual  lej^ialation. 
hi^tinction  of  humiliiVti  an«l  fnawsthrvs  rei'«>Kni*iHl  in  law.  §.  7.  Tlio 
.State  rrligiiin  iin<l<T  .\iit«»niiiiis.  §  H.  Private  life  of  Antonintig. 
i'harat-ter  v(  the  i'liif*r  Kaii>tiiia.  The  coriTii|ionJence  of  Kronto.  §  9, 
l*hiIoM>|ihi*rit  at  court.  Thi*  iin|i«'rial  rilla.H.  §  10.  Antouiiiun  and 
iVilfiiiitn.  §  11.  Picture  of  Antoninus  hy  Marcus  Aureliui^.  (  I'i. 
iHf.ith  of  Autoniuuit.    §  l.'l.  Ili»  a|»uthcosi«.  ^  t 
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SiECT.  I.— Till  Admimupteatioii  op  Axrosiixut. 

1 1.  Thb  death  of  llotlrUn  was  welcome  to  tlie  lionmn  noUliCr,  to 
whom  he  was  odimit,  und  the  iustallation  of  Titus  Aiitonhius  ai 
JVinceps  was  attended  with  no  difficiiliics.  The  Kenato  winhcd  to 
sif^ify  their  dislike  of  tlio  dead  Kmiieror  hy  connlemiiin^  his 
memory,  but  their  malice  wa.n  overcome  l»y  the  itifliiencc  U 
Antoninus,  and  ])erhaps  also  by  fear  of  the  suhliers  with  whoni 
Ilailrinn  wait  extremely  iHipiilnr.  'II10  di*ml  KiH|vror  was  duly 
eurolietl  anion*;  the  gods.  His  l*oily  was  c<*nvc3'e«l  fnim  Itainr  to 
Hume,  ami  lodp^ed  in  his  own  iiianndeum.  It  has  l«cii  sii|i]*jinl 
that  the  name  Pius,  which  Antoninus  Imrc  before  the  end  4if  l.'iH 
A.D.*,  was  given  to  him  on  accotuit  of  his  piety  towanls  his  adofilivr 
father ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  and  others  think  that  he  won  it  by 
the  general  clemency  of  his  character. 

•  The  family  of  Antoninus  liclongcil  to  Nemaitsus,  in  0;illia  Xar- 
bonensis.  It  is  |>rub:iblc  that  the  am|>liitheatre,  of  which  tlie  reiutiiiut 
arc  still  to  be  seen  there,  and  the  a«iueduct  known  as  the  IVintHlii- 
Ganl,  were  Imilt  by  this  Km|ieror.  Both  his  father  and  graiMl(atlicr 
were  consubrK.  lie  had  himself  gone  through  the  usual  career  or 
]Hd»lic  honours,  had  been  a|>pointod  one  of  the  four  cunsulani  uf 
Italy,  and  had  been  proconsul  of  Asia.  He  marrictl  the  si^tter  of 
iEliiw  YeruK,  Annia  Galeria  Faustina,  by  wliom  he  had  two  »ins 
who  died  youn?,  and  two  daughters.  Hadrian  had  willetl  tliat  mm 
of  tlieiio  daughters,  who  bore  her  motherV  name  KauKtina,  »}ionl<l 
marry  Lucius  Verus,  while  Marcus  Aurelius  hhouki  marry  tlic 
sister  of  VeruK.  Rut  as  Yems  wan  only  a  cliil«l,  Anti»niniis  ii|aiet 
this  arrangement  and  unitml  the  younger  Faustina  witli  Marcus 
AurcliuR  (probably  140  a.i».).  Sliortly  afterwanls  (117  A.ii.Xhs 
made  Marcus  his  consort  in  tlie  Kmpire,  by  conferring  on  him  tlw 
proconsular  inijicrium  and  the  trilHmician  |ioweri  along  with  the 
Hfiecial  right  of  pro|iosing  five  measures  at  one  Mcssiiiii  of  tU 
senate.  Marcus  liore  the  title  Ctesar,  which  meant  that  he  va« 
presumptive  successor;  and  occupieil,  theoretically,  the  same 
)iosition  which  Antoninus  had  occupied  before  Hailrian*s  dtalh. 
hut  ho  took  no  active  pnrt  in  the  administration,  and  did  not  Usr 
the  title  Ini|ierator.  The  other  ado|»ted  son  of  Antoninus,  L  Verus 
was  not  admitteil  to  the  dignities  which  were  granted  to  Maani:!. 
ills  image,  indeeil,  apfx^ared  on  iin)ierial  coins,  but  he  was  not 
entitled  Caesar,  only  Aujusti  Jilins.  It  is  fpiite  clear  tliat 
Antoninus  did  not  contemplate  the  idea  «»f  two  Km|iuroniorc(]us! 
authority.  Marcus  was  to  bo  his  successor;  ami  it  was  fur 
Marcus  hereafter,  if  he  chose,  to  elevate  his  brother  Verus  to  the 
iKisilion  of  Caisar.  ^         , 
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f  2.  Tho  iiniT«rial  conient  of  antiquity  raprctonti  Antoninus  at 
a  nHMt  ciitimabic  man.  llonourablo  and  ilignificil,  yet  affablo  ami 
coiHkfiocndingt  he  won  goMcn  opinions  from  all  men.  His  pro- 
iiKHioii  to  tlio  liiglicitt  iiosition  in  tlio  slate  did  not  change  his 
tcni|ier  or  his  manners.  In  isrivaio  life  he  was  singularly  simple 
aiMl  teni)icratc. 

Hut  however  estimahlu  as  a  man,  Antoninus  was  hardly  a  great 
HtjiteHman.  1*lie  rust  which  tlie  Kniiiiro  enjoyctl  uwlcr  his 
auKpiccs  had  been  ri*ndcre«l  fiotisiblo  tlm»tigli  Ila'irian^s  activity, 
«ihI  was  nut  duo  to  his  own  exertions;  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  carrioil 
tlie  |iolicy  of  peace  at  any  |>rice  too  far,  and  so  entailed  calamities 
<Hi  tlie  stale  after  his  death.  ]Ie  not  only  hml  no  originality  or 
l«>wer  of  initiative,  but  he  had  not  even  the  insight  or  buKlness  to 
woric  further  on  the  new  lines  marked  out  by  Ilailrian.  The 
wall  in  North  Ikitain  U  tlie  sole  exception.  'Hie  only  adminititra* 
live  changes  in  his  reign  were  rotr«iga*ssivc.  Thus  he  did  away 
with  the  four  Judges  of  Italy.  This  was  a  concesMioii  to  the 
Kctinte;  ainl  concession  to  the  senate  was  one -of  the  notes  of 
|Ndicy,  which  distinguished  his  reign  as  a  reaction  against  that  of 
lladrtan.  If  he  liad  been  equally  estimable  as  a  man,  but  stronger 
AS  a  ruler,  and  less  obliging  to  the  senate,  a  very  difleront  account 
of  his  character  would  have  been  transmitleil  to  us.  Ho  troubled 
liiniself  little  with  the  provinces,  except  in  so  far  as  to  hinder 
oiiisvsHiou  in  collecting  the  tixes,  and  )«obubly  only  left  Italy  onoo 
during  his  reign.  He  disapproved  of  inqicrial  |>rogrcsses,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  a  bunlen  on  tlie  iirovincials,  but  he  was  also 
(Uaibtless  inllueiiatl  by  the  f;u;t,  that  Hadrian's  long  absence  from 
Home  had  given  dis}<;itiHfa<'tion.  We  hear,  however,  of  roads  built 
in  various  pruvinais,  and  of  a  few  other  )Htblic  works,  such  as  a 
temple  of  Neptune  at  I^mbicsls.  He  adopted  the  reasonable  prin* 
ciple  uf  retaining  |>rovinciid  governors  and  other  ofliciais  at  their 
IMtts  fur  lung  terms. 

'J'he  fmancial  |H>licy  uf  AntuniiiiM  was  markeil  by  can)  and 
ccoiiuiny.  The  only  unfavourable  thing  that  lias  been  said  of  him 
is  that  he  was  a  **  cliecse-|iarer."  *  No  extravagance  was  |)ermittcd 
at  his  court.  Although  he  rcduceil  the  taxes,  he  left  in  tbo 
treasury  at  hU  death  a  sum  of  2700  million  sesterces  (£21,000,000). 
In  iKililic  lar^esHCHy  huwever,  lie  mm  excessively  liberal.  There 
were  no  less  than  nine  coiigiaria  during  his  reign,  and  his  gaiiuss 
were  nut  less  maguiliccnt  than  those  of  his  )»rcdecesi{ors.  In  a.d. 
117  he  celebrated  the  Ludi  SSecuIareg,  on  tlie  nine  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  cit)*.  He  built  a  temple  to 
the  deified  Hadrian,  and  oom)>leted  tliat  Euiperor*s  mausoleum. 
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f  3.  llie  reign  of  Antonlnui,  m  hM  lieen  alraiiljr  mU»  vm 
marked  bjr  pence,  the  reniiU  of  Ilmlrian'i  able  iioliej  oq  the 
frontiert.  The*  only  ferioiit  warfnre  was  in  Britiin.  There  wvn 
some  trifling  disturbanoee,  which  do  not  deacnre  to  be  dignified  hj^ 
the  name  of  warn,  in  otiier  quarten.  Tlie  governors  cvf  tlie  IVmnle 
IMTovinccfl  liad  to<1t*ftl  with  a  Dacian  revolt;  and  Greece  wni  mr- 
{iriiicd  by  the  invARion  of  a  marauding  bdiHl  of  K«iAto1ii%kii(iinilmUy 
a  Hnmmtian  people),  who  peiietmtcfi  nn  far  an  Klatca  in  I'lioctit. 
Olbia  had  to  he  protcctiil  aj^aiiutt  the  attacks  of  the  Scytbiamuf 
Taurii*a,  and  the  Alans  liAil  to  tic  lieatcn  bnck  nuire  than  oocc 
from  the  Armenian  liorders.  Thc»ro  were,  a^aln,  Kome  Jewi»li 
disturlMiiices  in  the  esst,  and  some  Moorish  disturliancc:!  in  Africa. 
A  revolt  in  Kgypt  iiulncctl  the  Kmivror  to  leave  Italy,  seftiiin*:Iy 
the  only  occnsiun  on  which  he  mnilo  a  provincial  cx|ic«litiuii  diiriitg 
his  long  n*ign  (aliout  151  a.d.).  AlKHit  tlie  same  time  diflTictdlicii 
lia«1  arisen  with  King  Vulugcses  IV.,  in  referoiR*o  to  Anncnh,  and 
here  ptihat^  Ant4»ninus  wns  Ictl,  by  his  love  of  {leact*,  into  a«1<*|i(iii<; 
a  weak  ]Kiricy,niHl  Hacrificing  tutcm|x>rary  tmn«piillity  the  inten*Ats 
of  a  more  )>crmanr>nt  settlement.  i*eaco  was  moilc  in  l.V>  A.n., 
but  the  Inevitable  war  broke  out  in  the  following  reign.  Tlie 
prestige  which  Home  onjoyeil  at  this  time,  in  the  eyes  of  neigh- 
Ijotiring  pco|)le8,  is  shown  1>y  the  fact,  tliat  the  Laxi  of  (A*k*irw  and 
the  Quadi  askcti  the  Km|)eror  to  ap|)oiiit  their  kings. 

§  4.  The  activity  which  was  displayed  in  Britain  is  contrsiitcd 
with  the  iimctivity  in  other  iiarts  of  the  Euipire.  Ilie  TingantM 
rebcllctl,  ami  were  defeated  ami  thoroughly  reduced  by  Q.  liuUius 
UrlHcus  (MO  A.D.),  the  logatus.  Under  his  directiiin  a  new  liiio  iif 
fttrtificalions  was  constructed,  Itetween  the  firths  of  CJhila  and 
Ikidotria  (Clyde  ami  Forth),  at  the  narrowest  imrt  of  tlie  iAlaml. 
The  work  was  begun  in  142  a.u.  It  was  not  such  an  claUtmle 
construction  as  that  of  lladrhn's,  Imt  ojusitfted  of  a  fussv(aluut 
40  feet  wide  and  20  feet  di«p)  and  an  earth-wall  (m»w  kiiuwu  as 
Grahaiii*s  dyke)  on  the  southern  side  of  the  foKSv.  It  diil  not  run 
along  hiilM,  like  Hadrian's  wall,  hut  Ihriiugh  h.*vel  country,  Ajt  a 
distance  of  aUiut  thirty-seven  niiU-s,  from  Carridden  on  thu  Furth 
Ut  West  Kilimtrick  on  tlie  Cl^^le.  South  of  the  f««sc  rau  a 
military  road,  along  which  were  ten  caiii|is,  snmMiiidiil  with 
mound  and  ditch.  The  north  side  of  tliese  caiii|K<,  which  coincides 
with  the  wall,  is  always  closed  u|i.  The  wall  of  Antoninibs  like 
the  wall  of  Hadrian,  was  intended  to  be  both  a  clieck  on  tlie 
country  to  the  fouth  of  it,  and  a  Ixisis  of  o|)erationH  fur  further 
coiKpiests  to  the  north.  The  Uoiiian  goviTunient  had  imi 
aliamloned  the  design  of  subjugating  tlie  whole  island.  TliU 
is  proviHl  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  cami«  of  the  wall  mC 
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Autouiuoi  are  nut  the  most  northerly  Roman  poaitiona.  The 
^^roaiiia  of  a  lloman  camp  are  atill  to  be  seen  at  Ardoch,  north  of 
Btirliiig. 

llie  energetic  iiolicy  pursued  by  Antoninus  In  Britaiu  secured 
fur  tliat  country  fioace  and  proii|)erity  for  sixty  years.  This  fBci 
«ng)«Mits,  that  be  might  have  Ijotter  consulted  the  interests  of  the 
Kiiii»irey  and  avertcil  the  trouhtcM  which  befel  in  the  reign  of  his 
fulcceiieiiry  if  he  hiul  acte<l  with  like  vigour  on  the  Danube  and  on 
IIms  Oricntol  frontier. 

(5.  It  is  in  tl)e  field  uf  law  that  the  cliief  importance  and 
credit  of  the  |iriiicii>ato  of  Antoninus  lie.  The  same  temp^T  which 
made  him  soniowliat  wealc  in  his  foreign  iiolicy,  made  him  strong 
ill  juriit|iriideiicc  and  legislation.  The  importance  of  his  ri'ign  in 
the  hintory  of  Itoman  law  is  not  due  to  any  single  sweeping 
reform — lilco  the  final  redaction  of  the  per|>etnal  Rdict  by  iladriim 
—but  to  the  spirit  which  guidetl  his  measures.  Antomnus  laid 
niiecial  stress  on  equity.  AVhilo,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  no  rash 
innovator,  ready  to  tam|ier  unscrupulously  with  the  written  law, 
Imi  enterUiinetl,  on  the  other  hand,  no  auperstitious  reverence  for 
the  letter,  lie  invariably  consulted  the  dictates  of  equity  and 
humanity,  ami  uitrtNluced  into  Koman  law  many  im|K)rtaiit  new 
liriucifleM,  conceivetl  in  this  spirit.  The  view  which  he  took  of  the 
ailministration  of  justice  is  thus  exiircssed  by  himself:  '^  Although 
traditional  forms  must  not  be  lightly  alteriHl,  yet,  when  demon- 
btrable  equity  denumds,  it  is  necessary  to  mtervene.**  * 

The  activity  in  juriH|)rudence  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Antoninus,  and  pa*|iared  the  way  for  the  golden  ago  of  lloman  law 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  must  be  isirtly,  at  least, 
im|Hitcd  to  Hadrisii*s  rcfonn  of  tlie  imiicrial  consilium,  described  in 
the  last  cha|>ter.  One  of  llmlrian^s  conailiurii,  V,  Salvius  Julianus, 
who  had  aMlified  the  Kdict,  was  also  active  under  Antoninus,  by 
wlium  he  was  promoted  to  be  consul  and  prefect  of  the  city.  Tlie 
cliiif  hiwyers  by  whom  tlie  Kinperor  was  assist etl  were  five  in 
number :  L.  Fiilvius  Almrnius  Yalens,  an  author  of  legal  treatises ; 
U  VoluHius  Ma'cianuH,  chosen  to  conduct  the  legal  studies  of  Marcus 
'  Aureliu**,  ami  author  of  a  lar<*o  work  on  Fithi  Cunimisma  (Testa- 
meiilary  Tnists) ;  L.  UIihus  Marcellus,  a  |>roli fie  writer ;  and  two 
4»tliers.  Boiiie  of  these  lawyers  bcl<»nge«l  to  the  Proculian  school, 
like  Ulpiiis  Marcellus,  others  to  the  Sabinian,  like  Yalens;  so  that 
tlie  decisions  of  the  ini|)erial  council  steered  a  mean  way  between 
the  two  opiiosite  Beliools.t  The  attention  which  was  given  to  tlie 
stiMly  of  law  at  this  )^riod  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  the 
funtt'lidet  of  (laiiis,  nu  fleiiieiitary  manual  for  beginners,  probibly 

*  Itijfrfi,  Iv.  1.  7.  t  Kuf  tlM>4t  tcliuuld  fee  ftbuvr,  Clui|i.  XI-  i  ti. 
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poUitfbed  about.  1(0.  A.11.     Of  the  iiiithor  we  know  abioliitdjr 
nothipgreTfln^ie  luunc  •is  uncertain. 

I  G.  It  lias  ftlreftdy  boon  seen  tliet  tlicru  wm  a  tetMlracj 
under  the  Rniptro  to  allevuiie  t)te  conditkA  of  iiUvee;  and  thit 
tendency  wrb  zealously  {ircanoted  by  Antonlnuf.  lie  |««Md 
measures  to  facilitate  eufranchisenient.  Ilia  decision,  in  uno  caae. 
Mill  illustrate  his  8(4rit.  A  female  slave  was  tu  hare  been  made 
fa*e  by  a  fidti  commiwum,  but  chsncc  circunuttanceii  cau^id  the 
act  of  tnfrancLiscuient  to  bo  delayed.  In  tlie  lueantiiue  slie  ^ives 
birth  to  children,  and  the  t|nestiun  arises,  are  the  children  to  be' 
slaves  or  free?  Antoninus  decided  that  in  such  a  case  the 
children  shall  bo  free,  as  it  would  bo  unfair  that  they  ahuuWl 
aufler  on  account  of  the  accident  which  retardinl  their  niuilter's 
enianciimtion. 

•  Jn  crindnal  law,  Antoninus  introduced  the  important  priiiGi|ikv  1 
which,  though  now  universally  recognised  in  theory,  is  nut  alvrays  1 
r6ii>ected  in  practice,  that  occuHCtl  iwrsons  are  not  to  1*0  treated  as  ' 
guilty  beforo  tiial.  He  also  asserted  tlio  ]jrinci|Je,  tlmt  tlie  trial 
was  to  1/e  held,  and  the  punishment  inllictetl,  in  tlie  place  where  ihe 
crimo  had  l)een  committed,  lie  mitigated  the  use  of  tortnie  in 
exaniuiing  slave's  by  certain  liroitationa.  Tims  lie  |iriihibititl  the 
application  of  t^irturo  to  children  under  fourteen  yearn,  thou<;h  this 
rule  had  exceptions.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  blame  this  humane 
|irince  for  not  abolishing  the  practice  of  torture  altogetlier,  an  it 
would  be  to  blame  him  for  not  abolishing  slavery.  He  des:enrcK 
great  cretlit  for  what  ho  did  in  mitigation  of  both  iiLHtitutionsi,  but 
the  abolition  of  either  was  quite  bc3'oiid  tho  8eo|)e  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  any  man  of  his  time.  Tlio  uniwrKil  nne  of  torture  iu 
Chrbtian  countries  until  recent  times,  illustrates  the  su|»i«i>icd 
nccoesity  of  its  use. 

One  of  tho  most  striking  features  in  the  crinunal  le;;iHlatioii  of 
Antoninus,  is  the  account  taken  of  social  rank.  There  was  always 
under  the  Kmpire,  a  social  distinction  of  freemen  into  two  da-Mics : 
the  humiIiore»,  men  of  low  degree,  and  the  houtnttun^^  men  of  hi>^h 
degree.  The  criterion  of  this  distinction  was  mainly  wealth.  The 
homativret  were  practically  the  rich,  the  huMHioirs  the  i^hit.  | 
Under  Antoninus,  this  unwritten  distinction  is  ri'cogiii.sed  by  n 
law ;  but  wo  cannot  tell  whether  he  was  the  first  to  give  it  oOivial 
recognition.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  had  inlliieiicnl 
practice,  actually,  if  not  confesso«lly,  before  his  time.  Hut  now  tlic 
law  becomes  o|)enly,  and  olTicially,  a  res^iecter  of  |iers«in8.  l'hi*rt;  U  a 
dilfereot  justice  for  tho  base  and  for  the  noble.  DifTeniit  |<iiallics 
are  assigned  fctr  the  Fame  oHencc,  according  as  it  is  cummittitl  l»y  « 
humilior  or  a  houe»iwr.    '*  Show  me  the  man,  an«l  I  will  show  ytm 
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ibe  Uw»**  if  not  merely  the  practice  of  Uie  Jii«3g»»  but  the  principlo 
of  ilia  lifgiitli^or.  And  it  WM  a  principle  asiiiiist  which  no  one 
grumbled. 

(  7.  Aiitoninui  diffen  from  hit  iiredecewoni  in  being  pononally  a 
HfligiouM  man^Mid  rutlly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  tlie  national 
g'ida,  Willi  Aiisuatiis  religion  had  been  mainly  a  matter  of 
|Kilicy.  Trajan  hail  Ijecti  ihdiflercnt;  lladrlan  was  a  Mceptic.  But 
Antonintia  t4jr>lc  very  iieriously  (he  religious  duties  wliich  devolved 
nfmii  him  as  rontifez  Maximus,  and  member  of  other  colleges.  In 
tliiM  refi|iect,  cuiitenii¥)r.\rics  coiii|)ared  him  to  Xmna.  Tlie  Mnate 
frectetl  a  monunicnt  to  him  on  account  of  hitf  zeal  fur  public  relij^ious 
ceroiiKinitiR.*  One  can  discern  in  the  Cotretjtondeuce  of  Fronto^ 
the  instructor  of  Marcus  in  Latin  rhetoric,  that  a  certain  siiirit  of 
|iiety  prevaileil  in  the  circle  of  the  ini|)erial  family.  Chwely  coit- 
iiecteil  with  xeal  for  the  maintooanco  of  (ho  national  religion,  wai 
tlie  Kni|icror*s  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  Itoman  liistory.  'llie 
coins  iftiued  on  the  occasion  of  tho  Secular  Qames  n?pre«cnt  the 
arrival  of  JCiKiis  at  lAvinliim,  the  birth  of  U«imuliis  and  Hemus, 
tlio  Khields  of  Nuina,  the  mimclo  of  tho  augur  Njuviur,  (he  exploits 
<»f  lloratiiiK  Codes,  and  other  events  of  the  story  of  ancient  Itome. 
I*Alljintiuhi,  the  Arcailian  homo  of  Kvander,  was  |>romotoil  to  bo  a - 
city,  ami  immunity  was  granted  to  tho  people  of  Ilium,  the  city  of 
iKiieas.  New  |irivileges  were  granted  to  Lavinium.  lint  devoted 
AM  lie  was  to  (lie  i*agan  religion  and  traditions  of  Itomc,  Antoniniw 
was  tolerant  of  other  creeds,  lie  did  not  indeeil  re|)eal  tlie  laws 
which  were  in  force  against  Christians,  but  he  discouraged 
|ieniectttioii.t 


Hmn*.  11.— TiiK  Pkivatb  Lipb  op  Antoxikus,  and  his  Dkatu. 

I  H.  Tlie  significance  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  lies  just  in  the 
fact,  that  it  was  singularly  devoid  of  striking  events,  llenco  our 
attention,  undistracted  by  wars  or  great  administrative  changes,  is 
natnmlly  turned  to  the  iiersonaliiy  of  (he  Kiii|)enHr  himself  and  his 
firivate  life.  And  iKTlia|is  nothing  will  better  serve  to  convey  an 
iiii|iression  of  the  (ranquillity  «if  his  reign,  than  the  glimpses  which 
we  get,  in  the  Corrtipomlmce  of  Pronto,  of  the  simiJe  daily  life  of 
(ho  im|ierial  family,  and  the  |)eaceful  atmos|ihere  in  which  they 
livetl.  Tlie  loss  of  his  wife  Faustiiui,  who  died  in  140  (or  141) 
A.D^  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Km|)eror,  who  loved  her  deeply,  as 
we  know  from  his  own  wonls.    Writing  to  Pronto,  who  had  |iraise«l 

•  Ob  liMiKiiPW  cni»  c«yIwimUm  fHibllcM  ciirMn  ci  rdiyluiiMii.    (tWy.  #««cr.  UU. 
vl.  IMI.) 
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her  in  ft  speech  in  the  wnftto,  ho  nyt :  **  The  fmri  of  jrtnir  sfccch 
which  related  to  the  honouring  of  my  Fftuslina  [hy  the  title 
Augusta]  seemed  to  me  ercn  more  true  tluin  eloquent.  For  it  is 
really  the  case.  I  would  prefer  to  live  with  her  at  Gyams,  llian 
in  the  pahice  witliout  her.**  Faustina  was  a  lieautiful  wumau, 
and  scandal  was  busy  with  her  name.  lUit  there  is  no  cuiHrlufiro 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  tlie  charges  of  iiiti«lelity,  which  runmiir 
liitHtght  against  her.  It  seems  clear  that  Antoninus  had  no  su:(|4- 
cions.  He  licaiicd  lionours  upon  her  memory  after  her  death.  Site 
was  deified ;  a  temple  was  erected  in  her  honour,  ainl  |Hriestes.*>c« 
instituted  fur  her  worship.  Iler  ima^o  was  publicly  diK|ilayeil 
at  the  Circcohian  games.  A  new  alimentary  endowment  was  made 
(in  iHirsuance  of  the  policy  of  Nerva  and  Trajun)  fur  orphan  girls 
who  wore  called  Famtiniiutm,  Antoninus  did  not  nin  the  riiJc 
of  emlangertng  the  iieaoe  of  his  faunily  by  taking  anotlicr  wife. 
Oaleria  Lysistrata,  a  frcedwoman  of  FauKtiiia,  lived  mitli  him  in 
the  relation  of  concubinage,  which  among  the  l{«»nians  was  a  Irgal 
lx>ml,  though  inferior  to  marriage,  and  involvc«l  certain  riglitjt. 
For  an  Emiwror  it  coi  responded  somewhat  to  a  morganstic 
marriage. 

I  9.  Tlie  two  ado|)ted  sons  of  Antoninus  liv4tl  continually  with 
their  fatlier.  True  aflection  and  Kym|Kitliy  seemed  t^i  have  lionnd 
together  Antoninus  and  lilarcus.  This  conn's  out  in  the  ^Wrt* 
npondenct  of  Fronto  and  in  the  MttUUUini^n  of  lilarcus  At  |{<4iie 
the  imfierial  family  lived  in  the  house  of  Tilicrius  <hi  the  nurth  sitlo 
of  the  l*ulaline.  Hero  the  Emiicror  ke|>t  up  the  ssnio  social 
intercourse  with  his  friends  as  lieforo  his  clwatiiin.  He  was  not  a 
lover  of  formality  and  rigorous  eiitpicttc,  and  ho  \mA  uftcu  t>»  wear 
the  tunic  at  rcceiitioos,  instetid  of  the  oflicial  t<»gn.  Ho  >vus  o1>li;;od, 
liowover,  to  resign  himself  to  maintaining  tho  immensu  staff  of 
domestics,  which  had  come  to  bu  considered  iihI is} disable  iu  tin* 
imiierial  **  indace.**  Although  ho  was  excessively  simple  in  liis 
dress,  he  had  several  oflicers  of  tho  waidnilie.  We  meet  at  liis 
court  a  servant,  whoso  solo  diUy  it  was  to  announce  tlio 
names  of  visiti»rs  {tiomendalor),  a  sihntMriuit,  on  whom  it 
devolved  to  keep  silence  among  tho  slaves,  a  pa:*fitgogus  y>M#  n»rsis, 
who  instructed  the  fxigcs,  and  many  others.  Antoninus  di<l  not 
take  tho  same  j^ersonal  interest  in  philosophy  and  literature,  whit^li 
had  been  a  characteristic  feature  in  1  ladriun.  But  he  iiatrt'oisi'd  men 
of  letters,  and  gathere*!  them  aliout  him  ut  his  cf>urt,  mainly  fur  the 
sake  of  his  son,  by  whom  they  were  really  appreciated.  M.  Cornelius 
Fronto  sharcil  the  intimacy  of  the  Knii>cror  as  well  as  of  Marcus, 
hin  pupih  Ueroiles  Atticus,  the  njaster  of  Marcus  in  Groek 
rhetoric,  was  also  highly  (avourcd.     Junius  Uusticus,  a  Stoic 
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plilloio|ilicr»  wbo  oxcrciMol  ft  great  iiifluctico  over  tlio  niiud  of 
llio  jroong  CwiKir,  alio  Inilungcd  to  the  court  circle. 

Hut  it  14  in  tlic  country,  not  in  tlio  city,  at  liln  villas,  not  on  the 
l^ilatinCf  that  we  get  the  most  pleaHi'ng  |>icture  of  Antoniutis  and 
liitf  funiily.  He  was  bom  and  brou:;ht  up  in  the  country,  an«l  he 
loreil  nothing  so  well  oil  rural  life.  Wlienevcr  he  cuuM,  lie  left 
ISome  Air  his  lioiMc  at  J^orium  on  tlie  AuifUaii  Way, or  fur  Tnijiin*g 
villa  at  CciitunR'ella*,  overKx>king  the  Kca,  for  Bignia  in  Latium,  or 
f*€  l-amimnia.  The  villa  of  I^riuni,  not  far  fiom  Itonie,  fei  niii  to 
hare  Ijuen  his  favuurito  rcKHhiice ;  it  waH  there  tlmt  he  ilifd.  In 
the  country  his  iiantMiiCfl  were  hunting  ami  angling.  Letters  c»f 
lifarcuA  to  his  bclovetl  master  dt-scribe  how  the  days  jiaKscd  by  in 
simple  occu|iatiouK,  rhling,  reading,  writing,  talking  ncnseuse  with 
Faiistiua  (the  younger),  whom  he  rails  ''my  little  manuna,"* 
There  is  a  delightful  dcscript'on  of  the  vintage  at  Siguia.  ^1ie 
Kmiieror  and  hti  family  all  dine  in  the  wincjircss,  and  listen  to  the 
jestit  of  the  |ieasants. 

f  10.  A  cliaracteristic  amtnlote  is  told  of  Antoninus  and  the 
MophiHt  iMemon.  When  Antoninus  was  ]»rocon8ul  of  Asia,  he 
ciiteroil  the  house  of  Tolemon  at  Smyma,  without  being  invited, 
assuming  that  he  would  be  welcome.  IVlemon  hapiiened  t«»  be 
absent,  bit  lie  Murneil  in  the  course  of  the  night,  aiul  turneil  tlie 
governor,  bag  ami  baggago,  out  of  his  Imusc.  Anioniniui  Hiid 
milling  at  the  time,  but  sought  shelter  with  some  more  hospitabh) 
inhaliitant.  Hut  he  did  not  forget  the  insult,  and  hiyl  afterwanls 
4ip|»ortmiKi<*s  of  revenging  himself  by  witty  words.  Wlien  he  was 
Km|ieror,  rolemon  vi.sit'.d  Home,  and  Antoninus  mode  hhn 
welcome.  "Ciive  Polemou  apart  men  tH,**  he  s;Hd,  "ami  mxs  that  no 
mic  turn  him  out  of  doi.»rs.*'  An  actor  of  tragetly  com)»1ain<d  that 
ho  was  e.\|ielled  fnmi  a  dramatic  repnsentation,  at  which  ]*olemon 
was  |)residtn^  just  when  he  was  alKHit  to  begin  his  ]»ait.  "At 
what  hour  of  tlie  day,**  Antoninus  a^ki4l,  "do  you  say  that  he 
drove  you  fn»m  the  stage  V  *•  "At  midilay."  "  Ah !  )io  drove  mo 
out  of  his  house  at  miilnight,  and  I  mndc  no  compbint.** 

I  11.  Ihit  |ierliatis  the  livelieilt  idea  of  his  |iersonaIity  will  be 
gainetl  from  the  {licture  of  him,  which  has  been  drawn  by  his 
a«hi)itei1  son.  "  In  my  father,**  Marcus  writes  in  •his  MalUattom^ 
**  I  li.i'1  an  example  of  mildness  of  manners  and  firmness  of  reso- 
lution, conlcnii»t  of  \ain-g1ory,  industry  awl  jierseverance.  lie 
was  ai-cessiblc  to  all  who  liad  counsel  to  give  on  public  matters, 
ami  invariably  allo^-cd  to  everyone  his  due  share  of  consideration. 
He  knew  when  to  relax,  as  wdl  m  when  to  laliour ;  he  taught  me 
if  forbjar  froai  liantious  in lulgciK-es ;  to  conduct  myself  as  an 
*  Jkii€nmtu  MM. 
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6i|iwl  among  oqiials;  to  by  on  my  fricmLi  no  burdon  uf  Mnrilitr, 
iitillier  cliimgiiig  tlicin  ctipriciouiily,  nor  iKwgioualcly  •tUcliius 
niyiivlf  to  nny.     From   liiiu  I  lenniod  to  bo  Bvlf-Miflicin^  and 
cheerful  in  iVory  fortuno,  to  cxoviito  Rimight  in  |Hililic  aflairs 
ami   not  to  bo  abuvo  oxanitniug  tlio  amaUosi  niattera  witlwiut 
AfTfctalion;  to  rUio  6U|icrior  to  vulgar  Acdaiiintioiia ;  to  w<irk-liip 
tlic  isc*U  williout  an|)crjtilioii,aiiil  rtvo  maiikin<l  uitlmut  nniUlinii; 
in  all  tttin^i  to  bo  aubcr  and  t^tiadfaKt,  nut  \vd  away    by   iijle 
novc'liiott;  to  bo  content  with  little,  cujoyiiig  in  nMnleialHui  tlic 
ct»n)forta  within  my  rouch,  Init  never  a*|tinin:4  at  tla*ir  bImciicc. 
Montivcr,  from  him  I  leamotl  to  lie  no  Mu|iliiHt,  no  ivJant;  Imt 
A  practical  man  of  tlie  woritl ;  yet,  at  the  kuuio  time,  to  give  <liic 
honour  to  truo  iihilcMo|ilicr8 ;   to  Iw  |)«ilito  in  maniKT,  neat  tu 
I«nion,  ami  to  attend  to  my  health  so  far  aa  to  ritl  myn-irdf  tlie 
nocd  of  metlicine  and  phyiiiviaus.    Again,  to  ccncitb,  witliout  a 
grudge,  thoir  |irc-cminenco  to  all  who  s|tocially  excel  in  lega! 
or  any  other  knowic<lge,  to  act  in  all  things  after  the  u>4ige  of  mir 
anccHtoni,  yet  without  |»wlantry  ....  My  father  wad  cvrr  fcialcnt 
ami  mulerato;  ho   neither  imlulgcd  in  private  buildiiigM,  ifir  in 
exccKsivo  largcatiea,  or  extravagant  ahowa  to  the  intijile.    lie  Utuknl 
to  Ilia  duty  only,  not  to  Ujo  opinion  tluit  might  bu  Ainiivil  of  ht* 
actiona.    Ho  was  tem|K3rato  in  tlio  nao  of  batliM,  niulcht  lif  drtKA, 
imliirerent  to  tho  U'auty  of  his  slavcM.    Such  was  the  wInjIc 
character  of  his  life  and  numnera:.  nothing  harsh,  m>thing  fxccskivc, 
nothing  rudi,  nothing  over-dono.    It  might  lie  s!ii«l  of  him  as  «■( 
Socrati'M,  tlat  ho  could  lioth  alistaln  fruni  and  enj«iy  tlie  thiiips 
which  men  in  general  lind  it  hanl  to  abstain  from  at  alt,  ami 
cannot  cnjo>  witliout  excess,"  • 

§  rj.  The  apinaraiico  of  Antoninus,  as  we  know  it  fmiti  hii 
busts,  C(»ra*tt|K>nd.i  to  the  written  records  of  his  cnaractcr  ami  tern- 
|ivramcnt.  They  iM-esent  the  features  of  a  man,  wlio  was  gnivo  yet 
gentle,  firm  yet  kiml,  robust  and  earnc<»t,  but  neither  austere  iv€ 
coarse  Ho  died  in  his  villa  at  Lorium,  from  thu  coiuicfiuciices  of  a 
cold,  on  Man:h  7, 101  a.d.,  in  iho  scventy-Aairth  year  of  \:U  Mgr. 
In  his  last  hours  ho  was  careful  to  show  forth  clearly  his  wihiiet  as 
to  the  succession.  Tho  pnetorlan  la-efecta,  L.  Furiint  (FaUuO 
Victorinus  and  Scxtus  Cornelius  Iteiienlinus,  wc*ro  bunimuiioil  to 
his  bedside,  and  in  their  ]iresvnce  he  ncomnicmletl  Marcus  Aurelius 
as  his  successor,  and  made  no  mention  of  L.  Yerus.  He  tlieu  cisn- 
niandcd  that  the  golden  statue  of  Fortune,  which  stood  aaitiiiually 
in  tho  imiMTial  bedchamber,  should  Ix*  ri'inoved  to  thut  of  Marcux,  la 
token  of  tho  transference  of  tho  PrinciiKito  to  tho  ) •resumptive 
successor.  The  tribune  of  tho  |>ra*torian  coliort  in  attoiHlance  tlK-ii 
•  Bk.  f.  IS.    Tbe  |i«r«|ilirMc  U  Mirivak**  (rli«|K  UvU.)»  «nb  M*aliAr*ilMm. 
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eiiteroJ,  and  (liikcd  for  the  watchwonL  '*  Equanimity/*  replicil  tlio 
Kiiii«ror,  exprefMiiig  \n  tiiiif,  his  last  uitomncet  the  siiirit  of  liiH 
rvi^^n.  UU  end,  nays  ibe  hiiitorian  QiiadratUH,  wait  most  peaceful, 
lilcc  a  Kwcot  filcc|i. 

I  IX  There  was  no  diiHienling  voico  in  the  senate,  when  it  wan 
|»rM|¥jne(l  to  decree  to  this  belovetl  sovran  a  public  funeral,  and  to 
4-«»Hiecra(e  his  iiietnory.  An  immense  funeral  pile,  in  tlie  shaiM  of 
n  pyramid,  was  erected  in  the  Campus  Martius,  crowned  by  a 
Mtatue  4>f  the  dead  Km|K)rur  standing  in  a  chariot.  As  the  pyre 
won  lieiiiK  consuineil,  an  ea^le  was  allowed  to  escajw,  as  a  token  of 
.1  lie  a]N)tlitiMi>i  of  llie  dfiul ;  and  tlien  Marcus  ami  Lucius  pronounced 
fiiiH'ral  oralioiiH  in  tlie  Forum.  A  great  s|«ctaclu  of  gladiators,  in 
the  Flavian  ampliitlieatre,  was  an  iudisiwusablo  |iart  of  the 
Mili'mnities. 

AntMiilrius  Iiad  erected  a  temple  to  the  divine  Faustina,  on  tlio 
K*u.'riMl  Way,  cltse  to  the  Forum  (UO  A.n.).  Tliis  temple  was  now 
f  ransformed  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  f«»r  tlie  worsliip  of  both 
Antoniiitis  ami  Faustina.  It  still  stands,  one  of  the  best-preserved 
ancient  iHiildings  of  Home,  and  the  inscription  on  the  facade  may 
Hi  ill  be  read. 

MVO  AKTUNINO  BT 
m\'AL  FAVHriMA  BX.  S.  0. 


Cknutenlio  uf  AiiloniiiiM  tml  KmuMIim  (fMm  pc«ioHUl  of  Uie 
Aiilonlim*  Tiuk). 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 11. 

TRR  PnnrCIPATI  op  MARCrS  AURELIUft  (ICl-iso  a.k). 

{  1  Character  aim]  |>hnoM>|>hx  of  Marcus  Aurvliuf.  §  *i.  Hit  »tjit« 
•hi|>.  I  X  Luriui  VfruA.  Th«  two  AiiKUMli.  §  4.  J.rlaliMM  «»r 
Marcus  aii«l  tbe  a^aate.  |  Ti.  Gruwtli  ol'  c-rulrali>aliti«.  Jm-mUi' 
Cnnitonfi.  I  0.  Financial  a<hiiiiiislrtitioii.  |  7.  l^t^itiUtiMii.  §  tf. 
TlIK  l*ARTIIIA.f  Wau.  Ualtltf  of  KUfTcia.  \  rrun  in  Ihr  Ra»l.  Ite- 
(Hirery  of  Aniicnia  Ky  th«  Roiiian^.  Italtlei  of  Sura  ami  '/jemima. 
iSetiilt  of  th«  War.  §  U.  The  |»l.i^Mie.  §  lo.  Kii:sr  Manlx»ma!<(XIC 
^VAIl.  Invasion  of  l»:ctia  aii<l  Italy  l>y  a  ctialiliuii  «*!'  IfrniiaM  Irilct. 
f  II.  Dillirulties  of  MnreuM.  New  Ifjtiouii.  $  l*J.  Manux  aiwl  WriH 
take  tli«*  fivltl  aiMl  make  terms  with  mum*  uf  thi*  li:irl>ariaii<.  §  IX 
m*Atli  of  V«riiH.  4';im|iai);iii  aii«l  victuri«'H  of  Marcus  (|i;*.<~173  a.i*.). 
$  14.  lK'»ii;n  uf  two  ni*w*  iiroviiut*^  Sannafia  ati«t  Man-uMumait. 
Teriui  niatltf  with  th«  enemy.  §  15.  l!evolt  of  Aridius  l*.t<»»ius.  §  l(i. 
Kauiitioa.  lommu«lu!i  creale«l  Aiicuxtu.s  $  17.  S^xiiNn  Mai:i>*- 
mamnic  Wau.  Vi«iory.of  l*al«rnus.  l>eath  of  Marcus.  $  I'*. 
iW^inniiigt  of  the  Military  Colonati'. 
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SecT.  T.-*MABCim  akd  Viiiink    Tni  two  Auousn. 

I  1.  Mabcits  Aunsuut  hnd  renchod  tlie  Age  of  forty  (bom  at 
Itome  121  A.P.)  when  he  succeeclcd  Antoninus.  His  family 
1ie1ungo«1  to  Succubo,  a  nnmiciiAl  town  near  Conluba  in  Sjiain; 
his  grniKlfAther  xata  one  of  tlie  new  patricians  created  by  Vespasian. 
lie  lta«l  sliown  nn  enrly  predilection  botli  Uir  the  study  of  Stoic 
|iliikKN>p]iy  ami  for  tlie  practice  of  Stoic  austerity.  Wlicn  lie  was 
twelve  years  old,  his  mother  lX>mitia  Lucilla  could  hardly  induce 
him  to  lie  on  a  beil  s|sren«l  with  shee|mkii)s.  His  whole  life  was 
iiiarkftl  by  similar  asceticism.  As  his  constitution  u as  weak,  he 
was  uhlt<;t-d  t4>  siNHid  some  care  in  husbamliu^  the  forces  of  his 
Imdy,  and  hail  cunst;intly  to  consult  the  meilical  skill  of  the  famous 
)ihyMici;ni  Oaleu,  and  others ;  but  he  did  this  as  a  duty.  His  only 
l«lca!mr«-s  were  meditation  au<l  the  society  of  philosophers  and  men 
uf  Idlers, 

No  iiinn  has  ever  earned  further  than  Marcus  Aun-lius  the  desire 
of  moral  |ierfociion,  and  he  accounteil,  like  other  Stoics,  the  service 
of  humanity  iu«lisiK'nsable  to  the  attainment  of  such  perfection. 
The  i«lea  which  runs  through  all  his  Meditation^-^ti  colhcliou  of 
tiMMights  jotted  down  iu  the  leisure  n)oments  of  a  busy  life,  much 
of  it  written  in  the  camps  on  the  Danube  during  the  Mareomannic 
War — is  that  of  a  "  natural  unity,"  embracing  not  only  mankind, 
but  nature  and  Ooil,  iu  which  axaty  iiHlividual  has  a  distinct  place 
of  his  own,  and  distinct  fuikctions  to  fulfd.  Vmc\\  man  is  exiirote«l 
tc»  act  NO  as  t4i  promote  not  his  own  goml,  at  least  directly,  but  the 
(.eneral  pnn\  uf  the  great  Whole,  of  wlmli  he  forms  lort,  and  on 
wIk«c  welfare  his  own  welfare  de|ieiHls.  The  MtiUUtliom  in  fact 
show  how  the  Stoic  theory  of  ranllieism  is  to  be  applied  in  detail  to 
lite  and  morulity.  Thim  Marcus  Aurelius  enjoins  service  to  others  as 
tlie  M|iccial  function  for  which  we  are  aila|>ted  by  nature.  "  What 
mure  dust  thou  want,**  he  asks,  *Svlien  thou  hast  done  a  man  a 
service?  Art  tht»u  not  content  that  thou  hast  done  8omethin<; 
ciHiformable  to  thy  nature,  and  doat  thou  seek  to  bo  |inid  for  it, 
just  as  if  the  eye  di  niaiid«il  -a  recompense  fur  seeing  or  the  feet  for 
walking  ?  *'  He  ct»nsi<lere«l  the  social  principle  as  the  chief  in  the 
C4»nHtituti<»n  of  human  nature.  Yet  he  had  himself  a  i^assiou  for  suli- 
tuile,  which  he  Fet  himxelf  strictly  to"  keep  under.  "  Men  seek 
ivt  reals  for  tliemiH*lves,**  he  says,"  Iioiihcs  in  the  country,  sta-shoreH, 
and  miamtains,  and  thou  too  art  wont  to  desire  such  things  very 
mrch.  lliit  this  is  altogether  a  mark  of  the  most  cumnK>n  sort  of 
men,  f*^  it  Is  in  thy  i^rnver,  whenever  thou  shalt  choose,  to  retire 
into  Ihvself;**  and  he  goes  on  to  advise  constant  M|f-€om|nuning 
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Uii  view  of  life  is  austere  aihl  even  nd«  *"11io  tliin«pi  wbidi  aie 
much  valued  in  life  are  empty  and  rotten  and  trifliug.**  But  be 
cultivated  a  cheerful  tem|jer.  Hit  teacher  Maximua,  lia  tells  us, 
had  tanjrht  him  clkcerrulness  in  all  circumntancca  as  well  as  ia 
illnesfi.  The  precepts  on  which  lie  ih  always  dwelliug  are  to  love 
all  men  as  brothers,  to  forgive  injuritfi,  and  to  sacrifice  ever}*thiiig 
to  duty.  Few  nirn  liave  more  Dcurly  np|»roac1.cd  in  )csctico  their 
own  iiloal. 

f  2.  Plato  liail  i>n>pheKie«l  that  there  would  Ins  no  end  uf  tho 
sufferings  of  mankiml  until  a  phihtsuplH-r  sliould  livconie  a  king  or 
uutil  a  king  should  become  a  philosopher.  This  lia«1  at  kniglh 
come  to  |mss.  A  philusot  hfr  now  nilcd  over  a  far  grcnti  r  Htate,  a 
far  hu-ger  {lortiou  of  nmnkiiHl,  tlian  Plato  had  dn-aiiied  uf.  Tho 
)>irilo»>phic  ruler,  whum  tho  world  had  at  lenglh  oh(uiiieil|  did  not 
attem)>t  to  establihh  tho  ideal  Kopiiblic  of  I'lato,  or  any  other 
a  priori  constitution  ;  but  he  trcajturi'd  up  riatu*s  wonts  and  made 
it  his  aim  to  mitigate  sufTering  and  to  help  humanity.  He  dvsired 
to  show  tliat  lMato*s  saying  was  rudly  true.  Tlie  idcn  of  hel|>iu*; 
humanity  and  allovi>iting  its  hunlens  was  one  of  tlu*  leailing  seiiti- 
UM-nts  of  the  now  Stoicism  which  Marcus  reiiri'Hcnti^l.  Itut  after 
all  he  was  only  doing  on  system,  what  Antoninus  had  licen  already 
doing  instinctively.  Antoninus  indeed  was  also  in  £unie  mcasune 
imimed  witli  Stoic  ideas. 

Two  difUrent  views  have  been  taken  of  tlio  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Some  regard  tho  Km|iro  as  fi*rtunate  to  have  Ueii  ruktl 
by  such  a  noble  moilel  of  l^agan  virtue,  such  an  uiiselli.sli  and  high- 
minded  |»riiice.  Others  |»ity  the  subjects  of  a  mere  |iliik4topher, 
who  took  more  interest  in  the  di'M]Hitatioii8  of  s«i|iliistB  and  rla-tori- 
cinns  than  In  tho  afTairs  of  the  state  which  he  governed.  Tliere  U  a 
curtain  meflsuro  of  truth  in  this  oensorioiui  criticism,  but  it  may 
easily  be  exaggcrati'd.  Ills  fault  was  that  he  thought  nKire  of  | 
doing  his  "  duly,**  than  o(  what  was  good  for  the  state,  lie  regardid  I 
every  question  from  the  itamliNiint  of  |iersonal  ethics  rather  lluui 
from  that  of  {Xfliticd  wisdom,  lie  wai  excessively  self-cc'iiR-ioiui,  aii*l 
used  to  ask  himself  in  a  didiculty,  not  '*  What  is  tlio  liest  course  V* 
but  nther  "How  should  the  philosopher  act?**  On  the  ethor 
hand  it  must  1h)  romentlieretl  to  his  credit  that  lie  did  not,  as  many 
serious  iiliilosophers  —as  Halo  himself— mi^ht  have  been  teiu|4eil 
to  do,  make  ony  attempt  to  apply  a  jn-ivri  theories  to  |iotilies  ur 
Iierform  exiierimeuts  with  the  faliric  of  the  const ituiii^u.  The 
single  innovation  in  constitutional  iiracticc,  Hhieli  he  intiuhicc<l, 
wa.*<,  as  we  shall  see,  mt  a  veiy  happy  one.  In  general,  he  dung 
to  the  traditions  of  tho  Kmpirc,  and  walked  i»n  the  lines  niarkid 
out  by  his  iHTcdeccssors.    He  did' not  try  to  refonn  the  world  cu  a 
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model  conttructoil  in  the  philunoplier*!  workuhopi.  He  wm  %  pre* 
ciMiaD  in  elliics,  but  lie  woe  not  a  doctrinaire  in  politioe.  lie 
Itonoured  jiliiluBOphcni  ft1)0ve  nil  meni  but  did  not  allow  tliem  to 
interfere  in  tlio  management  of  the  itate. 

liut  if  Aureliuji  was  detcniiiiicd  to  hIiow  by  rigliteoua  and  bene- 
ficent government  tliat  IMato  was  riglit,  fortune  was  equally  deter« 
luiiicd  to  rIiow  tliat  IMnto  wan  wrong.  Men  were  to  learn  by  the 
rei^pi  of  Aurcliiia  thattlicir  hAppinesA  cannot  be  secured  by  |iulitical 
Kiiveniiiieut  iiideitendcMitly  of  external  circumatanccii,  unlesw  indccil 
tlK*y  adtipt  the  niaxiiiiJt  of  Stoicirtm  and  feel  indiirercut  to  external 
€*in.MimMance8  thcmsclvc-fl.  The  im|ierial  pbilusoplier  fell  on  evil 
tiiiiM.  IIU  i>rinc'i)4itu  wnt  marked  by  a  Horiea  of  funnidable  ware  uii 
tlie  Ku)ilimli*M  and  the  Ihuulxs  with  hardly  an  interval  of  iieacre; 
ami  thu  Knipirc  was  devaHlattil  by  one  uf  thune  terriblu  plaj^uiii — 
like  Che  HIack  Dvath  uf  the  fourteenth  century— which  |)rodnce 
IM'nuanent  effi'cit  i»n  the  laudn  which  they  visit.  It  nnpiired  all 
the  aloicnl  rcHi^uation  and  |iatieiice  that  Marcus  cuuld  coiumaiid, 
u»  Htniid  firmly  at  the  helm  throughout  these  tem|)estty  which 
were  the  liemldH  of  the  lie«^imdug  of  the  iX'cline  of  the  Km|4re. 

f  .').  The  tirnt  act  of  MarcuM  on  being  elected  Kmiicror  by  the. 
aenato  wan  hi};hly  characteriHtic  of  the  man,  and  shows  his  weak 
|ioint.    lie  did  not  know  nun.    His  ado))tive  lirother  L.  Commodus 

;   had  bet*ii  kept  in  the  background  by  Antoniuiia,  and  receiveil  no 

'  honours  except  nucIi  as  miglit  bo  |«rmittcd  to  any  member  of  the 
iiii|ii*rial  house,  lie  was  a  yoimg  man  without  nmch  character  or 
ftbility,  and  fond  of  pleasure,  though  his  dissolatcness  has  perhn|M 
lieen  exa^^geratcd.  According  to  the  example  set  by  Hadrian  and 
AntoniiiMs,  it  would  have  been  |>ro|)or  for  Marcus  to  make  Luciua 
biH  consort,  with  the  title  of  Oesar  and  subordinate  procctiisuhur 
|M>wer.  but  Marcus  was  not  content  with  this.  Ho  regartled 
Lucius  as  having  an  equal  ri;4ht  with  himself  to  the  8U|»reme 
dignity,  nml  deemed  it  his  duty  to  share  the  Princiixite  equally 
witii  his  brother.  He  therefore  iiisistetl  tliat  the  Si*nate  should 
confer  all  the  tllhi4  and  piivili^gcs,  which  he  had  himself  received, 
on  Lucius  also.  Thus  Marcus  and  Lucius  (henceforward  called  I^. 
Verus)  were  colleagues,  co-equal  and  each  ruling,  in  his  own 
ri^ht,  over  the  whi»le   Empire.      Lucius,   like  Marcus,   wai  an 

I  Augustus  and  a  PriiK*e|)s.  The  theory  of  the  Princi]iate  was  quite 
com|Kitiblu  with  such  collegiality,  but  in  practice  it  was  an  innova- 
tion.     Two  Augusti  had  never  rule«1   logother  over  the  Knit><re 

\  lief«»n*.  Marcus  assuretlly  di«l  not  hmk  hito  the  future  or  consider 
the  probable  consequences  of  introducing  this  system.  )hit  it  was 
dear  enough  that  t4ie  j«»int  rule  of  two  aieqiud  Emperors  roust 
in  must  casi-fl  1ca<l  to  rupture  and  disunion,  unless  cither  (1)  one 
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of  tbem  wc*re  to  keep  himaelf  in  tlie  UickgTOiiBi],  or  (2)  Um 
terrHorj  of  the  Emi»ire  Wfre  to  bo  tlivided  betwcon  them  into 
two  huge  ))rovince«.  In  the  csum*  of  Marcus  And  Lnciun,  iMnnoiijr 
WM  preservecl,  bfcause  LuciiiA  wm  ^^ouilnAturcil,  inHi«;nifiaait  am) 
uiMimUtiouii,  ami  willingly  left  all  iiiitiAtiim  t«>  liii  clikr  Lrudicr. 
If  he  had  been  a  strong  and  cncn;v(ic  man,  the  ]uiniK4iy  vouki 
Lave  been  as  littlo  iniiKTiUvd,  fur  in  that  case  Msrnis  would  hare 
ghully  rcHigned  tho  cl.ief  conduct  of  afl'airK  to  him.  Hut  tlioii;^ 
the  precedent  which  Murcun  introduciHl  matlo  little  difTc*n*ncc  in 
his  own  CAM,  it  was  fraught  with  grAve  conseqiicDcest  in  a  laUrr 
age,*  wlien  the  secoud  uUeniAtivc*  cnmo  to  |ahm,  and  tho  Kni|iirr 
ruled  by  two  August!  was  sfilit  up  into  two  distinct  realms. 

Sect.  !!.— AnjuKisTiuTtox  ok  Mabccs. 

f  4.  The  piiints  which  chiefly  caU  for  notice  la  the  internal 
|jolicy  of  Marcus  Aurelius  are  (l)the  further  groiA'th  of  tlie  art»to> 
crntic  ^lower  of  (ho  l*rince|m,  conibinetl  with  i»unctili«*itH  outH-anl 
deference  to  tlie  senate;  (2)  the  further  growth  t»f  centralisatiuu  on 
the  lines  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian ;  (^}  an  injialtcious  tinancisl  ad- 
ministration;  (4)  a  marked  Advance,  on  tlie  liiK*M  of  Antuuiuus 
Plus,  in  humanity  nnd  o^iuity  in  legislation. 

The  deference  which  Marcus  jiaid  to  the  senate  haa  been  made 
much  of,  and  was  duly  appreciated.  Wlien  at  i!onie,  lie  wat  cun- 
stantly  in  attendance  in  the  curia,  and  when  in  Cani|iaida,  lie  usaI 
'  often  to  come  all  the  way  to  Uome  to  introduce  a  ]iro|MNil.  He  never 
quitted  tho  assembly  until  the  consul  |>runuunce«l  tlie  words  t4 
dismissal — Nihil  von  moramur,  Puhtt  CokBcrijtii  (**  We  no  hsiger 
detain  you,  l^.O.**).  He  used  regularly  to  refer  foreign  sffairi  U* 
the  senate,  and  present  treaties  to  receive  its  cuufinnation.  lu  all 
this  Marcus  followed  the  |iulicy  of  Trajan.  liut,  at  the  same  tinir, 
he  not  only  surrendered  none  of  the  prerogatives  or  i>oweni  which 
the  Kni|)erors  had  grail ually  usur|»ed,  but  rather  iiicreascil  tlicin. 
This  path  hotl  Is'en  marketl  out  for  him  by  AnUminiis  Tiu-s  fic 
on  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Ca«s:ir,  he  hatl  receivitl  the  ri^ht  i»f 
lii'inging  five  refuiiones  In  writing  befi»re  the  senate,  which  slmukl 
have  prece<lence  lieforc  all  others.  The  power  of  the  Kiii|ieior  to 
introduce  one  bill  (rvhtiimcm  /accn)  in  writing  at  e:icli  sitliiig. 
which  should  lie  read  beA»re  all  others  by  an  ini|ieii;d  qiuest*ir,  lunl 
been  establishctl  by  Augustus  ami  jiractim^l  by  his  succenior*; 
Antoninus  himself  had  the  right  of  four  rtiatioutn ;  btit  we  liavc  iw 
evidence  that,  until  Marcus,  any  Kmperor  )N)SHessed  the  right  of  to 
many  ah  five  refationes.  TUe  iiiijierial  ixlafio  |fM»k  the  funuof  an 
*  At  end  uT  tlie  followlof  ceutury,  uiKkr  l>ti<k*ti»u  (SSS  a.».). 
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**oni(ioii*'  or  « letter"  to  tlie  senate,  and  the  Aetkm  that  the 
'Emperor  win  proiiosing  It  In  pomon  aeoms  to  hvre  been  kept  up. 

Hailtian  ha<l  felt  hitiiself  obli^l  to  Ibllow  Nerra's  example^  ard 
tJiko  oath  in  the  senate  that  lie  wouM  nev«  r  comlenin  a  Henator  to 
cleatlt.  Dut  Marcus  ooi^ld  not  be  moveil  to  take  tbb  »teiH  although 
lie  eiMlcaTonretl.lbruti^hoHt  his  reign  to  act  as  if  he  bad.  He  thus 
refuseil  to  reco^iiiMo  tlio  iirinciple  that  the  Hcnntors  were  exempt 
from  U'ing  tried  at  the  in)|ierial  tribunal,  or  could  not  bo  conilcnincd 
by  their  i4HrH.  It  is  alHo  important  to  obf^erve  that  ho  made  largo 
une  of  the  iiotrera  which  lay  in  his  bandu  to  determine  the  consti- 
tution of  I  lie  senate.  He  employeil  the  right  of  adiection  lo  mhie 
*^iiiany  of  his  friends"  to  the  rank  of  pnetorian  and  oHlilician 
ifuiiators. 

Tlie  title  ptr  c/firiM/m mi  (abbreviated  in  inscriptions  to  V.C.)* 
was  in  geiif-ral  use  iu  the  second  century  as  a  title  of  honour  for 
Httiators.  It  was  iierhaiKi  Marcus  who  first  gave  it  regular  oflkial 
aaiM-tion.  It  is  known  with  more  certainty  that  he  divitlod  tlie 
piilili<!  oflkials  of  eqiicHtrinn  rank  into  thrcu  classes:  (I)  viri 
tM tHfuHnBiinit  confuKt\  to  tho  pm>torian  iirefects;  (2)  oin  perfve^ 
iiimimi,  including  the  liendi  of  tlepartments  at  Homo ;  (;t)  viri  ^ 
fffrrtjiit  iH'ocurators  and  lens  inifiortant  subonliimte  onicialH.t  Tlie 
titleof  amunici|ial  knight  (in  Italy)  who  did  not  hokl  oflice  was 
n^itrndidtiB  eqne*  UoiwinnK 

§  5.  Marcus  contributed  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  now  Civil 
Service,  which  had  lieen  or^^nixtM  by  Hadrian,  by  apiiointing 
^  iHMler-accretarieH**  in  tlie  various  departments,  ami  thusdiminiHhing 
tlie  bunlcns  which  fell  on  the  chiefs.  It  is  probable  that  he  fixed 
certain  salaries  for  the  members  of  the  im|)erial  Consilium,  But 
what  is  of  in<»re  imiiortance,  the  strange  develo|>ment  of  tlie  oHioo 
of  imetorian  )>rcfect — which,  lioginiiiiig  as  a  inirely  military,  ulti- 
mately beeame  a  pna'ly  civil  oni<x3— <?nters  on  a  new  stage.  Under 
Marcus  the  pra*toriaii  prefecture  is  occasionally  filled  by  eminent 
jurists,  aii«l  the  (srefect  is  thus  more  clearly  dcsignate«l  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Kiii|>crur.  In  the  administration  of  Italy,  he  revived 
the  four  Jtidi(<*s  who  had  lieen  instituted  by  llailrian,  ami,  to  please 
tlie  senate,  aljolishcd  by  Pius,  ititt  in  leviving  tliis  institution, 
he  nittdilied  it.  The  Jun'flici — fcnr  so  tliey  were  now  called,  if  not 
liefi»rc — were  no  longer  c«»nsiilars,  Init  |ir»'torians,  and  thus  tho 
apiiointmciit  was  aireiwible  to  a  larger  clas9.  Tho  iiiHtitntion  of 
tlie  cHratoien  rtijtnUicr,  chosen  from  either  the  senatorial  or  tlie 
et|ueHtrian  order,  Hcems  to  have  been  devel4»|icd  further,  and  donbtless 
from  liiiam-ial  motives.    Thus  Marcus  encouraged  that  advADceof 

*  In  UirHc,  Afl^v^oratvc. 

t  riw  Qr^rk  UniM  are  nii|ii«Uvel/ 1  i(9x**f^n€,  itm^inUn^  Kpattrnff. 
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oentmliifttlon  m'hich  tooD  iKnnlysed  iHiblio  lifo  in  tho  mitiiidpU 
towDt  of  Italy.  On  tlio  other  hand»  ho  necmt  to  hnro  aceonkd 
greater  freedom  to  the  iwUic  afBoeintioni  and  gtiildfc— cd/^iW— 
which  were  regarded  with  such  sii9[iiclun  hy  Trajaiu  He  pive  tlieoi 
tlie  power  of  niitkiiig  wills  and  iierf«>rniin«;  the  act  of  maiiiniii«iiou ; 
in  fact,  to  a  ceitain  exUnt,  tho  iirivilogCH  of  a  le^al  iienion.  Dai 
lie  took  the  i)recaution  of  making  a  rcgitlalion  tliai  no  one  slimikl 
belong  to  mote  than  one  eolleyitnn  at  the  mmo  time. 

f  0.  Tins  hftd  left  a  Lin*o  sum  in  the  treasury,  noiwiihslaiHlin:; 
the  numerous  buildingn  which  he  had  undertaken ;  but  the  im|'niilcut 
and  lavish  ai!nrmi:<tnition  of  Marcus  invulvcd  tlie  fiscus  in  stfiuiis 
fiiuincinl  diAiculties.  Ills  errors  in  this  resficct  wert*  chiclly  due  to 
his  guod-nalurc.  On  hisacccsMion  he  indulgc«l  in  an  act  of  lilienility 
which  was  uncaMetl  for,  and  indeed  miKchievous.  lie  gnvu  each  < 
Mildier  of  the  |>rn»lorisn  guanl  a  sum  of  '20,000  soxterces  (aUrtit  £1(X^) 
and  a  pruporiionahlo  sum  to  the  other  wldieni.  lie  rfin'tttiiUy 
bestowed  large  couyiariu  on  the  |iC4»i»le,  and  lie  incnuxil  I  tie 
numltcr  of  tlioso  entitled  to  nccive  the  imblic  curn.  Tuwanli* 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  remitteil  an  immense  sum  uf  arrears  (1 78 
A.h.).  Much  of  tho  extravagant  ex|A*nditiiro  may,  i>eriia|«(,  be 
set  down  to  the  accmmt  of  L.  Vents,  hut  it  is  ni»t  kiMiwn  liuw 
the  two  c«illea»ues  arrani;oi1  between  themselves  tlie  control  U  llie 
fiscus.  In  all  financial  mattem  Marcus  wai  imlulgput  and  easy- 
goinif,  in  nccttrdance  with  his  |ihiluHi»|iliical  theories  on  the  duties 
of  a  itrinco.  But  in  his  n'ign  the  Kmi»ire  was  calleil  to  f:ire  dnn^rs 
which  reqnireil  all  its  strength  and  enlaiUtl  iHiivy  ex|«ures;  sn 
tliat  greater  stringency  in  the  taxation  and  greater  economy  in  the 
ndmiuistration  were  urgently  nquired.  Marcus,  under  tlie  istioaire 
of  his  military  exiienses,  was  forceil  to  iia^n  his  crown  jewel:*, 
and  to  de|H*cciate  tho  gold  coinage.  Tlungs  went  so  far  that,  at  the 
end  of  his  princi|iate,  the  ixMUO  of  gold  came  alttn^ether  to  a  slu|»,  ami 
the  silver  coinage  was  called  in,  in  onler  to  Ix*  issued  in  a  deim^iated 
form.  It  is,  therefore,  not  suriM-ising  that  very  little  was  done  by 
Marcus  in  tho  way  of  public  Isiildings. 

f  7.  That  which  aliovo  nil  things  links  togotlR-r  tlie  reitnis  of 
Antiininus  and  Marcus,  and  makes  them  a|»|Nar  as  an  eiNxli  aui- 
muted  by  a  single  spirit,  is  the  |M4icy  in  legislatit»n  and  :itlniinistratiiin 
of  jujitiee  common  to  Ixitli.  What  has  already  been  yM,  in  tlicse 
re8|iects,  of  Antoninus  a|»|)lics  to  Marcus.  'Jo  come  to  I  lie  aitl  uf 
the  weaker,  to  mitigate  the  estate  of  slaves,  to  fiu'ilitiite  manniuission, 
to  jirotcct  the  coinlithin  (»f  wards,  were  the  obj<«tH  of  Marcus  m  of 
his  predecessor.  A  s|ieei;d  oRicer  {prxtor  iutifunMB)  was  iiistitiitcil 
to  regulate  diHlculties  between  wards  and  giianUaiia.  Tlie  law  |ier- 
mitting  a  creditor  to  seize  the  goods  of  a  debtor^  was  modified. 
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Children  no  longer  tufTered  diiignice  lur  tho  crimet  of  their  fathers, 
llio  Emperor  wm  himself  untiring  in  hearing  caases,  and  his 
sentences  wore  marked  by  leniency.  Lilce  Antoninus,  ho  was 
anxious  to  defend  tho  provinces  against  the  oj)|)ression  of  pro* 
curatorSf  and  to  como  to  tho  AH)ii:itance  of  ooninuinities  in  the  case 
c»f  iMiblic  diMiKtoni. 

Bkct.  III.— Tub  Parthian  War. 

§  H.  Almost  immediately  after  his  accession,  Marcus  Anrelius 
was  threatened  by  hoMtiliiies  bi»th  in  tho  east  and  in  the  west. 
Tlie  cbhj^ers  in  tlie  west  were  easily  dealt  with.  The  Picts 
threntenetl  Hritainiand  at  the  same  time  the  Britannic  legioiui  formed 
A  dcMigu  to  make  the  legatus,  M.  Statius  Priscus,  Km|)eror  in. 
|ilace  of  Marcus.  These  niuvenients  were  si»eedily  checkeil,  and 
Attacks  of  the  Clmtil  and  CImuci  in  the  I'hine  iirovinces  were  also 
re|ielled.  Hut  it  was  iuipusKible  to  avert  the  greater  danger  which 
liAd  been  luug  looming  iu  the  east.  Hadrian  iind  Antoninus  had 
Mucceedeil  In  deferring  the  evil  day,  but  when  Msrcuscanie,  it  couhl 
be  deferred  no  longer.  The  Parthian  king,  Vologeses,  was  an  able 
and  ambitious  roan.  He  had  |>ulled  together  the  Parthian  realm, 
whkh  lie  had  found  split  up  into  a  number  of  kingdoms,  and  having 
lirinly  esbiblished  its  unity,  he  resolved  to  get  Armenia  into  his 
jiowcr.  No  sooner  was  Pius  dead,  than  a  Parthian  general  invaded 
Armenia,  and  net  Pacorus,  an  Arsacid,  on  the  throne.*  The  go- 
vernor of  Cappodocia,  P.  />Ilius  Severianus  Maximus,  immediately 
led  a  legion  across  the  Kuphratcs,  and  at  Klc*geia— the  place  at 
which  i*arthoma}*iris  had  bowed  tho  knee  to  Trajan— a  battle  was 
fought,  and  tlie  llomau  legion  was  annihilated.  Severianus  slew 
himHclf.  Tho  Parthiant^  elated  by  this  victory,  invaded  Syria  and 
defeated  tlie  Honian  army,  then  under  L.  Attidius  Comelianus.  In 
coiiSiHiuence  of  these  disasters,  which  jiroved  that  the  oriental  legions 
were  M  demoralised  ami  ineflicletit  as  they  had  been  a  hundred  years 
Ijcfore,  when  they  were  taken  in  hand  by  Corbulo^  it  was  necessary 
lo  trauHfitirt  western  legions  t«»  defend  the  eaMteni  provinces.  Statins 
PrijtcuM  was  ap))iiinteil  to  succec<l  Severianus  in  Cii|>padocia,  while 
Julius  Verns  liecanie  governor  of  Syria.  The  Hn))renie  command  in 
the  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Rmiicror  Verus  (102  .%.D.),  who,  how- 
ever, hml  neither  military  gifts  nor  a  sense  of  duty,  and  s|)ent  mcsl 
of  his  time  at  Artioch  in  amus(*ments,  leaving  the  actual  conduct 
of  tlio  war  to  his  gcnemls,  Avidius  Cassius,  Prisons  and  Mortius 
Yenis.    At  first  overtures  of  |ieace  were  made,  for  Msrcus  Anrelius 

*  II  b  mil  kMown  wbeiber  IIm  AnutnUu  thrune  wm  al  Ibto  MuaienI  vkm^  « 

Ailed  bjr  tOttlf  ttnklMlWtt  VMMU  of  RmOM.  C^r\r\n]i 
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wouUl  have  been  f^lad  to  avoid  tlie  war ;  but  Vologetca  rrjceted 
them,  and  left  the  Itotnans  no  clioice.  Annonia  m'a«  noon  rcoorcred 
by  PriMCtiR,  wlio  caiiturcd  Artaxata,  and  biirncd  it  to  tlic  putimi 
(103  A.D.).  Near  itji  site  Kaimrjwlh  or  Now  City  (in  Armenian, 
Nar^khalukk)  ^m^  Imilt,  and  became  the  caiiital  of  the  country. 
Pncoriis  and  hia  Partliians  were  driven  out^  and  SuliarrouM,  a  |>rinre 
of  Arsacid  family,  iMit  a  ItvmMi  senator  ami  devutetl  to  Koine,  was 
miiied  to  t)ie  tlirone  (103  a.d.).  Tims  the  war  led  to  iit>  theonHical 
change  in  tlie  imsition  of  Armenia.  Tliii  ocHuitry  still  reiiiaincil  a 
llonimi  dqiemlency,  rulvil  by  a  ])rinoo  of  rarihian  blood.  lUti  in 
actual  fact  it  was  now  bound  more  doiicly  to  Itomc  tlian  beforr, 
owin^  to  the  iientoiinl  interests  of  Sohnfinus.  After  this  micci-m 
VeniH  assumed  the  name  Armeniacus,  but  Syria  and  Bkiio|Bitainia 
were  the  scene  of  the  most  serious  events  of  tlie  war,  which  wan 
chiefly  conductoil  by  Avidius  CassiuK,  who  liccanie  p^overnur  of  Syria 
(about  104  A.D.).  Of  the  details  we  know  very  littks.  A  Honmu 
victory  at  Sura  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  fortress  Nice- 
pliorium  on  the  MeHO|iotamian  side  of  the  Kuphrates.  At  Zen^ina 
tlio  Parthians  oflcred  strenuous  resistaiKXj  to  tlie  Kumans  Cfu»iiii^ 
the  river,  but  were  wholly  defeated  in  a  buttle  at  Kun»pus.  ]faviD<; 
thus  o|«nc<l  tlicir  way  into  Meso|)ot;unia,  the  li^^ions  atonuetl 
Duusara,  laid  siege  to  j^xlessa,  and  ca|itureil  Kisibls.  1*lie  Kutni|« 
Ibrtook  their  king,  and  the  victorious  army  nmrchcd  on  Cti'siiilioii. 
The  (truck  city  of  Selcucia  oiiencil  its  gates,  but  the  iidinlntanu 
were  subsequently  aa'useil  of  collusion  with  tlie  enemy,  and  it  wns 
biinit  to  tlie  ground.  CtcsiplioD,  the  Psrthian  ca|Mtal,  was  taken 
and  detitroyetl  The  Komans  also  fxinetrated  into  Mttliti.  In  105 
A.i).  the  war  was  practically  finished,  and  Yerus  was  ablu  to  ntiira 
to  Homo  to  celebrate  a  brilliant  triumph,  in  conjunction  with  hi^ 
brother  (100  a.o.).  Lucius  bore  the  titles  AnHtuittc***  Parthictu 
Maximum  and  MedicHs ;  Mait;u8  that  of  Avmchmchb  /Vir/AiCNu. 

Through  this  war  Rome  not  only  won  iniinunity  front  Parthian 
agf^ressions  for  many  yeaia  and  incrpased  her  presli;:e,  htit  aU^i 
sii;;htly  enlarged  her  territory.  The  district  of  Mcfio|iot:unta 
known  as  Osroeno  was  made  a  Roman  dei^endency,  ami  (^irrltae 
became  a  free  city  under  Roman  i»rotcction.  Thus  Mamis 
committed  himself,  though  on  a  wiry  small  scale,  to  tlie  same 
|iolicy  which  Trajan  had  inauguratctl  on  a  very  large  scale,  and 
which  Hadrian  had  disapproved  of.  Seeing  that  Marcus  was  by 
no  means  a  grasping  or  acquisitive  ruler,  this  circumstance  suggests 
that  there  was  something  to  be  said,  on  grounds  of  policy,  for 
Trajan*s  enterprise. 

S  9.  Fate  willed  that  these  successes  in  the  cast  should  be  bought 
at  a  terrible  coat.    Tlie  army  of  Avidius  Cassius  oontractal  the  germ« 
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pT  a  fientilcntial  duKAno  in  the  Tigris  rcgioof,  nml  broii;;hi  tlie  Indctioii 
lack  with  ihcni  into  Iiuman  Uoroinion.  The  |ila^iio  »|ireail  in  tho 
easliTii  itrovincc^  qihI  wai  cariioil  to  tlio  west  by  tlie  le;;ioiis  wlio 
rcinrncd  with  Veriia.  Tlie  army  woji  terrilily  ravA^rd  by  tlii* 
vitfiiAtion.  Italy  was  clovaHtatu),  ami  many  t1i>ftricts  left  withuot 
inhabitants.  In  lionio  ininH'iiso  niunbcrs  iHe«i,  and  Marcus 
(•nbiiiied  tliat  Wh  fwiir  and  ricli  should  Iw  liirivd  at  tlio  public 
i;X|«nKC.  Ilo  disayiil  all  tlie  ceremonies  of  the  natiuiiul  reli<;ioii 
to  have  tho  state,  and  fiurronned  a  lustration  of  the  city.  Jlo  oven 
ntteniiitetl  to  |iru|iitiato  rorei<;n  deities,  Tlierc  is  no  douU  that 
this  virulent  |x»stileiice,  which  spread  in  every  direction,  pnidueetl 
far-reachiii;];  elTects  on  the  population  of  the  Kiii|*ire.  The  liiKtorian 
Niebuhr  even  goes  »»  far  as  to  think  th»t  "  the  ancient  world  never 
reciiventl  from  the  blow,"  Hut  we  know  very  little  aljout  it  Ix^yoml 
Mmio  details  jpven  by  the  phyHiclaii  Oulen.  No  account  has  been 
|initorve<l  like  that  which  Tliiieyditles  gives  us  of  the  pl<i;(iio  at 
AthciiN,  or  that  which  Frocopius  wro'o  of  the  great  pestilence  in  the 
rei;;n  of  Justinian,  or  like  ]3occaccio*s  descrix>tion  of  tho  DIuck  Death 
in  the  fourteenth  ceutury.* 

8kct.  IV.— Tub  Maroohakkic  Wau. 

I  10.  Since  the  Dacian  conquest  of  Trajan  tho  Danube  lands  had 
enjoyed  a  long  period  of  peace.  The  menaces  of  danger  which  had 
n|»|ie:ired  at  the  o)H;iiiiigof  llndrian*s  reign  had  been  hapfsly  averted ; 
aini  the  chief  nali«>ns  on  that  frontier— the  Itoxulani  in  the  east,  tho 
Jaxyges  in  the  Mrip  of  land  lietween  iXwia  and  Pannonia,  the  Mar- 
OMiianni  in  Itohcmin,  tlie  Qu^di  in  Moravia — ^all  acknowledged  more 
or  h-hs  the  sovranty  of  U<>me,  and  did  not  trouble  her  with  liostilities. 
IIks  Quadi  had  ankiil  riiis  to  ci*nfirm  the  eleetioii  of  a  new  |irince; 
but  after  the  death  of  Tius  a  change  came  over  the  8a*ne,  ami  Marcus 
iMion  iiiHiii'l  himself  involved  in  a  great  war  with  these  frontier 
nations — generally  known  as  tlie  Marcumannic  War.f 

Fur  this  war  the  lloinans  were  not  t(»  blame.  The  policy  of 
Aiilonimis  THis  had  been  essentially  oue  of  peace,  and  Marcus  was 
not  a  man  to  |>rovoke' enemies.  Nor  yet  was  it  due  to  the  spon* 
taiieoui  ra|isicily  or  reHtlessnesi  of  tho  neighbouring  iKirbarian 
fteopU'S.  Tho  caiuM  came  from  a  strange  quarter,  quite  lieyoiid  the 
limits  of  Uoman  )olitics.  Shiftings  t«K>k  place  among  the  German 
f<»lks  of  central  and  northern  Kurofie,  on  the  Kibe  and  tho  Vistula ; 
and  these  migratory  movoments  induced  pressure  on  tho  Marco* 

•  Or  evHi  tUi  *4  the  |iUgiM  la  tbe  |  aiMlcum ;  AfterwanK  « ben  U»«  JuygM 

t  li  ma*  At  flit«  ralU-tl  llic  iVUmu  iit"'    CkriMtik'Hni  SamMlkimi. 
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maniil,  Quiili^Durliaiid  oiW  loutlicrn  tuUiuiiSy  who  iu  torn  |<i«Sicd 
upon  Koman  territory.  TIm  £iii|iire  renistcil  tbdr  prenuiiVy  and 
ilic  ooiisequcnoo  wan  a  aerkma  war  of  tliirtouii  jcam,  which  may  br 
rcganlcd  a«  an  early  |irolui1tf  of  thoso  hintoriojl  events  whMi  took 
|>liou  two  or  three  centuries  later,  known  as  the  **  Wandering;  of  the 
Nations.* 

Tlie  fint  incident  which  di^ckirul  tlic  ik'W  ilun^^i-  and  occaiii^ird 
tlio  war,  was  the  ai>iieAmiice  of  a  large  niinilvr  of  Gcniuiiui  in 
ranuiHiia,  aeekiiig  new  abules  there.  Thin  uiultituile  consistctl  «< 
Ijaiigolmrdi,  or  Liinibanls,  fnnn  t^ie  distant  Elbe — llieir  first  a|i|ii-af^ 
aiicc  in  tlic  soiith-Hui  well  as  of  Marcxmiaiiiii  nihl  Uhi'rs.  But 
they  were  promptly  driven  bock  ocixims  tlie  Danube ;  and  tlicti  tliry 
84*nt  as  anibnswador  Didloinar,  king  of  tlie  Marcumanui,  uiid  tcii 
others,  representing  ten  tribes,  to  Al\'n\»  Dokmi.^  guvtmor  of  IVin- 
noiiin,  asking  (or  an  assi*;nment  of  territoiy.  Jhtt  tlie  refpa>t  wa^i 
not  granted,  and  tliey  liail  to  return.*  Hie  migratiuns  aln-aily 
nioiilionetl  sciiu  to  liavo  ])rudiicvd  some  pressure  wcstwaid  as 
well  as  soiithwanl.  For  in  U|»iier  Germany  iic  fiiid  tlie  guvemor. 
Gains  Aufidius  Victorinus,  the  father- in -hi  w  of  Fitnito^  coiii|rlkd 
to  take  tlie  field  against  the  ChattI,  wliu  had  attacked  tlie  ivvviiicc. 

The  outbreak  of  tlie  war  In  the  east  hindercil  Marcus  from  taking 
adequate  measures  to  avert  the  dangers  which,  as  H  was  cosy  to  sec, 
thrualuDcd  the  Danube  i»roviiices.  Jt  was  at  least  lucky  that  tlio 
first  great  blow  was  nut  struck  until  Honian  arms  had  U-en  succuktiful 
against  the  Parthians.  It  was  |4\»ba1}Iy  abuut  the  time  of  tlie 
triumph  of  Marcus  and  Verus  (IGO  a.i>.)  thii  a  gn'al  lh(ni;;h  kiuM> 
ciialitioii  of  German  triU-s — ^^larcomanui,  i^uadi,  Ifti'niniHluri,  an<l 
others — burst  inbi  the  eniinru  and  ovemui  Ihicio,  rannonia,  l«.viia, 
and  Xuricum.  The  Jazyges  tuuk  inrt  in  this  irnii>ti«m,  but  the 
Sarniatian  tribes  to  the  cast  of  Diicia  were  not  iniplic:ite«l.  In  Ihn -ia 
the  t<»wn  of  AlburDUs  (  VnxnjnUuk)  was  burnt  down,  and  Kinnizts 
gethuza  itself  was  threatened.  lUit  the  danger cinie  far  neaivr  to  the 
heart  of  the  Empire,  and  made  Uonio  iKTself  tremble.  Since  tlie 
day  when  the  Cimbri  an«l  Teutons  had  liueii  n^fielktl  hy  Mariiu  un 
the  field  of  Vercclla;  no  barbarian  enemy  hail  ever  cariteil  aniii  inUi 
Italy.  Hut  now  they  swouf^ed  down  from  ISa'tia  to  destroy  t.))*iter- 
giuni  (Chln'zo),  and  crossitl  the  Julian  Al|«  to  lay  sii*gv  to  Aquileia. 
Of  the  measures  which  were  taken  to  check  tlie  incurviuns  by  tlic 
commandeis  on  the  s|)ot,  we  only  know  thai  Furius  Victuiiiiuft 
was  defeatetl  and  slain. 

f  11.  The  invasion  took  phice  at  an  awkward  nKMiicnt  liir  the 
government    The  Parthbn  War  was  over,  but  the  iJague  which 

•  Tlie  dAic  li  not  Axed,  bul  Hit  event  msH  lure  lakrn  |iUce  sum  aAcr  tke 
^MtlivniM. 
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U  luul  brought  in  lis  train  Imtl  mmle  fcftiful  liaroo  in  Italy,  and 
fiunincy  tlio  uhuaI  ooiiiinnion  of  pcittilcncc,  aIm  set  in.  People  wero 
unnblo  to  |«Ay  the  du€«  to  tho  stale,  and  the  Kmperon  had  not 
money  to  nicet  tho  expenacs  of  tlie  war.  Marcuv  was  compelled  to 
sell  by  auctiun  the  imperial  jeweU,  in  order  to  firoTide  iminoiliate 
fundi.  New  troo|Ni  had  to  be  raised,  and  measures  had  to  be  talcen 
^  tlie  defence  of  the  chief  citicji  which  lay  in  tlie  path  nf  tho  in- 
vailensor  tempteil  tlieir  progress.  Tho  waIIs  of  Salouas  in  Dulniatia 
sikI  thutte  of.  I'liilip|)0|x»liri  in  Thraco  wero  restored.  Two  new 
lc;;ioii4  wero  created — II.  l*la  and  III.  Ck>ncordia — and  assij^ned  to 
the  defence  i»f  lla^tia  and  Koricnni,  where  a  new  frontier  camp  was 
vstablitthed  at  ]«auriacuni  (liorch),  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Knn*, 
as  well  as  a  lar;;e  number  of  small  forts.  Tho  troops  in  Noricum 
and  Tannonia  wore  supiiurted  by  tho  Danubo  fleet,  which  had  its 
chief  stations  at  Lauriacnm  and  Carnuntum. 

§  12.  Marcus,  although  not  a  soldier,  was  obliged  to  undertake  tlie 
irksome  tiutk  of  directing  in  person  the  operations  of  the  war.  The 
matter  could  not  lie  left  to  the  several  commanders  of  tho  isrovinces; 
the  general  control  of  ono  supreme  commander  was  required ;  ami 
this  duty  ouuld  not  bo  safely  consigned  to  tho  frivolous  and 
inc*>in|ictent  Yenis.  The  two  Emperors  left  Home  and  reached 
Aquilcia  (108  a.d.).  1'lK'ir  advance  frightened  tho  invaders,  who 
liati  no  illea  of  acting  together,  and  immediately  began  to  retreat. 
The  Qiindi  olVered  submission  and  begged  for  terms;  but  the 
Marei»manni  *  held  out.  It  was  clearly  premature  to  make  peace 
until  the  barbarians  had  been  taught  a  Icsion,  although  the  younger 
Kin|ieror,  eager  to  return  to  Home,  wished  to  consider  the  danger  as 
|4Utt.  Hut  tho  devastatiuns  which  the  invaders  had  wrought  could 
Dot  U'  aton<*d  for  so  eobily.  'J'hey  luul  carried  oiT  eiiormmis  numljors 
of  Hnman  captives — the  Quadi,  it  is  Fuid,  over  i»0,000,  the  Jasyges 
100,000.  Marcus  saw  the  im|x>rtance  of  teaching  tho  barliarians  a 
le}«son,  nnd  pronecutcil  tlie  war  with  vigour.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  |»recise  record  of  his  movements.  Ho  made  i^eaco  with 
iiH*  Quadi,  on  condition  of  their  giving  back  tho  captives,  and 
ojotirmed  the  election  of  a  new  king,  Furtius.  lie  proceeded  to 
the  Poimonian  frontier,  and  seems  to  liave  made  Carnuntum  his 
headquarters.  In  the  meantime  his  son*in-law,  Tiberius  Claudius 
rt»mi)oianus,  was  ap|iointal  commander  in  Hn*tia  and  Noricum,  and 
with  the  help  of  his  lieutenant,  P.  llelvius  Perlinax — who  at  a 
later  periul  liecame  Km|K'ror— cleared  these  lands  of  their  invaders, 
who,  in  Haqia  at  least,  were  probably  the  Cliatti.  Somo  of  tho 
liarlKirians,  it  is  worth  noting,  wero  setluccd  by  Roman  pay  into 
fighting  in  Roman  service  against  their  fellow-barbarians. 

$   13.   By  this  |iolicy  the  war  was  soon    practically  reduced 
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to  a  war  againit  the  Maroomaniii  and  Jazjrget.  The  Emiienjr 
returned  to  Rome  in  109  a.d.»  bot  Vents  died  at  Altinum  mi  the 
way,  and  Maroui  had  to  carrj  on  the  war  alone,  lie  returned  to. 
the  Danube  in  tlie  same  year  and  remained  on  tlie  ecene  ofaciioo, 
making  Camuntumi  Vindobona,  or  Aquincum,  hi*  lieadquarters,  as 
occasion  demanded*  ^*be  o|)cratious  were  for  a  long  time  uuiiucouim- 
ful,  and  the  Romans  met  with  severe  defeats.  A  special  command 
over  Dacia  and  Upper  MaMiia  had.  been  intrusted  to  Sfarctis  CfamHus 
Fronto,  but  he  fell  in  a  battle  against  tlie  Jazyges.  Another  victim 
of  the  war  was  Marcus  Macrinius  Vindex,  the  prefect  of  the  jmt* turiau 
guird.  It  WAS  not  until  172  a.d.  that  Uie  first  decisive  succoim  wa» 
gninctl.  The  Marcomanni  sustnincnl  a  graro  defeat,  and  the  Kuqitn*r 
asummed  the  title  Germanicus,  But  in  the  meantin)e  the  Qusdi 
h;ul  rebelled,  driven  oat  their  king,  Furtius,  the  client  of  the 
Romans,  and  elected  a  new  king,  Ariogjesus,  wlio  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Marcumuniiic  king  Biilluniar.  Marcus  set  a  prico 
of  1000  pieces  of  gold  on  the  head  of  Ariui^n^^ius  ;  ho  wss  soon  sur- 
rtodered  to  the  Honiaus,  and  Bi*nt  to  the  distant  city  of  Alexandria. 

The  ciiriotis  legend  of  the  **  Thumlerinj?  Lej;i4»n "  aroxe  in  con- 
nection with  a  gnat  victory  over  the  Qiiadi.  A  storm  sctiiM  tu 
have  burst  over  the  armies  during  battle,  and  while  a  grateful  uliowcr 
of  rain  fell  U|K)n  the  Romans,  the  enemy  were  disconcerted  by  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  event  was  considered  miraculous,  and  wa$  sai«l 
to  be  the  answer  of  Heaven  to  the  prayers  of  a  legiuii  consisting  uf 
Christians.  Tlmt  some  such  occurrence  did  take  place  is  confirmed 
by  a  sculpture  on  the  Column  of  Aurelius,  but  of  course  at  thb 
time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Christian  legion ;  and  the  legion 
Fuiminata  existed  under  Augustus.  The  reduction  of  the  Quadi 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  Jaxyges  (175  a.d.),  which  was 
signalised  by  the  Kmiieror*s  assumption  of  the  name  Sarma(icH$, 

§  14.  Marcus  had  the  insight  of  a  true  statesman,  lie  realized 
the  permanent  danger  which  threatened  the  Empire  on  the  nortlicni 
frontier ;  bo  foresaw  the  barbarian  eruptions  which  were  ultiniatvly 
destined  to  break  up  the  Empire.  He  |)erceived  clearly  tluit,  in 
order  to  prevent  these  jierils,  it  was  not  enough  to  gain  victories— 
St  was  necessary  to  subjugate  the  enemy.  He  kiw  that  Trajan  hatl 
been  right  in  annexing  Dacia.  In  fact,  this  Marcomannic  war  liad 
thoroughly  justified  Trajan*s  policy ;  for  the  fact  that  Dsicia  was  in 
the  hiinds  of  the  Romans  had  kept  the  Roxolani  and  other  folks  in 
the  Eastern  Carpathians  from  joining  in  the  invasion.  M;ircus  decided 
that  it  was  necessary  to  go  further  in  the  path  marked  out  by  Tra- 
jan, and  round  off  the  frontier  on  this  side  by  annexing  the  lands 
of  the  Jazyges  and  the  Marcomanni.  The  annexation  of  Jszygia, 
the  strip  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  was  indeed  obviously 
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expedleot  BoiohA*mum  (DohomiaX  which  the  Mtreomanni  ooen* 
likd,  is  io  well  defended  by  natfire  within  its  mountain  and  ibrest 
walls  that  it  would  haTO  proved  a  useful  advanced  position 
Against  tlie  barbarians.  Marcus  therefore  decided  to  erect  two  new 
l»rovince8»Sarmatia  and  Marconiannia.  Sarmatia,  at  all  events, 
ho  would  probably  have  formed  at  once  by  expelling  the  Jaxyges; 
but  ho  was  obliged  to  postpone  tlio  execution  of  his  plans  by  an 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Syria.  The  terms  which,  in  the 
meantime,  ho  imposed  on  tlie  conquered  peoples  were  as  follows. 
They  hnd  to  contrilnitc  contingents  to  the  Uoman  army ;  thus  the 
J.ixygcH  had  to  fumi^th  8000  horsemen.  The  Marcomanni  and 
Ja/.y;;cs  had  to  cviicuato  a  strip  of  land  along  the  Danube,  ten  miles 
in  breadth  (afterwanln  reduced  to  five  miles).  And  the  Quadi  and 
^laroomamii  had  to  receive  in  their  country  Itoman  garrisons,  to 
the  number  of  20,000  men.  The  conditions  of  trading  were  strictly 
regulated,  in  order  to  avoid  |X>ssibilities  of  collision. 

About  the  same  time  the  tribe  of  the  Astingi  entered  Dada,  and 
demanded  pcm>ission  to  settle  there,  on  the  condition  of  military 
service.  ISut  another  tribe,  the  Jjacringi,  fearing  that  their  own 
interests  might  Im  endangered,  and  incited  by  the  Itoman  governor 
of  D;icia,  attacked  the  Astingi,  aud  destroyed  them.  This  incident 
deserves  mention  hero  because  it  is  an  early  example  of  the  method 
of  keeping  enemies  in  check  by  stirring  up  one  tribe  against 
another  which  the  Homan  government  afterwards  developed  into 
a  syKtcm. 

f  15.  'llie  revolt  which  threatened  the  throne  of  Marcus  in  the 
Kast  was  organised  by  Avidius  Cassius,  the  able  governor  of  Byria, 
who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Parthian  war 
to  a  successful  issue.  When  Verus  returned  to  Home,  Cassius  had 
lioen  appointed  to  a  military  command— like  that  which  Corbulo 
hud  held  under  Nero— extending  beyond  his  own  special  province 
over  ail  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  eastern  frontier. 

Cassius  bclonge«l  by  birth  to  this  quarter  of  the  Empire,  being  a 
native  of  Cyrrhus,  and  i)Ossesscd  great  influence  there.  The  soldiers 
seemed  to  have  loved  him,  although  his  discipline  was  strict  and 
even  harsh.  During  the  term  of  his  special  command,  he  rendered 
further  services  to  the  government  by  suppressing  a  rising  in  Arabia, 
and  putting  down  a  serious  revolt  of  religious  fanatics,  who  were 
known  as  "  Ducolics,"  in  K«:ypt.  But  ho  chafed  under  the  rule  of 
the  imperial  philosopher,  and  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration  of  Marcus  secmn  to  have  prevailed  in  military  circles 
in  the  oast.  The  ofliccrs  sneered  at  the  "  philosophical  old  woman  ** 
who  wrote  ethical  essays  in  the  camp.  Verus  had  warned  Marcus 
against  him,  but  the  imi«rial  Stoic  replied,  in  the  spirit  of  fatalism  : 
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'<  No  prinoo  ever  killed  his  •uooenor."  At  leDgtb,  in  175  a.i>^  while 
BUrcttt  was  on  the  Dtnubo  waging  war  agaiott  the  Martomamii, 
Ctstlua  had  organiacd  a  iuflOcient  party  of  adhcrtnta  to  dcdare 
openly  hia  treasonable  desigoa.  llo  waa  sQj)portcd  by  FlaTiiia 
OilTiainiy  the  prefect  of  Egypt  The  sl^ificance  of  the  rooTvroeot, 
as  expressed  in  the  maoifostoes  of  the  pretender,  lay  in  the  oontnut 
between  the  soldier  and  tlie  philosoplicr.  Casskis  was  willing  to 
allow  tliat  Marcua  was  a  very  good  man,  but  conipUiioed  that,  in 
his  devotion  to  philosophy,  he  neglected  the  republic  The  out- 
break of  the  revolt  was  hostcnol  by  the  difTusion  uf  a  talsc  rei«rt 
that  Marcus  was  dead,  and  this  dociditl  its  failure.  Avidius  was 
proclaimed  Impcratur  and  rcco«;nised,  in  the  belief  tliat  the  Emperor 
WAS  dead ;  but  when  this  news  proved  false,  men  no  longer  cared  to 
undertake  the  usuq)er*s  c:iuse,  and  Cassius  was  murdoreil.  Ou 
learning  that  the  revolt  had  broken  out,  Marcus  liad  inmiediat^-Iy 
started  for  tlie  east,  prcf  ared  for  civil  war.  lie  tuok  the  |irecantion 
of  flrst  investing  liis  son  Commodus,  who  was  then  fifieen  }'eani 
oidy  with  the  ioga  viriU'a,  When  Marcus  on  arriving  in  Syria 
found  the  pretender  dead,  he  oxpressctl  much  distress  at  being 
dei»rivcd  of  the  pleasure  of  |Kirdouiiig  him.  All  who  hail  been  con- 
ocrued  in  the  treason  wore  treated  with  lenity;  Imt  tlie  principle 
was  henceforth  established  that  men  should  not  Ix)  apiointetl  as 
governors  in  their  native  provinces. 

S  16.  The  Empress  Faustina,  who  ha<l  accompanied  her  husband 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Marcomauui  and  had  received  frum 
the  army  the  name  "  Mother  of  the  Camp  *  {Maier  CWrom m), 
accompanied  him  also  to  the  east.  But  she  died  on  tite  journey,  at 
llahia  in  Cappodocia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  senate 
decreed  her  divine  honours,  and  a  templo  was  built  to  lier  at  the 
place  where  she  died,  ller  good  name,  like  that  of  licr  mother,  was 
assailed  by  the  breath  of  slander.  She  is  said  to  liavo  been  openly 
unfaithful  to  her  husband ;  it  was  even  whitsiiered  that  Commoilus 
was  the  son  of  a  gladiator.  The  worst  a^i»eniion  shed  uiion  her 
fame  was  that  she  was  privy  to  and  favoured  the  treasimablo  design 
of  Cassius,  and  promised  to  marry  him  in  case  lie  succeeded.  But  i 
there  is  positively  no  evidence  against  her  character,  that  can  daim  | 
to  be  seriously  considered.  \ 

Since  the  death  of  Lucius  Vems,  the  Roman  world  had  been 
governed  once  more  by  a  single  niler.  Tlie  Emperor's  two  sons, 
L.  Aurelius  Commodus  (bom  161  a.d.)  and  Anniua  Venis,  ha<l 
received  the  title  of  Cn^r  in  IGO  A.D.,  and  it  is  proliablc  tliat,  if 
they  had  both  lived,  Marcus  would  have  committal  the  Emiiirc  to 
the  Joint  rule  of  the  two  brothers.  But  Ann! us,  tlio  younger,  died 
in  170  A.D.,  and  Commodus  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  a  brgc 
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faisil/.  On  the  Emperor's  retam  to  Rome  after  the  revolt  of  GMtiul^ 
lie  received  the  title  Imperatcr^  sliared  in  his  father's  triumph,  ami 
was  (lesijpiatcd  to  tlio  consulate  for  the  following  year,  notwith- 
atanding  his  extreme  youth.  At  the  same  time  he  received  the 
tribunician  |)ower  (before  Dec.  10th,  170),  and  in  177  a.d.  was 
raised  to  liold  tlie  same  place  which  L.  Verus  had  held,  and  be 
Ills  father's  })cer,  with  the  title  Augustus.  Commoilus  was  not 
indeed  of  a  radically  bad  nature,  but  lie  was  utterly  weak,  devoid  of 
Judgment,  and  self-indulgent.  He  was  a  man  who  oould  not  possi- 
1>ly  make  a  good  or  oven  a  tolerable  ruler.  Marcus  cannot  have 
Ix-eii  blind  to  the  faults  of  his  son's  character,  ami  lie  has  been 
«eviix*ly  blanied  fur  wicriflcing  the  good  of  the  state  to  his  feelings 
of  paternal  affection.  Ills  son-iu-law  Claudius  rumpoianus,  who 
Itad  marricil  Lucilla,  the  widow  of  Verus,  woul<l  have  been  a  better 
choice.  On  the  other  han<l,  if  lie  set  aside  ComnKKlus,  who  might 
naturally  cuikMider  himself  as  having  a  right  to  suceeetl,  there  was 
the  prulxibility  of  a  civil  war.  The  imiiorial  constitution  i>rovide<l 
no  means  of  avoidin*?  such  a  necessity  of  a  choice  between  evils 
occnMiuiially  ariMing;  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  say  tliat  of  tlie  two 
evils  Marcus  did  not  choose  the  lesser. 

I  17.  In  the  meantime  the  conquered  nations  on  the  Danube 
frontier  had  violate<l  the  ])cace.  Marcus  had  hardly  turned  his 
l«ick,  when  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  uneasy  under  the  oon^ 
atraint  of  the  Kuroau  garri)toii8,  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
tlio  R'volt  of  Cassius,  and  they  relwllod.  Thus  Marcus,  when  he 
returned  fnmi  the  east,  was  forced  to  begin  a  second  Blaroomannio 
war.  Just  as  Trajan  had  been  forced  to  undertake  the  second  Dacian 
war;  ami  if  ho  had  lived,  this  too  would  have  been,  like  Trajan's, 
a  war  of  extermination.  This  time  Marcus  was  attended  to  the 
scene  of  war  by  his  son  Commodus.  It  is  related  that  before  ho 
left  llou)e  he  conformed  to  the  old  custom  of  hurling  a  \jioody 
javelin  in  front  of  the  temple  of  liellona.  The  details  of  this  war 
(178-180  A.D.)  are  unknown.  We  hear  of  a  groat  victory  gained 
by  a  general  named  Tatemus,  in  consequence  of  which  Marcus  was 
|iniciaimed  Im)ierator  for  the  tenth  time.  The  Marcomanni  seem 
to  liave  been  completely  subjugateil;  and  the  Quadi  suffered  so 
severely  that  they  wished  to  move  northward  and  settle  in  tho  land 
of  the  Henmones,  but  were  comfwlled  to  remain  where  they  were  and 
cultivate  the  bnd  fur  the  Roman  garrisons.  The  Jazyges  seem  to  have 
submitted  more  readily,  and  rea'ivod  favonroblc  terms.  The  liardest 
burdens  which  had  been  before  im|X)sed  upon  them  were  abolished ; 
ami  the  inqiortant  right  was  conceded  to  them  of  {lassing  through 
D;icia,  in  order  to  keep  up  communication  with  their  Sarmatian 
biethren  in  the  east,  the  Roxohini.    We  may  conclude  that  Marcus 
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will  on  the  point  of  orguiiiing  Jaijrgia  at  a  Roman  piOTlBoe,  and 
that  Maroomannia  would  toon  have  been  treated  in  the  fame  way. 
It  wu  a  critical  moment  Tlie  rulaction  of  an  important  part  of 
central  Europe  under  direct  lloman  su-ay — which  would  havo  had 
its  cflect  on  the  future  history  of  tlioso  lands — was  a  matter  of  a  few 
months.  l*he  frontier  of  the  Empire  was  about  to  ho  extcmktl  to 
the  Elbe,  and  a  design,  which  had  fallen  through  under  Au;^istus 
well-ni^^h  two  centuries  ago,  was  on  tho  eve  of  being  accomplislii-d. 
But  on  March  17,  a.d.  IHO,  Marcus  Aurelius  died  in  the  camp  at 
Vindobona.  lie  was  not  yet  sixty  years  of  age,  but  his  boily  aoeiiia 
to  have  been  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  militiiry  life,  and  ho  was 
canied  oflf  by  fever.  His  death  doomed  his  plans  to  di)cip})oiiitiiK'nt. 
His  worthless  sou  Commodus  immediately  abandoned  tlie  results 
which  had  been  achieved  by  his  fiitlicr*s  Mtatesnmnlike  rvwlution 
and  admirable  perseverance.  Eager  to  return  to  Jtoine  and  •^tt  rkl 
of  tho  war,  the  young  Kiii])oror,  inste;id  of  completing  the  wurk 
of  annexation,  granted  favourable  terms  to  the  Mnnxiinanni  and 
the  Quadi,  and  so  stultified  his  father*s  lung  camiiai<:n. 

f  18.  A  very  im|iortant  result  of  these  wars  of  Marcus  muKt  be 
briefly  noticed  here,  though  it  n*ally  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
following  century.  'Jlie  syHtem  of  settling  large  bulicK  of  Germans 
and  Sarmatians  on  Roman  soil  as  military  cohtti  now  regularly 
began.  Marcus  (172  a.d.)  made  such  settlements  in  Paiinonia, 
Mccsia,  Docia,  and  Germany.  Ho  even  attemitted  to  relieve  the 
de|K>pulation  of  Italy  by  establishing  a  Uirbarian  cuKmy  near 
llavenns,  but  the  settlera  tried  to  siize  Ravenna,  and  the  idea 
was  abandoned.  Land  was  ossignetl  to  them,  and  tliey  were 
free;  but  their  frecilum  was  limited  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  |«;r- 
mitted  to  leave  their  lands.  They  were  also  buund  to  inifunu 
military  service.  Thus  both  the  cultivation  and  the  military 
defence  of  frontier  districts,  where  such  settlements  were  made, 
de^iended  uiK>n  the  same  persons.  The  develo|)ment  of  tlie  co/enu /«j 
to  its  final  form  took  place  during  the  third  century.  It  is  to  lie 
carefully  observed,  however,  that  this  institution  did  not  arise  solely 
froni  the  settlement  of  foreign  captives.  The  military  aJvauiHs 
was  only  one  form  of  a  system  which  resulteil  from  the  ecuMiik 
conditions  of  the  Empire  itself.  Tenants  by  contract,  wlio  were 
unable  to  meet  heavy  arrears  of  rent,  laiwed  into  the  state  of  cc/umi, 
attached  to  their  landlonrs  soil  by  a  lie  which  was  practically, 
though  at  first  not  legally,  obligatory.  It  also  Lapiieneil  that  small 
proprietora  who  had  fjiilud  and  become  lxinkrui»t,  voluntarily  ceded 
their  ownership  to  othera  and  took  uiion  themselves  the  yoke  of  the 
colonate  as  an  improvement  in  tlieir  condition. 
The  beginning  of  the  military  colonate  is  one  of  the  circnm« 
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tftancei  which  sliow  that  in  tlia  r«ign  of  Marcus  Auretios  we  stand 
ou  the  tlircsliold  of  the  Decline  of  the  RomAn  Eni|iire.  For  the 
l>reaking  up  of  the  Knipire  was  duo  not  only  to  the  invasion  of 
Teutonic  nations  from  witliout,  but  also  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
Teutonic  clement  within.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  other 
great  force,  wliicli,  lK»ides  tlie  'J'cutonic  nations,  was  instrumental 
ill  diKinte^mtin^  the  Kmpirc  and  transfonning  the  condition  of 
Kiirufie,  imnivly  the  Christiau  religion,  apix^rs  prominently  lor 
the  firnt  time  in  the  njgn  of  Marcus,  and  comes  for  the  fir^t  time 
into  serious  c^;llhiion  with  the  state.* 

•  S-c  below.  Ctop.  XXX*.  ^  24. 
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CIIAPTEII  XXIX. 

MTKHATURR  UKDRK  IIADRIAK  AND  THE  AKTOXIXI». 

{  I.  ChnmctcrUtici  of  Orcck  nnil  T^tin  liti-rntiini  in  tki^  |jeriwL 
Ari'haiMiii.  IXtUiw  of  luiliunality.  |  *J.  IWIrr.  lUilrtan  aii-l 
Fluruf.  §  l\.  Suvt4>iiius  Traii«|iulliiH.  Klorutf.  §  4.  Kitmlit.  §  X 
The  J'crchfitiuui  Vi'itcri*.  $  (i.  Aulii«  (icIliiM.  §  7.  Trrvbtio* 
•SfnuriiH.  Siil|*ii'iui  AiM>lliiiurU.  U  AiiiiM.'liu«.  Jiiuiiitt  l:usti«n>. 
$  H.  (JUKKK  I.ITKISATUIIK.  Arri.'in.  $ '.».  A|>i'ian.  IN>Ii:iiiim.  $  UK 
l*(«»l«*iiiyy  the  }r«ii}{rtiiilicr.  PauMiiiia^,  llio  trawllrr.  f  H.  .Klivs 
Arisiidirit.    J  I'J.  Liiciaii.     §  l:K  (irvvk  Tui-try. 

f  1.  TiiK  reign  of  Iludrian  inaugurattil  a  iifw  cm  in  Latin  liu*ratun', 
and  was  also  nmrke<l  by  a  itnaiKsniicc  of  Gax'k  litvmture.  II  aubian 
himself  dabblcil  in  literature  and  science,  and  a.s>i(luoiis]3r  ciiUirntnl 
tho  society  of  men  of  letters,  lie  founded  a  sort  of  acadmiy  at 
Itome  calletl  the  JMcitAiim, in  wliicli  rlieturiciami,|*hilus«>pleis  uiM 
IXKJts  could  read  their  com{Ki.sitiony.  lie  f»nnluce«l  some  slipht  ct<if 
positions  both  In  verse  and  in  |m>s<%  but  thiy  were  only  tlie  ^fxk  of 
a  dilettante.  lie  afTectcd  the  style  of  the  older  Lit  in  writera^  i>r^ 
ferring  Cato  to  Cicero  and  Eimius  to  Virpl.  Here  he  v«-as  followic^ 
the  tendency  of  his  age.    In  fact  it  might  almost  be  said  tlrnt  the 
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I ''note*  of  tbe  liteniiure  of  the  leoond  centnry  wm  an  affoctAtUm 
of  archaic  style.  Tbe  man  of  letters  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
searching  among  old  writers  for  unusual  expressions  and  obsolete 
word.i,  which  he  then  introduced  in  his  own  compositions. 
Itccoiidite  learning  was  thus  in  fashion ;  rhetoricians  and  gram- 
marians were  the  lenders  in  literary  taste,  llie  whole  moTcment 
—revival  of  interest  in  the  early  national  literature,  ncd  Uie  taste 
for  archaism  in  style— has  parnlleU  in  similar  movcmeuts  in  modem 
times.  Only  a  few  writers,  trained  on  the  precepts  of  QuintUian, 
e9«cn|icd  thin  iircvailing  tendency. 

IlSut  on  the  other  hand,  the  Koman  liteniiure  of  this  jieriod  is 
cllHincdy  lecomiug  less  national  and  more  cosmo|x>li(an.  Greek 
and  Latin  come  into  closer  contact,  and  many  writers— such  as 
Hadrian  hiniKolf  (like  Claudius),  Fronto^  Suetonins,  Apuleius — 
cuni)N»se  works  in  l)oth  tongues. 

I^itcratura  and  loarniiig  were  patronised  by  the  Antonines  as  well 
OH  by  Hadrian.  Antoninus  Pius,  following  his  predecessor's  example, 
cmluwcd  chairs  of  pliiloftophy  and  rhetoric  in  various  cities 
tliroughuut  the  Empire;  and  also  accorded  privileges  of  exemption 
fnim  taxes  to  a  ceriain  number  of  sophists,  grammarians,  and 
pbynicianM  in  both  small  and  large  towns.  Under  his  reign  both 
Kront<),tlic  representative  of  Jiatin,and  llerodes  Atttcus,  the  rvpresen- 
tat  ivc  of  Orcek  literature,  had  the  honour  of  being  consuls.  Mahcus 
AuHKt.iUM  WAS  not  only  a  {latron  of  learning,  but  a  man  of  letters 
himH'lf,*  nlthuugh  the  interest  of  his  Medilaiioiit  lies  entirely  in 
the  matter,  and  nut  at  all  in  the  literary  form,  for  which  it  can 
imiy  be  said  that  it  is  quite  free  from  affectation. 

Bkct.  I. — Latin  Litkhaturr. 

§2.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Juvenal  wrote  some  of  his  Latin 
Mitires,  IhU  there  was  no  other  ]iuet  of  distinction.  Akniakus  sang 
th<*  pleasures  of  ciKintry  life.  Fi/>rus  wrote  pretty  trifles,  and 
iiitea^hungcd  versos  with  the  Kniperor.  He  J^tod  at  Hadrau*s 
inivels  in  the  following  lines :  f 

*'  I  would  rather  iM  lie  Grtar, 
lUvc  tu  haunt  Itatavlan  nianbct, 
l.urk  aiNiul  aniung  tbe  Uritoiia, 
Keel  tlH>  Sytltlan  fruels  aaaall  mt," 

•  llh  Jfrilifa/toM— the  wurk  U  entltted  lladrUn  t  Ego  solo  Ffema  taae, 

••T*  lllnmelf"  («!«  ^avr^)  — luui  bei-ii  Awlwlare  per  ubefMi^ 

•imken  vf  la  tbe  fMrrguIni  cbatttcr  (^  1).     •  l^ltare  per  poplnii. 

f  durua:  l-Ifu  iiolu  OcMr  iiif«,  Cilkea  paU  nAandot. 

AmbuUre  |>er  [IkatavM.  Tlie  KnRUiih  venkm  mat  aupplM  hf 

UCitart  per]  Drltaniioa.  Mr.  llMlgkhi. 
ftcjrtbfcaa  pati  pruioaa.            I 
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To  which  Uftdrian  replied : 

•*I  iTMiM  ntbfr  Ml  bt  Flont, 

lfav«  to  hAMi  tlM  ROOMII  UVWM^ 

Lurk  abovt  aaMng  tht  coolulia|it. 
Fed  Um  boMix  Iwwl  mmII  bm." 

The  linei  of  Hadrian  to  hit  sonl  have  alroady  been  quoted*  The 
f  veiiatile  Einpcror,  betides  several  works  in  Greek,  wrote  an  auto* 
I  biography,  which  was  jniblislied  by  his  frccdman  I^lkoov,  but  hae 

not  conie  down  to  us.    Phlegon  liinisclf  wrote  a  history,  enfitliil 
^  OlympimU^  in  tlie  On>ck  langusgc 
^    f  3.  C.  SuKTONius  TiiAKguiiJ.UH  (ubunt  75-100  a.d.)  had  filled 

some  posts  under  Trajan,  and  ufterwanls  Ijecanie  private  eecrdafy 

{mafjuter  ephiularum)  to   Hadrian,     lie  was  a  |x>Iyniatli,   tlie 

\Varro  of  this  period ;  and  wrote  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  Ilia 
J'rala  or  **  Miticellanics  **  was  an  encycio|Mvdic  work  givin«;  an 
account  of  Roman  institutions  and  customs,  chronology  and  dressy 
with  special  attention  to  the  intcr|>rctation  of  words ;  also  dealing 
with  natural  philosophy,  and  keeping  s|K>cially  in  view  the  favourilo 
]iarallol  between  nature  and  man.  Most  of  his  works  aa*  lust.  \\  « 
|i088C88  only  his  Lives  qf  tl»e  CtrMnn^  and  fragments  of  his  acoonnts 
of  famous  men  (/>e  vint  iUmtriiiit),  'i*hc  Ih  vita  CmMt^ttm  is 
divided  into  eight  Books.  The  first  six  Oeittirs,  beginning  with 
Julius,*  occupy  each  one  Book  ;  the  seventh  is  devoted  tu  GalLa, 
Otho,  and  Vitclliiis,  the  eighth  to  the  three  Flavian  Kmperore.  Tlie 
work  is  strictly  biographical,  not  historiad,  and  therefore  a  |»re- 
|iondcmncc  is  given  to  anecdotes  and  iwrsonal  details.  The  writei 
iuid  good  materials  at  his  disiiosjil,  but  is  not  critical,  though,  aK  far 
as  we  can  judge,  imixirtial  in  rcconling  all  tlmt  ho  could  leani,  and 
thought  likely  to  be  interesting.  His  I)e  viVis  inugtrilMM  was 
confined  to  men  who  had  made  a  mark  in  any  branch  of  Itoman 
literaturc.  We  possess  the  lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  and,  in  fiart,  of 
Lucan,  and  fragments  of  the  life  of  the  elder  Pliny. 

Flouus  coniposed  an  abridgment  of  Koniau  military  history  f  in 
two  books,  reaching  down  as  fur  as  Augustus,  and  /oumled  chiefly 
on  Livy.  The  first  book  deals  with  the  best  days  of  Itouie,  tlie 
M*cond  with  her  decline,  the  line  of  division  being  drawn  at  tlie 
Gracclian  age.  The  work  is  written  in  a  rhe(oric;d  and  exaggeniteil 
style.  II is  object,  it  has  been  said,  was  *'  not  to  Record  the  w.ini  ol 
Home,  but  to  praise  her  empire."  It  is  {lossible  that  this  Florus 
was  the  same  as  the  ]X)ct  of  that  name.  % 

i  4.  The  three  great  representatives  of  Latin  iiteratuns  in  the 

*  Tlie  begtunliif  of  tht  life  of  Jullut  •  rum  oninlum  ennonini  liCC  HUI  diia 
la  mlMlng.  I  ikt  ftlwve,  C1m|i.  X  X  V.  ^  S&. 

i  nue :   Kphomtt  de  Tito  Uvlo  beUo-  | 
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A^e  of  ilie  Antoninet  were  Fronto,  Aulas  Oelliuii  and  Apukiut. 
JLb  Pronto  was  a  native  of  Cirta,  and  A|iuloius  of  lladaura,  Africa  is 
t^eginning  to  take  the  same  jilaoe  in  Roman  literature  which  Spain 
liad  taken  in  the  prevkms  ccnturj. 

M.  CoBNELius  FttONTO  (about  10(^175  A.D.)  lias  been  already 
Tnentioncd  as  a  teaclicr  of  M.  AurcHus,  and  his  correspondence  with 
Ills  iMipil  has  been  rtTcrrcd  to.  lie  was  a  learned  riictorician,  and 
in  iMiiiit  of  style  he  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  tone  to  the  age. 
lie  cultivated  what  ho  called  an  elocutio  novella,  marked  by  quaint 
exprcMMimu^  uiiconinion  wonls,  archaic  images,  and  he  found  a  host 
of  iniitatoni.  In  fact  ho  headed  a  reaction  against  the  style  repre- 
sented by  Seneca,  which  reminds  us  in  some  ways  of  the  rciu;tion 
in  Knglitfh  Htcrdture  of  the  present  century  against  the  style  of  tho 
eighteenth.  He  tried  to  return,  |)artially  at  least,  to  pre-Cioeronian 
Ijatin.  IScitides  the  liCtterH,  he  wrote  essays  on  eloquence,  comparing 
its  Taluc  with  that  of  philosophy ;  a  panegyric  on  L.  Verus,  fur  his 
conduct  of  the  eastern  wnr,  entitled  Prineiina  I/iatorim,  and  other 
treatises.  Hie  letters  are  very  interesting,  although  they  aro  full 
of  mannerisms,  and  give  little  information  as  to  contemporary 
history. 

f  5.  Under  tho  influence  of  tlie  literary  movement,  of  which 
Frunto  was  tho  chief  representative,  was  com|iosed  a  notable  poem, 
of  unknown  authonihiii,  entitled  the  pervigilium  Vvnerii,  in  tro* 
clmic  sefitenarian  metre.  It  is  inspired  by  the  spring-time,  intended 
]ierha|M  to  be  sung  at  a  spring  festival,  and  celebrates  the  power  of 
Veou4  in  nature.    The  refrain  of  tl:e  |)oem  is— 

Oru  AmeC  qui  iiuuiqiMm  Muavlt,  quique  amavU  crat  amH, 

|0.  Aui.UH  Gki.mus  fluuritthed  under  Marcus,  and  wrote  a  mis* 

ci'llaiicuus  culUrctiun  uf  details  on  ancient  litemture  and  language, 

in  twenty  Imuks,  culled  Nucfea  Atticnt.    He  was  a  man  of  very 

nK'«lii«re  talent,  but  great  diligeiKx*,  and  his  work  contains  much 

vahiiiblo  informalioiu     Jn  fondness  of  archaic  expression  lie  went 

'    with  the  tendency  of  his  age,  of  which,  in  his  very  mediocrity,  he 

is  a  tyi»ical  example.    Hero-worship  was  a  necessity  to  him ;  and 

like  most  of  his  contemi)oiarie8,  lie  had  no  critical  faculty. 

^   .    Of  a  very  different  order  of  merit  was  Apuleius  (bom  about 

I  125  A.D.X  son  of  a  duovir  at  Madaura.     Ho  studied  at  ''Attic 

I  Athens,**  as  he  calls  it  in  Plautine  phrase,  and  for  some  time 

I  iiractired  as  a  pleader  at  Rome.    Ho  married  a  rich  widow,  much 

oilier  than  himself,  /Kniilia  Tudentilla,  whom  he  met  at  (£a  on  a 

journey  from  Madaura  to  Alexandria ;  and  her  kinsfolk  brought  a 

suit  against  him  for  having  won  her  affections  by  magic.    To  defend 

himielf  he  composed  his  Apologia,  which  has  come  down  to  ns,  and 
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in  which  he  Menis  to  liaTa  caiily  dbpoied  of  his  accuaera.     AAcr 
this  he  lived  at  ORrthage,  from  which  ha  aometiniea  made  toara 
through  the  dtics  of  Africa  to  deliver  puUic  addro»eS|  after  the 
fasliiou  of  the  Gruvk  rhetoricians. 
/      Apuleius  had  a  decidedly  original  talent,  a  lively  fiuicjrt  and 

(coDsiderablo  literary  powers.  But  lie  was  coin|dete1y  domiiuiied  by 
the  mannerisms  of  his  age,  which  Imvc  Ix-en  already  noted ;  mifd  he 
had  not  a  suflicient  faculty  of  criticism  to  guide  hk  taste,  and 
determine  tlie  kgitimato  limits  within  which  a  literary  stylUi  may 
aifect  a  flavour  of  anticfuity,  or  to  discern  the  |x»int  at  whidi  quaiol- 
ncss  ixuttses  into  aleunlity. 

Besides  the  Jpoioyiu,  the  fullowing  works  are  preserved.     The 
Florida  is  an  **  anthology  "  of  his  lectures  and  sficechcs,  on  variuiis 
subjects.    1*he  Metamorphotes,  in  eleven  Books,  is  the  w<jrk  uti 
which  his  fame  rests.    'i1ie  subject  is  ]>robably  borrowed  from  the 
Luciui  of  the  oontcmix>rary  Greek  writer  Lucian,  wlio  in  turn 
derived  it  from  the  MetttmorjthasijB  of  a  certain  Lucius  of  l^tm*. 
The  story  recounts  the  cx^icricnccs  of  a  man  who  had  been  tmus- 
formeil  into  an  ass.    Apuleius  introduced  various  episodes  of  which 
the  most  striking  is  the  cliurmingly  told  legend  of  Amor  and  l*sycbe. 
I^idcs   these    works,  there  are  some  )ihilosophical  treatifics  l>y 
Apuleius,  who   professctl  the  riatonic  pliiloK4)phy.    Tins  Dc  tiw 
Socratis  exi)ounds  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  God  and  the  datiKHis. 
The  ta-fttisc  on  "Plato  and  his  do'^'mas'*  deals  with  natural  and 
moral  science,  and  the  J)e  Mundo  reproduces  the  tract  *'Ou  the 
Kosnios  "  falsely  ascrlbeil  to  Aristotle, 
f  7.  The  activity  of  the  jurists,  the  works  of  Julian  and  Gain*, 
.  have  been  already  mentioned.    Gmnmiar  was  a  very  |io|iuUur  study 
>at  this  time.    Under  Hadrian  it  was  rcpr^-sentcd  by  Q.  TKKKKTirs 
ScAUiius,  who  wrote  a  Lntin  «;mmniiir  and  conuiientarieH  on  i'hiulus 
Virgil,  and   Horace.    A  little  hiter  C.  SuLi'icius  AitiLUNAUiii  i»f 
Cartilage  wrote  QuKulioncg  JCjMoltcjc,  de:ding  with  gmmiuatical 
and  literary  questions,  and  conijiosed  nivtriciil  arguniiiits  tu  ihc 
pbys  of  Terence  and  the  jEneid,     He  was  the  teaclaT  of  Aulus 
Gellius. 

The  Liber  Menwrialis  of  L.  Ajii'KMUS,  describing  the  geogmiJiy 
of  the  world,  and  the  doings  of  mankind^with  a  resume  of  Grcel:, 
Boman,  and  Kistcm  history — probably  Ijclontfs  to  this  age. 
^  l*he  most  distinguished  philosopher  was  the  Stoic  Junius 
Husticus,  a  revered  master  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  mentions  thst 
Busticus  induced  him  to  abandon  the  rhetorical  triflings,  to  whidi 
he  had  devoted  himself  under  the  influence  of  Fronti.,  and  study 
the  books  of  Epictetus. 
y^  The  first  aix>logy  for  Christianity  in  Latin  was  oom|Kited  in  this 
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Ag9^  by  Miiiiteia«  F«lix«    Thit  curious  and  fnteretiing  work  will  bo 
rorerred  to  in  the  following  cbtptor.* 


Beer.  II.— Qbbbk  Litkratobx. 

I  6.  Ono  of  the  most  chamctorii tic  Bguret  of  the  Gieelc  renaii« 

IMWco  under  Iladrian  was  Flaviub  Abuianus  of  Kicomedia,  in  Di- 
tbynia,  who,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  with  Xeuophon.  The  same  kind  of  influence  that 
I  Sucrates  exercised  on  Xcnophon  was  exercised  on  Arrian  by  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Epictctus.  And  though,  like  Xenophon,  drawn 
to  pliilosophy  in  his  youth,  like  Xenophou  also  he  chose  a  |>ractical 
career.  He  was  consul  suffcct  in  130  a.d.,  and  governor  of  Cappa- 
clocia  from  131  to  137  a.i>.  ;  and  we  meet  him  as  archon  at  Athens  in 
147  A.D.  Like  Xenophon  again,  he  wrote  on  all  subjects.  (1)  His 
philottophical  works  were  devoted  to  the  exiKMition  of  the  teaching 
of  his  master.  The  Enchiridion  is  a  Khort  handbook  to  Stoic 
tnorality  an  taught  by  Kpictetus ;  and  the  Diairiln  JCpieieti  (in 
eight  Ilooks,  of  which  four  are  preserved)  gave  a  fuller  account  of  his 
«loctrinrs.  (2)  In  imitation  of  Xenophon*s  AnulM$i$  tf  Cyrus  in 
seven  Ikioks,  Arrian  wrote  the  Anaba$ii  of  Jiexandtr  in  seven 
I{(»oks.  'JliiM  was  the  most  important  of  his  historical  works,  and 
has  luckily  been  preserved.  The  author  does  not  confine  lilmself 
to  the  eastern  exiKilition  of  his  liero,  but  gives  u  full  biography.  The 
tale  is  told  simply,  on  the  m<Nlel  of  Xenophon,  and  witliout 
rhetorical  ornament.  In  connection  witli  this  work,  Arrian  aliMi 
wn»to  an  account  of  India  (the  IndicU)  chiefly  geographical,  in 
Ionic  dialect.t  His  other  historical  works  are  lost,  'lliey  included 
a  history  of  the  Diadochi ;  a  history  of  Kithynia ;  biographies  of 
Timoleon  and  Dion  ;  a  histufy  of  Trojan's  Parthian  wars ;  and  a 
work  on  the  Alans  (of  which  an  important  fragment  is  extant). 
(:i)  Arrinn*s  PttijiluB^  or  account  of  a  circumnavigation  of  the 
Kuxiiie  Sea,  has  1)een  already  mentioned.^  He  alsu  wrote  (4)  a 
trestJMe  on  Tactict,  and  (5)  a  work  on  hunting  (Cyn^eticui), 
bt>ing  a  continuation  of  Xenophon*ri  tract  on  that  subject.  AH  these 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  significance  of  Arrian  in  the  history  of  Qrcek  litcmture  is 
that  lie  belonge«l  to  the  Atticising  school,  of  which  Lucian  was  the 
chief  representative.  'J'he  return  to  the  style  of  PUto  and  Xeno* 
plHHi  involved  a  reaction  against  tlie  style  represented  by  Polybiiis 
—that  is,  against  tlie  natural  development  of  the  Qrcek  language— 

•0lM|i.XXX.«3&.  I  trie*. 

t  He  cbiMT  tliU  dUl'Tt  In  ImlUtluO  of  |     |  Sm  aliove.  Cliap.  XXVI.  ^  U 
llfffmltHiu'  dcKtlpUwn  of  Oraage  coon 
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andooaldnotbepermaDcnt  It  nmy  be  »«liled,  that  notwithsUnding 
all  hit  earo  to  write  pure  Attic,  Arrian  often  falln  into  errois. 

I  0.  Appiah  of  Alexandria  wrote  hb  History  of  Ronie  ^  about 
IGO  A.n.  He  bad  come  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
through  Fronto*«  influence  obtained  the  pott  of  a  |irorNiti/or.  The 
mott  remarkable  iwint  about  Appian*t  hiiitory  it  itt  anrnngcmeiit 
He  abandoned  the  chronological  method,  adopted  by  most  lits- 
toriaut  of  tliat  time,  and  arranged  hit  work  in  tubjcct  groiii«. 
Thut  hit  hittory  coosistt  of  a  number  of  t|iectal  hitturica.  One 
Book  dealt  altogether  with  Siwnish events, and  wat  entitled  Iherik'. 
another  with  lllyricum  (7//ynX-r);  five  book t  were  devoted  to  tlie 
civil  wart  {Em2»Jttflia),f  Apiiian  wrote  without  any  rrganl  lo  style, 
and  hit  {mgct  are  full  of  Latinitmt. 

PoLV.VNUt  of  Macedonia  wrote  a  work  entitled  Shtiftyemattt^  in 
ei^ht  Ik)okt,  which  he  deilicated  t«>  the  Kni|«rurt  Marcut  Ann^lint 
and  L.  Verus.  Thit  hot  come  down  to  ut  almast  entire.  It  i^  a 
collection  of  ttratcgic  trickt  which  had  been  actually  used  by 
pcncralt  in  the  courne  of  Greek  hiKtory.  Tlie  writer  tliuwa  iiu 
discrimination  in  the  choice  or  use  of  hit  material. 

I  10.  The  great  attronomcr  and  geographer  I^tolkmy  of  Alex* 
andria  flourithed  under  Marcut  Aua'liut.  Hit  chief  workt  are  the 
X  Oreat  Sffsiem  </  jMti-oHumy,  and  the  Ouiile  tv  OcotfrujJiif^  con* 
taining,  Ixtidet  the  text,  a  number  of  nmiit  batetl  on  niallic- 
matical  com|)utationt.  ISoth  thete  workt  may  be  Kud  tu 
have  been  epoch-making.  A  short  wurk  by  Ptolemy  on  tlie  tlicury 
of  music  it  alto  pretfervod.  Hero  may  be  nientioneil  also  a  hexa- 
meter poem  of  DiOKYtiUB  {"  the  iVriegeto  **  t)  describing  tlie  world, 
which  afterward t  came  to  be  uted  in  tchoolt. 

Of  Pausanias,  who  wrote  a  "Tour  round  Greece," |  we  know 
nothing  personally,  except  tliat  he  wat  born  or  lived  in  Uie 
ncigbbourhocd  of  Mount  Sipylut  in  Atia  Minor,  and  that  he  wrote 
under  Marcut  Aureliut.  His  work,  in  ten  Bookt,  dctcribcs  a  tour 
he  made  through  the  greater  jiart  of  Greece.  Ho  piofcfiM  to 
detcribc  all  the  build iiigt,  ttatuct,  and  workt  of  historical  or  artistic 
interest  which  he  saw  in  his  travels,  and  he  often  goes  into  long 
hittorical  and  mythological  digrettiont.||  But  while  there  can  lie  no 
doubt  that  he  vititcd  all  the  oountriet  which  he  descriU-t,  he  ti-cnis 

*  *PMfMu«^<  to  AppUn  bj  the  •xani|tle  of  tht  bburin 

t  Tbete   Dookt  ('Iti|p««ii  s  Bk;    • ;     Kiiburuf. 
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lor/  according  to  aubject  waa  sugge»tea 
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to  liAfe  written  kin  work  from  memory,  on  bit  return  home^  or  not 
to  hare  kept  a  Tery  careful  note-book.  For  he  omiti  all  mentUm 
of  many  important  monuments  wbich  we  know  to  have  been 
in  exifltenoe  in  bis  time.  Dut  not  withstanding  hit  many  omitsiom, 
hi«  book  it  pricclost  now  to  the  arehmologieal  student.  It  was 
tliiough  a  notice  of  IViusanias  that  Schliemann  was  enabled  to 
iliMcovcr  the  royal  sepulchres  in  the  agora  of  Myccmo.  For  tlie 
M«ia(oniaii  wars,  the  fourth  lUjok  of  I'ansanins  is  our  diicf  source. 

II  11.  The  ^rmt  sophist,  IKuvh  Aristidks,  was  a  native  of  Mysia 
(bfjm  in  117  a.d.).    Ho  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  most  celobmted 
itiu»t<;rs  of  tlio  soiihistic  art,  Herodcs  Atticus  at  Athens,  Polcmo  at 
^  Smyrna,  an<l  othcrj.   When  Ids  education  was  finished,  he  trawllrd 
I    alAiiit,  through  Kjj^pt,  Asia  Rliiior,  and  Greece,  seeing  the  world 
\  Aiul  deliveriug  lectures.    He  also  visiteil  Rome.    But  his  hca<1* 
«|iiarteni  were  at  Bmyms.    He  diotl  about  185  a.d.     Fifty-five  of 
his  discourses  nave  come  down  to  us ;  most  of  them  are  speeches  in 
thu  pro|)er  jtense  of  the  woni,  but  some  are  in  the  form  of  letters. 
y  If  any  of  them  turn  on  events  and  situations  of  ancient  history.     In 
f  one  he  declaims  on  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  in  another  on 
the  peace  witli  S|iarta;  while  no  less  tluiu  five  are  devoted  to  the 
situation  of  Athens,  in  respect  to  SfHirta  and  llicbes,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra.    Two  declamations  discuss  the  question  at  issne 
in  the  Mi>eech  of  Demosthenes  in  reply  to  Lcptines.     The  Pan* 
athennikoi  is  a  |ianegyric  on  Athens,  in  imitation  of  the  like-named 
speech  of  Isocrates ;  end  tho  glory  of  the  same  city  is  the  keynote 
of  the  disoonno  On  Ikhalfofthe  Four*  that  is,  the  four  Athenian 
statesmen,  Themistocles,  Miltiailes,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  whom 
riato  attacked  in  the  Goigiaa,    The  Panegyric  on  Borne  was  de- 
livered in  IGO  A.n.    llie  five  Sacred  Diicoursen,^  give  an  account 
of  the  author*s  long  illness,  and  of  the  miraculous  cures  which  at 
bst  gave  him  relief.     They  are   interesting  ss  a  picture  of  the 
superstitious  of  the  oge.   The  Disconrses  in  honour  of  gods  illustmte 
.Ithu  tendency  then  prevailing  to  interpret  legend  allegorically.    Tlie 
ll)iscr>urw  to  Poseidon  was  delivered  at  a  celebration  of  the  Isthmian 
gimos,  and  tliat  to  i1*]scnlapius  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedicatkm  of 
hit  temple  at  Cyxicus.    The  geneml  impression  left  upon  the  reader 
I  Pby  tke  works  of  Aristidcs  is  that  lie  is  dealing  with  an  author  who 
I  Lpiterates  entia'ly  with  words,  and  cares  nothing  about  ideas.    And 
l\ristidcs  confesHc*!,  or  rather  boastetl,  himself,  that  he  set  words 
Lbove  everything.    He  was  not  a  ready  s|xxiker ;  ho  rather  despised 

(extempore  s|ieech.  He  polished  his  sentences  to  the  highest 
piiint,  and  through  his  extreme  artiHciality  and  subtlety  is  often 
olwicure. 
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f  12.  Luoux  of  SftiDonu  (born  aUmt  125  a.u.)  not  only  b  hy 
(or  the  greatest  flgaro  io  the  Greek  literature  of  IIm  •eeood  centaiy, 
but  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  lie 
tells  us  in  his  Dream  how  an  accident  sajrcd  him  from  bcooming 
a  scul|)tor  and  made  him  a  man  of  Icttera.  llis  parents  bad  Urcn 
in  doubt  whether  they  should  apprentice  liim  to  his  unde,  wlio 
was  a  sculptor,  or  give  him  a  literary  education.  The  consideration 
that  a  course  of  study  required  so  mucli  money  and  time  docidctl 
them  in  favour  of  the  former  alternative;  and,  besides,  the  Uty  ha<1 
displayed  some  skill  in  mnkin<;  wax  fi^ires.  But  in  the  first  tlnys 
of  his  ai)|>renticc8liip  Lncian  smashed  a  block  of  marble  in  ptcoi-s 
by  striking  it  with  too  much  force,  and  was  beaten  by  his  luaider 
for  his  awkwardness.  Tliis  incident,  reinforced  by  a  dream  which 
had  appeared  to  him,  decided  him  to  abandon  the  scul|itor*s  trade 
Tcchnc  (Art)  and  Taideia  (Culture)  had  come  to  him  in  his 
sloei),  each  inviting  him  to  follow  her  way ;  ami  the  pruiiib<cs  of 
Paideia,  who  ])ointcd  to  the  glories  of  a  rhetorician's  career,  had  forced 
her  rival  to  retire.  Lucian*s  parents  allowed  him  to  return  to  his 
studies.  When  his  education  was  finished,  ho  travelled  about,  like 
Aristides,  delivering  public  addresses.  Of  these  some  have  survived, 
and  one  especially  deserves  mention,  as  displaying  that  literary 
talent  which  was  afterwartls  developed  in  other  kinds  of  coni|^« 
tion.  This  is  the  ImwsuU  </  Letlcn ;  a  bwsuii  between  Sigma 
and  Tau,  brought  before  the  court  of  the  Vowels.  Sigma  com- 
plains of  having  been  ousted  from  a  number  of  Greek  wonls  in 
Attic  s|)cech,  to  make  room  for  1'au  (like  thnlutta  for  thahisMt). 

But  although  ho  was  successful  as  a  sophist  or  rhetorician,  a  mac 
with  Lucian*s  powera  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  an  art  wlijch 
after  all  was  so  hollow,  lie  took  up  his  quartera  at  Atliena  and 
devoted  himself  to  philosophy.  This  new  stu«ly  had  an  effect  i« 
the  form  of  his  literary  compositions,  leading  him  to  discover  and 
adopt  the  style  which  suited  his  genius  best.  He  now  oompuned 
dialogues  instead  of  speeches,  and  abandoned  the  elaborate  ixtimIs 
which  were  considered  an  essential  feature  of  rlietoric  He  is  the 
creator  of  satirical  Dialogue.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
indeed,  when  the  freshness  of  his  muse  was  ezhauste«1,  he  retiimcil 
to  the  composition  of  Discourses.  He  alno  left  Athens,  and  acci*ptc^l 
a  public  post  in  Kgypt,  where  be  died  ({irobably  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  certainly  later  than  180  a.d.). 

The  '^ Dialogues  of  the  Gods'**  are  the  best  known  aisl  most 
original  of  Lucian*8  works.    Among  the  roost  witty  and  amusing 


*  Umkr  thit  Kciif  nl  iK^atUng  we  nugr 
Incliuk!  (I)  I>lii1<«iMHi  ut  ilK'  (cikHiUal) 
Umlit ;  C'i)  IHAltigiHii  of  tlio  Soa{  (3)  IHa- 
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aro  those  in  which  the  latirical  philoeophor  Menipptu  recounts  his 
experiences  in  the  under-woHd  and  describes  visits  which,  having 
put  on  the  wings  of  fcarufi,  ho  made  to  the  moon  and  Olympus. 
The  subject  of  the  Charon  U  a  visit  which  the  ferryman  of  Styx 
made  to  the  upper- world.  Parnassus  is  placed  on  the  top  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus,  and  from  the  summit  Cliaron  gazes  upon  tlie  world 
of  men  and  their  follies.  In  all  these  dialogues  Lucian  contotuls 
•;;ainKt  superstition  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule,  and  exposes  the 
alnturtlities  of  pagan  theology  by  ludicrous  sittmtions.  In  others  he 
attacks  the  gods  more  directly.  In  ICeiu  under  Examination^^ 
an  Kpicurcan  philosopher  examines  the  god  as  to  the  incom- 
fiatibility  of  the  neccMHity  of  fate  with  the  free-will  of  the  gods,  and 
rctluccs  him  to  a  dilemma.  The  dialogue  entitled  Thnon  (tlio 
iiiisaiithropc)  is  also  very  clever.  Of  those  dialogues  which  ridicule 
I>liilosophical  im|)0(»ture,  the  most  striking  perlm|ts  is  the  Ifermo- 
iimttMf  which  aims  at  showing  the  mistake  of  accepting  any 
pliilosopliical  system,  'i'lie  Cynic  is  very  bitter  against  tbB 
Cynics  and  shows  the  follies  of  rejecting  the  good  things  which 
nature  oflTers  us.  The  rhiioBojther't  Auction  and  the  Parasite  must 
also  be  mentioned.  Tiio  I^ejcijthanci  is  an  attack  on  the  ^'cu- 
phuists  **  of  Ills  own  day. 
Lucian  aUo  oomiKis^  some  works  in  epbtolary  form.  Aiex* 
\  andir  or  the  False  rrojtftet  gives  a  biography  of  the  Cagliostro  of 
/  that  (by,  an  impostor  wlio  professed  to  have  divine  powers  and 
\  work  all  sorts  of  miracles  and  who  closely  resembled  Ai)ollonius  of 
/  Tyana.  The  rettyrinus  is  anotlier  attack  on  the  Cynics.  The 
Vruftssor  of  Jthttoric\  is  a  bitter  caricature  of  a  rhetorician  or  sophist, 

iand  was  i»robably  aimed  at  some  particular  person*  The  celebrated 
fiamphlet  J  low  Jlistory  should  he  writteut  ridicules  writers  who 
undertook  to  describu  the  oontemfiorary  Parthian  war  of  165  A.n. 
in  the  style  of  Thtn;ydides  or  Ilcrcxlotus. 

Other  works,  which  deserve  mention,  are  the  lS*tie  Stories,  a 
satire  on  oonteni|Kirary  novelists;  and  the  romance  entitled 
Lucius  or  Ass  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  connection 
with  Apuleius. 
1^  There  is  a  great  charm  about  Lucian*s  graceful  and  easy  style. 
He  had  mastered  with  marvellous  thoroughness  the  Attic  idiom ; 
and  his  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  a  return  to  the  siieech 
and  stylo  of  ancient  models  has  been  hai)py  and  eiTectivc.  He 
was  unusually  well  read  in  the  great  works  of  classical  literature, 
and  not  the  least  attraction  in  his  writings  is  that  one  is  ever 

•  JW«  iKrn^tM*^  •*Z»«»  Wng  con.  (     f  •P^ri^m^   ltii^««Aoc.  "twcher    of 
fotnL'*  Tlie  Kplcnrcfto  |i|ie<ir«  under  tlie  I  rbHun.*' 
gutiei>racjriilc  I     %  II«cl«»  icrp^iw •vyv^^w. 
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coming  acroM  a  iiliniw  from  Homer,  an  echo  of  Aristofilianoa,  or  a 
rcmiiiiiiccnce  of  Plato. 
§  13.  Grvck  iKietry  hail  wliolly  declined.     Tlic  oiily  ktiNl  of 

Ipudical  ouniiHMitiun  still  i>mctUcd  witli  any  aucccsd  Wiui  e|>i;piuii 
'Jlio  |Kiototti  IUmiilla  luia  been  already  mentioned  as  arci«nii«ii3riiis 
tlio  KmpreiM  Sabina  on  lier  visit  to  K^pt.  Opi'ian  of  CoryciM  in 
Cilicia  wrote  a  work  on  fishinj;  in  five  Books,  entitled  Jhltcntim, 
A  The  lioxamctors  (low  easily  enoo};li,  but  it  hoH  no  ixiutic  nu-rit. 
Opiiian's  father  was  lianislied,  but  tho  son  won  tlio  favour  of  Marcus 
Aurclius  (101)  A.n.)>  ^^^^  l>rucurcd  his  fathiT^H  imnlun.  The  date  of 
Hahriub  is  nnoerlain,  but  ho  certainly  livetl  in  the  first  or  second 
centuiy  A.n.  He  wruto  a  cuUcction  of  /K.-oiiic  fables  (in  two 
books).  The  metro  is  clioliutnbic.  Nearly  all  the  sturiis  are  taken 
frum  older  sources;  but  a  fow  seem  to  have  been  invented  by  tho 
author. 
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CUAinEIl  XXX. 


TIIK  BOMAM  WORLD  UNDKR  THIS  KMHIRR.     POLITICS,  PUIUMOPUT, 
KRLIQIOX,  AND  ART. 

f  !•  Ttntlency  of  the  Piluci|«te  to  «lio1uti«ni.  D«r«cts  of  the  PriudpaU 
M  n  fttriii  of  govcniiiieiit.'  Teiulencv  to  a  militsry  inoMrchv.  |  2. 
IJrowiiiK  ini|H>rt«nce  of  provinces.  VAlict  of  Caraoilla.  Temlencf  to 
uiiifoniiity.  Elvmvoti  «»f  iluintej^nitioa  in  the  fecoud  century.  Kiuiin- 
cial  nii<tak«s.  {  'X  Felicity  of  the  second  century.  BriUinnt  legisla- 
liun.  Spirit  of  humanity.  §  4.  I'liiLusuiMlY.  Diffuition  amonj^  the 
liuiiiaii*.  §  5.  Kpicureanisiii.  §  C.  Stuicisin.  {  7.  Seneca.  |  8. 
Mu4uiiins  Kufu«.  I  U.  Kpictetu«.  |  10.  Marcus  AureliuH.  §  11. 
l*yniii«iii.  iNfiiietnun,  iK'immas,  ami  l*«re^rlnus.  |  12.  General 
r«.'»4*niblniK'e  oC  the^e  philu«  iphics.  {  1:1.  Natural  anti|iathy  of  Koinaas 
to  philtMophy.  l>itr<'reuce  in  the  attitude  of  the  gorcniinent  in  first 
»u<t  itfcund  centurivtf.  {14.  Phllosuphers  uni>opular  with  the  masses. 
I  15.  (^uarreU  lietweeii  phil<»^upher4  and  rhetoricians.  |  10.  Sham 
philo»M|tlirrit.  I  17.  i*o.<iuioiH>Iitanisni.  $  IH.  Suicide.  {  19.  UEUiaiox. 
Strength  and  |H'rninnence  of  the  n.itional  Human  and  lireek  religions. 
$  'Jo.  Ditlcrent  attitude  to  religion  in  the  first  and  in  the  second 
iciiiury  A.iK  Sn|N'r4titi(»n.  §  21.  Keligiun  maintained  by  Kni|ierurs. 
If  'J'J.  Jiitni^ni.  §  'j:i.  (thristianily.  l*au!>es  of  its  success.  |  24. 
Attitu«le  of  the  Kiii|KTor4  to  (!hrUtianity.  Its  un|Mipularity.  Ke« 
•scripts  of  MarcuA  AureliuM.  §  25.  AiMilugies  of  Aristiden,  Ju»tin,  and 
Minuviu»  Felix.  H  2«i.  C*hri*tian  heresies.  {  27.  Ai:r.  Architecture. 
I  2H.  .Sculpture,     i  '^*J    Paiutiu;;. 
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8bct.  I.-^Tiiie  F6L1T10AL  Dcvrlopmext  or  this  Pmukipatb. 

§  1.  It  will  bo  w«ll  hero  to  recapitulato  iho  chief  (eaturot  whidi 
wo  liavo  obierved  from  timo  to  time  in  tlio  forvguiug  pj^ei  at 
marking  tho  political  dcvolopmont  of  tbo  Priiici|iate,  fnm  its 
inauguratiou  by  Auguvtuii  to  the  death  of  Marcuii  Aureliua. 

(i)  In  tlie  first  ]>lace»  tho  relations  between  tho  Emjieror  and 
the  senate  in  their  jumt  rule,  gradually  shift  to  tlio  advantage  U 
iho  Kmpcror  at  tho  expense  of  tlie  scimto.  llie  dyarchy  iiutitutcd 
by  Augustus  lias  set  a  long  way  in  tlio  directiuii  of  |Hiro  lutiiiarcliy 
by  the  tima  of  Marcus.  In  general,  the  unlimited  autocratic 
jiower  which  the  Emperor  ixisscMcd  in  tho  large  doniiuioias  subbed 
to  his  iin^Krinm,  reacted  on  his  limited  ^lower  in  Koiuo  aiid  Italy, 
Tho  man  who  was  ubsolute  monarch  abruod  could  liardly  help 
working  towards  the  acquimtiun  of  absolute  [luwer  at  homo  also; 
und  if  ho  worked  towarJH  it,  he  could  not  help  winning  it.  (1)  la 
liarticular  the  constitutional  ix)sition  uf  tlie  Trinceiis  wus  strengthened 
by  new  prerogatives,  esjiecially  by  the  censorial  jiowor,  which  «as 
o[)enly  usiu'i)ed  by  Domition,  and  silently  adopted  by  liis  more 
tactful  successots.  (2)  The  sphere  of  the  Em[)erur*s  cmuiicteucc  ia 
Italy  and  Itome  was  enlarged.  (3)  His  *' province"  was  cmlaiged, 
by  the  actjulbition  of  new  territories,  es|)ecially  liritaiu  and  Dacia. 
(4)  His  ix>wor  of  interfering  hi  senatorial  iiroviooes  by  virtue  of 
his  rnaittt  imiterUim  wss  more  clearly  recognised,  and  more 
frequently  exercised.  None  of  these  tendencies  has  reaclK'd  its 
fmal  consummation  at  tlie  end  of  the  second  century,  but  it  h 
already  quite  evident  to  what  {loint  the  Empire  is  drifUug.  The 
dyarchy  will  be  subverted,  and  the  Prince|«  will  become  an  aUKilate 
monarch;  the  distinction  between  Italy  and  tbo  |irovincx.«  will 
disap))ear;  and  the  distinction  between  senatorial  and  im|icfiail 
provinces  will  be  obliterated.  And  tla-relore,  when  tho«;  climradfrr- 
istio  principles,  which  distinguish  the  Princi[)ato  from  other  forma 
of  monarchical  government,  have  been  undermined,  the  Piiiici|«te 
itself  will  come  to  an  end  (*Jtf5  A.D.),  and  an  undisguised  autocracy 
will  take  its  place. 

Practically,  indeed,  though  not  theoretically,  tho  Eai)ieronf  of 
the  second  century  were  very  nearly  absolute  monarchs.  Ovid  haa 
dUtinguished  Augustus  from  Romulus  as  a  7#i*iMcr/««  from  a 
dominus ;  but,  a  hundred  yean  later,  the  Prince} •»  ia  geneiaUy 
addressed  as  Dominus.  In  tho  first  century  there  is  a  cuutinuoua 
struggle,  sometimes  acute,  between  tbo  two  members  of  the 
dyarchy.  In  tho  second  century,  this  stniggle  U  over ;  tlie  aeuate 
acknowledges  its  master  without  murmuring ;   and  the  Emi«nn 

•J  c  2 
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find  it  oobvcnlent  to  be  extremelj  ooocllittory  mmI  ooniiderat«  in 
tbclr  relatloBB  with  that  bodj. 

Ai  a  iioliticol  nmchiDc,  the  l^neipate  cannot  be  prononnccd  a 
sucocH.  It  ia  hardly,  perhaps,  fair  toiay  that  it  rested  on  a 
1rat»|iarent  ialflcbood.  It  certainly  profcMcd  to  be  a  rei;<ublic, 
whercaa  in  reality  it  waa  a  niotiaahy;  it  disguised  nionarcliical 
goTernment  under  republican  forins.  Hut  this  want  of  candour, 
which  was  eiiicntial  to  it,  cannot  in  itself  be  reasonably  called  a 
fault.  If  the  nmintcnanco  of  republican  forms  had  given  general 
satiitlaction,  it  could  not  be  ccnsund.  1*he  real  fault  was  that  the 
i]iB}^i>io  did  not  succeed.  The  Princifxite  did  not  accom|>lish  tbe 
object  which  was  the  solo  justification  of  such  a  cumbrous  machine. 
It  did  not  Katisfy  Ihe  higher  classes,  in  whose  hands  tlie  government 
liai  rested  liefore  and  after  the  dictatorship  of  Ca'sar.  The  aris* 
tocracy  Imd  governed  so  badly  that  monarchy  was  neoesrary ;  but 
whcu  monarchy  was  established,  the  aristocracy  could  not  with 
inijMioity  be  diitngarded.  Thus  the  )>n>bleni  set  to  the  new  monarch 
was  to  frame  a  constitution  of  auch  a  kind  that  the  aristocracy 
should  have  a  suflicient  share  in  the  government  to  satisfy  them, 
and  congenial  political  employment.  Tliat  the  ingenious  exiieri-  ' 
ment  which  Augustus  made  to  solve  this  problem  was  a  fiiilure,  U 
firoved  by  the  history  of  the  Grst  century^  and  the  writings  of 
Tacitus.  A  form  of  government  in  which  a  large  and  influential 
clajia,  or  a  large  section  of  such  a  class,  docs  not  acquiesce,  or  only 
nct|uiesces  through  fear,  is,  so  far,  a  failure.  One  cannot  sympathise 
with  the  desire  of  men  like  Thrase-a  and  Ilelvidius  to  recall  the 
IteiMiblic,  but  their  opposition  shows  the  weak  ]x>int  of  the  Princi- 
|iate.  The  aristocracy  no  longer  felt  themselves /ree.  If  Augustus 
had  had  the  cxfterience  of  modem  Europe,  and  known  something 
about  the  working  of  ministriiii,  he  might  liavemadea  better  attempt 
At  establishing  a  monarchy,  to  which  the  nobles  would  have  been 
inore  easily  reconcile*!. 

(2)  The  military  side  of  the  Empire  becomci  more  iironounced. 
The  elevalioit  of  both  Claudius  aitd  Nero  was  due  to  the  attitude 
of  the  military  forces  at  Itome.  llie  events  of  the  year  CO  aj>. 
]irovetl  still  more  clearly  that  the  creation  of  Kmi«ror8  depended  on 
tlio  armies,  and  showed,  too,  tliat  they  need  not  be  created  at  Rome. 
Trajan  was  a  military  monarch,  and  in  his  time  the  title  Impcrator 
begins  to  conie  into  common  use,  instead  of  Princeps,  to  drsigimto 
tlic  Kmperor,  without  siicchil  reference  to  his  position  as  oommaudei^ 
in-chief. 

i  2.  (3)  Another  tendency  which  we  Imvo  frequently  noticed  ii 
the  growing  importance  of  the  provinces.  It  was  the  provincial 
administration  which  above  all  things  had  made  the  Empire  a 
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Meettitj;  and  it  wm  ia  the  provincUl  adminittmtkm  mhoiw  all 
thing!  that  the  Empire  waa  a  auooeas.  The  elevation  of  Emporor& 
of  provincial  family— beginuing  with  Trmjaii — ia  in  it«lf  an  im- 
portant sign  of  the  tcndoncy  to  promote  the  |)ix>viooet  to  the  Icrel  of 
Italy.  The  Roman  senate,  ever  since  the  censorship  of  Vcs(iasi«ib 
was  recruited  from  jirovincia],  as  well  as  Italian  lamiliea.  The 
extension  of  Roman  citizenship  ti-as  doiitlncil  to  reach  its  cnlmina* 
tion,  only  thirty-two  years  after  the  death  of  Marcits,  when  the 
OonttiiHtio  AutotfininMao(  CancaUa  conferred  it  on  all  tlie  subjects 
of  the  Empire  (212  A.D.). 

(4)  'Jlie  tendency  to  political  imiformity  between  the  rarions 
liarts  of  the  Empire  is  (I)  one  of  tlio  many  tendencies,  ]>ercit>(lble 
in  the  second  century,  which  were  destined  to  weaken  and  dl^nte* 
grate  the  empire.  Closely  oonnecteil  with  it  is  (2)  the  policy  of 
limiting  the  local  self-government  of  botli  Italian  and  provincial 
oommunitios^a  policy  which  was  ultimately  to  result  in  a  thoroagli* 
going  contmlisalion,  and  to  paralyse  municipal  life  throughout  tlie 
Roman  world.  On  the  btlicr  liaud  the  fxilicy  of  converting  non- 
municipal  into  munici|)al  communities  was  largely  adoiited.  An- 
other sign  of  what  was  to  come  hereafter  may  be  seen  in  (3)  tlie 
revolt  of  Avidius  Cassius,  which  suggests  the  divlMion  and  Qpt<Mtii«i 
of  interests  between  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  tlio  Ero|rirv.* 
(4)  The  wars  of  Marcus  on  the  Danube  are  a  foretaste  of  tlie  dan«^ 
which  menaced  the  Empire  from  the  Ixuborians  of  control  Knru|»c. 
A  hundred  years  before,  the  war  of  Civilin  had  shown  cons|itcu<Mi»ly 
tlie  strength  of  the  Empire;  but  the  Moroonianuic  war  rallKT 
displayed  its  weak  |K>iQtH.  (5)  The  nyKtcm  of  f«irui;;n  aettkiiieiitii 
in  Iloman  territory,  and  its  significance  have  been  sict  fortli  in  tlio 
foregoing  chapter.  ((»)  The  institution  of  two  Anijnuti  U  aljso  a 
Ktep  in  the  direction  of  disintegration.  (7)  Cliristiaiiity,  which 
was  destined  to  help  in  the  weakening  of  tlie  state,  bcjpns  to 
attract  attention.  But  the  weakest  tioiiit  of  the  Empire  was  its  (e) 
financial  administration.  The  ancients  hatl  very  little  kuowlcdpo 
of  economical  causes  and  eftects ;  but  it  is  dinicult  to  see  liow  cica 
they  could  tail  to  discern  the  results  to  which  the  cheap  dihtribntiou 
of  grain  at  Rome  necessarily  letl.  An  immeuKo  sum  was  sficut 
every  year  in  onler  "  to  keep  bread  clieap  in  a  city  where  a  variety 
of  circumstances  tendetl  to  nmko  it  dear.  This  singular  system  of 
annihilating  capital,  ami  ruining  agriculture  and  industry,  mas  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Roman  adniiiiiittration,  that  similar  gratuitous 
distributions  of  grain  were  establiiil)e«l  at  Antioch  and  Alexan<lria, 
and  other  cities.**!    The  depreciation  of  coinage  lunl  begun  with 

*  Tills  U  sliofini  a  few  ytwt  Uin  \*y      oiIua  Srt'^rut  aii«l  iVw^nnlM  NIfrr. 
tlM  struggl*  betwctu  the  Eitt|ttror  Sr|4l.   1      t  Kluby.  ili$Utrg^  artter,  vwl.  1. 1^  «x 
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Nero,  and  paveil  the  wny  for  the  fmblic  fratide  committed  by  thit 

ifieaius  on  a  gigantic  scale,  by  some  of  the  Emperors  of  the  third 

.      centur}'.    This  policy  tended  to  diminish,  and  ultimately  destroyed 

1      a  larj^e  part  of  tlie  trading  capital  in  the  Empire.    "The  laws  which 

\      re::nIato  the  ilistrihutlon,  the  accumulation,  and  the  destniction  of 

wtffilth,  tlie  demaml  for  1alK>ur  ami  the  gains  of  imlustry,  attest  that 

tlie  depreciation  of  the  currency  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 

ciiiutcM  of   the  impoverirtlunout  and  depopulation  of  the  Romaii 

empire  in  the  third  century ,••  • 

Manners  Imvo  an  important  {nflu<*nce  on  economy;  and  luxury 
was  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  financial  difBcuUies  whicli 
induccfl  Emiierors  to  ailopt  the  dangerous  experiment  of  depreciating 
the  currency.  The  costliest  articles  of  lioinan  luxury  were  im» 
]iorted  from  the  east;  end  immense  sums  of  s^^ecie  were  drafted 
orery  year  to  oriental  countri<»s,  and  never  returned.  The  elder 
Pliny  H|ieaks  of  the  Arabn  ns  the  ricliest  people  in  the  world,  **  for 
the  treasures  of  the  1  tomans  and  the  Parthiaos  flow  in  to  thom.*^ 
Tbo  Mime  writer  mentions  that  the  luxury  of  Roman  women  cost  the> 
state  a  hundre<l  million  sesterces  (about  £800,0C0)  yearly,  whick 
went  to  Arabia,  India,  and  China. 

{  3.  Dut  thongli  wo  can  detect  hi  the  second  century  these  smslt 
beginnings  of  causes  which  were  subsequently  fatal  to  the  Roman 
state,  no  one  at  that  time  could  possibly  dream  of  such  results.. 
The  psriod  from  Trajan  to  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  under 
Marcus,  is  thn  roost  brilliant  period  of  the  Empire.  Never  was. 
IMTosperity  more  widely  diffused,  seldom  was  the  individiml  subject 
more  respectfully  consldere<l,  than  under  Antoninus  Pius,  'i'hia 
geneml  happiiicsH  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world  Is  a  pleasant 
proM|)ect,  thtiugh  rendered  somewhat  melancholy  by  the  thought  of 
tbc  tniubles  which  imme«liately  followed.  But  the  second  century- 
has  a  far  higher  siguifieanoo  in  the  history  of  the  world,  '^hen 
began  a  period  of  lifginlation,  the  like  of  which  men  have  never 
seen,  either  before  or  since.  The  Roman  genius  for  legal  constnic- 
tion  entered  on  the  highest  phase  of  its  development.  Hadrian 
inaugurate*!,  IMus  and  Marcus  fostereil,  the  movement  which  was  to 
produce  Papinian  and  U  Ipian.  The  principles  of  jurisprudence  which 
were  develuiied  then,  form  the  Ixisis  of  the  law  which  at  present  pre- 
vails in  most  countries  of  continental  Europe.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  animated  the  Roman  legls* 
lators  of  this  period,  was  probably  a  source  of  weakness  for  the  Empire. 
It  was  a  dc|iarturo  from  the  general  traditions  of  Roman  antiquity, 
a  siniultau<*oiu  movement  in  the  direction  to  which  not  only 
Ciiristianity  but  also  the  later  Greek  philosophies  were  pointing. 
*  rlnUj,  Bittorif  <^f  Orttet,  toI.  I.  p.  S3. 
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HaTing  reriowed  the  political  tendencies  of  the  Empire,  w  nay 
now  proceed  to  a  brief  tunrey  of  oontemporaiy  pliiloKOphj  and 
religion. 

Sect.  II.— Piiiix)«opoy  and  Philopophrrii. 

i  4.  The  later  Greek  philoeopliios,  which  tuUordinatcd  theory  to 
practice  and  pursued  knowledge  mainly  as  a  means  to  hapfiinea, 
had  been  introduced  at  Rome  in  the  secoud  century  B.C.  Ciceru 
made  a  specinl  study  of  tliem,  and  his  numerous  treatises  contributed 
largely  to  making  the  Latin  nx^rld  familiar  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Stoics  and  the  Epicureans,  the  Academicians,  (ho  IV  ri|iateticsi,  and 
the  Sceptics.  The  three  last-named  schools,  although  they  i«Mfss 
considerable  interest  in  the  special  history  of  philosophy,  were  r^it 
prominent  under  the  Empire,  and  did  not  at  this  time  oxercisv 
much  influence  on  the  spiritual  development  of  mmikioiL  llie 
Peripatetias  who  were  the  most  important  of  the  three,  chiefly 
conflned  themselves  to  tho  cx|K>8ition  of  the  writings  of  AriKtotle. 
But  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  claim  our  attention  as  reprefcntinp; 
an  important  side  of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  |icriod. 

i  5.  Ilio  Epicurean  school  held  that  the  supremo  rood  was 
hap|.uies8,  and  that  happiness  connistc^l  In  pleasure.  Virtue,  tlify 
said,  has  no  value  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  to  enjoying 
pleasure.  But  the  wise  man  will  seek  pleasure  for  the  whole  cf 
life,  not  meroly  for  the  moment.  Hence  ho  will  reject  iitany 
momentary  pleasures  which  may  entail  pains  aftcrwar^ls;  and  he 
will  ])ay  greater  attention  to  tho  pleasures  of  hope  and  memory,  and 
to  spiritual  joy,  than  to  sensual  pleasures.  The  supreme  •;oul 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  mental  comlition  of  tranquillity,  which  nothing 
can  shake;  and  this  condition  is  im]x>.ssibIo,  nccordiiig  to  Epicunix, 
without  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  especially  of  temiierance. 
Altove  all,  man  must  learn  not  to  fear  di'alh,  and  not  to  lie  Mii<er- 
stitious.  The  Epicureans  adopted  the  atomic  theury  of  tlic 
universe,  and  did  not  lielievo  in  the  existence  of  the  gods  or  of  s 
guiding  providence.  Their  theories  were  presented  to  the  Ittmun 
world  in  tho  great  poem  of  Lucretius,,  who  came  forwnnl  as  s 
champion  against  the  terrors  of  religion.  Under  the  Eni|)irc  the 
school  continued  to  exist,  and  attracted  thoso  who  desirc«l  to  lead 
a  tranquil  life,  and  were  repelleil  by  the  austerer  system  of  tlie 
Stoics.  Horace,  who  calls  himself  "a  fa^  of  the  dn«ve  »»f 
Epicurus,***  endeavoured  to  realize  this  cheerful  tranquillity. 

I  G.  Tlie  Stoic  pidlosophy,  which  was  originated  byZenof  aiid 

*  XpUl,»  L  4.   Ut   Kplcuri  <to  grege  .     f  Juvnul.  ;t.  1A«:    Msllvs  no*  Zn»> 
porcunu  I  ultf  prftcepu  uwnieiit. 
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(lereloijcd  bj  Chryiippus,*  bused  iti  lyftem  of  morality  on' a 
|»liyHlca1  thoory^of  tho  unireriie.  The  Stoics  held  that  all  things 
nro  corporeal ;  there  is  no  spiritual,  as  distingnishcd  from  material, 
Kulistaoce.  llcnco  they  contiidcrod  God  and  nature  to  bo  tlio  same. 
OimI  is  tlic  soul  of  nature,  and  nature  tlio  body  of  God.  The  uiil« 
vcrM  is  a  whole,  of  whicli  all  the  parts  are  bound  together  by  law 
ill  a  rational  order.  The  parts  arc  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
whole.  No  single  thin^  is  at  liberty  to  iiiulate  itttelf.  From  this 
I»rinciple  of  the  rational  order  of  the  world  they  deduced  their 
HhicK.  '  11ie  supreme  good  (summum  hontim)  for  tlie  individual, 
is  to  live  in  hnnnoiiy  with  tlie  whole  of  which  ho  is  a  part — "  to 
live  suitably  to  nature  "  (vivere  convcnientcr  natiirn:).  This  is  virtue, 
and  virtue  in  the  suprotno  good.  Hence  the  Stoics  reject  pleasure 
as  of  no  moral  worth ;  for  it  is  merely  a  persoiml  end  of  the 
Imlividual,  and  has  no  part  in  the  supreme  good.  They  also  reject 
nil  external  goods,  regarding  them  as  morally  'Mndiflfercnt.'' f 
Such  things  may  be  used  well  or  ill ;  to  be  without  them  docs  not 
aflfect  a  man*s  true  happiness.  The  only  good  is  virtue ;  and  the 
only  evil  vice.  MoredVer,  they  did  not  admit  any  degree  in  virtue 
and  vice.  All  good  acts,  they  said,  are  equally  right,  all  bad  acta 
rfpially  wrons.  Their  ethics  culminated  in  the  paradoxical  idea 
uf  the  wise  man.  IIo,  the  iwrfect  HUnc  philosopher,  knows  everj'- 
thiiis.  He  is  the  true  lawgiver,  the  true  physician,  the  true  \XHit, 
the  true  friend;  for  ho  alone  has  true  knowledge  of  all  things 
liunian  and  divine.  He  nmy  have  never  stitched  a  kIioo  in  his  life, 
but  yet  he  is  a  good  Khoeniaker.}  He  i:i  only  re^pouMble  to 
himyolf  for  his  actions ;  therefore  he  is  lonl  uf  himself  and  king. 

f  7.  This  ethical  ideal  of  Stoicism,  in  itH  purest  and  original  form 
inndo  it  exclusive  and  hi:j;hly  un|K)pular.  A  ]>hilosophy,  which 
*i'i  up  virtiiu  as  the  S4»lo  g4N)d,  nnd  accoimtcd  all  other  thingfi  as 
valuoicsK,  could  not  Ih)  acceptable  to  ordinary  people.  A  system 
which  upheld  the  at>solute  sovranty  of  reason,  was  not  likely  to 
spread  widely.  Hence  some  thouglit  it  necessary  to  soften  these 
lionl  sa)'in;^R,  and  Shnkca,  who  was  essentially  a  man  of  com- 
{tromiso,  preHontH  us  with  a  much  milder  form  of  Stoicism  than 
that  of  his  Greek  masters.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
IH  b:'8t  who  \n  least  bad.  Like  the  older  .Stoics,  he  holds  that  the 
distinction  lH*tween  (hhI  and  nature  is  not  primary,  but  he 
etiiphaHi/.os   ni<»re    strongly    the    ethical    importance    of   God*a 
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prorideiioe.  He  ilao  foat  farther  than  thoy,  la  makiDg  luonliljr 
the  main  purpose  of  philosophy.  It  Is  euj  to  see  that  the  drcnni- 
stances  of  the  ago  influenced  the  spirit  of  Uie  Stole  teaching.  The 
decadence  of  morals,  and  the  desiiotlrai  of  such  Emperora  as 
Caligula  ami  Kero^  mode  men  take  with  great  seriousness  the 
problem  of  finding  a  firm  rantago-ground  within  tlio  miml  itsdf« 
from  which  to  defy  fortune.  The  feeling  of  human  weakness  was  ' 
also  brought  home  to  men  in  new  ways,  and  tliis  pruducc^l  a  feeling 
of  sympatliy  and  indulgence,  which  sofU*ned  the  rigorous  princifile 
of  Stoic  self-sufTicingncss.  Wo  can  mark  these  eflvcts  in  the 
writings  of  Seneca.  No  one  has  taught  with  more  enthusiaini 
tlion  he  the  inilctiendcnce  on  external  things,  which  phiUMi*tiliy  can 
give.  The  chief  condition  of  hapiHut^Mi  is  coiitom|>t  oi  drath. 
Ami  no  ancient  philosoplier  lias  insisted  more  strongly  on  the 
importance  of  Quiversal  philanthropy,  which  docs  not  exclude  even 
tlie  slave.  CkK),  ho  says,  dwells  in  the  miuI  of  the  slave,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  knight. 

f  8.  MusoKius  RuFUS,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Scnecs, 
taught  philosophy  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ami  VesposLin,  ami 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  lie  was  a  friend  of  Pastus  l^hroFoa  ami 
a  member  of  the  Stoic  party  of  oppositkin,  and  wax  boniylicd  by 
Nero  in  G5  a.d.  It  has  been  roeutiumHl  before  that  he  ii-as 
honourably  exccptcil,  when  Vespasian  ejected  the  ]ihiloAopliere  from 
Rome.  lie  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  nature,  and  to  liave 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  his  pu]»ils  in  strengtheuing  their  moral 
character.  **  Every  one  of  u«,^  Kaid  a  distinguiHlieil  pupil  of  his  * 
**  thought,  OS  he  Mat  listening,  that  he  was  ])ersoiially  meant ;  hi 
vividly  did  our  master  bring  the  evil  (jualitieH  of  each  home  ti»  him.*' 
Muflonius  dill  not  introluce  new  doctrines;  the  disliiiclive  character 
of  his  teaching  lay  in  emphasiKing  stmngly,  and  iN»rha|4i  extrava- 
gantly, s|)ccial  doctrines.  riiiloKophy,  ho  said,  is  the  only  way  ti 
virtue ;  a  philosopher  and  a  g(MMl  mon  are  synonymoiin. 

§  0.  Musoniiis  was  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated  KricrKTVM,  a 
native  of  llierapolis  in  Phrygia,  a  slave  of  Xero*s  freednuui 
KiKiphroditus.  He  was  lame  and  of  weskly  body.  He  heard  the 
lectures  of  Musouius  and  devoted  hiniMelf  to  philo60|iIiy.  After, 
wanls  he  acquired  his  freedom.  Under  Doinitian  he  w.-m  lani^dieil 
with  the  otlier  philonophors  from  Rome,  and  retired  to  Nicopulis, 
where  Arrian  was  one  of  his  piii>ihi.  Hence  lie  is  described  by  a 
modern  poet  ns 

••  TlMt  hftltliiK  lll«v^  wlio  in  Nlru|NilK 
TaukIiI  Arrian.  wlicn  VeHpanlAii'fi  broUl  mh 
Oar'il  Ituint  vf  «1iaI  mionI  »liamr«l  liiio.'*t 
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IJke  HtmecA  and  Miison^ut  h«  Ukl  the  whole  weight  of  philoeophy 
In  ethics.  Socrates  had  taught  that  the  beginning  of  philosophy  is 
a  painful  consciousnefis  of  one*s  ignorance.  Epictetus  taught  that 
the  be<;;innins  of  philosophy  is  a  painful  consciousness  of  one's 
weskness.  In  order  to  be  good,  a  man  must  bo  convinced  that  lie 
U  evil.  There  are  two  rules  for  realising  hAppinoss.  The  first  is 
to  henr  with  rpsis^iation  all  outward  circumstances ;  the  second  is 
to  renounce  desircn  of  outward  tilings.  These  may  be  expressed  in 
two  wonis  sustain  and  ahsiain.*  He  insists  strongly  on  divine 
providence,  the  paternal  care  of  Ood  for  the  world,  and  the 
faulttcHs  perfection  of  the  universe.  Ho  tries  to  reconcile  the 
popular  religion  with  his  philosophical  pantheism,  by  explaining  the 
goils  At  8uix>nlinate  beingH,  derived  from  the  Supreme  Being.  *'  All 
things  are  full  of  gods  and  dmmons.**  He  seems  to  have  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  though  it  is  not  closr  what  form  his 
theory  of  the  life  aUcr  death  assumed.  He  looks  u))on  the  soul  as  a 
stmnger  to  the  body,  longing  to  leave  it.  **  Tliou  art  a  little  soul,** 
he  said,  "  bearing  up  a  corpse."  t  The  brotherhood  of  mankind  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  \\U  teaching. 

{  10.  Marcus  AuRKi.ius.was  a  great  admirer  of  Epictetus,  whom 
ho  follows  closely.  Ho  neglects  physics  ami  dialectics,  and  denies 
that  much  knowledge  is  necessary  for  leading  the  life  of  the  wise 
man.  'J*he  chief  theories  on  which  he  builds  up  his  ethical  precepts 
are  the  doctrine  (which  the  Stoics  derived  from  Heraclitus),  that 
all  things  are  in  a  constant  flux,  every  moment  passing  into  some 
new  f(»rm,  and  that,  in  this  great  stream  of  the  world,  the  life  of  An 
imlividual  is  of  abnolutely  no  account.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
eternal  process  of  I  becoming  is  controlled  by  a  supreme  law,  and 
nervcA  the  aims  of  Rupremo  ISeason.  Like  Epictetus,  he  believes  in 
gods,  and  even  sayn,  that  it  would  not  1)0  worth  living  in  a  world 
without  gO(K  Ho  also  believes  in  special  revelations  to  men,  by 
means  of  dreams  an<l  prophecies.  Perhaps  the  chief  diflerence  in 
spirit  between  Marcus  and  Epictetus  lies  in  the  stronger  emphasis, 
which  the  Empentr  lays  on  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  society. 

f  11.  In  the  first  century  D.C.,  the  Ctnio  philosophy  seems  to 
have  been  regartled  as  practically  obsolete.  But  it  was  reviveil 
under  the  Empire,  and  in  Nero*«  reign  we  met  a  Cynic  named  Deme> 
trius,  of  high  repute,  a  great  friend  of  Seneca  and  'ilirasea  Partus. 
He  was  aftervi'ards  banished  to  an  island  by  Vespasian.  His  principkt 
diflerc<l  little  from  thoHc  of  the  Stoics ;  he  only  carried  them  out 
more  unscniiKilously  and  rudely.    What  chiefly  distinguished  the 

*  '\r4xovnm  iWvcv.     AiK/m  €t  tf^  «  llule  toul  for  «  1IUI«  bran  up  Chit 
Une,  t  wblrh  Is  bma"  O^winbttOM-). 
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imcticftl  Hide  of  fche  Stoio  from  the  Crnic  teaching  wae  thftt  the 
Btoics  Admitted,  that  of  imlifferent  thiDj^  some  were  more  dcsirmble 
than  otheri,  whereas  the  Cynics  rejecte:4  this  distinction.  In  thb 
matter  Epictetus  had  apfiroximatcd  to  Cynicism.  The  Cynica»  who 
ftflfoctcd  simplicity  in  matters  like  dress,  did  not  wear  tunics ;  lienee 
Juvenal  di*scribes  the  Stoio  doctrines  as  ^'diflering  only  by  the 
tunic  from  the  Cynic**  *  In  the  second  century  Drmonax  was  head 
of  tlie  Cynic  school  at  Alliens,  ami  Lncian,  wlio  was  no  1«>Ter  nf 
philosophers,  es|>ocially  of  (Cynics,  gives  a  favourable  picture  of  his 
life  and  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  a  caricature  of  the 
Cynics  in  his  description  of  the  adventurer  Pp.reorixus,  wIio  after  a 
dissolute  youth  embraced  Christianity,  then  became  a  Cynic,  ami 
fmally,  in  onlor  to  make  himself  notorious,  cast  himself  into  a 
funeral  pyre  at  a  celebration  of  the  Olympian  games  (IC5  a.p.)  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  s|)cctators.  It  seems  iioroible, 
however,  that  the  true  Peregrinus  was  a  man  of  moral  camestnew, 
who  wished  to  enforce  his  views  on  the  desirability  of  suicide  by  a 
strikin*;  example. 

$  12.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  these  philosophies  was  much  the 
same,  however  widely  diflferent  their  first  principles,  their  systems 
and  their  methods.  Both  Stoics  and  Epicnreans  believed  that 
happiness  is  attainable  in  this  life  by  a  man*s  own  erorts.  When 
a  man  is  educated  by  philosophy  to  recognise  that  l)odily  iiains  tan 
not  real,  and  that  the  true  self  is  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances, he  attains  to  resignation;  and  happiness,  they  agrecil, 
consists  in  resignation.  Knowledge  makes  a  man  free;  for  it 
makes  him  independent  of  circumstances.  The  precept  of  Kpictetus 
**  Sustain  and  abstain**  strikes  the  note  of  all  these  later  philosophies. 
Men  of  serious  and  austere  temperament  were  attractetl  to  the  Torch 
of  Chrysippus ;  men  of  milder  and  weaker  characlfr  to  the  Oanlon 
of  Epicurus.f  It  is  also  observable  that,  while  the  Epicureans  lieid 
their  own  special  tenets  exclusively,  the  Stoics  and  other  sdiuoU 
mutually  ap])roximatcd  their  views.  JCdecticUm — the  combining 
of  various  doctrines  selected  from  different  systems — was  thus 
rendered  easy.  Those  who  professed  adhesion  to  Plato  were  quite 
ready  to  adopt  parts  of  tlie  Stoic  teaching ;  and  Perifiatetics  were 
anxious  to  assimilate  Aristotle  to  Plato.  Of  this  Kpirit  of  oonw 
promise,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  age,  Plutarch  was  a  tyjiical 
example.  "In  philosophy  his  adherence  to  the  Academy  was 
loose  even  for  that  very  broad  and  undogmatic  school.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  whether  the  number  of  Stoic  dognias  which  he 

xlll.  130 1^  ft  Juvenal.  lU.  123:  K|*lcurttm~«iilK«l 
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rejects  excoedi  thafc  which  ho  quotes  with  approval*  ^He  will 
not  adopt  with  Plato  the  equality  of  the  ■exes,  or  with  the  Stoics 
the  injustice  of  slavery,  or  with  the  Pythagoreans  the  rights  of  the 
lower  aninials  to  Justice  at  the  hands  of  men,  yet  he  goes  a  long 
way  with  all  three— magnifying  the  iiositioQ  and  the  dignity  of  the 
liousc-niotlicr  both  by  example  and  precept,  inculcating  everywhere 
kindness  and  considcmtion  to  slaves,  adopting  even  vcgelnriAn 
doctrines  in  some  of  his  earlier  treatiHes,*** 

f  13.  'Jliougli  Greek  philosophy  spread  among  the  Romans  and 
\  exercised  cotisidoroblo  influence  on  their  leading  men,  there  was  a 
vccrtain  lurking  antiiwthy  to  it  in  the  Roman  character,  which  was 
Aiever  wholly  removed.  Ikith  Epicureans  and  Stoics  taught  their 
Ipijpils  to  hold  aloof  from  public  life.  Both,  likewise,  regarded 
celibacy  ss  preferable  to  marriage ;  MuHonius  indeed  was  on  exception. 
Here  wore  |)uints  in  which  their  teaching  directly  clashed  with  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and  which  provoked  aversk>n  and  con- 
tempt on  the  part  of  practical  Romans.  Tacitus  suggests  that  the 
most  common  function  of  philosophy  is  to  serve  as  a  cloak  for 
idloue88;t  and  he  ridicules  the  ''unseasonable  wisdom**  of  the  Stoic, 
Musonius  Rufus,  who  when  the  Flavian  army  approached  Rome 
(00  A.D.)  wont  about  among  the  maniples,  discoursing  philoso- 
phically to  the  soldiers  on  the  advantages  of  )x«ce  and  the  dangers 
of  war.  Quintiliaii  op]x>sed  the  practical  stntesmsn  to  the  mere 
philusfopher.  Avidius  Caskius  ridiculed  Marcus  Aurelius  for  his 
|»liiloKO)>hical  Mtudies. 

Rut  in  the  attitude  adopted  to  philosophy,  if  not  by  the  educatcil 
fMililic,  at  all  events  by  tlie  government,  there  is  a  marked  difTer- 
iMice  U'tweeii  the  Hrst  and  second  centuries  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
first  century  philosophers  are  rogardeil  with  suspicion.  Nero  was 
not  allowitl  to  lenni  philosophy,  as  a  study  likely  to  prove  injurious 
to  the  character  of  a  ruler.  Seneca  felt  himself  adkd  upon  to  make 
an  attempt  to  remove  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  to  show  that  phi- 
losophy was  not  inconsistent  with  the  |x;rformance  of  public  duties. 
'I'lie  fact  that  most  of  the  leatlinj^  nobles,  who  under  Nero  and  the 
Flavians  were  irreconcilable  adversaries  of  the  im|)erial  government, 
were  iNrofcssed  Stoics,  may  have  luul  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
attitude  of  distrust  which  the  Emperors  assumed  towards  philosophy. 
Stoicism  become  associated  and  identified  with  disloyalty.  After 
Domitian  there  was  a  reaction,  and  the  Emperors  of  the  sccoml 
century,  from  Trajan  the  soldier,  to  Marcus  the  philosopher,  favour 
and  encouraj;o  philosophy.    Under^L^cus  it  was  (asliiunaUe  even 

*  Maluirjr,  Gr«ek  WwUi  umkr  nvman  i-  nomine  nuiimlflcn  P^ew*  mtom  vi^aiH. 

Sirtty,  |i|».  3U«,  301.  Ill*  e3kCi'|ii«   tlvlvkliiM  liMu  tlie  fciienil 

t   ///#/..  Iv.  &:    N«Hi  lit  pWrlf)ii«.  tit  |  ru1«. 
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for  women  (o  study  the  subject ;  «ud  men  like  tlie  Stoic  Junius 
Hustlcus  and  tlie  Peripotetic  Claiidiui  Scvenu  held  high  and 
influential  iiositlons. 

S  14.  lliilosophcra  were  always  unpopular  with  the  mass  of  the  • 
people.    Their  pretentions  to  superiority,  their  strict  moral  prtce|itSp  / 
and  their  scfero  moral  judgments  nuKle  tlicni  disliked.     Tlidr/ 
weak  jiuints  and  their  external  apiieurance — tlie  Ion;;  beard,  bare  / 
feet,  coane  clonk*  of  the  Stoics-— were  unsjiaringly  ridiculed.   More^ ' 
over,  philosophy  wss  despised  as  unproductive  and  usclcas.    Pctmus,  ' 
in  his  satires,  introduces  cciituriuns  mocking  at  i^liiloflophy  as  a 
useless  art.    **  Dig  Vulfenius  gives  a  hoamo  laugh,  and  bids  a  bod 
farthing  for  a  hundred  Q recks.'*  t    Another  laughs  at  the  iika  of 
growing  jude  or  going  without  one's  bmikfast  in  onler  to  moiliia*e 
on  a  sick  man's  dream,  '*  that  nothing  arises  out  of  nothing,  and 
nothing  returns  hito  nothing."  {    It  need  hardly  be  said  that  tlic 
mercantile  world  agreed  with  tlio  centurions.    The  rich  freeihiun 
Trimalchio,  in  the  ixtliricvn  of  Tetronius,  ordereil  ihut  hix  epita|ili 
should  end  with  the  words,  "  lie  left  thirty  million  sesterces,  and 
never  hmrd  a  philosopher."  f 

{  15.  Piiilosophy  was  also  despised  and  dhdiked  by  riietoricianici 
The  controversy  wliich  has  been  raiseil  in  modern  times  as  to  tlie\ 
respective  eihicatioiml  values  of  classical  literature  and  science  Iisk  I 
its  iiarallel  in  the  controversy  which  was  vehemently  waged  under  | 
the  Empire  between  the  merits  of  philoiophy  and  rhetoric.    Tlie  . 
rhetoricians  made  little  of  philosophy  as    useless    for    jiractioal  I 
purposes,  just  as  votaries  of  science  in  the  present  century  have  . 
been  inclined  to  make  little  of  the  ''humanities.**     Quintiliau 
mentions  as  a  subject  set  for  a  declamation :  "  A  man  who  liad  three 
children,  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  and  a  physician,  divi«lc«l  his 
|>ro|)crty  into  four  parts ;  each  son  received  a  |Kirt,  and  the  fourth 
was  to  belong  to  him  who  was  most  useful  to  tlie  state.     WlMine  is 
the  fourth  to  be?"    The  elder  Seneca  hated  ]>liilo:toiiliy.    In  the  i 
second  century  Aristides  was  a  vehement  defender  of  rhetoric  versus  I 
philosophy,  and  Fronto  shared  the  same  anti]iatiiy  to  the  favourite  * 
studies  of  his  imperial  pupiL    Lucian  makes  out  in  his  //rrmo/t mifs 
a  striking  case  for  the  utter  futility  of  philosophic  pursuits. 

f  IG,  Another  circumstance  which  gave  ])liilo!K>|iliy  a  Uid  name 

•  AbUta,  Cr.  JuveiMl.  Ul.  I1&:  Kftciuun  |  .V^cnill  vHtrU  uicailAiiU*»  maiiiiI*,  KiKiil 

uiMkirb  abulia;.                                           i  iK*  iilbllu  uilill,  lii  ullilluiu  iiU  imMf  if 

f  V.  l»4:                                                '  voitl, 
CmiUnuo  crMsuni  ridet  Vulfenlan  Intra* 


Et  ciiilum  UrccoM  curto  c«iiIumo  lloeiur. 

Ul.  U I 
Allqvb  de  gente  hIrwM  OMtarioovni. 


Hue  iml  quud  |«llc«?  cur  «|uU  nun  |tfan> 

<k-al  Imc  mt  ? 
Ili»  iHfiiultM  rMci. 

^    I'etnHilus  Tl  t  Mec  ttmiOMB  |>idli^ 
■i^ihuui  audlvH. 
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WM  that  she  frequently  ier?ed  m  a  mask  for  rice.  Men  who  pr^ 
teodcd  to  be  Stoics  or  Cynici,  wearing  long  bearda  and  profeasing 
vitreiiie  itrictneM,  often  led  tnoat  dinolute  liyva.*  Models  of  pro- 
I>riety  in  public,  they  held  abameleiw  orgies  at  home.  Many 
^ivaricioua  sycophanU  wore  the  guine  of  pbilonopbers ;  nor  were  even 
the  genuine  profetwon  of  (ihiioeophy  always  above  the  suspicion  of 
greed  of  gold.  Aristides  described  them  as  a  vicious  class,  without 
a  redeeming  virtue.  The  towns  of  Greece  swarmed  witli  them. 
Everywhere,  Lucian  tells  us,t  one  meets  in  the  streets  their  long 
licards,  their  rulls  of  books,  their  threadbare  cloaks,  and  their  big 
stickM.  Poor  cobblers  and  caqtcnters  Itave  their  shops  to  rove  about- 
the  country  as  bogging  Cynics,  and  the  Cynic  school,  which  had 
1  gained  a  new  IcaM  of  vitality  under  the  Empire,  helped  especially 
*  to  bring  philosophy  into  disrepute.  In  the  second  century  the 
country  was  infested  with  begging  philosophers,  carrying  scrip  and 
stall'  like  the  begging  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  trade  was 
often  adoi>ted  by  runaway  slaves,  and  the  whole  class  was  dis^ 
tinguished  fur  shamelessness  and  filth. 

{  17.  But,  although  un|)opular  and  mercilessly  jibed  at,  th« 
philosophers  exercised  great  influence ;  and  the  very  existence  of  a 
multitude  of  sinirious  philosophers  proves  the  repute  which  the  true 
philosoi>liers  enjoyed.  It  was  not  uncommon  among  the  better 
chisies  at  Itonie  to  retain  a  philosopher  as  a  periietual  inmate  of  the 
house,  to  bo  consulted  on  all  difllculties,  somewhat  like  a  father 
confessor  of  modern  times.  In  this  cajiocity,  and  as  the  heads  of 
schools,  and  also  as  travelling  missionaries,  they  exercised  a» 
important  influence  on  public  opinion.  Tlie  teaching  of  all  the* 
schools  tended  to  |)romote  a  coiuno|x>litan  spirit ;  Epicureanism  by* 
its  opposition  to  national  sentiment  and  ]iatriotism.  Cynicism  by 
denying  all  bonds  of  family  and  country.  Stoicism  by  the  |)ositivo 
doctrine  tliat  all  men  are  brothers.  External  circumstances,  the 
immeuKO  traflic  and  lively  intercourse  which  were  kept  up  between 
the  various  peoples  of  the  Empire  and  its  remotest  ]>rovinces,  were 
favourable  to  cosmoiiolitanisin.  *'We  have  not,**  says  Seneca, 
'*  shut  ourselves  up  in  the  walb  of  a  city,  but  oldened  an  intercourse 
I  with  the  whole  world;  we  have  declared  ourselves  citixeim  of  the 
)  world.**  It  b  clear  that  the  growth  of  this  spirit  prepared  mankind 
I     for  the  reception  of  the  Christian  idea  of  huuuui  fellowship. 

f  IH.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  early  Empire  was  the* 
frequency  of  suicide  among  the  higher  chisses  in  Rome.  No- 
system  of  philosophy  regardeil  self-destruction  as  a  crime,  and  tlie 
ancients  in  general  did  not  look  upon  it  with  the  same  eye  as 


*  Juvi'IiaI  Ufhm  •ucli  lu  lib  hvcuad  I      i  rUcntort  34. 
Kfttlre.  , 
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modarn  eodeUes.  In  tlie  age  of  tlMf  early  Oeun  the  doctrine  was 
emphatically  preached,  that  it  was  each  man'a  inalienable  right  ta 
leare  the  worid  at  pleasure.  The  Stoics,  who  held  that  death  waa 
liot  an  evil,*  regarded  the  power  of  self-destruction  as  an  in- 
estimable privilege.  Familiarity  ^ith  the  bloody  scenes  in  the 
arena  blunted  men*8  horror  of  death ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
example  of  their  hero  Cato  {Catani$  nMh  htum)  made  suicide 
popular  with  the  aristocracy.  Thus  the  discontented  nobles  were 
ready  to  engage  in  desperate  consi>iraciei,  which  had  little  clianco 
of  success,  and  betake  tliemsclves  to  a  voluntary  death  when  tlie 
plot  was  discovered.  The  admiration  in  which  Arria,  the  wife  of 
l*a;tus,  was  hold,  shows  how  honourably  suicide  was  estecnioJ  in 
the  first  century  a.d.  When  her  husband  was  sentenced  fur 
conspiring  with  Scribouianus,  slie  detennined  to  die  with  him,  and 
having  given  herself  the  first  blow,  handed  him  the  dagger,  saying, 
**  It  is  not  painful."  t  Her  relations  had  attempted  to  dissuade  Iter 
from  her  resolution,  and  when  Thrasea,  her  son-in-kw,  asked  her 
whether  she  would  wish  her  daughter  to  destroy  herMlf  nnder 
simikur  circumstances,  she  answered,  ^  Yes,  if  she  sliall  have  lived 
with  you  as  long  and  as  harmoniously,  as  I  have  with  my  IV'tus.* 
When  they  kept  watch  over  her  actions,  she  said,  *'  You  can  make 
me  die  painfully,  but  cannot  hinder  me  from  dying,"  and  leaping 
up,  dashed  her  head  against  tlie  whU.  "  I  told  you/'  she  said,  on 
recovering  from  the-shock,  **  I  would  find  a  way  of  deatli,  however 
hard,  if  you  denied  me  an  easy  one."  The  younger  l^lioy  tells  the 
story  with  the  greatest  admiration. 


Sect.  m.^HsLiaioN. 

1 19.  It  would  bo  a  great  mistake  to  supiioso  tluit  soe[itichnn  and 
disbelief  in  the  national  religion,  which  were  prevalent  enough 
among  the  educated  classes  in  the  first  century  A.n.,  had  made  any 
way  among  the  uneilucnted  masses.  The  great  majority  of  t)io 
])coplo  of  the  Empire  believed  as  firmly  as  their  ancestors,  in  tlie 
existence  of  the  guls.  Evidence  of  this  fact  nmst  be  sought,  not  so 
much  in  literature,  which  is  misleading  because  it  re|ire9cnts  tlie 
opinions  of  cultivated  society,  as  in  inscriiitions,  which  directly 
reflect  popukr  beliefs.  Besides  the  abundant  evidt-nce  of  in* 
scrii>tioiis,  there  are  three  considerations,  which  sliow  the  strength 
of  the  old  religion.  Its  vitality  is  proved  (1)  by  its  |iower  of 
assimilating  elements  from  oriental  creeds;  (2)  by  thecreatiun  uf 

*  NutUitig  Dfttural  (tbey  laid)  Is  evil,  I  c«rentem. 
a<kI  de«Ui  to  natural.    Juwnal,  x.  3&T;        f  rate.uoudutc  (i'UnXiA>'«^.lll.  IS% 
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IMW  deitiw,  >^ich  at  AnnoMt  the  goddets  of  tho  oora-market ;  the 
dftifloitlon  of  Kmpcroni  both  living  and  dead;  the  multiplication 
of  the^Feiiii/  (3)  by  the  rciifltanco  which  it  offered  to  ChriHtianlty 
fur  nearly  ffvo  hundred  years,  ami  by  tho  remarkable  fact  that 
the  early  CMirLitians  themnolves  never  tlionght  of  diitbclioTing  in 
the  exlHtenco  of  the  Pagan  godi,  whom  they  reganlod  as  really 
exiRting  iiowem  of  (Uirkness. 

f  20.  In  regnnl  to  the  rcligioni  attitude  of  educated  poq)le 
there  was  a  notable  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
centuricn. 

In  tho  first  century,  men  who  road  and  roffected,  but  did  not 
embrace  any  definite  i»liiIosfiphicul  system,  wavered  between  poly- 
tlieimn  and  monothoinm.  Tacitus  fieems  to  have  beliovetl  in  the 
i*in\n,  Qnintilian  veeruil  towanls  monotheism,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  ahnohitely  a'ji'cteil  jioly  theism  or  con)o  to  any  clear  conclusion. 
J 'liny  tho  elder  definitely  denied  tho  existence  of  the  gods,  and 
identified  Gcd  with  nature.  Ho  held  es[)ecially  that  God  is  not 
onmi|Nitent ;  for  he  cannot  kill  himself,  or  make  immortal  what  is 
mortal,  or  iumIo  the  {Kut,  or  make  twice  ten  anything  but  twenty. 
Some  of  tho  Stoics,  as  wo  have  seen,  made  a  systematic  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  received  religion  with  enlightened  thought.  They 
lielieved  in  one  supreme  god;  but  set  under  him  a  number  of  gods 
of  lower  rank,  whom  they  call  dxtnons,  and  with  whom  the 
liojmliir  goils  could  bo  identified,  llut  tlicso  streams  of  doubt  and 
disbelief  did  not  affect  the  manses. 

In  the  second  century  we  become  aware  of  a  great  reaction. 
Tiiere  was  a  general  return,  on  the  part  of  educated  men,  to 
tho  old  religion.  Superstition  provailed,  and  miracle-mongcring 
liecamo  tho  fashion,  lliis  clmnge  is  clearly  refiected  in  the 
literature  of  the  age.  Even  the  younger  Pliny,  whose  philosophic 
lieliefs  ap])roximatcd  to  Stoicism,  believed  firmly  in  dreams,  and 
Imilt  two  temples.  Kuetonius  wan  childishly  su|)erHtitious.  During 
an  illness  of  Faustina,  Fronto  prayed  to  tho  gods  for  her  health 
every  morning.  Aulus  Gellius  was  extremely  conservative  In 
matters  of  religion.  Turning  to  Greek  literature,  we  meet  the  same 
phenomenon.  Creilulity  is  one  of  its  distinguishing  notes.  Lucitn 
and  Galen  are  tho  two  exceptions.  Plutarch  is  deeply  religious; 
Paunanisis  is  absunlly  superHtitious  ;  the  credulity  of  Aristides,  the 
rhetorickin,  rises  to  entliusiaMm.  It  is  necessary  to  be  fully  aware 
of  this  wide-spread  superstition,  in  order  to  apiHreciate  the  satirical 
wit  of  hucian. 

Tlio  pravalence  of  superstition  b  illustrated  by  the  story 
which  tho  sophist  Philostratus  composed  (early  in  the  thii^ 
century  )  of  the  womler-worker  Apollonius  of  Tyiina,  who,  having  i 
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tmrdled  Ihronghoui  tlio  wholo  world,  harlnj  learnoil  wklom 
from  the  Bralimins  of  Indin,  mul  myilio  lore  from  Uio  priests  of 
%ypt,  suddenly  appeared  in  Greek  kinds  In  the  reign  of  Chmdiiis, 
wrought  miraculous  cures,  raised  tlie  dead,  walkeil  lhroiij;h  shot 
doors,  rendered  himself  inviMiblo  at  plessure,  and  iierfonned  all 
kinds  of  miroclcM.  It  is  not  to  bo  rrgankd  as  sober  history.  It 
is  merely  a  romance;  but  (lio  picture  wlikili  it  draws  of  the 
general  credulity,  is  |HX>baUy  true  to  life.  AHtroIof^y  iras  enconn^^id, 
both  by  the  higher  and  lower  clasHcs.  Noble  lioiisis  often  keiitl 
])rivato  astrologers  (mulhfwilici)  to  cimsidt  about  future  ctents.  | 
As  these  seerK  were  su8|  octoti  of  revoaliuK  tliu  succcMion  bi  the 
IViuc{|>iitc,  and  were  consultcti  in  tlie  case  of  ticasonablc  cuiispiracicfi, 
the  Km|>cn»rH  roganlctl  them  with  Musptcion,  ami  inlicta  wvru  \wmtcd 
again  and  again,  lianishing  them  from  Italy,  but  it  |irovcil  irepossilile 
to  fluppross  them.* 

{  21.  The  KniixTors,  however  widely  llK'ir  ]iolicics  diifcrcd  in 
other  respects,  were  all  alike  solicitous  to  maintain  tho  religion  of 
the  Komsn  republic,  as  became  the  high  iiontiflTn.  Augustus  had 
perceived  that  the  close  (x>nnecti<in  of  the  Princiitate  with  ruligkia 
would  bo  a  Bupixirt  for  his  governmenr,  and  this  iirinciple  was 
recognised  as  a  lolitical  tradition  by  his  successors,  'llio  higher 
classes  at  Rome,  the  senate  and  the  knights,  were  remly  to  folk«w 
the  example  of  tho  Emperors,  and  were  glad  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  frcedmen  ami  foreigncra  by  clinging  to  the  ocremonials 
of  the  old  Roman  religion.  1'he  national  worshi)),  liowever,  was  nut 
held  Incompatible  with  foreign  culUi,  which  owing  to  the  inoeased 
communication  between  the  east  and  west,  rapidly  made  their  way 
into  Rome ;  and  the  worship  of  Isis,  in  particular,  had  so  securely 
establishetl  itself,  that  she  seemed  almost  to  hold  a  place  in  tlie 
Roman  Olympus.  "  We  have  leceivod  Isis,"  says  a  |>uet  of  Xcru's 
age,  ^  into  tho  Roman  temples." 

{  22.  Ikwides  the  criticism  of  pliilosophy,  there  were  at  work 
other  forces  hostile  to  the  pagan  religion.  These  were  tlie  twu/ 
rival  religions,  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Reing  liutli  mono-l 
theistic,  tliey  were  both  alike  diametrically  opinseil  U»  ]ic>lytlieiMii.| 
The  chief  Jewish  doctrines  spread  with  the  Jewish  tliusjitt/u  In  the 
west  as  well  as  the>east,and  coraniandetl  attention.  rupuLtrlr, 
indeed,  the  Jews  were  regarded  with  the  greatest  conteiniit.  'llMir 
poverty,  their  dirty  habits,  their  curious  customs — such  as 
circumcision,  abstinence  from  ]K>rk,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabliatht — ^vere  a  constant  theme   for  ridicule.      Yet  JutlaiNUi 

•  Tarltun  (//iff..  1.  22)  upcakn  of  Uiem  :  .*;i/.,  I.  9.  Y(> :  Ju(Iji*Is  curtia.     0«  iMr 

u  «  daw  uf  men  qumt  in  civitatg  noHrm  j  cr<f«liiUtXt    *'<».   MS.   & :   Cr«<«Ut    JvJarai 

H  vetabUur  Bem)itr  tt  rtUntbHur.  ApelU.     IVnIua,   v.  IM :    KfcirtHaf|iM 
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fxissciicd  aitracilonii,  etpecially  for  womou.  The  Jow«  wcro  ready 
•*  to  comfvuHi  sea  and  iaml  to  make  one  proselyte,**  and  though 
ilif  if  cffortii  in  thia  direction  were'  ne?cr  attended  with  Bach 
ivaiiltiias  the  preaching  of  Chri^tianily,  they  wero  not  altogether 
unaiiccoitfiriil.  Popixua,  tlio  wife  of  Ncro^  was  a  convert  to 
JiidaiRm.  Under  Tibcriiis»  Fulvia,  a  Uuiy  of  liigh  rank,  adopted 
the  Jewitfh  faith,  ami  aent  gifts  to  the  teniple  at  Jcruaalom.  It  is 
Hiiiil  tlmt  tlie  banixliiiicnt  of  tlie  Jews  from  Rome  by  Tiberius  was 
GaujK'«l  by  tlie  cuniplaiiits  of  Iter  liusband.  Ilurnco,  to  get  rid  of 
liis  Imro,  ntfcctid  respect  for  **  the  tliirtieth  Sabbath.**  *  AugUHtns 
|irai.*(0(1  Ills  graudnon  Gains  fur  having  ixvised  tlirougli  Judi'a 
withiHit  woniliipping  in  Jornsalem. 

S  23.  In  tlie  ni<niniinu*,  Christianity  was  silently  spremling  in 
tlio  Wi*>it  as  W4'll  a.H  in  the  Ciist.  The  causcH  uhkh  chicHy  promoted 
its  rapid  dilTuMon  were  (1)  itii  all-enibrucing  character:  itqiencd 
its  fold  to  sinners  and  slaves ;  (2)  the  attraction  which  it  possessed 
for  women,  w1k>  felt  themiwlves  plaa*«l  on  a  spiritual  equality  with 
men;  (3)  tlie  )»roniiHe  of  a  future  life;  (4)  when  persecution 
began,  the  examples  of  noble  martyrdom  iH-oduatl  their  eflcct. 
In  onU*r  to  contend  suca'ssfully  with  lieresles.  which  were  rife, 
c'S|ieci.ilIy  with  OuesticNm,  the  orthodox  majority  were  forced  to 
(bnn  a  cIomo  organisation,  which  soon  came  to  be  called  the 
'*  Catlmlic  Church.**  Tliis  organisation,  this  state  within  the  **  state,*' 
was  ultimately  destined  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the . 
Empire;  but  it  attracted  little  notice  in  the  second  century.  For 
Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aorelius,as  well  as  for  Trojan  ami  Hadrian, 
the  Christian  question  was  of  quite  minor  importance. 

f  21.  We  hare  seen  that  Christianity  was  a  prohibited  roligkm. 
11iis  priDci|)le  had  probably  been  laid  down  by  Domitian  and  was 
aflirmetl  by  Trajan  in  his  rescript  to  Pliny.  But  the  actual 
practice  of  Emperors  variccL  Trajan  did  not  discourage  infomia- 
tions  ngaiuHt  Christians;  but  forbade  his  ofliciaU  to  seek  them 
mit.  Hadrian  tolerated  this  religion,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Cliristians  sulTvred  during  his  principate.  Under  Antoninus 
the  same  practice  seems  to  Imve  been  iollowed  as  under  Trajan. 
Thus  several  Christians  at  Home,  who  confessed  tlieir  faith  before 
liolliiis  Urbicu^  prefect  of  the  city,  were  condemned.  Antoninus, 
although  more  sincerely  devoteil  to  the  establisheil  religion  than 
any  other  Kmiierur,  was  mild  and  tolerant,  and  disliked  persecu- 
tion.;  aixl  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  at  least,  he  interfere«l 
to  prevent  it  His  interfenMice  was  called,  forth  by  the  occur- 
rence of  tumults,  directcil  against  the  Cliristians  in  cities  of 
Asia  aiHl  Greece.  For  at  tliis  time,  the  feeling  of  hostility 
•  llor..  Sat.,  I.  f.  «9. 
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agAinii  the  Chrff(i*ni  waf  Ycry  Utter.  They  wen  betievd, 
even  by  luch  a  welMnfurmed  person  m  Pronto^  to  practite 
borribW)  encrmiticf.  llio  three  charges  popukrly  brought  a^ost 
them  were  iocrilcge,  incest,  and  cannibalism.  It  b  rcmarkablp, 
liowever,  tliat  the  government  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  !<■ 
the  sccoimI  and  thii^  charges.  Evidence  of  the  pi-cvailing  iirrjittlice 
ac^iinst  Christianity  is  fuuml  in  tlio  writtn«:8  of  Luciaii,  ami 
of  the  rlietorician  Aristidcs.  A  little  later  Celsus  wrote  a  tiraiinr, 
entitled  the  True  ]\ord,  to  |>r(»vo  the  abtiunlity  uf  the  |<n*hibitcd 
religion.  In  consecjuencc  of  the  liustile  feclin*;,  ]iuii«ilar  tuninlti 
often  broke  out  in  the  cities  at  the  esst^  wlu'ro  tU*  |ico|ilf  wen* 
enthiiKiitstically  devoted  to  the  divine  worship  of  the  Kni|ienir.  llir 
mob  crietl  Tor  vengeance  on  the  Christians ;  many  i»f  the  Christians 
were  themselves  eager  for  martynlom,  and  tlie  oflicial  antlioritics 
conld  not  ]*rotect  men  who  were  slM>wn,  by  thoir  own  cmiffs^ion,  to 
be  gi»ilty  of  farriftyiytn.  'ihns  the  Chri>lL-ins  wew  {>nicticnlly 
ex|)OMed  to  a  iwrsecutinn,  which  was  not  organised  or  onlaincil  by 
the  autlioriticSf  but  which  the  authoritiei*,  if  tlic-y  maintained  tlie 
law,  could  not  put  a  stop  to,  witliout  the  special  intervention  of  tlie 
Emperor.  Antoninus  intervened,  and  sent  rescripts  to  Thessaltmica, 
Athens,  and  other  cities,  to  prevent  these  persecutions.  A  letter, 
fnirporting  to  have  been  written  by  him  to  the  provincial  council  fif 
Asia,  is  extant;  and  though  it  is  a  forged  document,  the  very  fact 
of  its  forgery  proves  the  rcimtition  for  toleration  aiMl  clemency 
which  he  enjoyotl  among  the  Christians.  They  looked  upon 
Antoninus  as  not  only  tolerant,  but  even  favourable  to  tlieir 
creed. 

Under  Marcus,  popular  tumults  were  frequent.  It  was  in  a  tumult 
of  this  kind  that  Bishop  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  sufTercil  martyrdom.* 
Marcus  Anrelius,  like  Antoninus,  was  of  a  tolerant  disposition,  but 
his  strict  sense  of  duty  led  him  into  countenancing  {icnicciition. 
Ho  regarded  the  resoluteness  of  the  Christians  in  refusing  to  lake  I 
part  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  as  **slKcr  obstioacy.*' f  AlwNit* 
177  A.D.  ho  issued  a  rescript,  providing  for  the  punishment  of  ne«r 
seets,  which  caused  ])Opular  tumults  by  spreading  d«ictrines  "by 
which  the  ill-balanced  minds  of  men  arc  excitcil.*'  This  was  nt>t 
directed  specially  ogalnst  Christianity,  but  it  Ictl  to  an  outbreak  at 
Lugudunum,  and  the  arreKt  of  a  number  of  Christiaits.  Tlie 
legatus  of  Lugudunensis  did  not  feci  sure  how  he  ought  to  deal 
with  his  prisoners,  es|)ccially  with  thosowho  denied  the  faith  ;  ami 
Marcus  issued  a  second  rescript,  directing  that  those  wlio  denied 

*  IVrhiiMin  lMA.D.;«linoHrert«lc!y  I  t  ♦lAlf  ir«para|c«.  Tlib  U  Uir  Mr 
under  Mftrcot.  Iftft  a. p.  Is  only  «  ((ucm  refnmice  to  ClirifftUntijr  in  Uir  MmU- 
of  WaikllnKton,  wlilcb  hM  bftn  loo  |  UtioM. 
liwUly  acceiHcO.  ^gt.ed  by  GoO^Ic 
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uhwM  be  let  free,  and  tboM  who  eoDfemecl  beaten  to  death.*  It 
ia  clear  that  the  firat  rcicripi  placed  the  Chrifltiani  in  a  more 
unfavourable  |ioeiiion  tlmn  that  which  tliey  had  occupied  under 
tlio  reicript  of  Trajan.  For  it  gave  ])rovinciAl  govcmori  a  warrant 
to  liunt  down  the  illegal  iccts  to  which  it  applied ;  whereas,  Trajan 
hail  expressly  withheld  such  a  warrant. 

i  25.  On  their  port,  meanwhile,  the  Christianf  made  some 
attempt*  to  jirotcct  themselves,  by  repelling  the  charges  which 
were  popularly  brouglit  against  thiin.  An  afiologetic  Christian 
literature,  seeking  to  remove  the  prevailing  prejudices,  came  into 
lieing,  and  is  a  feature  of  the  second  century.  A  certiin  Aristides 
aihlreKsc«l  a  defence  of  Christianity  to  Antoninus ;  and  this  Apolwjy^ 
which  was  suppoflcil  to  have  been  lost,  has  been  lately  recovered. 
Hut  the  most  culcbrated  A|H>logiefl  are  the  two  composed  by  Justin 
Martyr,  a  Hanmritan,  born  at  Flavia  Neapolis.  He  had  been 
trained  in  his  youth  in  Greek  philoftophies,  and  thought  that  ho 
lia«l  found  in  Plalonism  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  iiroblems  of 
existence.  Hut  one  day  at  Kphcsus,  ho  met  an  old  man  by  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  who  revealed  (o  him  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
This  led  to  his  conversion.  Kncouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  tolerant 
spirit  of  Antoninus,  he  wrote  (aUnit  148  a.d.)  an  "  Ainlogy  for 
tlie  Christiansv**  which  he  addressed  to  Antoninus,  Bfarcu? — whom 
he  calls  "  YerisMimus  tlie  philosopher/'-Lucius  Verus,  "  the  sacred 
eeuate,  ami  the  whole  Roman  jKiople.'*  He  undertakes  the  defence 
of  "  the  men  who  are  hated  and  reviled  by  the  whole  human  race." 
He  calif  uiion  the  Rmiwror  ami  his  sons  to  listen  to  his  pleas,  and 
Juilge  the  cause  fairly,  if  they  would  sustain  their  reputation  of 
being  *' pious,  philosophical,  guardians  of  justice,  and  lovers  of 
education.**  The  treatise  flUIs  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  the 
apologist  ]K>ints  out  that  the  Christians  should  not  be  condemned 
unheard,  ami  shows  that  their  conduct  is  innocent  and  hamdess. 
They  are  good  citizens;  they  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's,  and  {my  their  taxes  regularly  and  imnctually.  In  the 
secdud  fxirt,  he  |>rofesses  to  prove  that  the  Christians  alone  teach 
tlie  tmth,  that  the  Sun  of  God  was  really  made  flesh ;  and  that  the 
|iagan  myths  were  invented  by  evil  spirits  (a>moiis),  in  order  that 
the  cominj;  of  Clirist  miyht  lie  rejected  as  fabidous.  In  the  third 
|nrt,  the  mysteries  of  1ia])ti8m  and  the  cuchari8;t,  which  the  pagans 
were  always  disfiuKcd  to  regard  with  su9]iicion,  arc  explained.  Tbe 
second  Apolog>%  which  a)*)iearcd  sOme  years  later,  is  a  sort  of 
npliendix  to  the  first.  It  was  called  forth  by  the  execution  of  some 
Christians  by  the  prefect  I«ollius  Urbicus,  to  which  reference  hn? 

*  Tblii.  of  co«in«.  aui  tK4  apftly  tu  ItonMn  ciUien^,  urtr  wImw  t  gurcrnor  IumI  im4 
tbir  riglit  uT  life  mhI  ikatli. 
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been  already  madci  It  htm  been  luitiiowd  by  mmm  thai  Uicm 
nianifeatoci  of  Justin  induced  Antooiuus  to  scud  liki  mcriiits  to 
tlio  cities  of  the  cast,  for  the  iircvention  of  iicrsecutioiu  Jostia 
himielf  was  destined  to  suffer  martyixlom.  In  IC3  ^.D..  lie  was 
denounced  at  Homo  by  a  ]4ii1o0Oi>hcr  named  Crcfoi*ns,  and  ivn* 
tciKXil  to  death  by  the  |ircfect  of  the  city,  Q.  Junius  Kuvtieuii,  the 
Stoic. 

Ilie  first  Latin  aiiology  for  Christianity  was  tlie  Odaeima  of 
Minucius  Felix,  which  |iruhably  apiiearvd  in  the  n*ign  of  Marcw. 
Bliiiiicius  does  not  apiienr  to  have  Iwen  a  Christian  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  lie  can  hardly  have  believed  in  tlie  divine  nature  uf 
JDhriHt.  Ihitlio  rccu(;nitfcd  that  many  of  tlieCliristian  lUctrints 
Si»'ere  true  and  acceptable,  and  tried  to  oflcr  the  ivligion  to  his  \mffm 
friends  in  a  sofnewliat  rationalized  form.  He  was  a  surt  of  Qiristiaii 
Ttciieca.  His  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  Ciceronian  dialopie 
between  Co^ciliiis,  who  attacks  the  Chriitians,  their  works  and  tlair 
licliefs,  and  Octavius,  wlto  defends  them,  'ilie  scene  of  tlio  conver- 
sation, Is  laid  on  the  seashore,  iK*ar  Ostia. 

f  20.  The  Cliristians  hail  not  only  enemies  witliout  to  contend 
against,  they  had  alsio  heresies  within.  The  three  ffOLi  (gnostic 
heresies  of  Ilasilides,  Curpocratcs,  ond  Valentinus,  ori^finatoil  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  Those  men,  all  tliroe  of  oriental 
origin,  i>ro|x>undeil  di(Ior':nt  theories,  to  ex|ilain  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  Deity.  11icm 
theories  are  medleys,  combining  doctrines  taken  from  all  rorti  of 
philosophies  and  oriental  religions;  and  they  illuKlrnte  the  tendency 
to  Edvcticism^  which  has  been  already  noticed  m  a  feature  of  tlic 
ago.  But  for  tlio  most  iiowerful  gnostic  sect,  ami  tliat  muit 
dangerous  to  the  Church,  was  foiuidcd  by  Marcion  of  Siiio|ir,  who 
canio  to  liome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus.  It  was  known  si 
Marcionisin,  and  was  characterized  by  exclusive  odlicsion  to  tlie 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  by  very  vigorous  osceticiiim.  1*lie  rfltct  uf 
these  heresies  was  to  force  the  Church  to  define  her  tencliin'^  sml 
explain  her  doctrines  in  writing.  Thus  |H'rsccution  and  itcmty 
calleil  into  being  an  ecclesiastical  literature,  ai>ologetical  on  tlic  f4N; 
hand,  and  polemical  on  the  other. 

Skct.  IV.— Aht.  • 

I  27.  AuciiiTECTUUK. — The  chief  architectural  works  of  the 
various  Kniiierors  from  Augustus  to  HudrLiu  have  been  iiieutioiicil 
under  their  several  reigns.  It  rcnuiins  to  say  sumethiug  liere  uf 
architecture  under  the  Antonines.  Although  architects  were  still 
as  skilful  as  ever,  there  was  at  this  time  a  distinct  decadence  in 
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\  ttkMUif  which  nianifoKtal  SUelf  osi^ecliilly  in  a  strirlDg  after  noYel 

I  ofrecia  hy  mcaiM  of  i^IgaDtio  pro|iurtioDS.     Tho  mcHit  celebrated 

I  vxAii)i>le  uf  thU  fiiMliiun  was  the  ouloHiial  temi>le  of  Hailrian  at 

CyxicuA,  iu  Bilhyuin.    Itii  cooHtruction  occui»io(l  the  wliole  reign 

<»f  AiitonlmiM,  ami  was  not  fiiiUhed  till  tlie  finit  yeariof  Marcus. 

niiu  rhetorlciaD  Aritftiilcs,  who  gave  an  address  on  tlie  occasion  of 

itH  dedication,  can  liardly  find  words  to  express  his  admiration  of 

itA  enormous  size.    '*  Your  city  i^  now  tho  ouly  one  which  d«je8  not 

iioul  lighthouses  or  high  towers  to  guide  mariners  to  its  liarbourp. 

Hie  temple  fills,  as  it  were,  the  whole  horizon,  and  marlcs  the 

Kituation  of  tlie  city.    Every  block  of  marble  is  as  big  a^  a  complete 

tuinpk*.**    But  the  size  was  the  only  womlcrful  thing  about  it.    It 

/»  flues  not  seem  to  have  been  beautiful,  and  its  sculptures  were  iwor. 

But  if  taste  at  Cyxicus  and  in  other  proviucial  places  was  so 

«1oi»lorablc,  better  things  wei:e  not  yet  forgotten  at  Rome.    One  of 

the  most  interesting  buildings  of  tho  second  century  is  the  temple 

\f»f  Aiitouiuus  and  Faustina,  on  the  Sacrcil  Way— tlie  most  perfect 
»Iiocimen  of  tlio  Corintliian  style  at  Rome.  The  origin  of  this 
temple  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  It  seems  most 
|inilAble  that  the  temple  which  Antoninus  built  to  his  wife  after 
lier  deification  (HO  a.u.)  was  imlled  down  wholly  or  partly  after 
his  death,  and  replaced  by  a  new  building  dedicated  both  to  him 
aiMl  to  Faustina.*  II10  ten  columns  are  each  of  a  tingle  piece  of 
rich  Cirystian  mnrble,  standing  on  bases  of  white  marble  and  tn]H 
jiorting  ca]»itals  likewise  of  white  marble.  The  edifice  was  entirely 
conHtructcd  of  stone  and  marble;  and  the  common  system  df  using 
lirick  and  cheap  material  in  the  parts  not  intended  to  be  seen  waa 

I  not  adopte«l  here.  Its  modest  pro^iortions  were  a  protest  of  good 
taste  against  sucli  buildings  as  tlie  temple  of  Cyxicus. 

In  Italy  fine  buildings  were  not  confine!  to  Rome.  In  the 
splemlid  remains  at  Verona  wo  can  form  some  idea  of  the  ijublic 
buildings  which,  under  the  Kmpire,  adorned  most  Italian  cities  of 
this  sixe,  but  of  which  now  linnlly  a  trace  remains.  The  colonies 
ami  mutiiciiKil  towns  imitated  the  capital  in  tho  erection  of  amphi- 
theatres, baths,  temples,  and  basilica^.f  The  same  anchitectural 
\  |>rinciples  which  were  adoi>tc<l  at  Rome  were  adopted  throughout 
'  tho  Kiiipire.  Thero  were  no  local  schools  or  provincial  styles  of 
architecture. 

Of  the  iNiilding  of  ohlinary  private  houses  we  know  little,  cxceiit 
OS  far  M  concerns  roiiqieii.    The  style  was  Greek,  but  clieap  iroi- 

f  Tblt  love  of  ImlUtkm  was  carried 
even  to  local  namea.  Beoeventam  b»t 
an  EMialliiie,  Arinlnnai  an  AvenUne. 
The  Ikabioa  went  evca  bejood  Italjr. 
I'jrons  had  a  «  attayi.  y^->  f 

oyCOOglC 


*  HiU  locDW  mofe  |m»Uable  from  the 
daU  Uian  that  tho  temp'e  or  Kaaitliia 
waa  Irft  uiHourbcd  and  hla  name  merely 
addoj  to  hera,  aa  haa  been  very  generally 
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tatioD  of  Grook  ornament ;  aud  the  uie  of  ttucoo  moaldin^  iulcail 
of  itooe  were  tba  great  faainre.  In  one  case  a  ooloonade  has  1«iii 
**  turned  from  tlie  Doric  bito  Ike  CorintliiAtt  onlvr  by  tbe  additiuB 
of  stucco  ca|iitaUi  laUl  round  tbc  original  cchinuv.*  *  An  intcrtatioic 
cuiniNirlauu  has  been  ioititutcd  Utwecn  tlie  Poiniician  buuwt  and 
|Mivate  dwellingii  whicb  bave  beni  ruceotly  diaouvcrrd  at  Dekw,  and 
are  {^rubably  of  mucb  tlie  naiuo  date.  Tbe  diflercnce  it  tbat  **  vbile 
tbere  was  inucb  less  d<^curation  by  }«iutiug,  and  wliile  tbe  IVliaa 
iiouseliolder  was  content  wilb  plain  |)anelt  u|iutt  bis  wall  wilJi  no 
uruaincnt,  tite  materials  of  bis  |Nllars  and  tbc  general  cuustructxia 
were  far  KU|)erior  to  the  very  sboddy  building  of  Puni|ieii.'' t 

f  28.  ScuLnruiiK.— Tbe  bistory  of  "Uouian  sculpture**  is  really 
•I  coutinnation  of  tbc  bistory  of  Greek  fcul|i(ure.  Fur  it  is  a 
clironicle  not  of  Honian  talent,  but  of  Greek  talent  diKpbiyrd  andtr 
Itoraan  influence  and  in  a  Kuman  atinospbcrc.  With  tlicdisa|i|car- 
nnce  of  Grm-k  freedom,  the  inspiration  which  had  shaped  tbe  Amu 
of  tbe  best  Greek  art  bad  also  disnpiiearcd.  Dut  ilie  art  of  captuitd 
Greece  bad  conquered  her  Koniau  captors,  and  their  demands  called 
forth  a  new  developmebt  of  Ga-ek  artistic  talent.  I1ie  taste  v(  the 
llomans  for  scu1|»ture  was  ]iart  of  their  love  of  luxury ;  and  it  cuokl 
not  be  expected  tbat  a  school  of  ttculptors  called  into  being  to  supi4y 
tfuch  a  demand  should  be  inspired  by  any  new  creative  power,  lliey 
contented  tliomaelves  with  rc|)roducing  tlie  motives  of  the  older 
masterptcccs ;  and  they  wrought  with  (uch  wonderful  tedmical 
skill,  with  such  accurate  delicacy,  that,  if  we  had  uuC  works  of 
Phidins,  Praxiteles,  and  tlio  other  great  masters  to  set  beside  tbctn, 
we  should  think  it  almost  impossible  that  they  could  be  surjAsscd. 

I  But  the  art  of  the  Homan  school  is  marked  by  a  striving  aftor 
eflect,  which  is  quite  absent  from  tbe  older  works.  Tbc  nvtirks 
were  desigutd  to  satisfy  the  Hum  in  love  of  odteutitiou ;  tbe  artists 
were  affected  by  tbe  end  to  which  their  works  were  dcstineil,  and 
the  works  themselves  have  the  stamp  of  felf-cuUNciousness.  At  tbe 
beginning  of  the  Empire  the  chief  schools  were  the  New  Atiic  and 
the  Asiatic  One  of  the  moe»t  ailmiri'd  works  of  tbe  **Kew  Attic* 
school  is  the  Famcse  Hercules  (at  Naples).  Hercules  leans  ujoo 
liii  club,  with  bis  head,  which  is  very  beautiful,  bent  for^'ard ;  the 
impression  he  givia  us  is  that  ho  is  conscious  of  bis  niusiclcs.  In  tbe 
same  way,  the  Mediccan  Venus  and  tbc  Venus  of  tlie  Ca)iiiul  an 
conscious  of  their  nudity.  The  Dorgheso  gladiator  of  the  Louvra^ 
a  bold  and  striking  work  of  the  Asiatic  school,  **  expressing  must 
iMwerfully  and  most  artistically  the  straining  of  all  tbe  force  to  the 
utmost,  but  distiuguislied  by  an  elasticity  and  rapidity  of  movement 

•  Malufly,  Ortek  HWM  umkr  iUman  I      f  MalMffy.  Cntk  nWTrf  mmIv- 
Stcajft  pi  SIS.  I  Smjf,  p.  317. 
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which  lociM  to  defy  the  rigidity  of  tbo  miirble,*'*  it  chamcteriaed 
aod  pcrliaiM  MjmilfMl  by  tho  impression  it  gives  of  a  prenMxlitated 
cflcet.  but  notwilhstandiiig  this  feature,  these  imitations  of  older 
art  have  a  great  charm.  Nothing  can  bo  more  beautiful  in  its  way 
than  the  Slec]Mng  Ariadne  of  tlie  Vatican,  where  the  folds  of  the 
rich  drapery  are  treated  witli  singular  delicacy. 

In  tho  a*i}$n  uf  lladriau,  which  was  marlccd  by  a  renaissance  in 
many  IcindH  of  culture,  the  scul^itors  invented  a  new  ideal^the 
Kiii|ierur's  favuurile,  AntinoiiH,  of  whom  innumerable  statues  were 
set  up  after  hin  stran$;e  death.  lie  wa^  reprcscnteil  in  many  ways, 
iKit  all  hin  images  liavo  the  same  type — the  curls  overtohaduwing  the 
bruw,  a  certain  sadness  in  the  sensual  mouth,  tho  head  druo^Mng  as 
if  in  some  melancholy  contemplation. 

Under  tho  Antouiues  there  were  three  famous  sculptors  of 
Aphroilisias  in  Caria.  'Jlicir  names  were  Zcno,  Aristi^as,  and 
I'iApiaR.  Two  Ccntnuni  in  daric  grey  marble,  discovered  in  tho 
Villa  of  Hadrian,  and  now  in  the  Cnpitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  are 
tlie  work  of  the  two  last-named  artists.  The  anatomy  Is  faultless^ 
ami  wonderful  skill  is  shown  in  treating  a  very  haid  kind  of  marble. 
Hut  there  is  no  genius  or  originality  displayed  in  these  works; 
acul|»tur8  hod  long  since  given  up  even  trying  to  bo  original,  llio 
boit  that  wo  cau  look  fur  is  purity  of  taste  combined  with  skill  in 
execution,  such  as  we  find  in  these  Centaurs  or  in  tho  oi]Uostrian 
brunxe  Ptatue  uf  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Tiie  doclitiu  of  art  in  the  second  century  is  shown  by  twu  bar- 
barous fashions:  tlie  employment  of  costly  and  showy  materials, 
and  tho  coustniction  of  images  of  colossal  size.  Gold  and  silver  are 
iimmI  for  statues.  Hadrian  introiluced  a  taste  for  statues  hi  Kgyptkin 
.Mlyle,  and  c;iusod  some  to  Ijc  executed  for  his  Tiburtiue  villa. 

IK'sidi'S  the  sculpture  which  was  characteristically  Greek,  there 
wan  also  a  kind  of  sculpture  which  hod  a  Uuiiian  character  about 
it,  and  was  calleil  into  being  by  Uuiiiau  customs.  This  was  portniit 
statues.  'i*he  Roman  desired  to  preserve  the  exact  likeness  of  his 
anccst<»rs,  and  the  imagiuvs  manks  moulded  in  wax,  which  he  Icept 
in  his  house,  aimed  at  being  close  resemblances,  not  at  being  works  of 
art.  Through  contact  with  the  Greeks,  marble  ami  bronze  came  to  bo 
usitl  instead  uf  wav.  Dut  "whilht  Hellenistic  art  ideidizi'd  tho 
imlividual  form,  and  unly  made  such  use  of  dra|X!ry,  even  in  the 
airy  diniiositiun  of  it  abo«jit  the  figure,  as  seemed  to  be  demanded 
for  the  interiHX'tatioii  uf  cliarocteristics,  the  Rumans  started  with 
the  idea  of  ntprcsentiug  tlie  individual  a]»])earonce  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  either  in  the  voluminous  draitery  of  iMmce,  the  toga,  or 
in  complete  warlike  fiarapliemalia :  hence  the  i>ortrait  statues 
•  LObU.  Uittorif  0/  AH.  I.  3^tj,ed  by  Google 
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are  diitioguiahed  m  to^tm  and  tkomcitmJ'  An  cxAmple  of  the 
latter  it  the  marble  statue  of  Avguetut  in  the  Vatican.  Tbns  Romaa 
jjortrait  ttatueH  are  an  expreMion  of  the  fractical,  rualiatic  character 
of  the  Human  mind.  Bui  aa  Qrcck  drv^s  bef*an  to  aniierKde  the 
native  costume  of  the  Romans  in  ordinary  life,  portiaitarc  bocanii 
more  ideal,  yet  witliout  abandoning  the  life-like  rqvcMntatHiii  of 
the  individual.  In  many  of  tlw  statues  ami  bustji  of  lite  Kni|ienioi 
and  Knipresscs  which  have  been  preserved,  we  have  tliis  ri'alitjr 
touduHl  by  idealism,  which  is  the  perfection  of  portnuCurc  'iV 
seated  figures  of  tlie  **  Women  of  Ilerculnneuni,"  in  tlio  Dresden 
Museum,  arc  fine  examples  of  this  ty|ie.  The  familiar  busts  of  the 
Kniiierors  have,  many  of  them,  an  individuality,  evidently  lili>hke 
and  true ;  and  it  lint  been  justly  said  that  **  the  critical  ius|>ectino 
of,  fur  instanco,  the  large  collection  of  portrait-busts  in  tlie  Ca|iituliii6 
Museum  is  of  high  interest  in  a  psychological  {Mni  of  view  ;  uoe  uf 
tlie  most  complete  sets  of  tilastic  illustratious  to  Itoman  histury  Uiii« 
hero  prescrveil  to  us.* 

Portrait  images  of  tlie  Emjieror  and  his  family  were  maile  and 
circulated  in  immense  numbers  throughout  the  Kmitiro.  Pronto 
writes  thus  to  Marcus  Aurolius  (HO  A.n.):  **  You  know  liow  in  all 
the  banks, all  the  shoiis,  taverns,  house-fronts,  |K>rchcs,  and  windows, 
your  images  are  every  where  ex))oscd  to  view.  Most  of  tlicm,  truly, 
are  badly  iiaiuted  and  coarsely  diiselled.*' 

In  the  plastic  ruprcsenUitioii  of  historical  scenes — as  on  tlie  Arch 
of  TitUH  or  the  Column  of  Trajan — we  have  a  still  more  consiiicttoai 
illustration  of  the  lloman  tendency  to  realism.  The  Homaus  wished 
to  see  reiH-oduccd  what  actually  occurred^the  details  of  a  march, 
a  Uittle,  or  a  triumph.  *'  The  necessity  of  groiipiiig,  for  tlie  mmt 
ixirt,  in  as  limited  a  s(incc  as  was  consisteitt  with  reality,  a  large 
number  of  figtircs,  led  to  an  arrangement  of  thu  relievo,  wliicli  is 
widely  removed  from  the  fine  and  )iolished  treatment  of  lldlenic 
art.  SJculpture  loses  itself  in  the  nulin  of  imintin^  wlKii,  taking 
a  di'eiN.T  back<;round,  it  arranges  its  figures  on  dillereiit  idaiR-s  hjr 
gradations  Of  moilelliog,  those  in  the  furegrouiHl  often  staiitliiig  uut 
completely  from  the  surAioe,  ami  thus  retaining  that  suUilxintisl 
form  which  ap|ieared  so  essential  tu  the  It«siiaii  cunceplidii,  while 
the  renmining  figures,  crowded  together,  gradually  n-ocde  into  ibc 
backgruuiid.**  *  The  reliefs  on  the  Cul^nnti  of  Trajan  have  been 
described  in  a  previous  chapter.  'i*wo  reliefs  of  a  triumphal  ardi 
eri'ctefl  by  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Via  Flamiiita  have  l«en  jircservcd, 
one  of  which  represents  the  deiBcntion  of  the  younger  Faasttna,  wlio 
is  borne  aloft  by  the  goddess  of  victory  from  the  funeral  pyre.  Hn^ 
is  a  similar  representation  of  the  a|K>theosis  of  ]*ius  ami  the  dder 
•  LUbke,  Uiitorjf  uf  Jrt^  I.  Sia. 
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Fausliu*  OD  the  front  of  the  pottamoot  of  the  coluinu  erected  to  that 
£iuiJeror  afUr  hU  dcotlu  The  gtmiufi  of  iinmortility  b  moonting 
up  frum  cJLtihf  aiiU  the  Kin|K*ror  and  Emiiress  are  supported  on  hit 
great  wingp.  Two  caglcii  accomiiany  tlicm  in  their  upward  flight. 
On  the  earth  arm  two  figures— au  Amazon,  representing  Rome^  and 
*  a  young  nian,  iMrnwuifying  the  Canipun  Martins.  On  tlio  other  sides 
of  tlie  wiine  |ioBtanient  are  delineateil  iirooetwioos  of  galloping  hone- 
iiieii— being  tlio  dceunio,  a  scries  of  military  evolutions,  executed 
ronml  tlie  pyre  of  the  dead  Emiieror.  Hie  representations  of  tlio 
Morouroannic  and  Quadio  wars  on  the  pillar  of  Blaicus  Aurelius  do 
iKit  equal,  but  come  very  near  to,  the  reliefs  of  the  pillar  of  Trajan. 

lleie  niu»t  be  mentioned  the  art  of  cutting  gems,  which  reached 
ga*at  perfection  in  the  iieriod  of  tlie  early  Empire.  Diotfcorides  was 
tlie  great  master  of  this  branch  of  skill  uiulcr  Augustus.  Thoro  is 
A  Hplendid  cameo  at  Vienna,  of  enormous  size,  mca^iuring  nine  inches 
wi«lc  by  eight  high,  on  which  Augustus  as  Jupiter  nnd  iicrsonifiod 
Ituiiie  are  represented. 

f  *J1).  Paiktinu. — Our  knowlodge  of  Roman  painting  is  almost 
altu;{etlier  confiuetl  to  muml  |iaintiiig,  of  which  abundant  and  most 
interesting  remains  have  been  proservod.  The  wall-paintings  dis- 
covered at  lioiiic  and  those  of  the  Omipauian  cities,  Pompeii  and 
llerculaneum,  must  bo  treated  soporately.  Dut  it  should  be  remem- 
liered  that  the  object  of  all  these  pictures  is  the  decoration  of  rooms, 
and  their  pictorial  chamcter  b  subordinate  to  this  end. 

In  style,  muml  painting  iiossed  through  several  stages.  At  6rst 
Greek  artists  used  to  imitate  marble  incrustations;  the  next  stage 
was  to  |xiint  imitations  of  architecture,  columns  and  pediments. 
0|ien  rooms  were  adorned  with  backgroumls,  corridors  with  land- 
Mca|>e3;  and  the  ]>ictures  were  always  copies  of  things  actually 
exiatiiig.  Then  fantastic  fasihions  Ix^gan  to  be  introduced  into  the 
realistic  imitations,  ond  then  groteat]ue  devices  gradually  came  to 
take  the  chk(  phcc  in  wall  decoration.  Under  Augustus,  the  nrchi- 
tect  Vitruviiis  inveighs  against  this  degeneration  in  style,  and 
deik'ribos  how  "  reedi  lake  the  place  of  columns  in  a  design,  ribboned 
and  strcamered  ornaiiientM,  with  curling  leaves  and  spiral  tendrils, 
t«ike  the  place  of  iiediiiients ;  diminutive  temples  are  supported  uiion 
cnndelabia;  vegetable  sha]ws  spring  from  the  to^wof  pediments,  and 
KC'iid  forth  multitudes  of  delicate  stems  with  twining  tendrils  and 
figures  seated  meaiiinglessly  among  them — nay,  from  the  very 
llowers  which  the  stalks  sustain  are  made  to  issue  demi-flgurcs, 
having  the  licails  sometimes  of  human  beings  and  sometimes  of 
brutex**  • 

•  TliU  tramUikm  to  Ukcn  froia  Ihe  I  work  U»l«  sMovnt  oT  Itonsn  ^nlliif  It 
i/ulorf  v/  raintit^,  hf  WolUiunn  ami     cbiefly  dtrivcU. 
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Of  the  nmml  trtbU  w«  know  nothiDg  i)eiicuftlly»  excc|ii  of  um 
Lodius,  *  wlio  (loarislied  in  the  time  of  AnguUiia.  Tlie  elder  Plinj 
describes  witli  enthufiasro  the  kind  of  wall-paiDtiog  which  he 
brought  into  vogue:  '^Villaii,  oolonnadesi  examples  of  landscai* 
gardening,  woods  and  sacred  groves,  reservoirs,  straits,  rivers,  ouas4s 
— ^all  accunling  to  the  heart's  desire ;  and  amidst  tla-m  imiismgers 
of  all  kinds  ou  foot,  in  boatis  driving  in  carriages  or  riding  ou  assei 
to  visit  their  country  i^ropcrtics;  furthermore  fishermen,  bird- 
catdiera,  hunters,  vintagers;  or,  again,  he  exhibits  stately  vilUs, 
to  which  the  approach  is  through  a  swam|),  with  men  slaggeriDg 
under  the  weight  of  the  frightened  women  whom  they  liave  bargained 
to  carry  on  their  shoulders ;  and  many  another  excellent  and  inter- 
luining  device  of  the  same  kind.  The  same  artist  also  set  tite 
fashion  of  painting  views— and  that  wonderfully  clieai»— of  seaside 
towns  in  broad  daylight."  f  It  is  iiossible  that  we  have  s|«ct- 
mens  of  the  work  of  this  Ludius  in  a  cek'bratetl  ]iainting  of  the 
villa  of  Li  via  in  Honte,  which  re|>re8entb  the  plan  of  a  ganlcn  on 
the  four  walls  of  a  room,  so  that  one  sitting  in  the  nurni  might 
imagine  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  garden.  This  work  is  an  inte- 
resting example  of  that  stage  mentioned  above  in  which  fautsstie 
ornament  was  introduced,  but  had  not  driven  out  the  oUler,  more 
soUr  style. 

A  brilliant  example  of  that  older,  sober  style,  appro\'ed  of  by 
Vitmvius,  are  the  great  landscaiics  illustrating  the  Cklyssey,  which 
were  d'scovered  in  excavations  on  the  Ei(c|uiline  in  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  Six  pictures  are  complete,  and  half  of  the  seventh. 
'J*hey  re|»rc8ent  tlie  episode  of  the  Lnntrygones,  the  story  of  Circe,  ami 
tlie  Nckuia^  or  the  viifit  of  Odysseus  to  the  Bliades.  They  riin  round 
a  loom,  as  a  frieze  or  dado,  the  ]4inelH  Ixiug  divide<l  by  liright  red 
IMlastcrs.  llie  colours  in  the  iiaintings  are  chicily  a  yellowish 
brown  and  a  greenish  blue.  But  the  chief  interest  which  tliei* 
works  possess  is  m  examples  of  ancient  landscafc  painting.  **  Tlie 
country  of  the  Ln^strygoucs  liordered  with  its  jut  ting  yellow  craj^i, 
the  wide  blue  inlet  of  the  sea,  from  the  mountiins  uverhan«;ing  which 
the  giants  hurl  destruction  U)K>n  the  Greek  shi|«;  the  court  of 
Circe's  palace;  the  mighty  ojicuiog  in  the  rocks  on  the  seasLiire 
which  ])roclaim8  itself  the  entnnice  to  the  nithir  world,  ami  with 
vivid  pictorial  elTcct,  lets  a  broad  ray  of  li:4ht  stream  into  the  dark 
and  thickly-peopled  kingdom  of  shadows— all  tlu  sc  furnish  exanii4es 
of  completed  lands2a))c  |jaiuting,  fur  which,  up  to  the  time  of  thctr 


*  Tbert  !■  m  vncerUilotjr  about  bto 
nunc,  M  Uicrt  $n  otli'.'r  rcMUjifi»  Hudltw 
Mi4T»Utta. 
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diNouvery,  we  aliould  not  have  givon  aoy  age  of  antkiiiiiy  credit." 
Their  date  is  Uie  eiid  of  the  HcpuUic  or  besinning  of  the  Empire ; 
but  they  were,  doubtiesf!,  cojiies  of  older  compotitioDS. 

A  famous  wall-iniutiog  preecrved  at  Kome  it  ilie  so>«a1led 
Aldobranditii  marringe,  repreiicnting  a  bride  and  bridi>groom»  witli 
eight  otlier  figures  on  tlie  dny  of  their  nupttnla.  More  interesting 
\h  tlie  lecture  of  fair  women  of  legend,  nutal>le  for  tlieir  ittronge 
lovt-HtorivH— Huch  m  PanipliiUi  ami  Plia-dra— i»nwervcd  in  tlie  Vatican 
gallery,  having  been  removed,  like  many  other  mural  paiiiting8,  from 
the  ori}(iiiAl  wall,  along  with  the  plaHter-grouiid.  In  excavations 
cm  the  Palatine,  striking  paintings  were  discovereil,  eKficciiilly  in 
the  liouie  of  Livia;  a  landscaixs  in  which  the  tulo  of  Polyphemus 
and  Galatea  is  refiresented  may  be  8|iecially  mentioned.  It  has 
been  Justly  oliHerved  that  in  choosing  their  mythical  subjects  mural 
|«iinters  were  genomlly  guided  by  the  opportunities  given  for  land- 
scajio. 

Turning  to  the  pointings  of  the  Cam|ianian  decorators,  which  are 
to  Ije  seen  in  the  ]»rivAte  houses  at  Ilerculanoum  and  especially  at 
Pomfieii,  we  must  first  observe  the  double  division  of  the  walls. 
They  are  divideil  horisontally  into  a  dado,  generally  tinted  dark, 
ami  an  u]i|)er  wall,  generally  light,  se|)arated  by  a  bright  baml 
They  are  also  divided  vertically  by  pointid  stri|)C8,  instead  of  the 
pilasters  of  the  older  style,  which  we  saw  in  the  Oilyssey  landscapes, 
llie  middle  baml  is  thus  divided  into  |<inel8,  iminted  usually  red, 
yellow,  black,  or  white.  l*ho  architectural  designs  are  in  tlie  fan- 
tastic stylo  coodemnetl  by  Vitruvius. 

Ilie  pictures  themselves  have  been  classified  into  five  grou])s, 
acconling  to  the  part  tlicy  play  in  the  general  design  of  tlie  room 
or  the  wall  which  they  decorate.  (1)  Landscaiies  which  cover  a 
whole  wall  or  the  four  walls  of  a  room,  and  where  the  usual  division 
into  |ianeU  is  abandoned.  (2)  I^rgo  ]iaintings,  of  which,  liowever, 
iiHHre  than  one,  se|iaratfd  by  pikuiters,  arc  wrooglit  on  tlie  same  wall. 
These  are  i»fien  pictures  of  the  chase,  or  representations  of  mountain 
ncvaery,  (3)  'J'Immo  which  look  like  |)nnel  pictures  net  in  tlie  walls. 
'nicHc  are  very  often  copies  of  old  jiictures.  (4)  Small  accessory 
fri'scoes  which  really  form  part  of  the  ornamentation.  They  are 
often  subjects  of  still  life.  (5)  Pictures  which  have  no  frame  or 
Ixwkground,  ei<]ii-ciully  human  figures,  forming  imrt  of  no  scene, 
but  merely  inteiuUil  as  ornament.  Hie^te  airy  fignres  floating  aliout 
in  any  unoccupied  s|4UM}  are  sometimes  alhgorical,  often  Satyrs, 
llaccliants,  or  U races. 

The  mythological  pictures  are  always  of  a  light  kind.  The  only 
iim-s,  perlia]«,  marked  by  seriousness  or  solemnity  are  those  in  the 
liouse  of  the  Piiet  at  Poin|)eii,  rciiresenting  the  marriage  of  Zeus, 
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Um  Mcrifioe  of  Iphlgeoiay  the  roteiiao  of  Chrjteli*  md  the  Rqie  of 
Briteii.  FaTOorlto  subjeeti  wert  tbe  Ioym  of  Veoiit  and  Mara,  lU 
judgment  of  Pkrii,  Ducchut  and  Ariadne,  Karetiiiu  veeing  his  n* 
flection  in  the  water.  Tbe  colouring  was  bright  and  gajr»  and  the 
whole  eflect  was  cheerful ;  and  tlie  mme  spirit  is  dis|ilajrrd  in  the 
genre  pictures,  whose  subjects  are  taken  from  daily  life.  11ic« 
fratcoes  have  been  divided  *  into  two  classes :  tlio  JMhnWc  ami 
tlie  Hamano-Campaninn,  Tlie  former  ban  a  certain  idealism  wh»ch 
in  wanting  in  the  latter.  They  rc|)rrscnt  idvalixeil  scenes  from  tlw 
ordinai-y  life  of  women  ami  young  |«cople.  "  A  woman  xits  kMt  in 
love*droamf<,  with  Kros  leaning  at  Iter  Hide ;  or  two  women  are  en- 
gaged in  friendly  dblogue;  or  a  girl  sits  at  licr  {ninting  or  hrr 
nmsic.  Scenes  of  the  toilet,  tiio,  arc  not  forgotten.  'Hicn  there  nnp 
youths  and  maidens  assembled  at  festive  gatherings,  or  rx|ilicit 
love-i(cem*8  of  mure  or  less  levity ;  as  well  as  grou]i8  of  |iocU  an*! 
actors,  and  occasionally  actual  atage-Hcenes,  esijccially  nm?  lovrly 
concert-piece  which  breathes  the  purest  spirit  of  Greek  art.**  t  1*lie 
others— the  Koman-Cam]ianian  claMi— are  technicilly  very  infi-riic, 
and  are  markctl  by  the  coarsest  realism  that  Dutch  |ttintera  ever 
reached,  without  the  comi^nsation  of  good  work.  Scenes  from 
taverns  and  houses  of  ilt-fnmo,  the  incidents  of  the  market,  brolal 
scenes  of  gladiatorial  life,  are  the  favourile  subjects. 

The  objects  of  still  lifo  which  arc  reproscntrd  are  as  various  ai 
those  treated  by  modem  psiuters :  fruit  anil  flowers,  dead  and  litr 
fUh,  dead  and  live  fowl,  all  sorls  of  vessels  ami  utensils.  Caricatures 
also  occur.  That  of  jEness  fleeing  fnnn  Troy,  holding  his  ton  by 
the  hand,  and  bearing  his  father  on  his  shoulders,  may  lie  mentioned. 

Who  tlie  decorative  artists  were  is  unknown.  It  is  lossible  that 
those  who  were  inspired  by  Greek  traditions  were  Greeks,  ami  the 
executors  of  the  realistic  genre  {laintingH  Italian  natives.  One  U 
the  most  striking  things  about  the  frescoes  is  their  dumbility ;  aod 
the  question  as  to  the  materials  aiHl  nuthoils  xihA  has  not  been  yet 
satisfactorily  answered. 

Something  has  still  to  bo  said  about  monftic  pictures^that  i:^ 
pictures  oonstnicte^l  by  |»utting  together  small  cubes  of  D>l<*urvil 
stone  or  glass.  It  is  said  that  Sulla  was  the  flrst  to  iiitrmlucu  this 
art  at  Home.  In  imiwrial  times  the  decomtion  with  mosaic  not  oidy 
of  floors,  to  which  it  was  flrst  applied,  but  of  walls,  was  \t-ry 
fiishionable.  MoMiic  pavtments  with  p^itterns  were,  of  cutirsiN 
common.  One  of  the  most  celebmtc<l  and  excellently  cxtcutnl 
mosaic  ]»icturcs  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Issns,  AhiihI  (in  1831)  in  ilie 
House  of  the  Faun  at  Ponijieii.  It  repri'sents  tlie  moment  at  which 
Darius  Kives  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Macedonians  by  throwing 
*  lly  livlblg.  f.  WvllnMuin  ana  Wvfniwiiii.  1. 133. 
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himMlf  on  a  liono  wliick  is  ofTurod  to  him.  l*ho  ailtot  hni  most 
hapfMly  antl  oflTcctQally  rondcnHl  a  complicated  Inttlc-acrno  with 
few  mati'rinls.  ^  So  far  as  wo  know,  tho  hoods— especially  that  of 
IHiritiiy  whoso  fiicc,  notwithstanding  its  loolc  of  anguish,  is  fuii  of 
manly  fire — arc  unsurpassed  for  emotional  expression  in  any  work 
of  ancient  fmintin*;.**  *  Tho  lar<^  Nile  mosaic  of  Ptilestrina,  rc|)ro- 
■(•iitin<;  an  K!iyptian  laihlscaiM*,  may  t)0  also  mentioned.  A  num1x*r 
of  liiiid:ica]icM  oil  (eHselhitod  pavcuu'nt  in  lludrian*s  villi  ut  Tivuli 
are  pre*Tvetl. 

*  WiflttmiHi  an«l  WoerBUiiii,  1 97 
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Scor.  T.— Lips  at  Rout. 
I  1.  Uhdbr  the  Empire  Rome  wora  a  Tory  diflbreot  appeAmnoe 
from  that  which  she  hod  pretonted  lo  t)ie  days  of  the  Republic. 
We  have  already  seen  tliat  ilie  priDcipate  of  Augustui  inaugtirated 
a  new  era  in  tlie  hifitory  of  her  architecture.  Numerous  splendid 
Imildiiigs  are  a  feature  of  Rome  in  the  imperial  ago.  Grid  and 
Martial  call  licr  "CSoltleQ  Rome.***  lUit  she  has  taken  upon 
hersi*lf  more  decidedly,  not  only  in  external  dignity,  but  also  in  (lie 
constitution  of  her  inhabitants,  the  character  of  a  capital  of  the 
world.  lIunilredH  of  races  met  within  licr  gates;  many  languages 
were  s]Niken  in  her  streets.  Rastcm  princes  and  tattooc<l  Kritons, 
rou'^li  IWians  and  grim  Buganibrinns,  Arabians  ami  Klhiopians, 
Tliracians  an<l  Kiirmatinns,  were  to  lie  encountered  in  the  Forum. 
Ila<lrian*s  frientl,  the  Sophist  I'olemon,  called  the  city  "a  com|icn- 
diuui  of  the  world.**  The  chief  portion  of  the  foreign  fiopulation 
were  Greeks.  "  I  cannot  bear  this  Orcck  city,**  says  a  s])cakcr  in  a 
Satire  of  Juvenal,t  but  he  goes  on  to  confess  that  tlie  (r reeks  are 
perhaps  not  the  worst  ftniturc.  There  was  also  a  large  multitude 
of  Syrians :  "  the  Syrian  Orontes  has  long  since  em^Hicd  itself  into 
theTil)er.*'t 

Miist  of  these  strangers  were  adventrrers  who  lived  by  their 
wits.  The  versatility  f»f  the  Greeks  was  proverbial,  and  the  men 
who  (locke«l  to  Rome  from  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  from  Asia  Minor 
and  the  islands,  were  ready  to  undertake  Any  employment  that 
was  requireil,  and  make  tliemsclvcs  useful  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  (leople  who  lived  in  the  Esquilinc,  the  "  West  End  **  t»f 
Rome.f  "The  starveling  Greek  knows  everything,  lie  is  a 
grammarian,  a  rhetorician  or  engineer,  a  |iaiuter  or  a  trainer,  an 
au}:ur  or  a  rope-dancer,  a  |)liysician  or  a  magician,  anything  you 
pU*aFc.  He  will  go  to  lieaven,  if  you  bid  him.**  |  These  Greek 
adventurers  were  ade^.ts  at  ingratiating  tliemselves  by  flattery,  and 
outran  the  nee<ly  Roman  com|«titors  in  the  race  for  the  favour  of 
the  great  Rome  was  the  great  hunting-field  for  adventurers  and 
knigJits  of  fortune. 

§  2.  A  large  {lorlion  of  this  foreign  population  were  slaves,  a 
cla<«s  which  formed  more  than  half  the  total  )iopulatk>n  of  Romc.^ 


•  4HI.I.  Art  Am.»  \\\.  113.  MtfrtUI,  li. 
&f.  3:  lllc.  ul4  KttiiM  RUAff  aiirea  vek«t 
ufim. 

f  Alt.,  III.  CU:  Nun  iMWiiMai  f«-nrr. 
(^Irit«*s  itMram  hHmih. 

X  IK  C3 :  l«Mi>rMoiu  S>Ttifl  In  Tiberim 
drflNKU  f  »ruiit«ii. 

4  Ifr..  71.    Tli«  iMHMf  uf  MirceiUM  was 


I/6..7S: 
Ortmnuticwi,  rhetor,  ipoaMCfc*.  pktur, 

•Hilton, 
AiiKur.  DclMrMuUtm,  oirtlkiw,    auffiMi 

trtuui*  novli 
UrtM-ulua  rMirteoK   to  oi4iim   IvMerlt 

IMI. 

^1  fM,MS  oia  uT  l.Mt,tSS  (MCurOtag 
tu  cakulaikw  vT  Marquudi) 
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Tlie  nnmber  of  ilaTct  in  all  the  hr^  towm  of  tbe  Empire  «iu 
enormoos.  The  price  was  clieaii.  A  yotittj;  male  ekre  of  good 
ctiaricter  coiiM  bo  bought  for  £20,  a  girl  of  tlx  yi-m  ulU  for  abuot 
£8.  Notwithstanding  the  feelings  of  liomanily  which  bi^n  to 
)«rvaile  society  in  tlie  second  ctiitury,  owing  i<irily  to  the  sfuxi^iu;; 
of  the  Stoic  doctrine  on  tlie  subject,  tlie  ooudition  ofslave*  wan  uficn 
▼cry  dei^omble.  This  was  c^jicciaUy  the  case  with  tlie  ininteoH 
gangs  which  SjicculatorR  employed  in  imluiitry  and  nianufactarr. 
Apulcius  gives  a  harrowing  dcFcription  of  sliives  working  in  a  mill. 
IliCHC  wretches,  imle  and  nlmost  naked,  wore  rings  on  their  feet ; 
tlicir  skin  wns  diticolourcd  ami  farrowed  with  the  Mock  marks  i*f 
the  laKh;  their  eyes  were  nearly  blind  from  smoke  aiwl  lUcam. 
The  condition  of  slaves  in  |irivate  fumilies,  ami  even  in  Miiall 
]Hivato  n'ffoMnhtt  was  com|)arativoly  exempt  from  Bnch  rigonrtL* 

f  3.  The  diKadvantagcs  and  dangers  of  life  at  Homo  arc  oflce 
enlarged  upon  by  Latin  writers.  lk)tli  Horace  and  Iliuy  the 
Younger  contrast  the  advantage  of  country  life  with  tlie  muicrics 
and  hanlships  of  the  capital.  Juvcn^il,  in  his  Thinl  Satire, 
represents  Umbricius  starting  for  Cunue  and  relating  tlie  aiuscs 
which  have  driven  him  from  Homo. 

To  begin  with,  tlio  outbreak  of  ofiidemics  was  a  constant 
occurrence  at  Rome.  Serious  {wstilences  broke  out  in  23  and 
22  D.C. ;  in  G5  a.u.  after  the  great  fire ;  in  VJ  A.u.  just  after  tlie 
enii>tion  of  Vesuvius.  On  the  last  oocasi^si,  10,000  deaths 
sometimes  occuircd  on  the  same  day.  The  most  virulent  of  all  was 
the  plague  in  tlie  reign  (»f  Marcus  Aureliun.  Fires  were  a  much 
more  frequent  cviLf  Moreover  living  was  very  dear  at  Jlunie 
compaml  with  the  munici|Kil  towns  of  Italy.  'Hie  yearly  rent  of  a 
garret  at  the  top  of  a  Iloman  ludgiiig-hoiise  woidd  have  purcliasi'd 
a  house  and  garden  at  Sora  or  Frusino.  {  Tlie  city  was  ouiisu(|neiitly 
full  of  poor  |)cople  (/tumilti)  in  straitened  cir\;uiiistances,  trying  to 
keep  up  apiicaranccs.  Men  who  made  a  great  sliow  wers  often 
ixmknipt.  § 

IScsides  this  great  drawback  of  dear  prices,  the  man  of  modest 
means  found  ever}'thing  adverse  to  comfort  and  tmnqnillity  in 
liome.  During  the  daytime,  the  ortlinary  tniflic  ma<le  tlie  strerts 
very  noixy,)  and  at  night  tliero  was  the  rumbling  of  the  vehidcs 

*  nut  nee  below,  ^  T.  .  Ttnehrai  nicMM  a  Jark  garrpt. 


t  See  Uluw,  ^  f . 

t  JuvcimI,  III.  mt 
Rl  iwU-H  avcUl  CIrceiidlMia  o|iCliiia  Sura: 
Aut  Fabraterias  donua   aiti   FrusliMie 

paratur, 
QuantI  nunc  Utukrat  oaiiBi  conducia  In 


^  Martial  (11.  67)  nuiitkiiia  a  daiHy 
lounRiiiK  altrtiK  llic  Sr|itJi,  aiid  MktwH  lifr 
a  l<Mii(  truly  (4*  (lc|ien(laiits  vtUt  Im*  i«4 
!«»  ihhI  IiU  riiiR  to  Kvt  (•  iwtctKP  ( If.  W.  \ 
the  |»ricp  uT  a  diimcr. 

I  SccSlartlal,xil.ftl. 
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wliich  wore  not  allowed  to  ]iaM  through  the  streets  by  day.  Sleep 
wan  tlie  luxury  or  the  rich.*  Even  walking  in  the  narrow,  crowded 
sirteta  was  a  disagreeable  and  dangerous  necessity  for  the  man  who 
WAS  not  rich  enough  to  afford  to  be  carried  at  his  ease  in  a  litter 
{!€€tica).  He  ran  the  risk  of  being  struck  in  the  side  by  pbnks  oC 
timber,  of  being  trodden  on  by  a  soldier's  hob-nailed  boots,  of  being 
crushed  to  death  under  a  waggon-lonAl  of  stone.  At  night  a  i)oor 
ni:ui  in  the  streets  was  exjiosed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers.  There  were 
f  ho  chances  of  being  struck  on  tlie  'head  by  things  thrown  out  of 
high  window^  and  there  was  the  iiosstbility  of  being  assailed  by 
thieves  or  bidden  to  stand  by  quarrelsome  bullicist  or  one  of  those 
Uinds  of  prufligate  youngs  men,  which  were  brought  into  fashion  by 
the  example  of  Nero.  Those  who  fell  into  their  hands  were  un- 
nicrel fully  beaten,  sometimes  (ossed  in  blankets.^ 

Even  the  rich  were  gUul  to  leave  their  huuses  on  the  Esquiline 
and  Cielianf  for  their  villas  on  the  Camixioian  coast  or  in  the 
Tus?an  hills.  Literary  men  are  never  tired  uf  contrasting  the 
]Ae:iHures  of  tlie  country  with  the  weariness  of  town  life. 
**  Country,  when  shall  I  see  you  V  **  cries  Horace,  **  and  be  restored 
io  my  Imok,  and  sleep,  and  pleasant  idleness  ?**)  IMiuy  and 
Juvenal  echo  the  same  cry. 

f  4.  Thus  im|ierlal  Itome  iiri'Sints  many  (lointa  of  comparison 
with  a  largo  modern  capital.  Wealth  there  had  the  same  advan- 
tages; there  were  the  same  vast  inequalities  in  its  distribution,  and 
the  same  glaring  contrasts  between  indigence  and  luxury.  Seneca 
wIki  was  **very  ricli,'*1|  was  said  to  liavo  amassed  300,000,000 
sesterces  tC2,100,000)  within  four  years.  I^he  fortune  of  the 
freednmn  Narcissus  was  400,000,000  (£3,200,000).  One  of  the 
favourite  extravagances,  not  only  of  the  wealthy  but  of  men  of 
moderate  incf»me,  was  the  |)ussession  of  a  number  of  houses  and  villas 
in  dllTerent  places.  Cicero  and  the  younger  Tliny,  for  example, 
kept  up  several  country  houses.  In  regard  to  luxury  of  living  the 
fashion  set  by  the  court  exercibcd  doubtless  considerable  induence, 
and  it  is  expresiily  stated  by  I'ocitus  that  a  great  change  for  the 
bi*tler  took  place  after  tlie  death  of  Nero.  To  illustrate  the 
extravagance  of  the  earlier  iierio<1,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Seneca 
fiossessed  five  hunda'd  tables  with  ivory  feet,  and  that  at  a  dinner 
given  in  winter  to  Nero,  more  than  four  million  sesterces  (£32,000) 

jMvetMl.  III.  S3S :  MagnU  t»pltMU  Oor-  ,  •ffaliuii  Nero)  w«s  m  tbe  Olian.    Cp, 


mitur  In  urbe. 

f  Javcual,  III.  3(19 1  Ta  |>ul(»«%  tgo 
ra|Hilo  Untam. 

i  'riiin  «••  caIIciI  tagmtio. 

f  IV  bfrtiM*  uT  th«  «(«Uli/  latcraiiiM 
(•Im»  |Mrli»linl  III  Uie  c«iii»i4r««y  vf  I*Im 
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Ihiiu  per  lluilcia  te  puleHtlorum 
Kodatrix  tusm  venllUt  vaguiuqa* 
Maiur  CrIItu  H  ulnor  fatlgaot. 
R  .Sal..  11.  S.  —, 
%  JuvriuJ.  s.  n  I  pnNUvltls. 
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wcrt  spent  on  roiet.  A  goumuuid  named  Apiotiii,  who  lired  in 
the  tinio  of  Angiwtuf  »uJ  Tihcriim,  hccomo  proverbial  lor  the 
plcaaurott  of  tlu»  table.  lUit  although  Vctfpa«ian*a  inodente  exani|4e 
Boems  to  have  brought  about  a  rcacltoii,  and  the  EiiificrorB  of  the 
locond  century  were  Kiiuplo  in  tlicir  way  of  living,  tlie  age  ef 
Juvenal  Msema  to  have  had  many  a  rival  of  Aiiiciust.*  In  a  letter 
to  hia  friend  Poraicua,  inviting  him  to  a  dinner  of  8im|ilo  (are— 
Hiiggcttcd  porha|w  by  the  invitation  of  Homco  to  Tuninatu«t~ 
Juvenal  satirissca  the  extravagant  dinners  of  the  rkh^  tLura 
vehemently  tlian  Horace. f 

i  5.  Under  the  Empire  the  rLhOion  of  iiatron  and  client  still 
played  a  [Kirt  in  llomau  life,  but  clients  liad  no  longer  the  same 
|ii»litical  iui|x>rtance  for  the  intron  as  under  the  ItcpuUic,  and 
coiisetiucntly  their  morning  visits  were  Icsa  wekome.  II10  haMt 
of  receiving  retainers,  however,  was  kei>t  up  by  the  wealthy ;  but 
the  iiatron,  instcail  of  occasionally  asking  the  client  to  a"nglit 
dinner*'  (cena  rec(a),  as  it  was  called,  uiied  to  give  him  at  the 
morning  reception  |  a  dole  of  food,  which  he  carried  away  in  a  small 
l«iHket,  ijHfTlula,  whence  the  dole  itself  was  called  n^rorttiia.^  The 
next  step  was  to  convert  the  gift  in  kind  into  a  gift  in  mmicy ;  and 
the  amount  fixed  by  custom  was  100  qtiadrantcs.  IXNiiitian  made 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  practice  of  the  ana  i*tc/a,*^  but  did 
not  succeed  in  intruduciug  it  jiermanetitly.  If  wo  can  tru«t  the 
satirist  Juvenal,  many  i^rsons  of  low  degree  su|iported  themsdvci 
entirely  on  the  doles  of  ^latrons,  and  even  men  of  high  positksi 
did  not  diiidain  to  accept  the  »poriulu, 

$  0.  The  (loor  client  was  glad  to  buy  hiK  (latrou's  hoa|jitality  by 
all  arts  and  kinds  of  flattery  and  obtie<juiousucas;  bat  in  tl»c  rule 
of  the  iNira-sitc,  the  Honian  was  generally  less  successful  tluin  tlie 
more  vcrsiitile  Greek.  Juvenal  has  given  us  a  vivid,  and  douUlnM 
heighteneil,  picture  of  the  life  uf  the  needy  {lanuiite,  who  was  m  hii 
day  as  nuirked  a  feature  of  im|ierial  Home  as,  in  Menander*!*  day, 
of  republican  Athens.  Trebius,  in  order  to  fill  ocui.>i*iii«lly  a 
vacant  place  at  the  table  of  his  rich  jiatron,  Virrt»,  lian  to  l>reak  his 
sleep  before  dawn  and  ex|iosu  hiniKclf  to  the  cold  night  mr,  in  urdcr 

*  JuvvimI,  iv.  Ti:  .  hliuiuc  |i«rvft  me^< turUa-  ra|4rfkLi Ii^Ia 

MulU  vkkiuiM  I  Tbe  rcctiilkiii^  wrn-  aUaj*  attrwlnl  Im 

Qmo  mUm  ei  frugi  nun  fciH  Ai*ldiu.      |  fUll  drcM-lu  tlir  lapa. 
t  A>i«l.,  i.   •  {Ufimning:   SI    |iuivt 
ArdiUcU  cuQviv*  recuiabera  kcU»). 
t  Sat,,  xl. 
i  In  /tol.,  U.  t. 
R  JhvciuI,   L    Wi   SfmrtiiU, 


Kane  ^poH^a  prlao 


MNrtUI.  Ui.  T.  1:  Otil«m  mU^RI 
lam  valete  quaJr^itc*.  ft:  rrfbMi|wrU 
■purtula*  n^w-Mcruut.  HI.  30.  I :  S|wrl«U 
iiulU  «l«tnr;  Kralte  cunviva  rn^iMiM* 
(wUcre  Martial  |HitH  It  ••  If  altrtt«lanc«  al 
ainiier  wcra  iiait  vf  Uk  cU»t*a  acrrkca 
fur  wblcU  be  iImmiM  be  |iaU). 
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to  attcml  Ml  early  moming  reception  and  present  himself  to  the  patron 
licfuro  liis  rivals.  For  two  months,  pcrliaps,  he  goes  without  an 
invitation;  at  length  he  receives  one.  At  the  dinner,  for  which 
lie  |ia>-M  so  dear,  he  gets  the  worst  wine  whik)  his  host  drinks  choice 
Scline.*  The  cup  of  Yirro  is  jewelled,  that  of  Trebius  is  of  cracked 
;!lawi;  or  if  he  tuo  has  a  jewelled  one  placed  licforo  him,  a  slave 
Ktamls  l»y  to  see  that  he  does  not  steal  it.  The  ]iatron  and  his 
dc|«iHlant  do  not  even  drink  the  same  water.  Trobius  has  to  eat  a 
pii'ce  of  mouKly  black  bread,  and  if  he  ventures  to  help  himself 
frnm  Virru*s  lucif,  the  slave  makes  him  restore  it.  Yirro  eats  lolmter 
Hlewc«l  with  oil  of  Veunfrum,  choice  truillcs,  and  fruit ;  Trebius  a 
4*«iiiinion  crab,  dresseil  with  lam|M>il,  wretched  fungi,  and  rotten 
Apples.  Ihit  it  is  not  fnmi  stinginess  that  Yirro  treats  the  iiarasite 
thus;  no,  he  is  licnt  on  mortifying  him.t  **  You  think  you  are  a 
free  giKKt ;  he  knows  that  you  are  the  slave  of  the  savour  of  his 

kitchen.**  t 

Hut  the  satirist  also  complains  that  patrons  are  less  generous 
than  they  usctl  to  be.  Among  the  Yirros  of  his  day  there  are  none 
who  liestow  such  generous  ]»resents  on  their  modest  friends  as 
SeiRfa  or  Tiso  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Years  later,  Lucian  draws  a 
Kihiilar  picture  of  the  ]iaraMito  Nigriims. 

§  7.  It  would  lie  a  mistake  to  draw  any  conclusi«»n8  as  to  the 
ni«»rulity  of  Ituman  s<iciety  from  the  stories  which  are  tuld  by 
ancient  writers  of  the.  prodigncy  of  Rm|)cn»rs  like  Gains  or  Neru 
or  fn>m  the  licentitHiMiiess  of  Mi^Ksaliiui.  'J*liis  occ'asional  wicked- 
ness in  high  |»laces  might  have  liccn  omifvitible  with  an  avorage 
Htaiidar«l  of  m«*rnlity  among  the  mass  of  the  senators,  the  knight**, 
ami  the  |ioople.  We  must  ti\m  lieware  of  taking  t<x>  literally,  or 
applying  t«Ni  genendly,  the  heightened  pictures  of  Juvenal.  He 
devotes  liin  longest  satire  to  a  descrijition  of  the  depravity  of  the 
women  of  his  day ;  but  most  of  the  follies  which  ho  lashes  are 
coimnon  to  all  ages.  He  dci^crilics  the  women  who  fall  in  love 
with  actors  and  gladiators,  hariKplayers  and  flute-players;  those 
who  affect  Greek  and  ]>rofess  to  be  (|uite  ignorant  of  J^tin;  §  thtisc 
who  tyrannir^  <iver  weak  husbands,  aiul  those  who  have  eight 
hiirtliands  in  five  years.  He  satirixes  their  love  of  fmery,  their  love 
of  got(Hi|i|  aiMl  their  )>ridu  of  birth.|      Ho  ridicules  the  literary  matron 

t  /».,  161. 

^  JttvciMl,  vl.  1ST:  Omul* Gru'Cf . 

n  Jttv.»  vl.  1S1 : 
Malu  Vcnusiiuiu  qium  tr,  CbmelU  maUifl 
OnHvlmruin.  •!  cum  mainiUi  virtuUtHM 

iifKm 
UraiNlc  iMi|ierdll«m  vi  nmorrat  Ui  drif 


•  Cp.  Martld,  Hi.  SO.  S : 
Cur  ulnr  te  cfivs  cum  locum,  iNniUce, 


H|«irtNU  quml  Hon  cat   |ir<Nril(   •duuttii 
klrm. 
t  llijc  Mfdi  n(  <lui««f  ( OMD  quA  ounu;* 


gult  mrllur  plumile  guu  f  (Jur ,  v. 
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w)kh  when  ihe  goes  out  to  dine»  inititutet  oomparltooft  betwcm 
Virgil  and  llunier;  all  the  pliilulogiflis  and  rlieturicians  are  hitslicd 
by  her  chatter,  which  is  like  the  noiiio  of  bosiiui  and  belk.  *  Mm- 
Balina  is  intruluced  as  a  tyiio  of  feinak  liccnCiousnoss;  and  Ili|t«*« 
the  wife  of  Veietito,  who  el4>|iod  to  K$;ypt  in  tlie  ctHii|<uiy  t4 
Sergiiis,  an  ugly  «;ladiator,  is  mentioned  as  an  instancu  tif  viil*:ar 
IMisHion  in  iM»1>1o  dunies  for  iiicii  of  nicau  cnDin^.  Of  all  iIm- 
follii'H  of  lloiiitin  liulies,  that  which  we  can  leoMt  untUfwtaiid  im  ih<- 
(irnctice  of  the  gladiators  art.  Woniun  of  the  hiwmt  cltbM  iifiiw 
ai*i)eared  in  the  aa*nn,  and  no  one  tlioii^ht  nnylhing  nf  it;  ImiI 
ImlicM  of  hij;h  family,  lM>th  under  Nen>  ami  umler  ]K«iiiiibii» 
dreiwed  as  gladiators,  with  helmets  and  greaves,  and  f<4ight  in  tin 
aiii|»hitheatre.  This  si*aiHlalixed  Juvenal,  Init  Martial  M|ieakH  iif  it 
witli  an  approving  smile. 

The  sujierstition  of  women  is  ridiculod  hy  Juvenal,  wliodeaerilies 
them  as  ready  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  every  orieiitil  iniiMrtur. 
Priests  of  Isis,  Jewish  hags,  ClialdoMin  astnJogem,  lianis|Hce!f  fn^ii 
the  east,  arc  all  consultcil  and  believed.  The  cnielty  of  lailiea  to 
their  slaves  is  ix>rtraycd  vividly.  If  they  get  up  in  a  crow  teni|cr, 
their  maids  and  tiro-men  (cosme(x)  are  floggciU  S(»mc,  lie  say*, 
)iny  so  much  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  |nihltc  torturers,  in  unU-r 
to  imnisli  their  slaves.! 

Juvenal  seeks  fur  the  causes  of  the  degeneracy  of  morals, 
ami  indicates  three :  J  (1)  the  evihi  of  a  long  pcriml  uf  ]icaic«, 
which  imliices  idleness  and  luxury;  (2)  the  great  increasiu  «<( 
wealth,  which  produces  the  same  effects;  ami  (3)  tlie  influx  of 
ft»reign  nations,  who  brought  with  them  i  (Teminacy  aii«l  delnuelicfy. 
"  Since  lt«jmau  |»overty  doittrted,**  he  says,  "  every  lust  is  in  our 
midst.**  There  can  1»e  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  chief  caum 
of  the  diflTercnce  l)etween  Home  in  the  thirtl  century  n.c.  aihl 
Home  in  the  first  century  a.d.  The  close  c<»nncction  Itelnivn  tlic 
three  causes  assigned  is  e violent. 


•  Jav..  vi.441: 
TU  parlter  fielvM,  lot  tlnilnntlmU  dlctM 
l*ttlMri. 

t  JttvcMl'M  pictaro  of  the  girl  VttcM, 
wbu  luM  her  Urm  torn  hy  brr  miKtrciM, 
Mid  l«  tieat«n  with  s  ImltVlilJe  whip, 
hvcmiuic  hIk?  Iwik  u»i  arrMiKnl  wk  curl  wf 
Uic  Idily'i  hair  lo  her  likhiK  (vi.  491).  \n 
biftno  uct  by  MartUl's  well-known  r|>U 
Snun  (11.  €6)  on  lalagc.  wlio  for  Uic  name 
r««Miu— «  ringlil  Innvcun-ly  fwtkiwil  by  a 
halr«i»in  luul  fallr n  from  Itn  |>lacc>-€ruflly 
laslu^  her  maid  riccuaa :  Kl  ccckllt  sasvla 
Ida  riccnaa  luoills  (l*alintr:  vulg.coinlM). 

I  vl.  293 : 


None  patinur  Icmfftt  pacts  main ;  merk* 

arnila 
LuxurU   IncubuU   vlctttiiif|iM   MlHnilv 

orbi'm. 
Nullum  crlnKti  alM«t  f«rinw«^«e  inMtiiK 

vx  quo 
fayperlas  tiumnmm  petit :  bloc  OuxM  mi 

islOM 

Ki  ittfharis  ruHm,   liloc   H    HkUm  H 

MiUtut 
Ai<iue  curonatuai  #t  pelaiaB^  bi^Mub^ 

qii«  Tarculuni. 
I'rlnui  percgrliKM  oU«ocm  |mc«iiU  smc* 
intullU 
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f  8.  RonooM  AKD  RDUCATfOK.-*At  Rome  educatkm  wm  not 
.  eompiiUory,  but  It  wiu  genoral.  The  fceii  at  tho  clonH>ntAry 
aehoolfl  .  wore  low,  not  more  than  15<.  a  year.  Under  tlie 
Riiipire  men  of  tlie  higbettt  rank  sent  their  children  to  public 
Hclioolg;  mombeni  of  the  imperial  family,  however,  were  always 
taii};ht  at  Ikome.  Hie  elementary  achool  of  the  HHercUcr^  or  ludi 
mayiiitr,  must  be  diKtinguiHlicil  from  the  ailvanced  HchoolA  of  the 
ynimnuiticut  and  the  rheiai\  The  nchools  seem  to  have  been  held 
in  fiorticoes  oix^ning  on  the  Ktrcct,  *  and  the  noiso  of  the  classes  wat 
often  a  nuiKanco  to  the  ncigh1ir»uni.  Martial  asHignii  the  din  of  a 
Hchiiul  near  his  h Minings  f  as  one  of  tho  causes  which  drive  him  to 
aoek  rest  at  his  Nomentano  villa.  Cliildrcn  l)cgan  to  attund  schoi»l 
at  aliout  se\H!n  years  old,  and  buys  ami  girls  were  taught  together.) 
The  schmtl  year  licgan  on  the  24lh  of  March,  tho  day  following 
the  Fivc-diiy  festival  of  Minerva,  called  Quhiquatnis,i  and  the 
new  iHipil  then  |iaid  his  first  fee,  which  was  called  Mincrmle, 
These  five  days  in  March  an«l  the  week  of  the  Saturnalia  in 
Dccemlier  were  the  only  school  vacations;  but  the  Nundinn  were 
always  fa>e  days.  School  liegan  beft»ro  dawn;  tiio  boys  uscil  to 
bring  their  own  lamps.|  Tlicre  wa^  an  interval  for  breakfast 
(jtraudium).  Children  were  accompanied  to  school  by  a  servant 
called  the  jwtliffOffMt^  who  had  control  over  them  and  jwrobably 
8U|ierintendcd  the  pre|iaratiun  of  their  lessons.  Another  slave,  tho 
capmriuBf  carried  tho  liooks.  **  The  discipline  both  of  tho  litierator 
ami  of  tho  grayimatieui  was  strkt ;  wo  hear  much  of  the  school- 
master's **  fomle.**  tt  Orbilius,  tho  schoolmaster  who  taught  Horace, 
was  famous  fur  his  severity.  |t 

On  leaving  the  liitenUor,  children  who  were  destined  to  Imvo  a 
higher  education  cotdd  go  to  the  i/ivimm^^'c/rs,  who  gave  instruction 
in  the  recitation  and  interpretation  of  tho  Greek  ami  Latin  poets. 
Acquaintance  with  Ureek  1)egan  at  an  early  age,  ami  we  rcail  of  a 


•  Th*  urbnolromn  U  spoken  of  an  prr' 
§mla  iiimI  portictn, 

t  xil.  67.  4:  NffViiit  vlUm 
l.utll  DUKixtrl  maiH*. 

t  M«rt..lx.  6H: 

LtKll  Mvlcfftta  m«f{UI«r, 

iNvhiim  ittn-rU  vlrgliilliuii4|ue  capnt. 
Cp.  \ili.  3.  15. 

4  Jnvf^al,  X.  1141 
KMnliun  m   r«Nuiin   DftnMthenb  ant 

CU*iTuuU 
Inrlfili    o|ilare    rt    t(HU  qnliM|uttrtbiis 

n  JuvdMl,  Til.  sn:  Mnllif  qnod  noctla 
all  hora  Mdlatlt  339:  Tutkkiii  olfKliae 
Ittveniat. 


MartlaMx.  C4.3: 
Numliiiii  crIrttaU  nipera  kllentia  fpilll : 

Murnittrc  Um  wi>vo  TerbiritwiM|uc  tonaa. 

^  Often  rallcU  cwifot.  lluraci^,  fktt., 
1. 1.  PC:  IfMe  niilil  cnttoi  InromipUmimoa 
tunnM  ilreum  doctvrra  ailerat  (of  lila 
fallHY).  JuvriuU  vll.  3H:  IHirlpull 
cuAi«ta. 

**  Juvmal.  X.  117:  Cualoa  aBgnaUn 
remula  ca|M«>. 

ft  Juv.,  I.  It:  El  not  crRo  manti« 
fcruUe  MiMuxliuna. .  Vartlal  (x.  €3,  IS: 
FcruUrquo  trUlM  aceplra  p«>«laf(iisiirttm) 
aifnlluiia  fvrulM  at  used  hy  Uie  fie'la* 

:t  Horace,  Epitt.,  II.  I.  7dt  plagoMiiD. 
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Qreek  mM  being  kept  to  exordie  yoitng  chiklren  in  tenting  tbe 
language!  Juit  as  Rnglisli  chiltlixm  haye  French  and  Gennan 
nursery-goTeraetMe.*  Qreat  ttreas  wot  latil  on  the  art  of  trlocutimi. 
The  master  used  to  read  paHmigcs  aIoihI  and  the  i)ii|>ilfl  iMvd  to 
repeat  them  after  him  ami  iH-actiso  tlie  right  emphayi^f  Thr 
meaning  was  explaineil  in  great  detail.  Of  Greek  pietis  H<>inert 
an«l  Mcnander  were  the  favourites.  Statius  gives  a  lint  of  tb««v 
who  wore  read  at  his  father's  school  in  Naple^lf  It  iiicla<lcs 
llcniod  and  Pintlar,  Alcnian,  Stesichoriis  and  SapjihA,  Sijilintfi 
Callimachus  and  L3'cophrun.    Of  Liter  |Nictii,  Virgil,  Horace  |  anil 


School  Flogging. 


Lucan  were  the  most  popular  in  the  first  century.  Statins 
to  have  been  read  at  schools  in  his  own  lifetime.  ^  In  the  i 
century  the  school  course  was  aftectetl  by  the  reaction  in  taste,  ami 
early  writers  were  Introduced,  such  as  Knniun  ami  Plaetua. 
Music  and  geometry  also  came  into  the  **  encyclic  ciliicatiuii* 
which  wi\s  preliminary  to  the  study  of  rhetoric.**  At  the  ncbouU 
of  the  rhetoricians,  jiruse  authors  were  stuilied  instead  of  tlie  iiort«, 
ami  the  art  of  i>roso  com]X)sitinn  nml  tleclnmation  was  |»ractiM^L 

•  Tsrlttm.  hM.  lie  Or.,  n. 

t  QuInUlUn,  1.  6.  II:   Auctorcf  quott 

IIor>U!i*,  Kpitl.^U  IS.  13 1 
Ut  piierttiu  •n'Vii  creilaa  dietata  m«gli4rn 
itettJtre. 

X  llurace  leamcd  Homer.     Xpist,,  II. 
.J.  43: 
Kuin«  nntrirl  mllil  contlKit  iitqiM  doctfi 
Intuit  ( JralU  quantum  n<iruii«H  AHiilk^A. 

^  In   tlio   A>(mliNM    un   liU    fkllicr. 
Sit 9.,  V.  3.  1(0  f/7. 

g  J«vcnal,Tll.  326: 


CUUI  1*4 U<i  il*<«4i4'  9f>rM 

PlacvM  ci  lMrcn*(  nlgru  fullio'  M«n«L 

lltirace  liwknl  runranl  lu  tkb  liMr  U» 
Keir.    />M>/.,  I.  30.  17  : 
IIilC  qtt#M|UC  to  uuiiict  til  |Hirr«  <l<i*f 

U«ironteni 
Orvo|ici  extroiuU  lu  viria  lollai  •mNtw 

^[   Thrl^utl,  Xil.  MiSt 
ItaU  luni  ktiMlIu  dl^l  meMuniqw  l« 

vcntUM. 

*•  guintlllan  «t  i\m  \t^mniim  of  U* 
InstilHtio  frivM  an  accMiint  «/  tbo  mkct** 
Buy  prrliniliiarjr  nludit^. 
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**Do  you  tMcb  to  clcolalm?**  was  *  way  of  asking  ^Ara  you  a 
rlieturician?***  Tko  claMoa  wore  very  large.t  TIm  lecturer  lat 
Oil  a  hijih  chair  (euiheilra\  and  the  |)upilif  i^t  on  beneliee  (m^teZ/ta) 
or  KtuoiL  The  auUjecUi  of  tlie  deckiiimtiooB  freciuently  turned  on 
liiNtorical  qucKtionti,  Hiich  ax,  "  Should  Hannibal  have  marched  on 
Jfioiiie  after  his  victory  at  Caoiuu?**  or  ^Advice  to  Sulla  to 
aUlicati%**|  Such  dcclauiatioiiii  were  called  suoMon'm,  and  are 
«U]ithi«;uiiihcd  froiu  the  eoitit'oiHu'Bim,  which  handled  legal  questions. 
Juvenal  salirixi^s  the  tedious  HameucfiS  of  the  suhjects  (lit^ciiMseil  in 
lh('N<i  ettsnys.  $  Tliu  |Arenti  usctl  to  coiue  on  siiet-ial  days  to 
hear  their  nuiA  deelaini.l 


SwT.  If.— HouaKS. 

f  iK  Tlio  liouacs  In  Route  were  of  two  kiiHls,  domun  ami  tiisti/jr. 
Hie  tioinus  was  a  |»rivale  house,  genenilly  iidiabitcd  by  one  family, 
ainl  of  not  more  than  one  storey  above  the  ground  floor,  'i'ho 
inM^u  was  a  bidlding  of  throe  or  four  storeys,  1^  let  out  In  flats 
or  rooms,  and  inhabited  by  peoi>le  of  small  means.  The  imufa  was 
mt  callc«i  because  it  was  detacl>e«l,  and  stood,  like  an  island, 
flurruuiHlc<l  by  streets.  'i1io  ground  floor  was  generally  let  out  in 
HliofM.  The  garn*U  of  the  fourth  floor  were  called  eenaeula,**  The 
u|»|ier  storeys  liad  windows,  ft  An<l  sometimes  balconies,  fro  mwhkih 
lico|»le  coidd  shake  hamls  across  the  narrow  streets,  and  sometimes 
the  hi;;her  storeys  |in»jected  over  the  lower,  'lliese  houses  were 
often  cliea|ily  and  botlly  built  by  sjieculatoni.  They  were  generally 
uf  wood,  ami  they  were  constantly  either  tumbling  ^  or  being  burnt 
duwn.K  Augustus  made  some  attem]it  to  remedy  these  evihi,  ami 
lixed  a  limit  for  thi)  height  of  houses;  but  Nero  was  the  great 
reformer,     lie  ordained  that  the  outer  walls  should  be  Imilt  of 


*  Juvfitftl,  vli.  IM:  U-cLimAro  dvcft? 

f  Ih.,  I  SI :  tlun^ht  nuincniM. 

I  Ih^  IM,  Aiiti  X.  IC«: 
I  tIpinoiiM  pt  M-vM  4-iirrp  per  AI|im 
Vi  |MirrU  |>Im'cm  el  UcclaiiMtlu  fUui. 

L  It: 
CuiMaiittn  Ofdliiiiw  SulU*,   iHlvatiw  al 

•Uum 
llurNiirri. 

f  JuvcimI,  vII.  I  S3  aiq, 
ISI :  IMklit  nihpni* cr«iiil»  rvfrllU ma* 

I  /fc..  IM:  Ul  U4liiM  niinn  |Nilcr 
ftUtlUt. 

%  JnvHwI.  .«f/..  III.  IM:  TalNilsto 
lli*i  l«ni  l4-nU  AinMNt. 

MaHIaI.  I.  117.  7:  Hi«ll«  haWto  irlbM. 
•rJalU*. 


••  il.«ice,  Kpttt,.  L  I.  iti:  QuU 
ruu|ier?  ride;  MuUt rciMctiU. 

Juvetuil,  X.  18:  lUnu*  vciilt  in  ctiiAriiU 
iull<«;  lii.  201:  UltimiM  *nlcbll  qucMi 
t<KiiUi  MuU  tuHiir  •  pluvlA. 

ft  One  «'f  iIm  ikuiRrra  ciT  flM  ntrpHs 
uf  ituOM  lit  nif(ltl  WAS  tlie  ciMnoe  uT  l«*ifig 
kit  by  tliinKN  Ihruwn  out  of  ilie  wimluwH. 
JuviiwUiil.  376{  Adcu  tot  TaU  qnu  ilU 

Nocte   pAtmt   vlgllea  tc   |»nKefettnt« 
rcii««trft>. 

tt  lb,,  ill.  193: 
N«M  urlM^ra  colimiiA  Itnnl  tililclne  fUltAm 
Mahm  |iAite  Mil:    uaui   tic   lAbcnlllNia 

olMtAt 

VillcttArt,  xHtf\%  riMMiCMii  tpxit  blAlwa, 
.ScciirM  |iettilciiii>  lubi-t  dunuire  ruiiia. 
^;/6..  If7#^.        ^  , 
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lieperiDO  ttoiie»  and  iniroduood  other  impro? ementa.    li  ha 

been  tuggctted  tliat  be  cauial  tlio  groat  amflagraUon  in  onlcr  to 

bo  able  to  carry  out  his  rofonua. 

Ill  the  d<mu$t  Uie  dwelling  of  the  rich  man,  moat  of  tbo  f%Mmm 
were  on  the  ground  floor.  Tlie  two  moHt  important  ruuma  were 
the  atrium^  which  was  tho  original  nucleus  uf  tlie  lioiise,  aiid  ihm 
perhtyUum,  both  oixn  to  the  sk}'.  Tho  hearth,  \n»H\e  whidi  tlie 
huu:{ehold  gols  wero  kept,  wuh  in  the  atrium^  wliero  tdau  wcrv 
arrnngod  tho  aiiovstral  imnges  (imagir,e%),*  The  H|ttc«  ex|v(«?d 
to  tlio  rain  in  tlio  centre  of  tho  atrimu  wan  calloil  tlie  imjJttiHmm. 
and  in  it  was  a  uiarblo  fuuutain.  Tlut  jten^tylinm  had  likewim  a 
ftMnilain  in  tho  centre ;  tho  o|ien  f<|<ice  in  tho  middle  was  plAnfcil 
with  Hhrub.H  ninl  lloweni  and  surruuiHlcd  by  culumnn.  Tlio  dining 
rooniK,  Mlting-roonitt,  wilhdrawing-rtKinis,  1ie«l-nxHiui  aiul  kil«'liciiii 
oiieiied  out  fruin  tho  pet-intyUum^  which  was  kept  aa  a  aort  ttf 
private  court,  white  the  ali'inm  was  usetl  as  a  receptioii-ruoUL 

The  floors  on  tho  ground-fl<ior  wero  gener.illy  of  st^aie  or 
•*  iiavement,**  t  that  is,  pieces  of  stone  ami  brick  Ix-nten  tlowii  tu  a 
smooth  surface ;  in  the  upiicr  8tore3's  the  floors  were  of  wuml  ur 
concrete.  Tho  walls  were  usually  decorated  with  paintinpi  cm  a 
l>rc|iarcd  white  ground;  but  wealthy  and  fasliionaUo  iicu(Jo  ai 
Uonie  used  to  lino  their  walls  with  marble  slalis,  or  mlorn  them 
with  mosaics  of  brilliant  colours.  Ceilings  wore  onianicutcil  witli 
|iaintings  or  relief  in  stucco  work.  Sometimes  they  were  divklal 
into  small  sunken  ixinols  resembling  lakes  (whence  the  iianio 
ibcunar).  %  There  were  windows  in  the  up|ier  Ktorey  louking  Iwlli 
into  the  street  and  into  the  inner  court ;  but  the  gronnd-lkior  romus 
were  chiefly  lit  from  the  atnuin  and  iterUtyUunu  There  f«enia  to 
lx>  littlo  doubt  that  glass  and  other  tranB]ian*nt  snljstances  wcrs 
used  in  the  windows.  'ITio  roonis  were  hetitetl  by  braxiers  or  by 
\A\¥SA  of  hot  air. 

§  10.  Of  tho  imperial  polaa's,  we  know  most  alioiit  tho  Flavian 
|ialaco  of  Domitian,  of  which  there  are  considerable  remains  on  Uie 
Palatine.  It  was  not  a  comiiaratively  motlest  dwilling-plaw,  like 
the  house  of  Augustus,  but  consisted  of  a  numlier  of  stately  n-mts 
ftrt-  i»ublic  purposes.  "  At  one  entl  is  a  very  Kplendid  tliitHie-ix^u 
with  a  lararinm  or  imjxrial  chai)el  on  one  side,  and  a  hasHiai  lor 


•  Juvenal,  vlll.  19:  Tot*  licet  veteres 
rxonioiit  umllqiio  cenc  atria. 

Mnrtial.  Iv.  40. 1 :  Atria  riMinum  ata- 
fi«nt  cum  ktcniniale  toio. 

t  Juvenal, xlv. CO:  Vi-rreparlmcntum, 
nltkbH  <  KteiHle  culuiuna'*. 

TIm*  fl<iur  waa  called  orOit.  /b.,  xl.  ItS : 
l^il  laccdHMnonlum   pytltniale   lubrfcat 


where  fMndaemcmimm  vnrmm  that   Ikt 
fliior  was  of  iiMrl*li>  fruni  >l«fuut  TifoanM. 
Cii.  Tibullun.  111.  3.  IC:  MaiOHinnuM^w 
Mum. 
t  llurace.  OiK  II.  IH.  ii 

Non  ebur  neiine  auirim 

M(*a  reiiklcl  iu  ilmnu  lacuiur. 

Juveiial,  I.  M:  Hm-tna  apcttare  I 


iif\iotn,  I  (pcriia|ia  U>  admire  Uie  dcowraikio). 
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JtulidAl  bitsinea  on  tbo  oth«r«  At  the  other  end  of  the  peristyle 
i«  the  iridiniumt  for  state  banquets;  snd  beyond  it  a  series  of 
sutoly  halls,  which  may  possibly  be  libraries,  and  an  Aeademia 
(or  recitations  and  other  literary  fiurposes.  A  sort  of  nymphioam, 
a  room  containin*;  a  foiintiiin,  with  flowers,  plants,  and  statues  of 
nymphs  and  riyer-gods,  was  placed  at  one  side  of  the  triclinium,  if 
not  on  lioth,  so  that  the  murmur  and  coolness  of  the  water,  and  the 
Booiit  of  the  flowers  might  refresh  the  winc-hcatcd  guesti.  The 
whole  of  this  magnificent  palace  was  adorned  with  the  greatest 
richness,  both  of  denign  ami  materials,  with  floors,  walMinings, 
am)  columns  of  oriental  marbles,  ala1)astcr,  and  red  and  green 
fiorphyry.  Kven  the  rows  of  colossal  statues,  which  decorated  the 
throiie-rooni,  were  mnile  of  the  very  refractory  basalts  and  porphyry 
from  the  quarries  of  Kgypt,  at  a  cost  of  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  labour.  Remains  of  these  were  found  early  in  the  lost 
century.  I1ie  iKMitiou  of  the  Flavian  {lalace  is  very  remarkable : 
it  is  built  on  an  immense  artificial  platform,  wliidi  bridges  over  a 
deep  valley  or  dei>ression  in  the  summit  of  the  Palatine.*** 

f  11.  The  Roman  vilki,  or  country-houso  of  the  rich,  was 
generally  sitiuitcd  on  the  seashore  or  among  the  hills,  for  the  sake 
of  coolness.  'i*he  Laurentine  villa  of  Pliny  overlooked  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  "  It  consisted  of  numerous  rooms  of  various  forms 
ami  dimensions,  ami  designed  for  varioiui  uses,  united  by  open 
galleries.  Most  o'f  these  chambers  commanded,  as  may  bo 
supposed,  a  sea-view  and  enjoyed  nearly  a  southern  as^icct.  Some 
were  circular,  and  looked  forth  in  all  directions;  others  semi* 
circular,  and  screened  oidy  from  the  north ;  others,  again,  excluded 
the  prospect  of  the  water,  and  almost  its  noises ;  some  faced  west, 
some  east,  to  be  used  at  different  seasons,  or  even  diflcrent  times  of 
the  day.  Behind  this  long  line  of  building,  the  outwaid  appearance 
of  which  is  nowhere  indicated  [by  Pliny  in  his  description  of  it] 
Init  which  seems  in  no  part  to  have  risen  above  the  groimd-floor,. 
biy  gardens,  terraces,  and  covered  ways  for  walking  abd  rkling ; 
tfnd  among  these  were  placed,  also,  some  detadiod  a|iartments, 
such  M  we  might  call  summer-houses ;  while  still  farther  in  the 
roar,  rose  the  primeval  pine-woods  of  the  Latian  coast,  which 
siipplicil  the  baths  with  fuel,  and  formed  a  chief  recommendation 
of  the. locality.**  Pliny's  villa  among  the  Tuscan  hills,  seems  to 
have  been  still  more  extensive.  He  describes  in  a  letter  "the 
silvan  beauties  of  the  si)ot,  the  wide  rango  of  plain  and 
meadow  stretching  before  it  to  the  Tiber,  tlie  slope  of  leafy  hills 
on  the  skirt  of  which  it  lay,  the  massy  amphithcatro  of  the 
A|iennines  Itehind  it**  *'  It  is  approached  by  a  long  ix>rtioo, 
*  OMiwuarf  of  Ontk  mni  limmM  AniiquiiUi,  Art.  ••pomiM."  « 
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kmding  to  an  atriam  or  eentral  hull,  sodi  m  formeil  the  nodent  of 
the  town-residimeo ;  but  there  tho  likencn  emla,  for  wheretw  In  the 
hooto  at  Rome  all  tho  liTingMoomt  open  npon  the  atrium,  and  lie 
ooropactly  arranged  within  tlio  four  outer  walls,  in  the  villa  admrni 
oYerj  apartment  it  tubstantiall/  independent  of  Uio  rest,  ami  onljr 
slightly  oonnecteil  with  them  by  BUitet  of  open  f^llories.  The 
Tnacnm  seems  to  have  abounded  also  in  ganlens  and  plantations, 
its  situation  being  better  adapted  for  such  luxuries  than  tlie 
sca-«horo.  Dut  neither  in  this  cafie  is  there  any  mention  of  tlw 
cxtorior  appearance,  nor  any  hint  tluit  the  reader  might  Iv 
ex|iocted  to  derive  pleasure  from  tho  description  of  It.  It  i« 
evident  that  an  architectural  design  did  not  enter  into  the  ideas 
either  of  Nero,  when  ho  flaunted  over  Rome  with  his  palace  of 
paUiccs,  or  of  tiro  elegant  master  of  the  patrician  villa  by  the  sm 
or  on  the  hillside.**  • 

The  villa  of  Hadrian,  at  Tibur,  was  laid  out  as  a  sort  of  niiniatnre 
world.  It  contained  a  representation  of  the  under*worlil,  and  a 
number  of  buildings  called  after  the  Lyceum,  the  Acmlcmy, 
tho  Prytaneum,  and  the  Poccile  Stoa,  at  Athens,  llie  vnlo  of 
Tempo  was  imitated  with  artificial  mountains.  There  were 
libmrics,  temples,  and  a  small  theatre.  Tho  villa  was  full  of  works 
of  art,  Rome  of  which  have  l)ccn  rccovercil  in  modem  excavatiomi. 


Sect.  III.— Meals. 

f  12.  Tho  first  meal  of  the  day,  among  the  Romans,  i^i 
the  tentoeii/tim,  or  breakfast,  generally  taken  about  tlie  thifd  hour. 
It  was  very  light,  generally  consisting  of  bread,  seasoned  with  nit 
or  honey,  or  dipiicd  in  wine.  School-boys  In  some  cases  had  tlicir 
breakfast  at  cock-crow,  and  got  a  sort  of  iKincako.  The  next  meal 
was  the  pramUum^  corresponding  to  our  lunch,  or  man  nearly  to 
the  French  dejeuner.  It  was  taken  at  tlio  sixth  hour  (alout 
eleven  o'clock),  and  might  be  as  simple  as  a  piece  of  1>rca<l,  or 
consist  of  a  number  of  courses  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowLf  I'he 
regular  hour  for  the  eeita  or  **  dinner,"  tho  chief  meal  of  the  day, 
was  the  ninth, )  but  it  was  often  later.  A  fashionable  entertain- 
ment was  marked  by  the  earliness  of  the  hour,  and  early  dining 
was  considered  a  sign  of  luxury,  f   The  dinner  nhvay.H  lastcil  a  lon^ 


*  Thcw  de^rlptkNif  tre  taken  ftom 
Mcrivftle'i  lli$torg  (^  tkt  Homant  umh  r 
the  Kmpiif,  ct\*.  64. 

t  Wlien  the  prandiitm  wan  omltlctl  lur 
tnj  reMoii,  an  carij  aftcniumi  111C4I, 
•ailed  mertmda,  was  taken  Invlead. 

1  Half-pait  one  In  winter;   balf-paal 


two  In  KumnMT. 

MaHUI,  Iv.  i.  S: 
(k'anircrr  nonn  iutim. 

Ili^acc.  ^i#f.,  I.  Y.  70:   \\m 


^  Horace.  CAirt,  U  I.  «;   Nee 
aulkki  «lemere  <lc  tile. 
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tiiM:  three  hours  wai  conaklorcd  a  moderate  length.  The 
onliimry  lloman,  of  moJost  meanii,  diDcd  in  the  atrium^  with 
his  wife  and  children;  but  rich  men  Iiad  sefiarate  dining-rooms, 
caili'd  if-idinia,  Tlie  men  reclined  on  a  Jeciua  or  eoucb,  tlie  women 
Kit  An  c'liiboratc  cena  ooliHiHtcd  of  three  parts !  the  (fuitaiio, 
sumcwliAt  like  the  Zakuslca  of  Nortlicm  Kiiropc^  con»istiiig  of 
HlivU-fixli,  oHvcii,  cg;;H,  niid  other  **  hortt-d'ocnvro,"  to  stnnnlato  the 
npjic'lilu ;  then  the  cena  iiro|>er,  of  several  courses  uf  oil  sorts  of 
viiiiidat,*  after  which  olTeriii^^s  were  nindu  to  the  IiareM,  ond  the 
the  third  jiart  of  the  dinner,  calli^  men»ie  tccvmim,  "secuml 
conme,**  wiim  survetl,  conHJHtiiig  of  ]iastry  and  fruit,  and  cor- 
n*M|Miiiding  to  our  ^^yweels**  and  dessert.  Augustus  used  to  give 
three  cuurm.(4  (/crcw/fi,  "trays**)  of  viands,  or  at  the  outMido  vlx. 
Juvenal  mentions  seven  as  luxurious.!  Tlie  arrangement  of  the 
dinhes  on  the  tray^  and  the  carving  of  the  Joints  became,  with  the 
devcloitfnent  of  luxury,  a  s|)ecial  art.  t  One  tmy  often  contained  a 
large  numliur  of  viandti.  At  the  dinner  of  Trimalchio,  described 
1>y  Petroniiui,  a/rt'cti/tim  was  served  with  twelve  dUhes  of  (iHh, 
meat,  fowl,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  arranged  to  represent  the  signs  of 
the  zulioc ;  and  whin  the  guests  8ecmc<l  disap|)ointcd,  tlie  upper 
fstrt  vrtia  rcmovetl  nnd  riclicr  diithes,  such  as  hares,  capons,  were 
dincovercd  underneath.  The  Horoans  ate  with  their  fingcrs,.and 
hence  used  to  wash  their  hands  after  each  course,  lliey  wiixxl 
their  liauds  on  pieces  of  bread,  w^hich  were  afterwanis  thrown  to 
the  do^s.  f 

f  13.  At  dinner-parties  nine  was  the  usual  number.  Tlirce 
cottchctf  (Udi)  were  arranged  on  tlirce  sides  of  a  sqtmre,  and  each 
aceomiiiulated  three  |)eople.  To  make  up  parties  it  was  usual  for 
invited  guests  to  bring  uninvited  pcrnons  who  were  callctl  '* shadows** 
{nmhrit) ;  sometimes  the  host  asked  a  client  to  fill  a  vocant  placi\| 
ThuH  at  the  dinner  of  Nasidienus,  described  by  Horoco,^  there 

eric  .  .  .  SoMt  nlmrft  ctiu  Sulmni.  Rtt, 
xl.  I3S. 

C|ii.  xl.  IM,  when  •  carving  ■clmul 
kiid  b)  l*rorc«Mr  Try|ilieni«  la  tlc-Mrilictl 
(t4itft  MMut  nluicft  cena  8ubara).— TIm 
(leve|u|Mnenl  or  llie  art  of  cuokerj  at 
ItvOM  lo  the  time  uf  AufftMtiui  luay  to 
JikIkhI  hy  tlia  Ifcturc  wlilcli  lluraco  |Mita 
In  tiM  nioutb  of  Caliua  {Sal.,  II.  4). 

f  Called  in  Orcek  Avo/ttyUAiai  C|i. 
MartlaU  x.  6.  5.  where  a  hepK^r  uka  tvr 
**caiiiiiaa  pania  im|iro6l  bncraa.** 

I  Juvenal,  v.  le : 

Neglectnm  adhlhrrt  cllenteni 

Tertia  ne  vacuo  ceawret  cukHa  leclo. 

^  Sat.,  il.  t. 
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*  Martial  (x.  An)  nienthuM  an  tlio  fiiua 
at  a  iiim|*li*  tlUuicr,  khl.  cutlMa  ur  iwiuuigiii 
•*»hUh  iki  nut  riHinIre  rarvlng,**  U-ana, 
eailjr  rjililNiKe,  dilckiHi,  aiitl  bam.  Tlie 
firplw  whk-h  JiivciiaI  InvUen  I'rniicna  la 
Klwilar  (xl.  r.S-71):  a  teiMlcr  khi.  UHMin* 
lain'  a«i>ariiKus  vhk-Ken,  egi;<«,  a|»i»l«fi. 
prara,  aihI  Kra|iea. 

f  Sttt.,  I.  SI :  Quia  fi'rcula  r eptem 
lecrt-tu  renavit  avua } 

}  Tlie  arrdnftrr  of  tlicdlaliea  vaa  tenneil 
uirmrUir:  lie  aln>  carved  with  much  nea* 
tare  and  fkiurlMh,  and  In  tbia  cajiaiitjr 
vaa  calM  €aryUn; 

Juvenal,  t.  13Ut  StroctorcM  ...  Ml- 
tant<in  a|ierleii  *■%  chlnmvmunta  volant! 
cttllello,  etc  Cp.  alaoi  8ed  noo  atructur 
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wcro  nine  at  Ublo,  And  Masoenaiy  Die  pieai  of  t!i«  oreuinjey  had 
two  ''slift'lowa.*'  The  Uomans  dressed  Utr  dinner,  tlie  garoMiit 
consisting  of  a  coloured  tunic  (res/i*s  ctHatoria),  Wlicn  titer 
reciiucd,  tliey  took  off  tlicir  sandals,  wliich  tlie  guests  gave  into  Ibe 
cliargo  of  tlK'ir  slates,  whom  tlicy  brought  with  tliein  lor  titc 
IHirposc,  The  Latin  for  '*  he  rose  from  tablo  **  is  "  lie  called  fur  liu 
saudals."  During  tho  meal,  the  guests  were  entertained  l»y  readiiij; 
ormusio  (aei'oamd).  Literary  hosts  useil  often  to  bore  their  |artivs 
by  reading  their  own  cuniixisitions.  At  tlio  entertainnunts  of  the 
fashionable,  there  were  frequently  dancing-girls  and  hinging-girls  to 
amuse  tho  guests  by  their  iterfurninnces,  which  were  of  a  very  \wte 
kind.  Dancers  frum  Gadcs  were  esiifcially  in  request.  Juvenal 
tells  his  friend  Persicus,  whoni  hs  invites  to  a  nKHlest  moal,  that  lie 
will  not  see  girls  singing  tho  lascivious  songs  of  (lacksto  the  soanil 
of  castanets,  but  will  hear  a  recitation  of  Virgil  or  Humcr. 

It  was  a  frequent  jimclice,  at  tho  end  of  entertainments,  to  ffn 
]ircsouts  to  tho  guests  to  carry  homo  with  thcni.  Hieac  were 
called  aitophorvla.* 

llie  style  of  tho  slaves,  who  waited,  was  considered  in)|iortant  by 
fashionable  |ieoplo.  Africans  and  handstinio  Ontrks  from  Asia 
Minor  seem  to  have  been  the  favourites.  They  were  citlier  drcfscd 
in  sliowy  silk  or  went  without  clothing  of  any  kind,  f  It  was  tlie 
custom  for  tho  guests  to  address  tho  slaves  in  Greek,  t 

i  14.  In  thinUratc  society  manners  at  meals  were  uften  coame 
and  violent,  llomco  says  that 'Mo  fight  with  cu)n<*  isacoston 
which  should  lie  loll  to  the  'J'hracians ;  {  lait  it  seenis  to  have  Ken 
common  in  tho  civilizetl  world.  Tho  vulgar  freeilnian  Trinialdiits 
in  tho  satire  of  Petronius,  throws  a  cup  at  tho  fnco  of  his  wife 
Portunata,  who  has  just  called  him  a  ^  dog.**  Juvenal  hints  at 
quarrels  and  bloody  faces  as  a  feature  of  entertainments  given  to 
frocdmcn  by  their  |iatron8.|  Lurian  in  his  Lajnthx  gives  an  aoouout 
of  philosophers  fighting  at  a  \ve<lding  feast.  Diphiltis  fights  with 
tho  slaves  for  a  fowl.  Zenothemis,  seeing  that  a  larger  fowl  lias 
been  set  before  llennon  than  that  wirich  he  has  gut  hinisi-lf, 
snatches  it;  they  throw  the  binls  at  one  another  and  tear  one 
another's  bcanls.  Zenothemis  flings  a  cup  at  his  antagonist,  ami, 
missing  him,  hits  tho  bridegroom.  Then  the  women  tlimw  tliem- 
selves  between  tho  op|ioncnts,  and  tho  Cynic  Alcidamas  UMeK  his 
club  with  great  eflcct    A  general  fray  ensues,  and  cii|«  are  freely 


•  See  above,  Chap.  XXV.  ^  IT. 

f  Juveiml  (xl.  14€)  says  tlut  lib 
stteiHlant  will  nut  lut  a  Uc«r-ljuuKlii 
VUxyyfStn  or  LycUn,  tnit  s  country  twy 
cla>l  In  warm  duilicii,  *'  a  frigore  tuiiia." 

X  Jttvcnal  bkia  r^ralciu  (si.  tit)  sak 


lur  wlut  lie  wauu  in  Latin :  **  Can  |k««>. 
putti-o  IjUIim*.*' 
^  Oilrf.  I.  37.  1 1 

NatU  In  UMUiu  liKiil*  •cyi'l*^ 
ru^naa*  Ttinoiia  mc 
I  V.  M. 
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hurled.    Allowing  for  exaggoration^  ibU  tletcriptioii  iliowi  that 
nceiict  of  the  kitMl  nomothncii  uocurre«]. 

f  15.  Tho  jiuUic  laDiiucUi  {ponviciu  ttuHioa)  gi?en  by  the 
Kin|H;ruri  to  tlivir  "  friemls^**  must  be  brtcHy  mentioned.  An 
invitation  to  thcM  was  considered  a  great  lK>nour  by  senators  of 
the  lii;;l)cst  runic.  Stntius  was  so  elated  at  being  invited  to 
(line  with  IXimitian  tliat  he  wrote  a  sjiccial  poem  on  the  occasion. 
Tlic  wives  of  ticnators  were  sunictinies  present,  as,  for  instance,  at  a 
banquet  <*ivcn  by  OUio.  Claudius  used  to  give  large  dinners 
cuiistantly  to  abuut  GOO  guests.  A  story  is  told  tliat  on  one 
cicc*ision  a  K^K'st  wiw  suHiM'cted  of  having  carried  oil'  a  gold  drinking* 
cu|»,  and  that  on  the  next  day  an  eartlien  cup  was  set  before  him. 
The  fare  provided  by  Augtutus  was  very  simple;  tliat  of  Tiberius 
wa4  said  to  liave  been  hardly  decent.  Under  the  three  subsequent 
Kniik-rors  there  was  a  reign  of  luxury.  Ves|Nisian*s  dinners  were 
cotitly  without  being  extravagant  Gold  phito  was  a  |)rivilego 
nsirved  for  tho  Knqieror  since  IG  a.D.  All  the  guests  api)eare«l 
in  the  toga,  and  all,  irrct<])ective  of  mnk,  enjoyed  the  same  faro. 
The  treatnvv-nt  of  the  guests  by  the  various  Eini)erors  at  their  stale 
banquets  was  very  dilferent.  Augustus,  in  his  role  of  a  truo 
)irince]M,  was  friendly.  Trajan  also  showed  himself  very  sociable, 
and  the  Antonini^s  doubtless  knew  how  to  make  their  guests 
feel  at  home.  lA>mitian  was  condescending,  according  to  his 
admirer  Statius,  haughty  according  to  the  adverse  testimony  of 
Pliny,  who  states  that  he  used  to  dine  by  himself  before  midday 
and  sit  at  the  public  lianquet  as  a  mere  sjiectator.  A  curious  story 
is  told  of  a  grim  practical  joke  which  he  playeil  U|K>n  a  select 
numU'r  of  distinguished  guests,  lie  decorated  a  room  in  funereal 
bliick.  The  walls,  the  ceiling  and  the  floor,  were  all  black,  and 
stone  scats,  also  block,  were  arranged  in  order.  Tho  guests  were 
ushered  in  at  night,  without  their  attendants,  and  each  man  saw  a 
pillar,  like  a  gravestone,  at  the  head  of  his  seat,  and  his  own  name 
^r.iven  on  it  and  a  sepulchral  Limp  hanging  above  it  A  band  of 
blackened  naked  buys  then  entered,  danced  round  the  room 
with  hideous  gestures,  and  oflercd  the  guests  fragpients  of  focdsuch 
as  are  presented  to  cori«es.  The  guests  were  terribly  frightened; 
they  exiiected  death  at  every  instant,  and  Domitian  spoke  of 
funereal  subjects.  Hut  presently,  when  the  Emperor  was  sutlieiently 
amused  with  their  terror,  he  ordered  tliat  tlie  silver  cup  and  plate 
un  which  the  food  had  been  served  should  be  given  as  a  present 
to  each  guest,  and  likewise  the  slave  who  liad  waited  on  him. 
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Sect.  IV,— Ti«  Aqubductb.    Tub  Datub. 

f  10.  During  tho  last  three  coniuriet  of  the  Ikriiiiblic  Bnd  \ 
the  Empire,  lU>roe  obtained  lier  sa|>]>1y  of  water  from  tlio  mr« 
rounding  hills  hy  means  of  aqueducts,  some  of  which  have  Kmi 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  l^ajses.  When  Frontinus  wrule  his 
trcatiMO  "On  the  Aqueducts  of  the  City  of  Home,"  •  there  were 
nine  aqueducts,  of  wliich  four  da  tod  from  tho  Uepublican  period : 
(1)  Jtjua  Aiqm^  begnn  by  Ai»|>iuK  Claudius,  the  ceuNor,  \\jc,  312; 
(*i)  Ahio  VtiuB^  dcrivcil  from  the  river  Anio,  liegun  by  IL'Curiu* 
DcQtatus,  censor  in  ii.c.  272 ;  (3)  A^^na  Matxia,  built  by  the 
pnetor  Q.  Marcius  Ilex  in  D.c.  144 ;  (4)  Jtju.i  Trjutia,  Iwilt  by 
the  censors  Servilius  Ca'pio  and  Cassius  Longinus,  u.c.  127,  and  m 
called  because  its  water  had  b  slightly  warm  temperature  The 
courses  of  the  Aqua  Appia,  the  Anio  Vetus,  and  the  Aqua  Marcia 
were  almost  entirely  underground.  'i*he  Aqua  Marcia,  which 
Ix^gan  aouth  of  the  Via  Valeria,  at  a  distance  of  tliirty'Six  luilct 
from  Itume,  supplicnl  the  culdcst  and  purest  water  of  all.  Tlicre  are 
still  remains  of  it  to  be  seen  near  Tivolu  It  \i%is  reiaintl  hy 
Agrippa,  and  Augustus  reinforced  its  supply  from  a  new  sfiriug, 
which  he  connected  with  it  by  the  Jgna  Aut/usia.  t 

The  two  new  aqueducts  of  Agrippa  (33  u.c.),  (5)  -hyiwi  Jnlia, 
and  (G)  Aqua  VinjOf  have  been  menttoued  in  an  earlier  cliaptcr. 
The  Aqua  Julia  came  from  a  source  two  mik's  to  tlic  right 
of  the  twelfth  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina ;  it  j(uned  tho  -Aqua 
Tepula,  and  afterwards  both  joiued  the  Aqua  Marcia,  su  tliat 
the  three  channels  travelled  for  some  distance,  one  above  the  otlier, 
on  the  same  substructions,  and  entered  Home  on  an  ardi  (now 
the  Porta  5rin  Lorenzo),  erected  by  Augustus  in  5  n.c.  The  Aqua 
Virgo,!  renowned  like  the  Marcia  for  the  purity  of  its  water,  vi-as 
dcsigucil  to8Upi»ly  the  Ikithsof  Agripi^a.  (7)  The  Aqua  AhuiiMH, 
derived  from  the  I^icus  Alsietinus,  was  on  the  other  bide  of  tlie 
Tiber ;  the  water  was  remarkably  lad,  and  was  |>rubably  intciMleil 
for  the  Kaumachiu,  the  liatiin  which  Augustus  made  for  sliain 
sea-fights.  (8)  The  Aqua  ClauiHa,  and  (0)  the  .li«io  Aoc-m  wt-re 
liegun  by  Gains  and  finished  by  Claudius  (52  a.h.).  l*he  length 
of  the  former,  which  Ixgan  near  the  thirty-eighth  milestone  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  was  between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  and  aliout  a 
third  of  it  was  above-ground,  resting  on  arches  and  substructions^ 
The  Anio  Xovus,  which  begtm  a  few  miles  further  on  the  same 

*  Sec  Above,  Cbap.  XXV.  ^  13.  ]     I  Martial.  vH.  32.  II :  Std  cwrrU  tAnm 

i  A  brancb  of  llic  Aqiia  Marcia  tUM««l     tantuui  pru|ie  Viriliiia  viiJaa;  vL  4S.  It: 

over  Ibv  fOda  Capeiia.    Martial.  lU.  47. 1 :     CruUa  Virginc  Miin:Uv«  ttcrgl. 

CarcDJ  grantU  poru  q«a  pluU  gatU- 
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rood,  WM  liill  longer  (ucarly  sixty  miles)  and  higher,  but  less  of 
U  was  above-ground  Tlieso  two  aqueducts  joini<d  near  tlie  city, 
which  they  entered  one  above  the  other.  Of  the  Claudian  miucdiict, 
whose  arches  still  remain  in  tlio  Canipagna,  the  elder  Pliny  wrote 
thus :  **  If  anyone  will  carefully  calculate  the  quantity  of  the  public 
supply  of  water  for  baths,  reservoirs,  houses,  trundles,  gardens,  and 
Buburhan  villas,  ami,  A]on<;  the  distance  which  it  traverses,  the  arches 
built,  the  mountauis  jicrforatcd,  the  valleys  levelled,  ho  will  confess 
tliat  there  never  was  anything  more  wonderful  in  the  whole  world,** 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  water  supplied  by  those  nine 
aqueilucts  was  '*  e(|ua]  to  that  carried  down  by  a  river,  thirty  feet 
1>road  by  six  deep,  (lowing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  inches  a  secuml,**  and 
that  if  the  iKipulation  of  Homo  was  a  million,  the  supply  was 
cipiivalciit  to  332  ^alloits  a  head  daily.* 

To  these  aqueilucts  Trnjan  added  a  tenth,  the  Aqua  Trajana.t 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  some  of  the  ancient  aquetluots 
still  supply  Home  with  water;  namely,  the  Aqua  Vir,^  (still 
ctiJlcd  by  the  same  name,  A&jua  Vergine),  restored  by  P(»|)e 
Tins  IV.;  the  Aojita  Paola,  named  after  Poiie  Paul  V.,  who  con- 
structed it  by  nnitin<{  the  Aqua  Tnijana  and  Aqua  Alsictina;  and 
the  Jc/tui  iV'ircia-iVa,  restored  in  1870.  Splendid  aqueducts  were 
built  also  in  other  ]inrtsof  the  empire,  and  i)erha|is  the  finest  remains 
of  these  achievements  of  Uoman  engiocuring  are  to  bo  found  at 
Sc;;ovia  in  Sjiain,  and  at  Nemausus  (tiio  Poni'du'Qartl), 

{  17.  Tlie  channel  {^pvcm)  througli  which  the  water  (lowed  had 
a  Hlii^ht  mIuiic.  It  consisted  of  stone  or  brick,  lined  with  cement, 
ainl  was  providctl  with  vent-holes.  Sometimes  the  water  did  not 
)>aKS  through  the  $if:cuB  itself,  but  through  pii>ps  (JiiiUiltti)\A  ftottery 
or  lesid  lai*!  along  inside  the  spccus.  At  the  source  of  the  aqueduct 
there  was  a  largo  reservoir  (piacina),  and  other  retiervoirs  were 
]»l;iceil  at  stages  along  the  course.  When  the  water  reached  the  city 
it  (lowed  into  a  large  chamlKT,  from  which  it  was  conducted  into 
three  sm.iller  IxwsinH,  the  middle  one  of  these  being  filled  from  tlie 
overflow  of  the  other  two.  The  two  outer  basins  supplieil  private 
houses  and  the  public  baths;  the  middle  one,  the  public  fountains 
and  |ioiids ;  so  that  in  the  c;ikc  of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply,  the 
most  useful  iHtrjioses  were  first  satisfied.  These  reservoirs  formed 
what  was  called  the  chief  canUHum,  and  were  usually  contained 
in  a  handsome  building.  From  the  chief  castellum  the  water  was 
diverted  into  lesser  local  castcUa,  distributed  over  the  regions  of  the 
city.  The  ca$tvUa  were  either  public  or  private,  'i'he  former 
supplieil  the  circus  and  amphitheatres,  the  public  fountains,  the 
laths,  the  |»ro!torian  camp, 

•  8aiHli'«  UM.  t/  AnHqmUi€S,  vol.  1. 1*.  IM.        t  Ikr  abuv*.  Clia|i.  XXIII.  f  S. 
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llio  prifftto  taMla  were  buili  at  the  Joint  cost  of  tlio  fiuuilk* 
who  uiied  thein,  but  were  under  the  mipervisuMi  of  the  imUic 
oflloon,  who  oontrolli-d  the  aqueducts  (curutorcf  aquammy.  llw 
water  was  measured  by  the  size  of  the  tube  (culix)  through  whidi 
it  iNisscd  out  of  the  casieliMm, 

A  very  hirgo  number  of  ofllciaUi  ^f  re  employed  in  managing  the 
wafcer-HUpply,  in  keeping  the  aqueducts  in  reinir^and  in  iirevetitiii;; 
fraiiduleut  Aversion  of  tlio  water,  llie  cum(on§  tujtiaruiH  had 
4G0  slaves  under  them  in  the  time  of  Fruiitiiius.  1'hcy  were 
divided  according  to  their  duties  as  follows :  *  (1)  the  «*i/ici,  who 
managed  the  piiicft  and  the  tubes ;  (2)  the  caMiclIarii,  who  had 
charge  of  the  coittUa;  (3)  tlie  circuiYorrf,  wlio  went  rounl 
and  inspected  tlio  atjuoducts;  (4)  tho  si7icam\  who  took  up  fhc 
jiavement  and  laid  it  down  again,  when  subterranean  |4{jcs  had  to  bo 
examineil ;  (5)  the  Uctore*^  who  attended  to  tho  uiasunry.  lliis 
will  give  an  idea  of  tho  elaborate  organisation  which  tlie  Enqierora 
develiqicd  for  tho  supply  of  the  city  with  water,  f 

f  18.  Daths. — In  early  times  the  Itomans  made  use  of  tlto  bath 
only  for  health  or  cleanliness.  Iliey  wasliod  their  arms  ami  l«*gs 
once  a  day,  and  their  whole  Ixnly  every  weelu  But  in  l«i?r  thiH« 
Ixithing  came  to  be  regarded,  not  merely  as  a  necessity,  Init  as  a 
luxury,  and  in  tho  im|)erial  |K'riod  was  a  conspicuous*  leaturo  uf 
Itoman  life.  At  first,  public  Ixiths  were  only  intended  for  the  lutf 
of  I'oor  fieople  of  low  mnk,  who  wero  unable  to  have  the  luxury  of 
a  Imtli-room  at  home ;  but  before  the  end  of  tlie  ]ie|NiMic,  |)eo|'lc  cf 
all  classes  resorted  to  the  halncir.tX  and  tlie  Emjjeruis  tlieiuselves 
lukd  to  bathe  in  public  with  their  fellow-citizens.  11ie  batli  was  a 
very  cheap  luxury,  which  tho  |XK»rest  men  could  indulge  in,  as  tlie 
fee  was  only  a  qtuulraNS,  tho  smallest  Human  ci>in.  §  Women  hail 
frobably  to  pay  a  higher  price.  Tho  usual  time  fur  bathing  was 
about  the  eighth  hour,||  before  tho  chief  meal  of  the  dny :  but  idk 


*  Thry  w^rt  alao  dlvldeU  into  two 
/kmilim:  (1)  /amitia  aqvarUi  jmUka, 
{;i)/amilia  aquaria  Ctemrit. 

t  M«rtUI  wrute  an  cplKraiii  (Ix.  18)  t<» 
fXfmitUn,  tuiiplkatlnK  fur  pcriulMlon  to 
Iwve  water  laid  on  to  bla  Imnim  In  lUHn« 
from  tlie  Aqua  Marcia  (Cum  mllil  vicliio 
Marcia  funte  iioiK-t),  and  alw  to  have  hU 
•mall  country  houNe  (prolwbly  at  Kom- 
entum)  «u|>|»lleil  wKli  water. 

X  Orlirlnally,  in  iitrl(*t  lauKUiifre.  halnem 
meant  the  public  iMtlist;  Utlutum,  a 
private  liath*.  bafttea,  a  private  bath  of 
more  than  one  room.    But  tlie  diHtliHllon 


^  MartUI.  III.  'Jb.  4 :  Unde  d«(  v  ^a*!- 
rana  f  llurace,  Saf.,  I.  3.  \S1 :  t^udrairte 
lavatum. 

H  MartUI,  xl.  Pi.  it  CVtavam  pulrrii 
w>rvarc;  lav^Umiir  luiA. 
'riie    t«-ntli    iHMtr    waa    oniHidmd   hie 
ilb..  III.  3C.  I).  Suoie  bathed  at  Uic  lUth 
hour  {lb.,  X.  in.  z)'i 

Kimlua  pri<jr  bura  vaporc« 

llalat  et  Immudkv  mfxUk  Xerune  cmlK. 
Ju\'enal  prufMMCii  to  IVrakua  to  bathe  am 
hour  lirfiirc  the  sixth  (xl.  3ftl): 
lam  nunc  In  lialuca  mIva 
KmoIc  lUvi  vadaf>,qu«itK|nam  PoUda  bars 


of  tliemi  terms  became  gradually  oUllo  '     M'iperHit 
ratal  In  use.  I  Ad  KXtam. 

nOMAK   P.MPIRK.  2   K 
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ami  liixiiriouM  |K>fiplc  oftcu  liallicd  Bcvcml  tiineii  a  day.  QournuiiKU 
iiiii'«l  to  take  A  IrUIi  aftur  cutiii'^  nn  well  ns  before,  in  ortlcr  to  r^t  a 
frcMli  npiietite ;  tliU  pnictico  is  niieriljei),  for  iii8lunoc,  to  Calij^ula 
aimI  to  Xcro,  aimI  a  cuntiini«rury  writer,  Pliiiy  tbo  cWor,  con- 
Mvrvi\  it  |«rlly  tlie  cauHe  of  tlie  tle^eiieration  of  niomlity.*  It  was 
an  oriliiiAry  |>r:iclice  in  llio  time  of  Cicero  to  take  cmeticH  for  tlio 
vaiiie  |>uriKiHe.  f 


f&M!^:^i 


IkthaurCtfAcalla. 


The  nuin1)cr  of  fniblic  Datlis— lomc  built  by  the  stat«,  othen  by 
]»rivate  ii|)eculatorH  (— was  enomiout.  Agrip|iA  b  Mid  to  ha?c 
ailded  one  liundretl  ami  icventy  to  tliofe  already  in  cxiHtence ;  by 


dl«|uc  laveiiiur.    IVmlui*.  Ml.  yt:    Tur- 

f MiM  Ilk  fitullt  iil<|ii«<  iillu  vrhtrv  lava- 

fur.    Ilf  ittMs  tin  tu  dtiKTll^  IIh*  nH-kiifM 

ftinl  ilMtli  wlikli  eii«ii«.    8u  Juvenal,  i. 

I43i 

iNiiu  laiiH»ii  iinineiM  cum   lu  «lr|MHiU 

amkiUM 
Tttrvi.liM  ri  cniduiu  iMivonen  In  l«liica 

Imrua. 


nine  auUtv  mortc*  alque  IntenCiiU  m^ 

n«Hiu». 

t  acmi.  /*r»  rtfiul,  31.  Ac  fYn/6Nt, 
II.  n:  Qui  In  MKntani  vunMni  ei  qui  d« 
r^»nv|vlU  aufrraiilur  m»dU|iie  puflrMte  m 
nirMUM  InfCurKllont. 

t  Juvenal  nientlona  tlie  llatlM  of 
llMilittii  (vll.  232),  TiM  llatba  of  Rie. 
|ilianua  were  rlu«e  to  Uic  abwle  of  Martial 
(MartUU  xl.  53.  4V 
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tlio  bcginiiiiig  of  tho  fourth  ceutury,  ilicir  number  wm  ticatljr  t 
UiOUsantL  Tho  bathing  iliU  nut  ctmitUt  merely  of  a  hot  or  cvkl 
bath,  but  was  a  long  prooers,  somewhat  liko  that  of  cur  1*Urki»li 
baths,  oiily  more  elaborate.  Hut  air  11*08  ciiiiiloyiil  as  well  u 
WHtcr.  The  chief  rooms  of  a  Dalh  wcro  the  ajHMl^fcrtHm  or 
strii>i»ing-room,  hi  which  the  bathers  took  oflf  their  •;amieiitii,  ami 
commitlcd  them  to  slave8,  who  were  |)roverbial  fur  their  dishonoty ; 
tho  elxolftciiuM,  or  oil-ruom,  where  tho  iiu»uetits  were  kqit ;  tb« 
friyidai'iumf  or  cold  room,  for  those  who  only  uislicd  for  cuM 
baths;  the  iipaUtriamf  a  chamber  heated  by  mudemtely  manii  air, 
in  which  tho  bather  sat  and  a*as  anointed,  beforo  I'Tucccth'ug  iiilo 
tl.o  hot  atmosphere  of  tho  cafd'uu'uin.  In  iionio  rich  B«itlis  then: 
was  a  s|iecial  anointing  room  (uuciufiain).  Tho  ctiMiriMm  was 
lieateil  by  a  hyix)caust|  over  which  its  floor  was  8US|Midcd.  At 
one  end  of  this  ruum,  in  tlio  old  Uaths  of  Pomiieii,  was  a  bath  uf 
warm  water,  al>  tho  other  oiid  a  tub  of  cokl  water,  whk:h  was 
poured  over  tho  hca«l  before  leaving  tho  room.  In  sumc  llatli.^ 
thoro  was  a  sweating-chamber  uf  higher  temiieratnie,  known  as  the 
lucouicuin,  which  was  a  round  room  with  a  domitl  ailing.  WIkc 
he  had  duly  iwrypireil,  tho  bather  was  scraiM^tl  all  over  with  a 
atritfit^  a  sharp  instrument  of  Umio  or  metal,  whu!>c  edge  «-as 
softened  with  oil.*  The- rich  man  was  scra^ied  by  his  slaves^  wImu 
lie  brought  with  him  for  tho  purpose;  the  |joor  man  scra|Ml 
himself.  It  was  a  disagreeable  exi)erienoe  for  fastidiuus  jKOiile  to 
bathe  at  tho  same  time  as  thuse  who  u^jchI  mhk-smelling  uil.f 
After  anointing,  tho  bathers  remained  sumo  time  :u  the  te|iidanmu, 
so  as  not  to  [Kiss  suddenly  into  tho  cold  air. 

This  general  description  applies  both  tu  the  onlinary  Batlis 
(Utlnex),  and  to  the  special  kind  of  baths  Cidled  TJictti^tt  which 
were  introduced  by  Agrippa,and  furnie<l  a  fesitureof  imierial  Kt*iiir. 
llaths  were  only  a  ])art  of  tho  tfmnna,  which  were  really  *'a 
Itoman  adaptation  of  a  Greek  yymnauHm,^  §  In  tlie  |ieriu1  witii 
which  wo  are  concerned  four  great  ihcrmm  wcro  erected  at  Kuiiir. 


*  Ju%'cim1  (Ui.  2C3)  MyR  of  a  |iriv«tc 
iHMue  «t  tlie  livur  of  WtliliiK  that  It 

Smiat  uiK-tU 
HtrlKlttHM  ct  |>lcno  cuniiiuuU  Uiitca  gutu. 

Tbv  luwrU  {limUa)  were  uf  Uii^.  Tlie 
luxuriuut  Triuiitkliki  (In  IVtrunluw,  Snt., 
Sm)  wm  niliUil  with  wuolleii  mm.  Tlie 
bottle  coiitAlnliiir  tlie  oil  ««<  ralM  ffutuf. 
It  wnt  often  of  bom  (gtitHi  cvrNfM^ 
MarlUI,  xtv.  ft'i),  aiid  wm  •oim'tliiiea 
callvd  ft  ihinuctrut.  Juvi'mI,  vli.  130: 
Cum  rlilnoceriHo  UvmI. 

t  lIuTJce,  Sa(..  I.  «.  I  S3: 


UiiKiiur  oU«u, 
Nun  quo  fraiid«lit  liuuiuiidiw  Nati*  l«- 

renil*. 

Juvenal,  v.  fO:  i:«<tiiiii  cum  Ikmtfc 
nt'iuo  lavAtur  (an  alluoHm  t**  iU'  rmmk.  oU 
UmhI  liy  NuniMiaii  aiiak«^uinMiTi»V 

X  I  ntmnt  are  dbtlngufklwd  fr\^Hk  ttkmrmue 
In  Juvi-iial,  vli.  TtS: 
liuni  prrt  AUt  tlH-nuat  am  lltit-U  l«alm«. 

^  Tliua  iNuti  l'a<uk|iiH  UMrt  fb«  mur4 
yvitiHiriar  i»  •lr*li:i»al«»  iIm  Tbrra  te  •# 
AKrIfiia  aiitl  Uiu»e  uT  N'«y« 
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thoto  of  AgHpfNi^  Kcru^  Tiiiu,  aiid  Trajan.*  They  were  extensive 
ami  ft|ilcndkl  ciit«ibli»limcnU,  fitted  up  with  oonvouiencva  for  every 
exorcine  and  imniuit.  Hero  the  youtli  of  Itomo  could  Icani  and 
praetixo  athletics;  t  hero  there  weru  ooul  culonnadetl  iialls  (exedrm), 
where  tlie  idler  cuuld  Ipunge  and  talk,  where  the  philuwphcrH 
cuiild  lecture,  and  the  ijuvts  recite  their  verses. 

It  WAS  usual  fur  clients  to  esctirt  their  ixitroiis  to  the  )Hiblic 
UitliK,  and  tlu!£u  lar^e  crowds  of  shabby  and  dirty  retainers  were  a 
nuiMUce  to  olln^rs.  % 

At  ilwbalw'K  (not  in  the  thermw)  there  were  seixirate  sets  of  Uiths 
fi*r  women.  A  story  Is  told  of  a  consuPs  wifc^  wlio  wished  to  bathe  in 
thu  men's  baths  at  Tcsuiuni  in  Camiiania,  and  an  order  w:is  con- 
Koiucntly  issued  that  all  the  men  sliould  be  turned  ouU  The 
iiicn*s  establishment  was  iHxibably  better  providetl  with  oou« 
venicuccs  tlian  the  women's.  But  although  there  were  seisirate 
dci^irtments,  it  was  a  common  practice  in  the  imperial  age  for  men 
and  women  to  bathe  iiromiscuously  in  the  same  baths.  §  ]tesiKx:t- 
nble  women,  of  course,  did  not  do  so,  but  the  hnbit  was  so  wide* 
Kpread  that  both  Hadrian  and  Marcus  Aua'lius  had  to  make 
Attcm|»ts  to  check  the  scandal. 

Itieh  men  had  private  baths  (&i/iieri)  in  their  own  houses, 
though  they  usctl  to  fre(|uent  the  public  baths  ahio.  Juvenal 
mentions  (X)0,000  sesterces  (£1800)  as  a  large  \ii\w  for  building  a  set 
of  Kith*rooms.  |  Tlio  baths  of  Fronto  cost  moto  tlian  half  that 
Kum  (C2H0O). 

Skct.  v.— Public  Amubembnts. 

f  It).  TiiR  Qamks  and  Si*kctacles.«— The  (Hiblic  games  at  Homo 
wvre  nut  oidy  a  striking  feature  of  Itoraan  life,  but  they  iwssessed 
under  the  Empire  an  imiiortant  ]iolitical  significance.  They  were 
one  of  the  two  great  baits  which  the  Km|ieroni  used  to  divert  tho 
mass  of  the  people  from  political  life.  The  other  was  the  cheap  or 
free  distribution  of  bread.  Frouto  says  that  it  seems  to  be  very 
}wMi\o  in  the  Emperor  not  to  neglect  actors  and  iterformers  in  the 
circus  and  am]iliithcatre,  knowing  that  the  Human  fx-ople  is  held 


•  Maitkl.  111.  3S.  ft : 
t^mw  HI  in  tkrrmai  dednu  rel  •crist 

bora 
Tc  •rquar  Agrip/m,  cum  Urer  I|im  TUL 

In  X.  ftl.  13  be  c«lb  Uie  tfaemi»  of 
A|Cri|>|M.  NrrtN  anU  Titus,  ••trl|illve» 
f  tieniuir." 

f  Fur  l«n.|4«ylng  In  tbe  biUb^  c^ 
Martial.  xU.HX 


balnea  turba.    Cp.  MartUl,  IH.  3S. 

^  Juvenal,  In  taUrlsIng  Ibe  tlepravliy 
of  woonn,  <leiicrlbes  a  bMljr  visiting  tbe 
liaib*  witb  a  croi^d  of  retalnen  at  ulgbl 
(vl.  419): 
Ikalnea  nuctc  aubltt  cMicbas  ct  caatia 

movert 
Kocte  lubctt  ttagno  gaodcl  amlan*  lu- 

niultu. 


t    JuveuaU  vll.  131:  Vexat  lutubruu       M  vU.  \Ut  Balnea MMjimtla. 
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aiiicoiiilly  by  two  thingK,  tho  com-Mi[i|ily  and  tb«  tpeetackt 
(ann&na  ei  tpeetactili$\  and  tliAt  tho  iuocets  of  n  goTGnimout 
depomlH  on  AmuMinenti  as  well  ••  on  Borloitt  mattcrt  of  policy.* 
These  two  soducemcnts  tro  set  together  in  Juvor.ars  (kraous  exi<vii- 
sion  panem  ei  circeittcf.t  For  the  dicap  sapiily  of  food»  and  tlie  diuip 
exciting  amusementJS  which  the  Emperors  provided  for  t1iem»  tlw 
<1cgcnerato  populace  of  Rome  were  contented  to  surrender  tlidr 
political  rights.  The  public  games,  under  tlio  Rm|>iro,  increon^  is 
number,  variety,  and  splendour.  Wo  must  distinguisli  bet  won 
(1)  tho  Mi  aceiiiei,  consiiiting  of  dramatic  perfoniiauccs  in  iIm 
theatre,  and  tho  It§*Ji  circennen,  including  Imth  (2)  tho  rooeii  in  the 
circus  and  (3)  cxiubitions  of  gladiators  and  Iteasts  in  t!ie  ani|4ji- 
theatre.  Games  were  given  either  by  the  eunsids,  or  tlio  pni'ttin^ 
or  tho  quosstors,  or  tho  Kmiwror  himself.  Tho  consuls  ha<l  charge 
of  tho  Actian  GamoH,  which  woro  celebrated  at  Homo  annually  cm 
September  2,  tho  aonivcrsary  of  Actiuni  and  of  tho  goiiirs  in 
honour  uf  Augustus's  birthday  (September  23).  Karly  in  Uie 
second  century,  tlio  duty  of  giving  gladiatorial  shoal's  (mttttfin^  as 
they  were  called)  devolved  u]K>n  consuls  electa  and,  later  in  the 
same  century,  on  consuls  entering  ninn  oflice.  'Jlio  duties  ul 
a«1miniHt4Ting  public  games,  which  under  tlio  Ue|Hildic  had 
belonged  to  tlio  AHliles,  wero  tmnKfurroil  by  Augustiw  to  tlie 
pnetOTH.)  Dut  tho  gladiatorial  shows,  which  under  tlio  Km|*iTe 
wero  oxhibitoil  publicly  as  well  as  by  [irivato  [lerttons,  devUvixl  nut 
U|ion  tho  pra'tors,  but  u\ion  tho  qua*storR,  who  in  I  lie  rtign  of 
('laudius  wero  relioved  from  the  duty  of  {Kiving  tho  »«troi*ts,  in  urdrt 
to  undertake  this  new  bunlen.  This  arrangement  lasteil  for  aU»nt 
Hcvon  years,  but  was  revived  undur  Domitian. 

It  is  im[K»rtant  to  observe  that  the  publio  games  gave  an  0|«|iur- 
tunity  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion.  **  In  repuUicin  times 
nuich  im|ioitanco  was  attached  to  tho  manner  i:>  which  isiblie  nicii 
were  greetetl  in  tho  theatre  by  tho  |icople.  In  imiierinl  timm  wo 
he:ir  of  the  audienco  rising  up  when  tho  Kmperor  or  a  distinguislM-d 
man  entered,  or  waving  handkerchiefs  and  vocifiroiiHly  aihlrvwiin*; 
complimentary  titles  or  good  wishes,  often  in  a  kind  of  sung.  iH 
course  there  was  the  most  clamorous  outcry  for  the  liU^ration  of  sUirei 
or  criminals  who  luid  made  a  good  exhibitic  n  in  the  contests,  for 
the  discharge  of  distinguished  gladiators,  and  many  a  gibe  was 
directed  at  unpopular  iMople,  and  eveo  the  Kmptrcr  himself.  Tlie 
l^eople  also  made  use  of  these  occasions  to  declare  against  hiwH, 

*  KroutOk  Princtpia  kiitorUtt  p.  310.     i  ^nuruiiMiiw  ccrtaiuina  "  a»  ^rnxUi  vim 
t  X.  MO:  iHui  tanlum  rot  aiixliiH  i>|flai     of  Itmiie  filial,  de  (fr.  3»). 


p<Mviu  H  drttuvM.  Cp.  i.  lis:  Url«ni 
clroo  iicciiAM|U«  vMAUtcin.  TmIiim  tkr- 
•Ifiutct  **  bistrlooalis  favor  ft  gUdtatoruai 


X  JuvcimI.  X.  3€:    l*rdrtu«mi  cvrraUn 
•UU  cxttuitriu. 
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•gulDrt  dclettM  minliUiv,  «^.  Tigelliniu,  and  make  many  other 
ap|tealf  and  damonitrationa.  Indeed^  tbefe  wcro  pretty  much  the 
only  occaaioiit  on  which  Hie  fcelingt  of  tlie  people  could  be  ex* 
prcaaed  or  gauged  under  the  Empire ;  and  Uie  imi)ortance  which 
waa  attached  to  this  expression  of  (he  poimlar  will  may  be  seen 
from  tlie  fact  that  Titus,  in  order  to  carry  out  certain  executions 
which  he  considered  advisable,  put  people  throughout  (he  theatre 
to  demand  them.'*  * 

A  feature  of  the  ^ames  in  imperial  times  were  Hie  scramble's. 
Tho  gircr  of  the  games  often  provided  presents  to  be  thrown  among 
the  audience,  and  scrambled  for.  'ilieso  were  called  miuilia, 
'J'liey  uonHi.sted  of  fruits  and  other  eatables,  bat  more  often  of 
tickets  (t€iaerm\  by  which  various  entertainments  could  be 
enjoye«l.t  Another  |)ractice  was  to  siN-inkle  the  stage  and  seats 
with  perfumes,  especially  saffron.  % 

i  20.  Tub  TiiRATRC^Thero  were  three  theatres  in  Rome  in  (lie 
iminTJal  iieriod.  (1)  That  of  Pom|ieius,  erected  in  55  d.c.,  was  the 
first  stuno  building  of  the  kind  at  Rome.  It  was  construct^  on 
the  moilcl  of  (he  theatre  at  Mytilcne,  and  con(ained  40,000  a^ata. 
(2)  'i*he  theatre  of  Marallus  licM  20,500  spectators,  f  (3)  The 
theatre  of  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  liad  room  for  11,510  people. 

llie  lloman  theatre  was  like  (he  Greek,  from  which  it  was 
copiitl,  but  with  certain  diflerenccs.  As  the  Dionysiac  cborna  of 
Greek  drama  playe«l  no  part  in  Roman  representations,  the  orchestra 
or*' dancing  floor  "was  not  reqn*rjd  for  its  original  use,  and  its 
sha])c  was  moilified.  It  no  longer  forms  almost  an  entire  circ!e, 
but  only  a  semicircle,  and  is  appropriate«l  to  seats  for  a  portion  of 
the  audience.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  part  of  the 
tliestrc  occupied  by  ihs  audience  (the  ca&ti)  was  semicircular  also. 
A  further  chany:e  was  that  whereas  in  the  Greek  theatre  the  stage 
and  the  reals  of  the  audience  were  not  conncctvtl,  but  0])en  passages 
rau  lietwecn  (liem,  in  the  Roman  theatre  the  avails  of  the  stage- 
buildingH  and  the  walls  of  the  criferi  were  continuous.  The  orchestra 
was  a]>priiaclied  by  vaulted  jiassagcs  at  the  sidi*s.  Awnings  of  various 
CiAown  were  spread  over  (he  building  to  protect  the  people  from 
miu  or  sun.    Ite'bre  (ho  U^ginning  of  a  play,  (he  8(4igo  (jmfpiiiim) 

*  From  Ili9  «rttcl«  iMdi  In  Ih'rlivnnrjf  Theto  UdccU  niwt  noc  be  confuoiMleil 
i/  Antiqmitirt,  U.  tf<.  wllb  UioM  Mramblftl  fi»r  *t  SpcctAclCK 

t  >l4i1ta!.  \  til.  7h.  » :  \      t  Martbl.  v.  SS.  1 1 

Nunc  vriiliiiit  miUtU  Uidvi  nonlmiaU  Uubn»  pttl|»lu  nlmbu 

nlniMa,  I     SparRcre  H  cfftwo  pcrmidubMe  croco. 

KHitriUtuprdAUMletttonUrriliprv*  #  See  nlwvf,  Cb«|».    X.  #  4.      MarUal 

«.ftl.  11: 
8p«I   nee   M«nieiU  IVrtupHnnuniqiM.  mc 


IV  Utfrm  /rumrmti  In  Ja^nul  vll.  174 
wMftlkkpl  fi^  a  mImt*'  III  «  cuni-4li»trl< 
butiun  {hryUt**).  VT.  iVrvIo*.  r.  T4t 
ImUiiM  envrull  tcjblucvm  IcwcrnU  far. 


nuc 

Hunt  tripllcw  Ibems*.  ^  , 
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WM  concealed  by  a  cartaiii  (auJmHm)  * ;  and  at  Uie  tailing  of  the 
cortain^not,  aa  with  ua,  at  its  risins— the  play  began. 

The  aeatt  in  the  orchestra  were  reccn'ed  for  Beiuitora;t  dislin- 
gnlahed  foreigners  were  sometimes  admitted,  llie  **  fonrtocn  rows" 
in  the  cavta,  nearest  the  orchestra,  were  auigned  to  the  knights 
by  the  Law  of  Hoecius  Otho  (C7  n.c.).  t  '^^  bcadlo  who  arranged 
the  spectators  and  looked  after  tlie  seats  was  crilled  tfnigwttor. 
Such  an  official  named  J^itus  is  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  as 
clearing  the  equestrian  seats  of  intruders.  §  Augnstits  nuklc  fun  her 
regulations  In  tlic  allocation  of  siiecial  |iarts  of  tlio  tlicatrc  to  s]iedal 
clafises  of  persons.  There  was  a  trihumd  or  imperial  '^bca* 
resen-od  for  the  Em|icror,  or  the  person  who  presidcil  at  tU 
jierformanco,  over  the  stage,  to  the  left  of  the  R|iectators.  0|iitugfile, 
on  the  right,  was  a  simiUir  tribunal  occupied  by  the  Vestal  vir^ns, 
and  the  Kmpress  had  her  place  among  them. 

§  21.  The  pieces  performed  were,  as  under  tlic  Republic,  oomcilics, 
tragedies,  Attllane  farces,  and  mimes.  Tlio  mimes,  which  n*)ire» 
scntcd  vulgar  chsmctcrs  s|icaking  in  vulgar  Lingiiage,  were 
esiiecially  ix>pnlar,  and  the  comixMition  of  mimes  was  nindi 
cultivated. 

11ic  female  parts  were  acted  by  women,  and  tlie  performances 
were  often  of  a  very  licentious  nature. |  The  plots  gi  ncrally  turned 
on  some  Ioobo  love  afTuir.  Some  mimes  had  ghosts  in  tlicni,  ftv 
example,  tlio  Phasma  of  Catullus;^  and  T^aurcolus,  wlio  has  l«en 
caileil  "the  Dick  Turpin  of  the  ancient.s**   was  the  subject  of 


*  The  iiparium  was  a  nuaUcr  curUtn  | 
brbliMl-;  JuvcimI,  vfll.  185: 
(\iusninptb  eplliua   vor«m,  DanitBippe, 


81paria. 

(Tliai  l<,  *'  you  hired  out  your  volc«  to  ili« 

t  JiivcimK  iU.  lYri}  OrcliciilraiN  H 
pupulum  (=  Uw  h^imUitn  ami  Uie  unliiiary 
piiblk).  Ill  vU.  46  a  ruoin  fur  a  private* 
roi-ilailun,  ntt^l  up  tMi  thi*  hkhIcI  tiT  a 
tlicatre,  la  ilomrlliril : 
VX  quni  ciauhKUi  |M»nilHit  aiialAUira  tl- 

Qttvtiue  rp|iortanilU  po*lta  fHt  (jrchonlra 

fallMHiriii, 
wli^re  anabathra  meana  lien  uf  «eal8  on« 
aliuvi*  tlic utli«r. 

t  ll'irace.  A>«l..  Iv.  1&: 
SttlillbUMiue  maicnuH  In  |ii1niia  9(\um 
Othone  cunteni|iCo  tetki. 

A>«<..  1.  1.  St: 
Rotria  (lie  mile*  niellor  t«t  an  poeroraw 

Neiila,   qua;    reg.iuni   m-ia    fjctiulllins 


offert. 

Juvenal,  111.  Ift4 : 

l>e  pulvinu  Mir||i«c  ei|amri 
CUiua  rca  legl  iMi  auSkM. 
IS9i  Sic  libitum  vain*  qui  mm  dh4mxk 
Oclioul. 
xlv.  334 :  lUa  neiiluu  onllnlbw  ^uaai 
.  k*x  dliciMtur  Othmiia. 
I      #  F«»r  exauipK  v.  3S.  i : 
j  guailHiiKeiita  liU  ihhi  svut,  CiMrrpBlrairs 

I  l^eiliiN  itTC  veiill ;  Pt!  n^re,  cnrre.  lata, 
H  ArliUM-ula  In  the  uaoie  ut  a   wtimm 
■.eiitliUMHl  by  li«irar«  (.'>4if.,  I.  10.  ?;)  •• 
liaviii|(  MaM,  **.SaiiH  «i4   eqniirm    mM 
lUaiitkn'." 

Martial  (l*rrljre  i»  ttk.  rill.)  nfiraU  aT 
*'iNiM*rfiM  vrrliurum  Ik-mtlaM." 

^[  Juvi'nal.  vill.  1M<:  ClamMMH  ^^nv 
ut  i'kiuma  Cjtulll.  Tbia  Oailnlltti  «aa  a 
p«<|iular  c<*iii|)«>Mer  of  mlitM^  Juv..  xUL 
III  :  Trliaiii  qiialeni  fiiitUlvM  iv«tji  4V 
tiilii.  M.^rtial.  v.  su.  3:  Vm 
CituUi. 
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anotl<er.*  In  thin  mime  lanreolui  was  represented  as  being 
onicifled,  and  Martial  relates,  tliat  a  criminal  was  set  to  act  the 
liart,  and  actually  nailed  to  a  croM  and  lacerated  by  a  boar.f  But 
a  new  kind  of  performance  came  into  vogtie  under  the  Empire,  and 
became,  among  the  higher  classes  at  Icsst,  more  popular  tlian  the 
mime.  This  was  (he  pantomime,  %  in  which  a  whole  story  was 
represented  by  the  movements  and  gestures  of  a  single  dancer. 
Such  a  grave  ]ior8onago  as  the  philosopher  Seneca  owned  that  lie 
delighted  in  (hcM  pecfumiances ;  and  such  men  ofliterary  distinction 
as  Lucan  and  Stjititis  comimscd  ^  saltatory  **  dramas.  §  '*  The  rage 
fur  exhibitions  of  dancing  that  arose  a1>oiit  the  time  of  the  empire 
cannot  bo  butter  exemplified  than  by  the  fact  that  ]iocms  of  Ovid, 
not  written  for  the  theatre  at  all,  were  '  pantomiinisetl  *  (just  as 
our  second-rate  novels  arc  dnimatiscd),  and  actually  orations  were 
set  to  music,  and  adnptixl  for  dancing.**  |  The  subjects  were  of 
all  kinds,  genemlly  love  stories,  llio  actor  ap])eared  successively  In 
various  characters,  and  a  chorus  sang  cantica  during  the  dancing. 
There  is  much  evidence  in  ancient  writers  to  show  that  these 
lierfomianccM  were  extremely  fafclnating.^^  The  srt  of  the  dancer, 
ns  fur  as  ilic  repmluction  of  the  cliaracter  which  ho  im|)ersanate<l  is 
crmcerned,  soon  liecamo  quite  conventional.  Lucian  tolls  of  an 
actor,  who,  having  to  dance  Cronos  eating  his  children^  danco«l 
instead  ThyeKtos  eating  his  children.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  |iantominiic  ))erformanccs,  in  which  |iassion  and  tenderness 
were  re)>resented  by  the  voluptuous  motions  of  the  dancer,  had  a 
serious  elTfCt  on  morality ;  and  we  hear  of  Human  ladies  of  high 
birth  fulling  in  love  with  the  )iantomimi,  who  were  f^tcd  somewhat 
ill  the  same  way  as  distingnislied  musicians  are  made  much  of 
among  us.  Some  of  the  actors— a  hUtrio  in  in)|ierial  times 
gfiierally  means  ptnitomimua** — were  influential  at  court,  like 
Miii*Hti*r  and  PariK.  Ihit  l<*gally  they  were  ti</amfi,  disqualified 
from  imblic  and  certain  private  rights ;  and  they  were  generally 

•  JiivriMl,  vlll.  1R7 :  I      ||  iticl.  t^f  Anhquliit$,  II.  Xlft. 

|,Aiirr«iluai  v^lux  Hidin  bene  I^iiUlits  '     ^[  Fur  llie  popuUrHy  uT  tlie  KfQriilUn 

rKli.  i  I'ftri*.  M«  •l•uv^  4.1i«p.  XXI.  f  19.  «n«l 

JmHi'T  iN^  iliKHMn  vera  rriic^.  I  rp.  tlio  efilKnun  uf  Martial  un  lifci  tlealb 

f  MadldU  >)«*/..  vll.    (4:  Nun  lUUia  (xl.  13): 

l»^iMlm4  In  vrwt  l^aarMiliw).  I     t^l<M|ula  naailiibm  lerK  vl4l«4>, 

X  It  iiiiiMt    lie  ulipervcil,   that   irlille        N»ll  iiolfllc  |irM>u>rlrc  maniivr, 
mimuB  niax  mean  eitlirr  llie  pSeee  or  the        Trlilii  «IoIIc'n>  aalenqve  Nil!  { 
•i-t«4>,  puntumimuM  In  onlx  iifie«l  of  the        Art  el  ktaII*.  limnaet  v«»ln|itaa. 
li^rft'Tiiior,  ncvrr  nf  the  |tlece,  whk'h  waa        ItiHiianI  decnn  et  ikilur  thealrl 
tjlh**!  ti/ohuhi  Mftka.  At<|ne  unino«  Venerea  CMiiklluf^iiie 

f  Jnvenil,  vll.  S3:   Vail   quem   iwl*        ll«ic  »ttnl  omillla. qnt»  I'iirK  M>|tah*hrtft. 
|4ta  iiaM-mit.  **  Su  In  Jn\-enal.  vll.  SO:  ginid  mm 

IK  ^t  (••f  S4atliii*):   KKnrll.  Itilacttim  ilant  prwcvreis  «UtSt  hUtrkt  (i«»  Uie  |«M). 
|*arkll  nM  vemNt  Aipiven. 
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•lATei,  (hxsdmeo,  or  foaHgnen.  Tho  fact,  liowcver,  that  men  of 
cqncstrian  rank  often  apficarod  on  the  Btaga  in  im[irrial  tiraei 
bettered  the  social  position  of  the  sctors  in  general.  The  inter- 
ference of  Tiberias  snd  Doroitian  M-ilh  the  histrionic  intifoAiion  lias 
been  mentioned  under  their  reigns ;  but  tliese  cases  were  excr|i(iuiaL 

f  22.  The  Cincus.— Tho  Circus  Maximus,  which  stuod  in  the 
valley  between  tho  Ihilatine  nnd  Avcntiiie  hills,  was  for  a  lung  tinie 
tlio  only  circus  at  Rome ;  and  it  was  tho  niotlc!  of  tlie  (*ireus  Fit* 
minius  (217  n.c),  nnd  all  later  buildings  of  the  kind.  It  was  a  li4ig 
biiililing,  at  Inist  two  thousand  feet  long  and  six  humlreil  feet  wide, 
curving  in  a  seniic'rcle  nt  the  eastern  end  (tuwanls  the  Porta  Caiicna) 
and  At  the  western,  in  the  l^oruni  Donrium,  closed  by  tlie  chandicni 
(cfirrri'es)  from  which  the  chariots  started.  All  round  tlie  building 
were  tiers  of  wai^*  divided  into  blocks  (cuHei^  ••  weilgcs  •*),  ami 
this  (lart  of  tho  eilificc  was  called  tho  caifca.  T\%e  mrrn  was  slsi 
divided  horixtintally  into  iHiuds  (mn-utuaa),  of  which  there  wrrr 
Itrobably.three.  At  the  foot  of  tho  caves,  seiiamtiiig  it  fi«>ro  tlie 
racecourse,  a  marble  platfomi,  callol  tho  jttHltnm^  ran  all  round  llie 
Imilding,  and  on  tho  {loiliam  were  nrran^od  marble  seats  fur  di«lin^ 
guinlicd  (lersons.  Augustus  introilucoil  new  regtdatiiMis  Air  thr 
distrilMition  of  the  spectators,  like  those  which  he  mode  fn*  ilie 
theatre.  He  assigu(*d  tho  |)o<liiim*to  senators  and  otlH-r  itersmii  of 
high  iKmition,  and  definod  sfiecial  |iarts  of  the  cavca  A>r  Hoklitfn,  fi>r 
women,  f<jr  boys  and  their  tutors,  and  f(»r  married  i»lel«?iatis. 
l^foro  this,  men  and  women  U8e<l  to  sit  together.  In  rcstiiring  tlie 
circus  after  the  fire  of  31  ii.c,  Augustus  a«l<led  a  marlile  pn/r/jKii- 
or  box  for  tho  use  of  tho  imiierial  family.  In  the  cavca,  some  uf 
tho  seats  were  marble,  but  others,  even  in  the  second  ctntiiry  a.i»^ 
were  of  woo<l,  and  when  the  building  was  crowded  accidentM  often 
hap|ienoil.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Hiis,  it  is  reconh^il  thai  the 
seats  i*avc  way  and  a  thousand  jieople  were  kilkil. 

'Jlie  carcti'en  were  low  vaulted  rooms,  each  Isr^e  moii«;h  to 
omtain  a  chariot  with  its  horses,  and  closed  by  grateil  diMim,  whidi 
wcro  thrown  o|)cn  at  the  start.  Aliovo  the  carcen-s  tnweretl  higli 
Htitc  boxes,  whero  the  consuls  or  others  sat;  and  tlio  wlHth* 
Htnicturc  was  calle<1  tho  oppidnm,  from  its  likeness  to  the  tumrlol 
gates  of  a  town.  The  racecourse  was  divided  into  two  anus  by  iVe 
synVf,  a  long  platform,  on  which  were  placeil  statues,  siimU 
ol)elisks,  trophies.  When  Augustus  restored  the  circus,  lie  |»lar<^l 
in  the  centre  an  Egyptian  olielijik,  which  at  tho  itrescnt  flay  stantU 
in  the  Piazxa  del  Popolo  at  Itotne.  At  each  end  of  the  npiutt  %\wn 
was  a  set  of  seven  marble  ei;gs,  one  of  which  htis  niuorctl, 
according  as  each  lap  (curricuhnu)  of  the  mrc  (mtMivs)  was  run; 
•  (7iti«fM«  or  «Hbic/l/a. 
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for  ihtre  were  generalty  neren  Ufw.  The  tuniiiig-poinU,  or  metm^ 
coBBitted  ol  throe  Ull  eoneii,  set  together  on  n  ■emioircnlar  lose, 
cloio  to  encb  end  of  the  ipina.  Tlio  start  wm  made  from  a 
chalk-line  drawn  acroM  the  arena  op|)oeite  tlie  mtiMf  which  were 
nsflrtet  the  enreere$.  The  tii}^ial  wan  given  by  the  prcHidcnt  of  the 
gamen,  wlio  waved  a  napkin  (mnppa).*  The  goa!  was  a  chalk  line 
drawn  at  a  fiuint  between  the  two  turulng-points,  ^nd  op|Kisite  to 
the  box  in  which  the  judgCM  sat. 

Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  Circns  Maximus  by  a  fire 
in  3C  A.D.  Claudius  restorctl  it.  He  rebuilt  the  carccrcs,  which 
were  hitherto  of  tufa,  in  white  marble,  and  set  up  new  fnetm  of 
gilt  brun^i*,  instead  of  the  old  wooilcn  ones,  'i'hc  circus  tlicn  con- 
tained rouiii  for  two  hundretl  and  fifty  tliousand  iicople.  Domitian 
inaile  some  further  improvements,  but  under  Trajan  the  building 
became  milly  niagiiiliccnt.  "Hie  whole  eatwi,  with  its  tiers  of 
seats,  the  eaixercM,  the  Emperor's  puUnnar,  and  the  central  spina 
wore  then  of  glmming  widte  nuirble,  decorated  with  gold  and 
coluurs,  studdfd  with  jewel-like  glass  monucs,  and  adorned  with 
long  lines  of  columns  made  of  richly  coloured  oriental  marbles,  ami 
rows  of  largo  statues  in  marble  and  gilt  bronase,  together  with 
c<Hitly  metal  screens  and  richly  sculptured  thrones  for  officials  of 
rank.**  f  The  other  circi  of  Home  were  the  Circus  Flaminius,  that 
of  Oaius  ami  Nero  in  the  ganlens  of  AgripiMua,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Vatican,  and  that  of  Ifatlrian,  north-west  of  his  mausoleum. 

f  23.  The  games  of  the  circus  were  opened  by  a  i>rocession,  which 
iiiMi'mble«l  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and,  dcsceiuling  into  the  Fomm, 
ixutsitl  by  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Vclibnnn  into  the  Fortun 
lUxirium,  where  it  entered  the  Circus  Maximus  by  the  **  Procession 
(•ate**(/'or/(i  /'o/m/w)  at  the  western  end.  It  tlien  paxseil  round 
the  spina,  st^ipiting  to  sacrifice,  and  to  salute  the  £m]ieror*s 
puhinar.  The  ]»roce8ftii>n  wns  headed  by  the  presiding  magistrate 
or  hy  tho  Kmiieror,  driving  in  a  chariot,  and  dressed  as  a  triumphant 
tMfi'fitfor ;  a  slave  1i<«!d  a  golden  wreath  over  his  hend.}  He  was 
fiillowe«l  by  a  iKind  of  nobles;  then  came  the  chariots  and  riders 
who  were  to  take  ]iart  in  the  races;  then  the  priests  according  to 
their  coffft/ta,  with  the  imsges  of  the  goiK    The  games  consistetl 


•  M«rlUI,  xii.  29.  9:  CVeUUiN  pnH«»r 
citiii  vrlliH  niiltcr^  uia|»|iaiii.  IIi'Ih'C 
Juvrnal  (xl.  19.1)  ralN  tli*  «|irtiat4frK  itf 
cliM  >l<*ir«l#wlin  K4iuni  **  iil«^l(i«bH-r 
i*|M<rt4«iiU  Miappir."    . 

f  i»kf.  of  Grrrk  ami  /loman  AMtiqut' 

IU9, 1. 4nt. 

X  Jttvrnal,  X.  96: 
QvmI  kI  vlilii«tri  pnptonw  rvrrlbiM  allli 
C«»UQtein  rt  mrUII  ■ttUlmnti  iHilvm 


rircl 
In  luiil  ft  lovis  H  |iki«  .Sirnina  frn^tleiu 
Y.x  uniertM  •ttla*4  tofra*  uiiiKiHi<<|iir  nirt^ui* 
Toiiiuii)  urtirni, i|iMiiU  cervix  iion  tunUit 

mU«? 
Qutppe  trnot  miUihi  banc  n^nriM  pvlfUrwi. 

Tba  tunica  hrii  U  lh«  lrittni|ili«l 
Itimka  paiwula,  •  tunlo  wrooKliI  «iib 
|{t»l<l.  J  Imt  outtea  topm  are  ttie  amplp  fttkia 
of  ike  tvga  uMa.  Miff  wHb  eaibrbiJery. 
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chiefly  of  chariot  races ;  and  the  chariots  were  drawn  by  TariuM 
nainben  of  honet,  generally  two  or  four,  but  loiDettmcs  at  mtoy 
as  ten.  The  races  were  extremely  dangerous,  and  required  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  charioteers  (amrifg). 
Each  driver  aimed  at  utwetting  his  oompetiturs,  ami  there  wrre 
probably  few  sames  at  which  some  unfurtunato  cliariotcers  vrcro 
not  crushed  to  death  or  seriously  injured.  It  \i*as  tlie  custom  kt 
tlic  charioteer  to  keep  the  reins  1oo|hmI  round  his  waist,  and  this 
made  the  danger  mm  h  greater ;  for  though  he  carried  a  knife  in 
his  belt  to  cut  himnclf  free,  it  must  have  hetn  often  Imimrible  to 
use  it  in  the  sudden  shock  of  an  accident.*  There  m'Oi  heavy 
betting  (tpomio)  on  the  races,  f  snd  successful  drivers  ofUn  received 
immense  sumA  from  those  M'ho  backcil  their  horses.  Scurima^  a 
charioteer  in  Domltian^i  reign,  is  recorded  to  have  gained  flfiein 
purses  of  gold  within  an  liour. }  Tlie  ^loiHilanty  of  the  jocke)*s  is 
shown  by  tlie  fact  that  statues  of  them  wcro  erected  {—a  feature  of 
Rome  which  surprised  Liician.  Tlie  race-liorses  were  bred  cliietly 
in  Northern  Greece,  tSjialn,  Maurctauia,  and  Sicily,  and  eanfully 
trained.]  No  loree  was  allowed  to  run  before  the  age  of  five  yeanu 
The  most  famous  race-horse  in  the  age  of  Juvenal  and  Martial  was 
Ilirpinus.  Martial  mentions  ns  one  of  the  marks  of  the  "man 
about  town"  {Mint  homo)  knowledge  of  the  oncestoni  of 
llirpinus,^^ 

When  a  magistrate,  or  any  other  person,  g<ivo  an  exhibition  of 
games  at  tlie  circus,  he  merely  supplied  the  money,  and  committed 
the  whole  roana^^ement  of  the  arrangement,  the  providing  of  ttw 
horses  and  chariotec*rs,  to  ceriain  established  oom]Kinies,  uliich 

*  In  tiilteor  tlMW  (Ungere  nHV.t  drivers  4loiniin<l  uT  IIh*  |i  «j|i|o.  Jurni*!,  %ii.  313 : 
llvnl  to  win  au  eiioniiuut  numbor  of  ArciiM>,  vUtori  |ii*|Niln«  q»a|  |i^«l«i. 
vkiiiriM.  Tbe  moiiunifiii  of  tlic  auriffti  anruiii.  Marl  1*1  hM  •  «litj'  t^^jm 
I).  nloN  (cfre.  A.u.  l&U)  rMurdu  Uwt  lio  (iv.  S7)  uii  thU  u^ftfi.  A  rrif«4  U  hU 
Ueffatcil  Scuriittii,  tha  winner  of  304H  iianieU  iiauruii  aitkH  ilir  |irjHur  f^ 
rjcm;  IHinip.  MnM-Umuft,  tlie  winner  of  lOO.OOS  aestcrrra  lu  uiake  tt|»  tlw  hvunar 
3Sft9 ;  aiMl  i%ini|».  K|Mif  Jl^Nlllu^  ubu  IimI  i»r  a  kniftbt.  TIn*  |M«-t«ir  r^|4lt-i>  lluit  he 
wtrti  I4fi7  liniii*.  JM«iclii  liluwH-lf,  wln'n  lia"  tu  give  far  Wurp  titan  lUat  ^hm  i**  ifc^ 
lie  rellreil  fmni  iiU  iirufi'Militn  ut  tlie  a^e  vltarUAPvtn  Sciiritut  aii*l  TImIIu^.  Mm- 
i*r  r«injr>t«-o.  luul  wun  no«w  race<  of  6i//<e.  tial'K  rmnuMitt  U:  (^h«I  hmh  (la<*  r«|«jii, 
ami  N(i3  witli  uion*  tlian  iwu  bumeii.  vU  ibre,  imi'lur,  eq»i. 

f  Juvenal,  xl.  3S1 :  •      ^  Martial,  v.  3S.  lo : 

S|i.<ctcnt  liivenea  qiHia  clanHir  et  aihlax  Aiirena  ui  Sr«jq4  iiaMUa  iiU«|ie  mkt%. 

.s)M<«ii>,qiiiMiniIln;«k-oria(lsrt]laH.'|Hirllii».  '      R  Juvenal,  \  III.  &** : 

Martial,  xl.  1.  IS:  >  KIc  lamlaoiuii  etiunin   (ariU  c«l  |4rul«a 

Sill  rum  $yitn*i*t  fdliaUrqne  laRM*  |»aluia 

lie  Scuriiu  fu  rint  et  Incluiu.  FervK  ct  exNultat  raiiru  virttirla  rlrr««. 

flcnr|iu«    aiNl    liicitatun    were    fainuva  ,      ^[  ill.  «:t.  13:  liirfihil  vH^rr«  <i«i  lie«t 
clukrl«>teer:>.    Iiicitatn!«  wa*  alau  tlie  imum     n««vlt  avM*.    ('|».  Juvenal,  vlll.  €3: 
of  a  Ihitrc  uf  tli«  Kinpertir  tialm.  I  Seil  venale  |m<i-us  C't*r.V|i|i»l  |a*lerllaa  r< 

X  Martial.  X.  74.  5.   TIm'jt  alflu  reoeivcd  ,  llirfaiii.  ai  rara  lufru  Vkluria  m^M. 
Urge   •u:iia   from   tie  /incfur,   on   tbe 
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wera  called  **  faetioni  *  (/aetiants).  These  factiooa  were  die* 
(injiCttltthed  by  colouri  (paimi).  The  two  oldest  were  the  White 
{uiUtUi)  end  the  Red  (miMi/a);  tiien  io  the  early  days  of  the 
Kinpire  came  the  Blue  (tvne/a)  and  the  green  (jinuina),* 
Domitian  added  a  fifth,  diitinguislied  by  purple  and  gold.  The 
Green  and  Dlue  came  ultimately  to  be  far  the  roont  Important. 
Kach  faction  was  elal>omtely  organised,  'and  liad  an  enormous 
number  of  ofliciaU  and  shivcs.  It  was  only  natural  that  rivalry 
hIiouM  bo  dcvcloi'cd  among  these  factionsp  and  riots  Ttml  dis- 
turbances often  took  place  In  consequence.  Under  the  later 
Kmpiro,  at  Constantinople,  they  obtained  the  signiBcance  of 
{loliiical  parties,  and  tlieir  rivalry  sometimes  issued  in  horrible 
KC(  ncs  of  blou(lHho<1. 

§  24.  AMi*iiiTnKATRK.~Tho  most  chamcteristic  amusement  of 
the  Uoumus  were  the  gladiatorial  sliows,  and  the  combitsof  wild 
lieaHti*.  Notwithstanding  the  atlvance  of  their  civilisation  in  other 
rcMiictrtM,  the  love  of  these  cruel  sports  i>revailed  among  all  classes, 
aiHl  is  a  mark  of  barlnrism  which  conspicuously  distinguishes 
Home  from  Greece.  At  first  the  shows  of  gladiators  use<l  to  take 
place  in  the  Korum,  and  the  shows  of  wild  boasts  in  the  Circus. 
Hut  the  want  was  felt  of  a  new  kind  of  building,  not  long  and 
narrow  like  the  circus,  but  such  th:it  all  the  spectators  could  have  a 
gocid  view  of  the  whole  space  at  the  fcime  tiiiK*.  'i1io  ftmt  attempt 
to  supply  this  want  was  that  of  Scribonius  Curio,  who  (o.c.  50) 
coii8tructe«l  two  theatres  ]>laceil  on  ]»ivots,  m  that  they  could  bo 
tunutl  either  front  to  front,  so  as  to  form  one  building— a  double, 
«ir  rtm/i/ii-tlicatre — for  exhibitiuus  of  gladiators,  aixl  wild  beasts ; 
or  i'lse  back  to  back,  and  form  two  theatres  for  dmmatic  per- 
formances. This  building  was  wooden,  and  likewin)  tlio  amphi- 
theatre built  by  Julius  Cn»sar,  a  few  years  later.  The  stone 
ninphitlieatru  of  Htatilius  Taurus,  as  has  been  already  related,  was 
Imrnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Augustus  hail  contemplated 
orfcting  an  edifice  f>f  this  kind  in  the  middle  of  ftome,  but  tlie 
dc*>igii  was  not  canie«l  out  until  Vespasian  began,  and  'i*itus  and 
iX>mitian  completed,  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  f 

•  Jwvriul.  vll.  114 :    IViHe  alU  foluu  iKmiUUn  (xl.  33.  4t  Vkli  nlmirniii  iii« 

ratMuiil  iMiM*  l.acfniw  (iMiue  uT  a  clia<  NVru  m»X  i'miiuut).    Cp.  x.  4it.  33:  ll* 

riirtcrr).  f  ratine  cuovtva  lurM  I'dMlff/M  lui|ii«« 

xl.  in: :  tar. 

Tutain   iHHlle   RimiMn    clrcun  oifilt   ft  f  Sre  alioirf,  auip.  XXf.  ^  I.      It  b 

fniP'T  aiimn  pndiabli*  IImI  the  IiIkIht  |urta  uf  Hm 

IVntiUt.  evmtani    ririttit  quu  ruUlicu  IwiiUliiic  wire  al  flml  uf  wooti.    For  In 

l«iNNi.  tlie   atrMiar*  mlikli   now  exMa,  tlt^Mc 

Martial  aacil  to  cbrrr  tlie  (Ittm^  wboiu  |MirtN   iLitc   Arom    the  thlnl  cmtnry  at 

be  vimlfc-atra  fnini  the  toaiilcluo  i^  ImvIiir  earlleac. 
wmh  vkiurlea  owing  to  the  favocr  cT 
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The  shape  of  this  wonderful  building,*  whicli  oceuiiied  nbout  m 
max%  of  grouDd»  wm  an  elliiJiic.  The  wtiii  of  the  iipccUtoim  were 
miijccfl  in  tiers  all  rouml  the  building,  ami  were  ruachcd  by  iuar 
oorrldufH,  each  corridor  oorre8|ioiidiii';  to  a  storey.  The  curntlors  vi 
tlu}  three  lower  storeys  received  air  from  without  by  eighty  ;:ffai 
arched  opcningii,  se])nmted  by  picnt.  In  front  of  each  ]»ier  »loud  a 
column,  and  over  the  archus,  round  the  wliole  buildin.::,  ran  a 
continuous  entablature.  1*he  columns  of  the  lowcKt  Htitrey  were 
Uuinan  Doric,  of  the  uecond  Ionic,  and  of  the  ihirtl  CoriuUiiaii. 
The  fourth  Ktoivy  has  no  arches,  but  a  windowed  wall,  and  Is 
adorned  with  pilasters  in  Com]K)site  style. 

A  wall  ran  round  the  arena,  hi«;h  enough  to  protect  tlic  spcctaton 
ai;iiinst  dan^r  from  the  wild  beasts.  From  the  top  of  this  wall 
rosie,  as  in  the  circus,  the;ioc^<Mi/<,  a  terrace  wide  eiKMij;h  to  aocmnino- 
date  two  or  three  rows  of  marble  seats,  which  were  niterval  (ur  the 


TUimSdi^tRrlSu^^ 


TJ  lin^^oiTnVrfo~o~o  TTiTu   u  d  W  q -,0"-  o  Ihf  o  n  o  Slf  *ru~u  If  ft>olnffPt' 
Sectkm,  KUvtao  AmpblUiMUv. 

senators,  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  Datious,and  ]iro1iably  the  Ve«tal 
virgins.  The  Emiwror  and  the  ix;rson  who  exhibited  the  ganiai  liad 
raiseil  seals  on  the  jjcx/ium.  The  ynuins^  or  "  Ktairs,**  ruse  in  ticix 
aliovc  the  pcM/eNm,  and  accommodated  the  other  s|iix*latonk  TIm'V 
were  dividctl  into  fnuniianOy  or  stoa>ys.  The  lowest  of  tU-se  cuosisti-d 
of  the  fourteen  rows  of  seats  reserved  for  tlic  knights,  the  next  wa^k 
approitriateil  to  the  po|Milus,  and  tlie  third  to  the  common  ]ieii|ilct 
Higher  still,  there  was  a  gallery  which  was  set  a|iart  for  women, 
who  were  not  allowed  into  the  other  jxirts  of  the  buihling.  ISc* 
tween  each  storey  there  was  a  landing-])hux)  (itraTiHctiu),  More* 
over  the  mmniana  were  not  contitiuoun,  but  were  divided  into 
cm/ci  or  "wedg«»8"t  by  flights  of  stairs.    Yjkq\\  Ri«ctntor  hsMl  a 


•  Mtrtlal.  .VfMf..  I.  7. 
Omiits  CittMrvo  ccUlt  Ulior  AinphlttwaUo  ( 
Uiiuni  pro  cuiiciU  fima  loquctur  upust. 


bus).  Cp.  M«nUI,  Iv.  2.3: 
Cum  |»lobi  ct  niliiur  orUu  « 
Sanclu  cmii  Uucc  cjiidklua  M>«ki«t. 


t  JuveiMl.  ii.  143,  dcMcrlUii  a  iiuble-  (.ViNvrvfti«i=kiii|clitii;  masimmMirim^ 

wan   a|i|M>ariiiK  aa  a  KlmlLitur,  who   in  miiatwrMt  ilnces  lioniiiian.) 

nM>ro   iiuUo   than    •*thc   Caluli,  raulll,  ^  Martial.  1.  M  ((Mi  a  kiilitta  mlw  h>«^ 

Kalill,   anil   all    the   aiwvtatwn    at    the  tu«lrliik  aiiriHiniHiuaqiuitlllx  vf  •Ina  ka 

i  odium  "  (oumibus  oil  |)oiUuni  apcctantl-  tite  aiu|ibltkealre) : 
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ticket  marking  tho  exact  plaoo  whcro  bo  was  to  sit  The  spocc  in 
tiM  ccutro  consisted  of  boards,  oovcnd  with  sand  (to  absorb  blood), 
whenco  it  was  called  the  arena.  Undemoalh  tlio  arena  were 
elalwnitu  substructures,  being  dens  from  which  tlio  animals  were 
mlMHl  in  rouvablo  ca;;c8,  end  let  loose  into  the  an*na  by  traivMloors. 
They  cannot,  liuwover,  have  been  kept  lon<;  in  these  places,  as 
sometimes,  between  tho  exhibitions  of  animals,  the  arena  used  to  be 
(IfNMlc«l  with  water  for  the  pur|  ose  of  a  sea-fl}$ht* 

The  gencml  elTect  of  the  Fl^nvian  Amphitheatre, and  its  siicclacles, 
is  hiipi'ily  ^iven  in  a  celebrated  description  of  Gibbon.  ^  Tho  out- 
side uf  the  ciiilce  was  encrusted  with  marble  and  decorated  with 
statues.  The  tflo|ies  of  the  vast  concave,  which  fonnetl  the  inside, 
wea*  niitnl  and  surrounded  with  sixty  or  ci};hty  ro.;s  of  scats,  of 
tiuirble  likewise,  covered  with  cnshions,!  and  cA|)able  of  receiving 
with  ease  above  fourscore  thousand  8|jectutors.  Slxty*four  vomi- 
iurici  (for  by  that  name  the  doots  were  very  aptly  dbtiuguishcil) 
liourud  forth  the  immense  multitude ;  and  the  entrances,  jiasMges 
and  staircases  were  contrived  with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  each 
lierson,  whether  of  the  senatorial,  the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian 
unler,  arrived  at  his  destinetl  ])lace  without  trouble  or  confui>ion. 
Nothing  was  omitted  which,  in  any  res|X!Ct,  could  be  subservient  to 
the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  s|N>cta(ors.  They  were  i>ro- 
tecte«l  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  ani]»le  canopy,  occasion;illy 
drawn  over  their  heads.  Tho  air  was  continually  refreshed  by  the 
playing  of  fountains,  and  profusely  inqirt  gn.ited  by  the  grateful 
mx'ut  of  aromatics.  In  tlie  centre  of  tho  edifice  tho  arena,  or 
tftage,  was  strewoil  with  the  finest  sand,  and  successively  assumed 
the  most  diiTerent  fonns.  At  one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
the  eaurth,  like  the  ganlcn  of  the  lles])erides,  ami  was  afterwards 
broken  into  tho  rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace.  Tlie  subterraneous 
pi|K«  conveyed  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water ;  and  what  liad 
just  beforo  ap|)earctl  a  level  plain,  might  bo  sutldenly  converted  into 
a  wide  lake,  covered  with  armed  Yei>-sels,  and  replenished  with  the 
monsters  of  the  dee|i.  In  tlie  di'oorotion  of  these  scenes  the  Roman 
Knqierors  displayed  their  wealth  and  liberality ;  and  we  read  on 
various  occasions  that  the  whole  furniture  of  the  amphitheatre 
cufisistoi]  either  of  silver  or  of  gold  or  of  amber."  In  the  wooden 
anq>hithiiitro  temfiorarily  erected  by  Xcro^  the  nets  designed  to 
|irotect  tho  si^ectators  were  of  gol<l  wire. 

SrktIIUne.  MhU  qMutum  $ub$itUa  qslii*    tok«>nii  entlUtng  Uie  bearer  lo  «  ccrulo 

qn**-*  quantity  of  wine. 

Nrc  omwMMrain  vkina  numiaouta  tsii-        *  Martial, A>rc<.. S4.   nibleuttm vimnit 

imn  'Ml  tli«  waU'r  arv  «lem.ribcU  lu  3S  (qt.  M). 

.Kra  Mil  a  cmimm  nltrrkira  Mliia.  f  ThU  h  unly  tme  of  tbo  avata  of  tbe 

Tli«   MiMiUniata  aeiin   u»  liavt  bc«u  i  aeiultfra  and  knigbta. 
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f  2C.  Qladiaton  wens  of  two  claasoi.  Ilioro  woni  Ummo  wbu 
wcro  forced  tu  fight,  loch  m  tlavo^  cAptirefi»  eomleiiinoJ  crimiiuiU.* 
mmI  tliere  were  tlioso  wlio  of  their  own  free  will  tiiulcnouk  to  fi;;ht, 
and  took  an  oath  of  oliedionoe  wlicn  tlioy  entered  on  the  ghuliaturial 
career.  Men  of  all  classcH^  even  senators  an«l  knightu,  t  mhI  not  onljr 
men,  hut  women, }  fonght  a«  f^ladiaton  ooder  the  Km | lire.  Tlir 
|»lacv8  where  gludiaton  were  kept  were  callcil  **  achuuU  **  (/it«/i).  f 
Four  Ituli  were  buUt  hy  Doinitinn  at  Home.  Tlie  trainhig-noi^teni 
were  ealleil  huti»(«;l  ami  the  gladiatom  somcthiifs  heliingcd  tu 
the  trainom,  who  liianl  tliem  out  for.  cxhihitiun,  aoniduiMn  tv 
|H-iva(e  citizena  who  hirctl  hiuUtm  to  tniin  t)H*m.  In  luc.  Kf. 
the  Seliate  fixed  a  limit  for  the  numher  of  gladiatora  which  a 
citizen  could  kccp»  hut  tliia  waa  remorcd  hy  thu  Kmrvrur  Gaiu«. 
Tho  KmiHiror,  however,  appointed  an  officer  to  iiiH|iect  and  ouutnil 
the  Uuli,  Tlic  gladiatorial  practice  in  tiio  schuols  was  carriod  un 
with  M'ooden  awards,  called  ni'/ei,^  and  when  a  gladiator  was 
diMvhargitl  he  received  a  rwlU  va  a  token  of  his  releoar.  At  the 
]Hihlic  shows  tlic  real  fighting  was  preceded  hy  a  idiani  dght,  cr 
*'  prolusion,**  **  foTight  witli  tliesewoodcn  wea))ons.  Wlien  a  gladiator 
ri'ccivetl  a  wound,  tlie  fieople  used  to  cry  huUi!  "a  hit,"  or  Aac 
/tabct!  '*a  ]ialpahle  hit,"  and  if  the  wounded  man  ii-as  at  his 
adversary's  mercy,  the  siiectators,  when  tliey  wished  him  to  be 
slain,  usuil  to  turn  up  their  thumh.<i;tt  when  thvy  wislHilhim  to  he 
8|ianHl,  they  prohahly  waved  their  liandkerchiefs.  The  most  \ 
rcaision  for  tlie  ghuliatorisl  sIiowh  (mnin'itt)  wuh  a  funeral. 


*  MtrtUI,  f^Kct.,  4.  3:  Nvc  ct>iiit 
Iwirciia  iHicculcii. 

t  It  WM  K«l<l  that  DiiiiiUlati  onlcro<l 
AiilliiN  (iUlirlu  Ui  \tc  kllkU  lieiaiuw  Iw  wm 
Ji'NkiiM  of  hU  »klll  M  a  gUOUluf.    Ju- 
venal,  iv.  95 : 
Cum  luvciic  liHllgiMi  quern  mum  tarn  uevm 

tiiaiicivt 
hX  iloniiiil  glaililii  taiu  fctliiata. 

C>.  xl.  H,  aiMl  vill.  199. 

^  Tacltua  aUtca  that  **  llluntrluua  wo- 
men" fuiiRht  III  tlie  arena  uiitler  Neru 
(Ann,,  XV.  32),  ami  ."^latlus  apiilainb 
tlie  feata  of  tite  we«ker  vex  ttnUer  !>>• 
uiitUN(.Vi7F.,  I. «.  G3): 

Slat  nexus  ru<lls  ln«K*lu4que  ferri 
Kt  |»uini4fl  caiMt  lm|irol»uii  virllet. 

Juvenal,  In  Sittirt  vl.  (246  iqq.),  glvea 
an  aceount  nt  women  Rladlattfra.  In 
Sal.,  I.  22,  be  mentknia  Mevia  flglithtK 
with  a  liuar  as  a  Kigii  of  the  dejiravlty 
oftlwage: 

(Cum)  Me  via  Tuwuin 
Klgat   a|iruni  et  uuda  teneat  vcimImiU 


.      ^  Ju%eiMl,  vlil.  IM:  ll«<c  ultra  ^uU 

.  cril  niitl  ImiImm/  v**^Vkat  wurwe  nifciliw 

'  exivfit  llic  M-lHiui  oT  llie  UniMlnr'').    xl. 

2Ut    Sic   venluni   bA   MOwvllaMea  ImiL 

(**M<M-ellanea''  uie«U4  tbo  fuwl  artte^ 

to  tlie  Rlailial«iM.) 

n  Juvenal,  xl.  lit  }kTt|4«nH  kgra  ct 
rr^a  verlia  lanlal*. 

^1  Horace.  A>i«r..  I.  I.'S: 
."{{•eiUtum  MtU  el  tluwuum  lam  rmit 

quarrla, 
MaxTiiais  Iteruiu  «alif|ao  um  toclikkfc 
ludof 
Juvenal,  vll.  171 :  Ki«o  aiU  4aUl  Ipw 
nitleui. 

**  J  fence  Ibe  ntetaiilMir  In  JuvcmI,  t. 
2C,  lufKla  proluUunt. 

ft  Juvenal,  111.  Mt  Verao  Hlce 
vttlKUM  (|uem  luM  Mxidual  iM^larllcr. 
C|».  llura«Y,  Kpist,  I.  l».  Mt  Katfhr 
utroquc  tuuni  laudalilt  |iollk«  lui— 
(wlierc  **  utrui|«e  |H»llk«  *  mrmm  hj  kre^ 
tiiic  Mil  tliuiuUi  inewKtl  «lown,  tmc  turaH 
up). 
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OlmlUtuni  fdiighi  in  difTvrent  ways  and  with  \*arlous  aniin.* 
Thcru  were  tlic  iSrii/mi/ci,  who  wuro  a  lieluift  whli  a  lil'^h  crest  ami 
\ton  thu  u1ilun;j  aattum;  tboro  wcro  the  TAmcAoii,  who  hml  iho 
ruiind  htickl«r  wurn  by  tliat  pcoflc,  a  Khort  nicklfliko  Hwurd,  and 
gn»ivi*M;t  the  J/iV//i///oiicf,  armed  iiku  (ho  Oaulnyt'nDd  f;ciierally 
iimlcheil  a}{;uiut  the  lUiUtrii ;  the  Ainfabtttw,  who  fuiij^lit  bluid- 
fold,  art  their  helnietii  had  no  eye-holes;  tlio  KtUKtlani,  who  roti;;Iit 
ill  chnrlotrt;  the  Jidiarii,  wlio  were  amicd  with  a  net  (whence  their 
iiAiiic)  to  entan;;le  their  adversary,  and  a  tbreo-iiuiiiti\l  Kfiear  to 
Httnrk  him  wlieu  ho  was  entncsheil ;  and  tlio  JSeciftoriu,  who  were 
niutcheil  with*  tho  Jictmrii,  aixl  imsnibly  receivnl  their  nanie 
*'  )Hiniiiers "  K-caiiso  when  the  JidUinut  fiiilcd  in  cnsting  the  net 
he  had  to  fly,  bihI  the  Sixntor  imrbucd  him  around  tlio  arena.  { 
(ihidiaturial  coiuhnts  were  a  ouninion  subject  of  lionuiu  lAlnters 
aiMl  Kcn]|»turs. 

{  'JO.  Tlio  combat  of  uien  with  beasts,  or  of  beasts  with  beasts, 
WOH  calleil  a  vcnaliu^a  ** hunting;"  we  shoukl  call  it  a'^beast- 
baitiiig.**  All  sorts  of  animals  were  cxhlbiteiL  Wo  hear  of  bulU 
li;;h(H,  f»f  Iwittles  of  Indls  and  elephants;  combats  of  men  with 
ilcphants,  lions,  tiuors,  lie-.irs  and  Xioma  were  common.  Tho numlier 
of  Insists  slaughtered  at  a  ttnatio  was  sometimes  enormous ;  it  is 
said  to  have  reached  11,000  in  Tmjaii's  games  after  the  Doeian 
CMn«|iicst.  Some  Mix*nes  fn>m  these  beast-baitings  arc  oommenioratod 
in  MartiaKs  *MlH>k  of  SiiectiicIeM.**  lie  describes  a  rhinoceros 
t(»}isiii'4  a  bull,  I  a  liear  sticking  fast  in  (ho  bloo«l-nioistened  s:ind  of 
tlie  arena,  the  feaits  of  the  beast-slayer  (lidMnHit)  Cnriiophorus  hi 
dealing  with  bulls  and  lions.    'J*he  taming  of  wild  animals  was  also 

*  M^rtkl  Um  ail  qilitrMiii  ufi «  fiuuittiH  IVjntquuiu      vllmiU      |iciMltfUlU      rttia 

telAdUtur  iMHMtl  llrriiicfi  (v.  m.  I :  llrr*  Ucxtra 

HIT*   iiMrlU   Mn-ull  vuluidM),  ainl  <lc*  '  Nc«|uli|utro  HTikllt,  nudum  ad  ipcvtawU 

mtIU-^  IiIui  •«  nkillftt  In  twu  iii>«J«*]i  uf  vuliuni 

oiiiiMti  At  O)  «  Vcllu*.  U:   Ik'UlgiTA  1*4^1(11  ft  t«iU  ftif{U  tinKiMcriMluN  lutfciHU 

Mi|HrlMH    luu>tti    ('J>    «    niiNriiis   I'i:  Crf«l«iiiu« tttuioc, «lc  faudbiw  Mirc«  itMii 

.l->|tti4-«'u  iiiliMX  trkkMilc.  !•<• 

'flM'   SaiiiiiIw   %m    iiiatilifU   with    s  Vvniis»%  H  ViMpi  UkIHw  $pira  gatem. 

/HNMiVrtjiN^  C'croMt  MMU'bcr"):  Juvrml,  l-Irgu    IguuuiluUm    gra^'lMreiu    pertnltt 

ill.  !&•«:  tUMmimpi  cuUua  Iuvcimii  lu/r«  '      uinnl 

iiriM|iic  Uiihu*.  I  Vuluere  cam  UrMcliu  iunMU  pugntre 

f  lfur«(T,  A>iVf.,  I.  lA.  3S:  Ad  Iniuin  «rcN(or. 

nir«x  rrtt  «ut  ulliurhi  afH  ncroNk'  »•  |     Tlio  galmu  wm   •  Ictthcr  or  metal 

Mllum;  ami   Juvenal,    vlil.  3«l :    Nov*  guard  worn  un  tlie  left  anu.   H^raauna 


cll|N^  Oracvkum  |*ufiiaiil«*w  aut  fakv 
HU|>iiia. 

:  Juvrital.  vlU.  30f :  Ni-c  mlmailviiU 
In  aniiU. 

f  fuvvnal  diM;rtl««  tUla  cumWt  (vlU. 

M«A  ct  ecce  If  Ukuttm  vi         \ 


U  Ui«  laMo  of  gold  curd. 

H  'riie  rliliHn*rnM  waa  flrat  aeeu  ai 
Uonie  ill  iMiiitian'a  rrlgn,  awl  ike 
event  wan  vuiwttierouraled  l>y  a  rcprewn. 
lallun  of  tbc  auluiah  ou  aouie   of  Ida 
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carried  to  grmt  perfection.    We  bear  of  clefiliaQti  ilancin;,  leopunlK 
yoked,  stags  and  bean  bridleil.* 
Various  noenrs  were  represented  in  tbc  amphitbcatre  by  means  nf 


tv 


|vi<;cants  {i*cfiiriHUi\  f  lofty  siructuixss  of  wood  of  fceveral  Kt(N«*yii, 
whicli  could  Iw  raiMfd  nnd  lowcriHl,  or  ojkjii  out  and  cltw  in,  liy 

*  MartUI,   I.    101.     Fur   ai-cklciilH  W  |  MMMtal.  >>«r/..  10.  I :  U-  eral  iofratu 

lipat'tralniT*  (maijittri),   »l».    Juvfiiml,  Ia»»  iHrlHliH  on*  majiflrHm. 

Xiv. 'iltf:  t  ^f:lma^    >V«c'.,   a.   'i:    VA    ny^rHUl 

Trc|»liluiiiqiM>  magtMtrum  niolia  /v-yMu/ti  c'-'fi  vi  i. 
I II  cavca  iu;iKno  fri'iuli  u  K*u  ii>lk't  u  I  uimuuh 
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niachineiy.  Strabo  ww  a  pa|{eaDt  of  this  kind  exhibitad  in  tlie 
Koriim.  The  Rcene  repreaented  ilStna,  and  a  condemned  Sicilian 
brigand  waft  placed  on  tbo  mimmit.  The  pageant  suddenly 
oolla]iBed  and  he  fell  among  wild  beasts  who  were  concealed 
beneath.  We  hear  of  boys  being  caught  up  from  the  top  of  a 
Iiageant  to  the  awning  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.* 

'JttTeiMtl,  It.  Ittt  Id  pegwm  H  puerot  I'nde  «4  vefariW  r«|i(««. 


N0TK8  AND  ILLUSTRATIONa 


TIIK  wrni. 

The  RfMt  votive  Ktkmn  wbk'b  were 
eftUblUHed  nmler  tlie  RepuMIc  were 
•even  In  ntimUf:  tlie  ImiU  (I)  Mumani, 
■altl  to  4«te  fruiu  Tarquinlus  Priecuti 
(3)  IHtbtU,  lUtlnff  fhmi  aIwuI  Sit  11.C. ; 
(3)  ftHales,  not  before  493  luc. ;  (4) 
ApniUnnrtf,  Imitltiitnl  In  SIS  11.C.;  (S) 
flegntmuf^  In  lioniiar  of  Cjriiele,  tlie 
•*i:re«t  Uoililcm."  dating  fk-uni  1»4  n.c.; 
ttnlcr  tlip  Flmplre  tbe  rerenioiiial  became 
far  mure  elahuraie;  (6)  yiwraltt,  Inatl- 
tuted  In  23H  n.c.;  It  irrailiiaHjr  eante  to 
la.n  rIx  (Ujra,  and  tl»e  celeliratUm  waa 
attended  with  much  Hcentkmaneaa;  (7) 


I     Umler  tbe  Kmplre  a  varfHy  of  new 

'  fpiniea  were  adib'd,  cblefljr  In  bunovr  iif 

i  ^Unpemra  eltlier  llvlnR  or  dead,    ftarb 

'  were  tlie  IimIi  Aeliaei  bmtltiiteil  by  Att- 

I  KOftua  on  tlie  ocraxlun  of  Ida  victory  U»  th*- 

Actlan  Apollo,  tbe  fMdi  iHirtkiei.  Iimtl- 

tutetl  by  Hadrian  In  lionoor  of  Trajan'a 

I  vk-torie*.  the  jHveHalei,  founib>d  liy  Xem 

In  memor)'  uf  tli<>  flr>t  abavinic  of  bia  lieani 


(S9a.i».).  IlirtlHbiy  gamea  (naMieii) 
were  celebratctl  in  lionoiir  of  reliniiiiK 
Rnipf'rorp,  but  iwem  to  have  reaped  afiir 
tiaatb,  cxre|>t  In  the  case  of  tlMMC  wlio 
were  c<»n»ecrate«l.  F«ir  tbe  htuli  atcNfarp. 
ape  ab.ive.  p.  OS. 
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